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The  main  argument  of  the  following  work  was  first 
drawn  out  in  the  form  of  six  lectures  "  On  the  Principlea 
of  Linguistic  Science,"  delivered  at  the  Sraithaonian  Insti- 
tution, in  Washington,  during  the  month  of  March,  1864. 
Of  these,  a  brief  abstract  was  printed  in  the  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Institution  published  in  the  same  year.* 
In  the  following  winter  (December,  1864,  and  January, 
1865)  they  were  again  delivered  as  one  of  the  regular 
courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  having 
been  expanded  into  a  series  of  twelve  lectures.  They  are 
now  laid  hefore  a  wider  public,  essentially  in  their  form  as 
there  presented.  But  they  have  been  in  the  mean  time 
carefully  rewritten,  and  have  suffered  a  not  inconsiderable 
further  expansion,  as  the  removal  of  the  enforced  Pro- 
crustean limit,  of  sixty  minutes  to  a  lecture,  has  given 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  greater  fulness  important 
points  in  the  general  argument  which  had  before  come  off 
with  insufficient  treatment.  The  chief  matter  of  theory 
upon  which  my  opinion  has  undei^one  any  noteworthy 
modification  is  the  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  onomato- 
poetic  principle  in  the  first  steps  of  language-making  (aee 
the  eleventh  lecture).     To  this  principle,  at  each  revisioa 


■  EsporC  for  1863,  pp.  95-116. 
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of  my  views,  I  have  been  led  to  aesign  a  higher  and 
higher  efficiency,  partly  by  the  natural  effect  of  a  deeper 
study  and  clearer  appreciation  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  case,  partly  under  the  influence  of  valuable  works 
upon  the  subject,  recently  issued.*  In  the  general  style 
of  presentation  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  change — not  even  to  cast  out  those  recapitulations 
and  repetitions  which  are  well-nigh  indispensable  in  a 
course  of  lectures  meant  for  oral  delivery,  though  they 
may  and  should  be  avoided  in  a  work  intended  from  the 
outset  for  continuous  reading  and  study. 

More  than  one  of  the  topics  here  treated  have  been 
from  time  to  time  worked  up  separately,  as  communica- 
tions to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  are  concisely 
reported  in  its  Proceedings ;  also,  within  no  long  time 
past,  I  have  famished,  by  request,  to  one  or  two  of  onr 
leading  literary  periodicals,  papers  upon  special  themes 
in  hnguistic  science  which  were,  to  no  small  estentj 
virtual  extracts  from  this  work. 

The  principal  facts  upon  which  my  reasonings  are 
founded  have  been  for  some  time  past  the  commonplaces 
of  comparative  philology,  and  it  was  needless  to  refer  for 
them  to  any  particular  authorities  :  where  I  have  consci- 
ously taken  results  recently  won  by  an  individual,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  bis  property,  I  have  been  careful  to 
acknowledge  it.  It  is,  however,  my  duty  and  my  pleasure 
here  to  confess  my  special  obligations  to  those  eminent 
masters  in  linguistic  science,  Professors  Heinrieh  Steinthal 
of  Berlin  and  August  Schleicher  of  Jena,  whose  works  t 

■  I  will  refer  on!)'  to  Mr  Farrar's  "  Chapters  on  Language  "  (London, 
18fl5),  and  to  Profpsaor  Wedgwood's  little  book,  "  On  the  Origin  of  Lam. 
gnage"  (London,  18fi6j. 

t  As  chief  unoog  them,  I  would  mention  Steinthsl's  "Gharakteristik  dtf 
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I  ha^e  had  constantly  upon  my  table,  and  have  freely 
consulted,  deriving  from  them  great  instruction  and 
enlightenment,  even  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  differ 
most  strongly  from  some  of  their  theoretical  views.  TJpou 
them  I  have  been  dependent,  above  all,  in  preparing  my 
eighth  and  ninth  lectures;*  my  independent  acqaaiatance 
with  the  languages  of  various  type  throughout  the  world 
being  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  describe  them  at 
first  hand.  I  have  also  borrowed  here  and  there  an  illaa- 
tration  from  the  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  '* 
of  Professor  Mas  Miiller,  which  are  especially  rich  in  such 
material. 

To  my  friend  Professor  Fitz-Bdward  Hall,  Librarian 
of  the  East  India  Office  in  London,  I  have  to  return  my 
thanks  for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  the  burdensome 
task  of  reading  the  revise  of  the  sheets,  as  they  went 
through  the  press. 

It  can  hardly  admit  of  question  that  at  least  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  history,  and  classifications  of 
language  as  is  here  presented  ought  to  be  included  ia 
every  scheme  of  higher  education,  even  for  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  become  special  students  in  comparative  pliil- 
ology.  Much  more  necessary,  of  course,  is  it  to  those  who 
cherish  such  an  intention.  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  mis- 
take to  commence  at  once  upon  a  course  of  detailed  ocjn 
parative  philology  with  pupils  who  have  only  enjoyed  the 
ordinary  training  in  the  classical  or  the  modern  languages, 

Hauptaacliliolisten  Typen  dea  Spraohbaiies  "  {Berlin,  1860),  and_  Schleichar'B 
"Compeniiimn  der  Veigleiclianden  Graramatik  der  Indogermanisclien  Spra- 
cheD"  (Weimar,  1861 ;  a  nav  edition  has  appeared  this  year):  otber  writings 
of  both  authors,  of  less  extent  and  importance,  are  referred  to  by  name  in  the 
mar^nal  notes  upon  the  text. 

■  I  should  mention  also  my  indebtedness,  as  regards  the  Semitic  lan- 
'o  the  admirable  work  of  M.  Eroaat  Renan,  the  "Histoire  GieneiaU 
IS  Semitiiiues ''  (seconde  edition,  Paris,  18$S). 
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or  in  both.  They  are  liable  either  to  fail  of  apprehending 
the  value  and  interest  of  the  infinity  of  particulars  into 
which  they  are  plunged,  or  else  to  become  whoUy  absorbed 
in  them,  losing  sight  of  the  grand  truths  and  principles 
which  underlie  and  give  significance  to  their  work,  and 
the  recognition  of  which  ought  to  govern  its  course 
throughout :  perhaps  even  coming  to  combine  with  acute- 
BSB3  and  erudition  in  etymological  investigation  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  language  andt  the  relations  of 
languages  of  a  wholly  crude  or  fantastic  character.  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  this  book  may  be  found  a  conve- 
nient and  serviceable  manual  for  use  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  I  have  made  its  substance  the  basis  of 
my  own  instruction  in  the  science  of  language,  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, for  some  years  past;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with 
gratifying  success.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  such  a  pmr- 
pose,  I  have  endeavoured  to  combine  a  strictly  logical 
and  scientific  plan  with  a  popular  mode  of  handling,  and 
with  such  illustration  of  the  topics  treated  as  should  be 
easily  and  universally  apprehensible.  If,  however,  the 
lecture  style  should  be  found  too  discursive  and  argu- 
mentative for  a  tezt-boot  cf  instruction,  I  may  perhaps 
be  led  hereafter  to  prepare  another  work  for  that  specifJ 
nse. 

Yax«  Colkege, 
Aew  Haven,  Ctmn., 
jMguit,  1867. 
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fctroducfory ;  history,  material,  objects  of  lingnistlo  gcienoej  plan  of 
these  lectures.  Fundamental  inquiry.  How  we  acquired  our  speeoli, 
and  what  it  was;  differeaces  of  individual  Bpeeoh.  What  is  the  Eugliih 
langut^e ;  how  kept  in  eiisteace ;  its  changes.  Modes  and  causes  o( 
liugutBtio  change. 

Those  who  are  engfged  in  the  inTeatigation  of  language 
have  but  recently  begun  to  claim  for  their  study  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  science,  Ita  development  as  such  has  been 
wholly  the  work  of  the  present  century,  although  its  germa 
go  ba«k  to  a  much  more  ancient  date.  It  has  had  a  history, 
in  fact,  not  nnlike  that  of  the  other  sciences  of  observation 
Bud  induction — for  example,  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
phyaicB — which  the  iutellectual  activity  of  modem  times  has 
built  up  upon  the  scanty  observations  and  crude  inductions 
of  other  days.  Men  have  always  been  learning  languages, 
in  greater  or  lees  measure  ;  adding  to  their  own  mother- 
tongues  the  idioms  of  the  races  about  them,  for  the  practical 
end  of  communication  with  those  races,  of  access  to  their 
thought  and  knowledge.  There  has,  too,  hardly  been  a  time 
when  some  have  not  been  led  on  from  the  acquisition  of 
languages  to  the  study  of  language.  The  interest  of  this 
precious  and  wonderful  possession  of  man,  at  once  the  sign 
And  the  meaas  of  hia  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
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creation,  haa  in  ail  agea  strongly  impreaaed  the  reflecting  and 
philosoptical,  and  impelled  them  to  speenlate  respecting  its 
nature,  its  history,  and  its  origin.  Eeaearches  into  the 
genealogies  and  affinities  of  words  have  exercised  the  in- 
genuity  of  numberless  generations  of  acute  and  inquiring 
minds.  Moreover,  the  historical  results  attaiaahle  by  such 
researches,  the  light  cast  by  them  upon  the  derivation 
and  connection  of  races,  have  never  wholly  escaped  re- 
cognition.  The  general  objects  and  methods  of  linguistic 
6tudy  are  far  too  obviously  suggested,  and  of  far  too  engaging 
interest,  not  to  have  won  a  certain  ihare  of  regard,  from 
the  time  when  men  first  began  to  inquire  into  things  and 
their  causes. 

Nothing,  however,  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  science 
was  the  result  of  these  older  investigations  in  the  domain  of 
Ianguag3,  any  more  than  in  those  of  chemistry  and  astronomy. 
Hasty  generalizations,  baseless  hypotheses,  inconclusive  de- 
ductions, were  as  rife  in  the  former  department  of  study  as 
they  were  in  the  two  latter  while  yet  ptwaing  through  the 
preliminary  stages  of  alchemy  and  astrology.  The  difficulty 
was  in  all  the  cases  nearly  the  same ;  it  lay  in  the  paucity  of 
observed  facts,  and  in  the  faulty  position  which  the  inquirer 
assumed  toward  them.  There  had  been  no  sufficient  collec- 
tion and  claasifleation  of  phenomena,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
inductive  reasoning,  for  the  establishment  of  sound  methods 
and  the  elaboration  of  true  results  ;  and  along  with  this,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  it,  prejudice  and  assumption  had 
usurped  the  place  of  induction.  National  self-sufficiency  and 
inherited  prepossession  long  helped  to  narrow  the  limits 
imposed  by  unfavourable  circumstances  upon  the  extent  of 
linguistic  knowledge,  restraining  that  liberality  of  inquiry 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  a  science.  Ancient 
peoples  were  accustomed  to  think  each  its  own  dialect  the 
only  true  language ;  other  tongues  were  to  them  mere  bar- 
barous jargons,  unworthy  of  study.  Modern  nati 
virtue  of  their  history,  their  higher  culture,  and  theii 
tianity,  have  been  much  less  uncharitably  exelusii 
their  reverence  for  the  two  classical  idioms,  the  Gbeek  and 
Ijatiu,  and  for  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  He- 
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bi«w,  80  widened  their  tinguistie  Jiorizon  as  gradually  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  juater  aud  more  comprehensive  views  of 
the  character  and  history  of  human  speech.  The  restless 
and  penetrating  spirit  of  inyestigation,  finally,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  ita  tiisatiable  appetite  for  iacts,  its 
tendency  to  induction,  and  its  practical  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  human  interests,  and  of  the  aljsolute  value  of  all 
means  of  knowledge  respecting  human  conditions  and  his- 
tory, has  brought  about  as  rapid  a  development  in  linguistic 
study  as  in  the  kindred  branches  of  physical  study  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  The  truth  being  once  recognized 
that  no  dialect,  however  rude  and  humble,  is  without  worth, 
or  -without  a  bearing  upon  the  understanding  of  even  the 
most  polished  and  cultivated  tongues,  all  that  followed  was  a 
matter  of  course.  Linguistic  material  was  gathered  in  from 
every  quarter,  literary,  coramereial,  and  philanthropic  activity 
combining  to  facilitate  ita  collection  and  thorough  examina- 
tion. Ancient  records  were  brought  to  light  and  deci- 
phered ;  new  languages  were  dragged  from  obacurity  and 
made  accessible  to  study. 

The  recognition,  not  long  to  be  deferred  when  once  atten- 
tion was  turned  in  the  right  direction,  of  the  special  rela- 
tionship of  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  with  one 
another  and  with  the  languages  of  south-western  Asia — the 
establishment  of  the  Indo-European  famUy  of  languages- 
was  the  turning-point  in  thia  history,  the  true  beginning  of 
linguistic  science.  The  great  mass  of  dialects  of  the  family, 
descendants  of  a  common  parent,  covering  a  period  of  four 
thousand  years  with  their  converging  lines  of  development, 
supplied  just  the  ground  which  the  science  needed  to  grow 
up  upon,  working  out  its  methods,  getting  fully  into  view 
its  ends,  and  devising  the  means  of  their  attainment.  The 
true  mode  of  fruitful  iuTestigation  was  discovered;  it  ap- 
peaj-ed  that  a  wide  and  searching  comparison  of  kindred 
idioms  was  the  way  in  which  to  trace  out  their  history,  and 
arrive  at  a  real  comprehension  of  the  life  and  growth  of  lan- 
guage. Comparative  philology,  then,  became  the  handmaid 
of  ethnology  and  history,  the  forerunner  and  founder  of  tha 
i  human  epeeeh. 
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No  single  circumstaace  more  powerfully  aided  tlie  onward 
movement  than  the  introduction  to  Western  scholars  of  tha 
Sanskrit,  the  ancient  and  aaered  dialect  of  India.  Its  ex- 
ceeding -age,  its  remarkahle  conservation  of  primitive 
material  and  torma  ita  uneiiTialled  transparency  of  atructure, 
give  it  an  indieput-ible  right  to  the  first  place  among  the 
tongues  of  the  Indo-European  tamily  Upon  their  compari- 
son, already  fruittully  begun  it  cast  a  new  aud  welcome 
light  displaying  clearly  their  hitherto  obscure  relations, 
rectifying  their  dtuhtful  etymologies  illustrating  the  laws 
of  reaearch  which  must  be  followed  in  their  study,  and 
in  that  of  all  other  languages.  "What  linguistic  science 
might  have  become  without  auch  a  basis  aa  was  afforded  it 
in  the  Indo-European  dialects,  what  Indo-European  philology 
might  have  become  without  the  help  of  the  Sanskrit,  it  were 
idle  to  speculate :  certain  it  is  that  they  could  not  have 
grown  HO  rapidly,  or  reached  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
state  of  adyancement  in  which  we  now  already  behold  them. 
As  a  historical  fact,  the  scientific  study  of  human  speech  is 
founded  upon  the  comparative  phUology  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages,  and  this  acknowledges  the  Sanskrit  aa  ita 
most  valuable  means  and  aid. 

But  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  history  of  growth  of  lin- 
guistic sciencedownto  the  present  time,  with  particular  notice 
of  ita  successive  st^es,  and  with  due  mention  of  the  scholars 
who  have  helped  it  on,  does  not  lie  within  the  plan  of  these 
lectures.  Interesting  as  the  task  might  be  found,  its  execu- 
tion would  reijuire  more  time  than  we  can  spare  from  topics 
of  more  essential  consequence.*  A  brief  word  or  two  is  all 
we  can  afford  to  the  subject.  G-ermany  is,  far  more  than 
any  other  country,  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  study  of 
language.  There  was  produced,  at  the  beginning  of  thia 
century,  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the  prelimi- 
nary coUeetions  of  material,  spocimena  of  dialects  with  rude 
attempt  at  their  classification  —  the  "  Mithridates  "  of 
Adelung  and  Vater,  There  Jacob  Grimm  gave  the  first 
exemplification  on  a  grand  acale  of  the  value  and  power  of 
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the  comparative  method  of  ioTestigation  in  language,  in  hii 
grammar  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  a  wort  of  gigantic  labour, 
in  which  each  dialect  -was  made  to  explain  the  history  and  cha- 
racter  of  all,  and  all  of  each.  There — what  was  of  yet  greater 
consequence — Bopp  laid,  in  1816,  the  fonndation  of  Indo-Eu- 
ropean comparatiT©  phOology,  by  his  "  Conjugation-system  of 
the  Sanskrit  Language,  as  compared  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Persian,  and  German;  "  following  it  later  with  his  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family — a  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  gav* 
shape  and  substance  to  the  science.  There,  too,  the  labours 
of  sneh  men  as  the  Schlegels,  Pott,  and  "Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt,  especially  of  the  last-named,  extended  its  view  and 
generalized  its  principles,  making  it  no  longer  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  a  single  department  of  human  speech, 
but  a  systematic  and  philosophical  treatment  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  universal  language  and  their  causes.  The  names  of 
Eask,  too,  the  Danish  scholar  and  trayeBer,  and  of  Bur. 
Douf,  the  eminent  French  savant,  must  not  be  passed  unno- 
ticed among  those  of  the  founders  of  linguistic  science. 
Indeed,  how  ripe  the  age  was  for  the  hirth  of  this  new- 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  how  natural  an  outgrowth 
it  was  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  it  arose,  ia  shown  by 
the  fact  that  its  most  important  methods  were  worked  out 
and  applied,  more  or  less  fully,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  by 
several  independent  scholars,  of  different  eountriea — by 
Eask,  Eopp,  Grimm,  Pott,  Eurnouf. 

A  host  of  worthy  rivals  and  followers  of  the  men  whose 
names  we  have  noted  have  arisen  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  in  America,  to  continue  the  work  which  these  had 
begun  ;  and  by  their  aid  the  science  has  already  attained  a 
degree  of  advancement  that  is  truly  astonishing,  considering 
its  so  recent  origin.  Though  stiU  in  its  young  and  rapidly 
growing  stage,  with  its  domain  but  just  surveyed  and  only 
partially  occupied,  its  basis  is  yet  laid  broadly  and  deeply 
enough,  its  methods  and  laws  are  sure  enough,  the  objects  it 
aims  at  and  the  results  it  ia  yielding  are  sufficiently  import- 
ant, in  themselves  and  in  their  bearing  upon  other  branehea 
of  human  knowledge,  to  warrant  it  in  challenging  a  placp 
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among  tlie  sciences,  as  not  the  least  worthy,  though  one 
of  the  youDgeat,  of  their  sisterhood,  and  to  give  it  a  claim 
which  may  not  he  disregarded  to  the  attention  of  every  scho- 
lar, and  of  eyery  well-educated  person. 

The  material  and  subject  of  linguietic  science  is  language, 
in  its  entirety ;  all  the  accessible  forms  of  human  speech,  in 
their  infinite  variety,  whether  still  living  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  men,  or  preserved  only  in  written  documenta,  or 
carved  on  the  scantier  but  more  imperishable  records  of 
brass  and  stone.  It  has  a  field  and  scope  limited  to  no  age, 
and  to  no  portion  of  mankind.  The  dialects  of  the  obscurest 
and  most  humbly  endowed  races  are  its  care,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  leaders  in  the  world's  history.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever a  sound  has  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  humaa  being, 
to  signalize  to  others  the  movements  of  his  spirit,  this  science 
would  fain  take  it  up  and  study  it,  as  having  a  character  and 
office  worthy  of  attentive  esamination.  Every  fact  of  every 
language,  in  the  view  of  the  linguistic  student,  calls  for  ha 
investigation,  since  only  in  the  light  of  all  can  any  be  com- 
pletely understood.  To  assemble,  arrange,  and  esplain  the 
whole  body  of  linguistic  plienomena,  so  as  thoroi^.gUy  to  com- 
prehend them,  in  each  separate  part  and  under  all  aspects, 
is  his  endeavour.  His  province,  while  touching,  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  that  of  the  philologist,  or  student  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge  as  deposited  in  literary  records,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  upon  that  of  the  mere  linguist,  or  learner 
of  languages  for  their  practical  use,  and  while  exchanging 
friendly  aid  with  both  of  these,  is  yet  distinct  from  either. 
He  deals  with  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  its 
means  of  espression,  not  its  record ;  he  deals  with  simple 
words  and  phrases,  not  with  sentences  and  texts.  He  aims 
to  trace  out  the  inner  life  of  language,  to  discover  its  origin, 
to  foUow  its  successive  steps  of  growth,  and  to  deduce  the 
laws  that  govern  its  mutations,  the  recognition  of  which 
ahaU  account  to  him  for  both  the  unity  and  the  variety  of 
its  present  manifested  phases  ;  and,  along  with  this,  to  appre-. 
hend  the  nature  of  language  as  a  human  endowment,  its  re- 
lation to  thought,  its  influence  upon  tho  development  of  in- 
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tellect  and  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  the  hiatory  of  mind 
^nd  of  knowledge  as  reflected  in  it. 

The  exceeding  interest  of  this  whole  claas  of  inquiries  is 
at  first  sight  manifest,  but  it  grows  to  our  sense  in  measure 
as  we  reflect  upOD  it.  We  are  apt  to  take  language,  like  so 
many  other  things  of  familiar  daily  use,  as  a  thing  of  course, 
without  appreciating  the  mystery  and  deep  significance 
which  belong  to  it.  We  clothe  our  thoughts  without  efibrt 
or  reflection  in  words  and  phrases,  having  regard  only  to  the 
practical  ends  of  expression  and  communication,  and  the 
power  conferred  hy  them  :  we  do  not  think  of  the  long  his- 
tory of  changes  ot  form  and  thangea  of  signifiLation  through 
which  each  mdiyidual  Ticable  empl  yed  by  us  has  passed  of 
the  labour  which  its  origination  and  gradual  elaboratim  haa 
cost  to  fiuceeasive  generations  of  thinkers  and  speakers  We 
do  not  meditate  upon  the  importance  to  ua  of  this  capacity 
of  espiession  nor  consider  how  entirely  the  1  latory  of  man 
would  have  been  changed  had  he  possessed  no  such  faculty 
how  little  of  that  enlij,htenment  which  we  biast  would  have 
been  ours  if  our  ancestors  had  left  no  spoken  memorial  of 
their  mental  and  apij  tu^l  acquisitions  how  m  short  with 
out  speech  the  noble  en  lowments  of  our  nature  ■«  oul  1  have 
remained  ilmo't  wholly  undeveloped  and  useless  It  is  in- 
deed neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  oui  minda 
should  be  continually  penetrated  with  a  realizmg  sense  of 
the  marielloui  character  of  language  but  we  ahculd  be  in 
excusable  li  we  neglected  altogetl  er  to  submit  it  to  buch  an 
esamination  ai  should  n  ake  us  under  tand  its  nature  and 
bistorj  and  should  prepare  our  nund^  to  grasp  bj  reflection 
Its  whole  significan  e 

These  and  such  aa  thee  are  the  objects  moat  directly 
s  med  at  by  the  scientific  student  of  language  But  there 
are  others  of  a  different  character  to  which  his  miestigv 
tions  conduct  him  haril(  lea?  immediately  and  which  con 
stitute  an  essentnl  part  of  the  interest  which  invests  ttem 
It  IS  a  truth  now  ilmost  aa  familiar  as  fifty  years  ago  it 
would  lave  been  decmei  new  and  stirtling  that  language 
furnishes  the  p-m  ipal  means  ot  fruitful  inquiry  into  tie 
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deeds  and  fates  of  mankind  during  tlie  agea  which  precc-do 
direct  historical  record.  It  enables  us  to  determine,  in  tlie 
main,  both  the  fact  and  the  degree  of  relationship  subsist- 
ing among  the  different  diTisious  of  maakind,  and  thus  to 
group  them  together  into  families,  the  members  of  which 
must  have  once  set  forth  from  a  common  home,  with  a  com- 
mon character  and  a  common  culture,  howeyer  widely  separ- 
ated, and  however  unlike  in  manners  and  institutions,  we 
may  find  them  to  be,  when  they  firat  eome  forth  into  the 
light  of  written  history.  Upon  the  study  of  language  is 
mainly  founded  the  science  of  ethnology,  the  science  which 
investigates  the  genealogy  of  natioEs.  I  say,  mainly  found- 
ed, without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  claims  of  physical 
science  in  this  regard ;  the  relation  between  linguistic  and 
physical  science,  and  their  joint  and  respective  value  to  eth- 
nology, will  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  point 
further  on  in  our  inquiries.  But  language  is  also  pregnant 
with  information  respecting  races  which  lies  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  physical  science :  it  bears  within  itself  plain 
evidences  of  mental  and  moral  character  and  capacity,  of  de- 
gree of  culture  attained,  of  the  history  of  knowledge,  philo- 
sophy, and  religious  opinion,  of  intercourse  among  peoples, 
and  even  of  the  physical  circunistances  by  which  those  who 
speak  it  have  been  surrounded.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  volume  of 
the  most  varied  historical  information  to  those  who  know 
how  to  read  it  and  to  derive  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

To  survey  the  whole  vast  field  of  linguistic  science,  taking 
even  a  rapid  view  of  all  the  facts  it  embraces  and  the  results 
derived  from  their  examination,  is  obviously  beyond  our 
power  in  a  brief  series  of  lectures  lite  the  present.  I  shall 
not,  accordingly,  attempt  a  formally  systematic  presentation 
of  the  subject,  laying  out  its  different  departments  and  de- 
fining their  limits  and  mutual  relations.  It  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  more  for  our  profit  to  discuss  in  a  somewhat 
general  and  familiar  way  the  fundamental  facta  in  the  life  of 
language,  those  whjch  exhibit  moat  clearly  its  character,  and 
determine  the  method  of  its  study.  We  shall  thus  gain  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  linguistic  evidence,  see  how  it  is 
eli:ited  from  the  material  containing  it,  and  what  and  how 
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it  \i&s  force  to  prove.  We  shall,  in  sliort,  endeayour  to 
arrive  at  an  apprehenaion  of  the  fun  da  mental  principles  of 
the  science.  But  we  shall  also  find  occasion  to  glance  at 
the  main  reaulta  accomplished  hy  ita  means,  seeking  to  un- 
dnrstantt  what  language  is  and  what  is  ita  value  to  man,  and 
to  recognize  tlie  great  truths  iu  human  history  which  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  establishing. 

In  order  to  these  ends,  we  shall  first  take  up  one  or  two 
preliminary  questions,  the  discussion  of  which  will  show  us 
how  language  lives  and  grows,  and  bow  it  is  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  will  guide  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  place 
which  its  study  occupies  among  the  sciences.  "We  shall 
then  go  on  to  a  more  detailed  examination  and  iUuatration 
of  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth,  and  of  the  maimer  in 
which  they  produce  the  inceasant  changea  of  form  and  con- 
tent which  language  is  everywhere  and  always  undergoing. 
"We  shall  note,  further,  the  various  cauaes  which  aifeet  the 
kind  and  rate  of  linguistic  change.  The  result  of  these 
proceaaea  of  growth,  in  bringing  about  the  separation  of 
languages  into  dialects,  will  next  engage  our  attention. 
This  will  prepare  ua  for  a  construction  of  the  group  of 
dialects,  and  the  family  of  more  diatautly  related  languages, 
of  which  our  own  English  speech  is  a  member,  and  for  an 
eiamination  and  estimate  of  the  evidence  which  proves  them 
related.  The  extent  and  importance,  historical  and  lin- 
guistic, of  this  family  will  be  set  forth,  and  its  course  of  de- 
velopment briefly  sketched.  We  shall  nest  pass  in  review 
the  other  great  families  into  which  the  known  forms  of 
human  speech  are  divided,  noticing  their  most  striking 
characteristics.  Then  wDl  be  taken  up  certain  general 
questions,  of  prime  interest  and  importa.nce,  suggested  by 
such  a  review — as  the  relative  value  and  authority  of  lin- 
guistic and  of  physical  evidence  of  race,  and  the  bearing  of  lan- 
guage upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  unity  or  variety  of 
the  human  species.  I'inally,  we  shall  consider  the  origin  of 
language,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  its  value  as  an  element 
in  human  progress.  And  a  recognition  of  the  aid  which  it 
receives  in  this  last  respect  from  written  and  recorded 
■peech  will  lead  ue,  by  way  of  appendix,  to  take  a  cursory 
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view  of  the  historical  development  of  the  art  of  writing. 
The  method  which  we  shaJI  follow  will  he,  as  much  aa 
posaihle,  the  analytic  rather  than  the  synthetic,  the  in- 
quiring rather  than  the  dogmatic.  We  shall  strive,  above 
all  things,  aiter  clearness,  and  shall  proceed  always  from 
that  which  is  well-known  or  ohvious  to  that  which  is  more 
recondite  and  obscure,  establishing  principles  by  induction 
from  facts  which  lie  within  the  cognizauce  of  every  well- 
educated  person.  For  this  reason,  our  examples,  whether 
typical  or  illustrative,  wHl  be  especially  sought  among  tho 
phenomena  of  our  own  familiar  idiom ;  since  every  living 
and  growing  language  has  that  within  it  which  esemplifiea 
the  essential  facts  and  principles  belonging  to  all  human 
speech.  We  shall  also  avoid,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
use  of  figurative,  metaphysical,  or  technical  phraseology, 
endeavouring  to  talk  the  language  of  plain  and  homely  fact. 
Not  a  little  of  the  mystery  and  obscurity  which,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  invest  the  whole  subject  of  language,  is  due 
to  the  common  employment  respecting  it  of  terms  founded 
on  analogies  instead  of  facts,  and  calling  up  the  things  they 
represent  surrounded  and  dimmed  by  a  halo  of  fancy,  in- 
stead of  presenting  sharply  cut  outluies  ajid  distinct  lineiu 
ments. 

The  whole  subject  of  linguistic  investigation  may  be  con- 
yeniently  summed  up  in  the  single  inquiry,  "  Why  do  we 
Bpeak  as  we  do  ?  "  The  essential  character  of  the  study  of 
language,  as  distinguished  from  the  study  of  languages,  lies 
in  this,  that  it  seeks  everywhere,  not  the  facts,  hut  the  rea- 
sons of  them ;  it  asks,  not  how  we  speak,  or  should  speak, 
but  for  what  reason  ;  pursuing  its  search  for  reasons  back  to 
the  very  ultimate  facts  of  human  history,  and  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  human  nature.  To  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  investigation  by  this  inquiry,  it  needs  to  be  proposed  in 
more  than  one  sense  ;  as  the  most  fitting  introduction  to 
our  whole  discussion,  let  us  put  it  first  in  its  plainest  and 
most  restricted  meaning:  namely,  why  do  we  ourselves 
speak  the  English  as  our  mother-tongue,  or  native  language, 
instead  of  any  other  of  the  thousand  varying  forms  of  speech 
eoirent  among  menP    It  is  indeed  a  simple  question, but  to 
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answer  t  distinctly  and  truly  will  lay  the  best  possible 
founJation  for  our  further  progress,  clearing  our  way  of 
more  than  one  of  the  imperfect  apprehensions,  or  the  misiiii- 
prehensions,  which  are  apt  to  encumber  the  steps  of  students 
of  language. 

The  general  answer  is  so  obvious  aa  hardly  to  require  to 
he  pointed  out :  we  speat  English  because  we  were  taught 
it  by  those  who  suirOTinded  us  in  our  infancy  and  growing 
age.  It  is  our  mother- tongue,  because  we  got  it  from  the 
lips  of  our  mothers  ;  it  is  our  native  language,  inasmuch  aa 
we  were  bom,  not  indeed  into  the  possession  of  it,  but  into 
the  company  of  those  who  already  spoke  it,  having  learned 
it  in  the  same  way  before  us.  We  were  not  left  to  our  own 
devices,  to  work  out  for  ourselves  the  great  problem  of  how 
to  talk.  In  our  case,  there  was  no  development  of  language 
out  of  our  own  internal  resources,  by  the  reflection  of 
phenomena  in  consciousness,  or  however  else  we  may  choose 
to  describe  it ;  by  the  action  of  a  natural  impulse,  shaping 
ideas,  and  creating  suitable  expression  for  them.  No  sooner 
were  our  minds  so  far  matured  aa  to  be  capable  of  intelli- 
gently associating  an  idea  and  its  sign,  than  we  learned, 
first  to  recognize  the  persons  and  things  about  us,  the  most 
familiar  acts  and  phenomena  of  our  little  world,  by  the  names 
which  others  applied  to  them,  and  then  to  apply  to  them  the 
same  names  ourselves.  Thus,  most  of  us  learned  first  of  all 
to  stammer  the  childish  words  for '  father '  and  '  mother,'  put, 
for  our  convenience,  in  the  accents  easiest  for  unpractised 
lipa  to  frame.  Then,  as  we  grew  on,  we  acquired  daily  mora 
and  more,  partly  by  direct  inatmction,  partly  by  imitation  s 
those  who  had  the  care  of  us  contracted  their  ideas  and  aim- 
pHfied  their  speech  to  suit  our  weak  capacities  ;  they  watched 
with  iaterest  every  new  vocable  which  we  mastered,  cor- 
rected our  numberless  errors,  explained  what  we  but  half 
understood,  checked  ua  when  we  used  longer  words  and 
more  ambitious  phrases  than  we  could  employ  correctly  or 
wield  adroitly,  and  drilled  us  in  the  utterance  of  sounds 
which  come  hard  to  the  beginner.  The  kind  and  degree  of 
the  training  thus  given,  indeed,  varied  greatly  in  different 
cases,  aa  did  the  prsviaion  made  for  the  necessary  wants  (4 
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ciiildhood  in  respect  to  other  matters  ;  as,  foi  instance,  the 
food,  tbe  dress,  the  moral  nxirture.  Just  as  come  have  to 
rough  their  way  hy  the  hardest  through  the  hcenes  of  early 
life,  beaten,  half-starved,  clad  in  scanty  rags,  whde  yet  some 
care  and  piovision  were  wholly  indispensable,  and  no  child 
could  have  lived  through  infancy  without  them— so,  as  con- 
cerns language,  some  get  but  the  coarsest  and  most  meagre  in- 
struction, and  yet  in'ttruction  enough  to  help  tliem  through 
the  first  stages  of  learning  how  to  speak  In  the  least 
favourable  iircumstances,  there  niuit  have  been  constantly 
about  every  one  of  us  in  our  earliest  yeirs  an  amount  and 
style  of  speech  surpassing  our  acquirements  and  be\(.nd  our 
reavh,  and  our  accjuisitiou  of  language  consisted  in  our  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  of  this  as  we  were  able  In 
proportion,  as  our  minds  grew  in  a),tmty  and  pov^cr  of  com- 
prehension, and  our  knowledge  increased,  our  notions  and 
conceptions  were  brought  into  shapes  mainly  agreeing  with 
those  which  they  wore  m  the  minds  of  those  around  ub, 
and  received  in  our  usage  the  appellations  to  which  the  latter 
were  accustomed.  On  makiug  acquaintance  with  certain 
liquids,  colourless  or  white,  we  had  not  to  go  throuph  a  pro- 
cess of  observation  and  study  of  their  properties,  in  order  to 
devise  suitable  titles  for  them ;  we  were  taught  that  these 
were  water  and  milk.  The  one  of  them,  when  standing 
stagnant  in  patches,  or  rippling  between  gieen  banks,  we> 
learned  to  call,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  prefer- 
ence of  our  instructors, ^00 Z  or  puddle,  and  hook  or  neer 
An  elevation  rising  blue  in  the  distance,  or  towering  nearer 
above  us,  attracted  our  attention,  and  drew  from  us  the  staple 
inquiry  "  "What  is  that  F  " — the  answer,  "  A  mountain,"  or 
"  A  hUl,"  brought  to  our  vocabulary  one  of  the  innumerable 
additions  which  it  gained  in  a  like  way.  Along  with  the 
names  of  eiternal  sensible  objects,  we  thus  learned  also  that 
prectical  classification  of  them  which  our  language  recog- 
nizes: we  learned  to  distinguish  hrooh  and  river;  hill  and 
mountain  ;  tree,  bush,  vine,  ghruh,  and  plant ;  and  so  on,  11 
cases  without  number.  In  like  manner,  among  the  varioua 
acts  which  we  were  capable  of  performing,  we  were  tauglit 
to  designate  certain  ones  by  specific  titles  ■-  much  reproof 
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for  instance,  doubtless  made  us  early  understand  what  yf&a 
meant  by  cri/,  strike,  push,  kick,  hite,  and  otter  namea  for 
misdeeds  incident  to  even  the  best- regulated  childhood. 
How  long  our  own  ineiital  states  might  have  remained  a 
confused  and  indistinct  chaos  to  our  unasBisted  reflection, 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  were  soon  helped  to  single  out  and 
recognize  by  appropriate  appellations  certain  ones  among 
them :  for  example,  a  warm  feeling  of  gratification  and  at. 
tachment  we  were  made  to  signify  by  the  expression  Itme; 
an  inferior  degree  of  the  same  feeling  by  like ;  and  their 
opposite  by  hate.  Long  before  any  process  of  analysis  and 
combination  carried  on  within  ourselves  would  have  given 
us  the  distinct  conceptions  of  true  and  false,  of  good  and 
naughty,  they  were  carefully  set  before  us,  and  their  due  ap- 
prehension was  enforced  by  &ithful  admonition,  or  by  some- 
thing yet  more  serioua.  And  not  only  were  we  thus  assisted 
to  an  intelligent  recognition  of  ourselves  and  the  world  im- 
mediately about  UB,  but  knowledge  began  at  once  to  be 
communicated  to  us  respecting  things  beyond  our  reach. 
The  appellations  of  hosts  of  objects,  of  places,  of  beings, 
which  we  had  not  seen,  and  perhaps  have  not  even  yet  seen, 
we  learned  by  hearing  or  by  reading,  and  direct  instruction 
enabled  us  to  attach  to  them  some  characteristic  idea,  more 
or  leas  complete  and  adequate.  Thus,  we  had  not  to  cross 
the  ocean,  and  to  coast  about  and  traverse  a  certain  island 
beyond  it,  in  order  to  know  that  there  is  acountry  England, 
and  to  hold  it  apart,  by  specific  attributes,  from  otiier  coun- 
tries of  which  we  obtained  like  knowledge  by  like  means. 

But  enough  of  thia  illustration.  It  is  already  snfBciently 
clear  that  the  acquisition  of  language  was  one  of  the  stepa 
of  our  earliest  education.  We  did  not  make  our  own  tongue, 
or  any  part  of  it;  we  neither  selected  the  objects,  acts, 
mental  states,  relations,  which  should  be  separately  desig- 
nated, nor  devised  their  distinctive  designations.  We  simply 
received  and  appropriated,  as  well  as  we  could,  whatever 
our  instmctora  were  pleased  to  set  before  us.  Independence 
of  the  general  usagea  of  speech  waa  neither  encouraged  nor 
tolerated  in  us  ;  nor  did  we  feel  tempted  toward  independ- 
•ace.     Our  object  was  to  commimicate  with  those  among 
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whom  fiir  lot  was  caifc,  to  understaad  thetn  and  be  under- 
stood  by  them,  to  Icaru  what  their  greater  wisdom  and 
eiperience  could  impart  to  us.  In  order  to  this,  we  had  to 
think  and  talit  as  they  did,  and  we  were  content  to  do  so. 
Why  such  and  auch  a  combination  of  sounds  waa  applied  to 
designate  such  and  such  an  idea  waa  to  us  a,  matter  of  utter 
indifference  ;  all  we  knew  or  cared  to  know  waa  that  others 
BO  appUed  it.  Questions  of 'etymology,  of  fltneaa  of  appella- 
tion, concerned  ua  not.  What  was  it  to  ua,  for  instance, 
when  the  answer  came  back  to  one  of  our  childish  inquiriei 
after  namea,  that  the  word  mountain  was  imported  into  our 
tongue  out  of  the  Latin,  through  the  Norman  French,  and 
waa  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  'hilly,  mountainoua,' 
while  Mil  had  once  a  ^  in  it,  indicating  its  relationship  with 
the  adjective  high  ?  We  recognized  no  tie  between  any  word 
and  the  idea  represented  by  it  excepting  a  mental  aasooiation 
which  we  had  ouraelves  formed,  under  the  guidance,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  example,  of  those  about  ua.  We  do,  indeed, 
when  a  little  older,  perhaps,  begin  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
inq^uiring  into  the  reasons  why  this  word  means  that  thing, 
and  not  otherwise :  but  it  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
curiosity ;  if  we  fail  to  find  a  reason,  or  if  the  reason  be 
found  trivial  and  insufficient,  we  do  not  on  that  account  re- 
ject the  word.  Thus  every  vocable  was  to  us  an  arbitrary 
and  conventional  sign  arbitrary,  be  auie  "vny  one  of  a  thou- 
sand other  vocables  could  haie  been  just  as  easilv  learned 
by  US  and  associated  with  the  same  idea ,  conventional, 
because  the  one  we  acquired  had  its  sole  ground  and  sanc- 
tion in  the  consenting  us<ige  of  the  community  of  which  we 
formed  a  part. 

Eace  and  blood  it  la  equally  evident,  had  nothing  to  du 
directly  with  determining  our  language  English  descent 
would  never  have  made  us  tilk  Enghsh  No  matter  who 
were  our  ancestors  ,  if  those  about  ua  had  said  vjoster  and 
milch,  or  enu  and  laif,  or  hudor  and  gala,  instead  ot  v,ater 
and  milk,  we  should  have  done  the  same  We  could  just  aa 
readily  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  siy  htbeti  or  aimer  oi 
philein,  as  lose,  wahrheit  or  ocnte  jr  aJctheia,  aa  trulk  And 
BO  in  every  other  case      Aa  American  or  English  mother. 
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anxious  that  her  child  ehould  grow  up  duly  accomplinhed, 
gives  it  a  French  nurse,  and  takea  care  that  no  English  be 
spoken  in  its  presence ;  and  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the 
Joneses  can  save  it  from  talking  French  first,  as  if  this  were 
indeed  its  own  mother-tongue.  An  infant  is  taken  aliva 
from  the  arms  of  its  drowned  mother,  the  only  waif  east 
upon  the  shore  from  the  wreck  of  a  strange  vessel ;  and  it 
learns  the  tongue  of  its  foster-parents ;  no  outbreak  of 
natural  and  hereditary  speech  ever  betrays  from  what  land 
it  derived  its  birth.  The  child  of  a  father  and  mother  of 
different  race  and  speech  learns  the  tongue  of  either,  aa 
circumstances  and  their  choice  may  determine  ;  or  it  learns 
hoth,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  them,  hardly  knowing 
which  to  call  its  native  language.  The  hands  of  Africans, 
stolen  from  their  homes  and  imported  into  America,  lost  in 
a  generation  their  Congo  or  Mendi,  and  acquired  irom  their 
fellow-slaves  a  rude  jargon  in  which  they  could  communicate 
with  one  another  and  with  their  masters.  The  Babel  of 
dialects  brought  every  year  to  our  shores  hy  the  thousands 
of  foreigners  who  come  to  seek  a  new  home  among  us,  dis- 
appear in  aa  brief  a  time,  or  are  kept  up  only  where  those 
who  speak  them  herd  together  in  separate  communities. 
The  Irish  peasantry,  mingled  with  and  domineered  over  by 
English  colonists,  governed  under  English  institutions,  feel- 
ing the  whole  weight,  for  good  and  for  evil,  of  a  superior 
Engiish  civOization,  incapacitated  from  rising  above  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty  and  ignorance  without  command  of  English 
speech,  unlearn  by  degrees  their  native  Celtic  tongue,  and 
adopt  the  dialect  of  the  ruling  and  cultivated  class. 

No  one,  I  am  confident,  can  fail  to  allow  that  this  is  a 
true  account  of  the  process  by  which  we  acquire  our  "  mother- 
tongue."  Every  one  recognizes,  as  the  grand  advantage  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  language,  the  &ct  that  in  it  and  by  it 
whatever  of  truth  and  knowledge  each  generation  has  learned 
or  worked  out  can  be  made  over  into  the  possession  of  tha 
generation  foUowiug.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  of  us 
study  the  world  for  himself,  in  order  to  apprehend  and 
classify  the  varied  objects  it  contains,  with  their  qualities 
■ud  relations,  and  invent  designations  for  them.     Thia  ha| 
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been  dote  by  those  who  came  before  ii9,  and  we  enter  into 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.  It  is  only  the  first  mail,  before 
whom  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  must 
present  itself,  to  see  what  he  will  call  it ;  whatever  he  calls 
any  living  creature,  that  is  the  name  thereof,  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  to  his  family  and  descendants,  who  are  content  to 
Btyle  each  as  their  father  had  done  before  them. 

Our  acquisition  of  English,  however,  has  as  yet  been  but 
partially  and  imperfectly  described. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  which  we  thus  learn  ia  oi 
that  peculiar  form  or  local  variety  which  is  tallied  by  our  in- 
structors and  models.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  one  may 
have  been  surrounded  from  birth  by  thoscj  and  those  only, 
whose  speech  is  wholly  ^^nnfnrmeii  tij  pi-H^ep);  BtH.nrinrrla  ; 
then  it  will  have  been,  at  least,  his  own  fault  if  he  has 
learned  aught  but  the  purest  and  most  universally  accepted 
English.  But  such  cases  cannot  be  otherwise  than  rare.  For, 
setting  aside  the  fact  that  all  are  not  agreed  as  to  whose 
usage  forms  the  unexceptionable  standard,  nothing  can  ba 
more  certain  than  that  few,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  know 
and  follow  it  accurately.  Not  many  of  us  can  escape  ac- 
quiring in  our  youth  some  tinge  of  local  dialect,  of  slang 
characteristic  of  grade  or  occupation,  of  personal  peculiari- 
ties, even,  belonging  to  our  initiators  into  the  mysteries  of 
speech.  These  may  be  mere  ineleganciea  of  prMjinciation, 
appearing  in  individual  words  or  in  the  general  tone  of  ut- 
terance, like  the  nasal  twang,  and  the  flattening  of  ott  into 
^«,  which  common  fame  injuriously  ascribes  to  the  Yankee  ; 
or  they  may  be  ungrammatical  modes  of  expression,  or  un- 
couth turns  and  forms  of  construction ;  or  favourite  recur- 
rent phrases,  such  as  I  guess,  I  calculate,  J  reckon,  J  expect, 
you  hncm,  each  of  which  has  its  own  region  of  prevalence ; 
or  colloquialisms  and  vulgarisms,  which  ought  to  hide  their 
heads  in  good  English  society ;  or  words  of  only  dialectic 
currency,  which  the  general  language  does  not  recognize. 
Any  or  all  of  these  or  of  their  like  we  innocently  '.earn  along 
with  the  rest  of  our  speech,  not  knowing  how  to  distinguish 
the  evil  from  the  good.  And  often,  as  some  of  us  know  to 
our    cost,  errors  and  infelicitiea   are  thus    sc    thoroughly 
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wrought  into  our  minds,  as  parts  of  our  habitual  modes  of 
expression,  that  not  all  the  care  and  instruction  of  after  life 
can  rid  us  of  them.  How  many  men  of  culture  and 
eminent  ability  do  we  meet  with,  who  exhihit  through  life 
the  marks  of  a  defective  or  vicious  early  training  in  their 
native  tongue  !  The  dominion  of  habit  is  not  leas  powerful 
in  language  than  in  anything  else  that  we  acquire  Mid  prac- 
tise. It  is  not  alone  true  that  he  who  h^  once  thoroughly 
learned  English  is  thereby  almost  disqualified  from  ever 
attaining  a  native  facility,  correctness,  and  elegance  in  any 
foreign  tongue ;  one  may  also  so  thoroughly  learn  3  had 
style  of  English  as  never  to  be  able  to  ennoble  it  into  the 
heat  and  moat  approved  form  of  his  native  speech.  Tet, 
with  us,  the  influences  which  tend  to  repress  and  eradicate 
local  peculiarities  and  individual  errors  are  numerous  and 
powerful.  One  of  the  moat  effective  among  them  is  school 
instruction.  It  is  made  an  important  part  of  our  edncatior 
to  learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  The  pupil  of  a  faith- 
ful and  competent  instructor  ia  taught  to  read  and  pro- 
nounce, to  frame  sentences  with  the  mouth  and  with  the 
pen,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  that  which  is  accepted 
among  the  well-educated  everywhere.  Social  intercourse  h 
a  cultivating  agency  hardly  less  Important,  and  more  en- 
during in  its  action ;  aa  long  as  we  live,  by  associating  with 
those  who  speak  correctly,  we  are  shown  our  own  faults,  and 
at  the  same  time  prompted  and  taught  to  correct  them. 
Beading — which  is  but  another  form  of  such  intercourse — ■ 
consultation  of  authorities,  self-impelled  study  in  varioua 
forms,  help  the  work.  Our  speech  is  improved  and  per- 
fected, as  it  was  first  acquired,  by  putting  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  learners,  by  following  the  example  of  those  who 
apeak  better  than  we  do.  He  who  ia  really  ia  earnest  to 
complete  his  mastery  of  his  mother-tongue  may  hope  for 
final  success,  whatever  have  been  his  early  disadvantages  ; 
just  as  one  may  acquire  a  foreign  tongue,  like  German  or 
French,  with  a  degree  of  perfection  depending  only  on  his 
opportunities,  his  capacity,his  industry,  and  the  lengtli  of  tima 
he  devotes  to  the  study. 

Again  even  when  the  process  of  training  which  we  bava 
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described  gives  general  correctness  and  facility,  it  is  far  from 
conferring  uniTcrsal  command  of  the  reaoiircea  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  This  ia  no  grand  indivisible  unity,  whereof  tha 
learner  acquires  all  or  none ;  it  is  an  aggregation  of  particu- 
larB,  and  each  one  appropriates  more  or  leas  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  his  meana  and  ability.  The  vocabulary  vrhich  the 
young  child  haa  acquired  the  power  to  use  ia  a  very  scanty 
one  ;  it  includes  only  the  moat  indispensable  part  of  speech, 
names  for  the  commonest  objects,  the  most  ordinary  and 
familiar  conceptions,  the  simplest  relations.  You  can  talk 
with  a  child  only  on  a  certain  limited  range  of  aubjecta  ;  a 
book  not  written  especially  for  his  benefit  is  in  great  part 
unintelligible  to  him  :  he  has  not  yet  learned  its  signs  foT 
thought,  and  they  muat  be  translated  into  others  with 
wEch  he  ia  acquainted  ;  or  the  thought  itself  ia  beyond  the 
reach  of  hia  apprehension,  the  statement  is  outaide  the  aphero 
of  hia  knowledge.  But  in  this  regard  we  are  all  of  us  mora 
or  less  children.  "Who  ever  yet  got  through  learning  hia 
mother-tongue,  and  could  say,  "  The  work  ia  done  ?  "  The 
encyclopedic  English  language,  as  we  may  term  it,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  great  dictionaries,  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  words.  And  theae  are  only  a  selection  out  of  a 
greater  mass.  If  all  the  signs  for  thought  employed  for 
purposes  of  communication  by  thoae  who  have  spoken  and 
who  apeak  no  other  tongue  than  ours  were  brought  together, 
if  all  obsolete,  technical,  and  dialectic  words  were  gathered 
in,  which,  if  they  ace  not  English,  are  of  no  assignable  spoken 
tongue,  the  number  mentioned  would  be  vastly  augmented. 
Out  of  this  immense  mass,  it  haa  been  reckoned  by  careful 
observers  that  from  three  to  five  thousand  answer  all  the 
ordinary  ends  of  familiar  intercourse,  even  among  the  culti- 
vated ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English-speaking 
community,  including  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class, 
never  learn  to  use  even  ao  many  as  three  thousand :  what 
they  do  acquire,  of  course,  being,  like  the  child's  vocabulary, 
the  moat  necessary  part  of  the  language,  signs  for  the  com- 
monest and  simplest  ideas.  To  a  nucleus  of  this  character, 
every  artisan,  though  otherwise  uninstrncted,  must  add  the 
technical  l&nguage  of  hia  own  craft— names  for  tools,  and 
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procesBei  and  products  which  hia  every  day  eipenenca 
mal  ea  familiar  to  him  but  of  wbi  h  the  vast  major  ty  per 
hap  of  thise  outiide  hi3  own  line  of  bfe  know  uothiug 
Ignorant  aa  he  may  he  he  will  talli  to  you  of  a  hoit  of  mat- 
tera  ^hich  you  shall  not  understand  No  lasigmficant  part 
of  the  hundred  thoi  wnd  word  list  is  made  up  of  selectima 
ftom  such  technical  tocabulanei  Each  depirtment  of  labour 
ot  art,  of  science,  has  its  special  dialect,  fully  known  only  to 
those  who  have  made  themselves  masters  m  that  department 
The  world  requires  of  every  well-informed  and  educated 
person  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  manj  apecnl  de- 
partments, along  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  lan- 
gu"ige  belonging  to  each  but  he  would  be  indeed  a  marvel 
of  many-sided  learning  who  had  mastered  them  all  Who 
IS  there  among  us  that  will  not  find,  on  e^ery  page  of  the 
comprehensive  dictionanea  now  in  vogue,  words  which  are 
■trauge  to  him,  which  need  defining  to  his  apprehension, 
which  he  could  not  be  sure  of  employing  m  the  right  place 
and  connection  P  And  thi",  not  in  the  tei-huital  portiona 
only  of  our  vocabulary  There  are  words  or  meanings  of 
words,  no  longer  m  familiai'  use,  antiquated  or  obsolescent, 
which  yet  m»y  not  be  denied  a  place  m  the  present  English 
tongue  Thete  are  objects  which  almost  neierfall  under 
the  notice  oi  greit  numbers  of  people,  or  of  whole  cUaies  of 
the  community,  and  to  whose  names,  accordingly,  when  met 
T(ith,  these  are  unible  to  attach  any  definite  idea.  There 
are  cognitions,  conceptions,  feelings,  which  hive  not  come 
up  m  the  minds  of  all,  which  ill  have  not  had  occasion  and 
acquired  power  to  express  There  are  distinctions,  m  every 
department  of  thought,  which  all  ha>e  not  learned  to  draw 
and  designate.  Moreover,  there  are  \  arious  styles  of  expres- 
sion for  the  same  thing,  wh  h  n  t  at  f  ^  " 
maud.  One  writer  or  speak  b  ^  t  a  and  p  u 
ness  of  diction ;  for  aU  his  tl  1 1  1  h  a  a  t  i 
phrases  to  choose  among  ;hl  thnutbf  u  a 
beautiful  elaboration,  in  clca  and  1  ant  tyl  that  to 
follow  and  understand  him  i  1  k  fl  at  ng  w  th  th  n  t 
Another,  with  not  less  wealtb  f  kn  wl  d  a  d  1  a  a 
of  judgment,  is  cramped  and  awkwa  d  m  h     u       1  language 
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he  pats  hia  ideas  before  ua  in  a  rough  and  fragmentary  way  ; 
he  carries  our  understandings  with  him,  hut  only  at  the  cost 
of  labour  and  pains  on  our  part.  And  though  he  may  be  able 
to  comprehend  all  that  is  said  by  the  other,  he  has  not  in  the 
game  sense  made  the  language  his  own,  any  more  than  the 
student  of  a  foreign  tongue  who  can  translate  from  it  with 
facihty,  but  can  express  himself  in  it  only  laroely.  Thus  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  native  and  acquired  capacity  of  different 
individuals  comes  to  light  in  their  idiom.  It  would  be  aa 
hard  to  fiud  two  persons  with  precisely  the  same  limits  to 
their  speech,  as  with  precisely  the  same  lineaments  of  coun- 
tenfnce. 

Once  more,  not  all  who  speak  the  same  tongue  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  the  words  they  utter.  "We  learn  what 
words  signify  either  by  direct  definition  or  by  inference 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used.  But  no 
definition  is  or  can  be  exact  and  complete ;  and  we  are 
always  liable  to  draw  wrong  inferences.  Children,  as 
every  one  knows,  arc  constantly  misapprehending  the  extent 
of  meaning  and  application  of  the  signs  they  acquire.  Un- 
til it  learns  better,  a  chUd  calls  every  man  papa ;  having 
been  taught  the  word  shy,  it  caUa  the  ceiling  of  a  room  the 
ahj  ;  it  calls  a  donkey  or  a  mule  a  horse — and  naturally 
enough,  since  it  has  had  to  apply  the  name  dog  to  creatures 
differing  far  more  than  these  from  one  another.  And  so 
long  as  the  learning  of  language  lasts,  does  the  liability  to 
such  error  contiuue.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case,  arising 
out  of  the  essential  nature  of  language.  "Words  are  not 
eiact  models  of  ideas ;  they  are  merely  signs  for  ideas,  at 
whose  significance  we  arrive  aa  well  as  we  can  ;  and  no 
mind  can  put  itself  into  such  immediate  and  intimate  com- 
munion  with  another  mind  aa  to  think  and  feel  precisely 
with  it.  Sentences  are  not  images  of  thoughts,  reflected  in 
a  faultless  mirror ;  nor  even  photographs,  needing  only  to 
have  the  colour  added  :  they  are  but  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary sketches,  giving  just  outlines  enough  to  enable  the 
sense  before  which  they  are  set  up  to  seize  the  view  intended, 
and  to  fill  it  out  to  a  complete  picture;  while  yet,  as  regards 
the  completeness  of  the  filling  out,  the  details  of  the  W(a-k, 
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and  the  finer  shades  of  colouring,  no  two  minda  will  produco 
pictures  perfectly  accordant  with  one  anotter,  nor  will  any 
precisely  reproduce  the  original. 

The  limits  of  variation  of  meaning  are,  of  course,  very 
different  in  different  classes  of  words.  80  far  as  these  are 
designations  of  definite  objects,  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
there  is  little  danger  of  ouf  seriously  misapprehending  one 
another  when  we  utter  them.  Yet,  even  here,  there  is 
room  for  no  trifling  discordance,  as  the  superior  knowledge 
or  more  virid  imagination  of  one  person  giyes  to  the  idea 
called  up  by  a  name  a  far  richer  content  than  another  can 
put  into  it.  Two  if.en  speak  of  the  sun,  with  mutual  intel- 
ligence :  but  to  the  one  he  is  a  mere  ball  of  light  and  heat, 
which  rises  in  the  sky  every  morning,  and  goes  down  again  at 
night ;  to  the  other,  all  that  science  has  taught  us  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  great  luminary,  and  its  influence  upon  our 
little  planet,  is  more  or  less  distinctly  present  every  time  he 
utters  its  name.  The  word  Fekitt  is  spoken  before  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  is  understood  by  them  all  r  but  some 
among  them  know  only  that  it  is  the  name  of  an  immense 
city  in  Asia,  the  capitaj  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  others  have 
studied  Chinese  manners  and  customs,  have  seen  pictures  of 
Chinese  scenery,  architecture,  dress,  occupation,  and  are  able 
to  tinge  the  conception  which  the  word  evokes  with  some 
fair  share  of  a  local  colouring  ;  another,  perhaps,  has  visited 
the  place,  and  its  name  touches  a  store  of  memories,  and 
brings  up  before  his  mind's  eye  a  picture  vivid  with  the 
hues  of  truth.  I  feel  a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  impressions  of  colour  made  on  my  sense  are  the  same 
with  those  made  upon  my  friend's  sense,  so  that,  when  we 
use  the  words  red  or  blue,  we  do  not  mean  different  things ; 
and  yet,  even  here,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  us  may  be 
afflicted  with  some  degree  of  colour-blindness,  so  that  we  do 
not  apprehend  the  same  shades  precisely  alike.  But  just  s» 
is  every  part  of  language  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker ;  and  most  of  all,  where  matters  of 
more  subjective  apprehension  are  concerned.  The  volup- 
tuary, the  passionate  and  brutal,  the  phiioBophie,  and  the 
■entiinental,  for  instance,  when  they  speak  of  love  or  of  hat*. 
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mean  by  no  means  tlie  Bame  feelings.  How  pregnant  with 
sacred  meaning  are  home,  patriotism,  faith  to  some,  while 
others  ntter  or  hear  them  with  cool  indifference !  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  multiply  examples.  Not  half  the  words  in  our 
familiar  speech  would  he  identically  defined  hy  any  conaider- 
ahle  number  of  those  who  employ  them  every  day.  Nay, 
who  knows  not  that  verbal  disputes,  discussions  t-jrning  on 
the  meaning  of  words,  are  the  most  frequent,  bitter,  and  in- 
terminable of  controversies  ? 

Clearly,  therefore,  we  are  guilty  of  no  paradox  in  main- 
taining that,  while  we  all  speak  the  Enghsh  language,  the 
English  of  no  two  individuaJa  among  us  is  precisely  the 
same :  it  is  not  the  same  in  form  ;  it  is  not  the  same  in 
extent ;  it  is  not  the  same  in  meaning. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  English  language?  "We  answer: 
It  is  the  immense  aggregate  of  the  articulated  signs  for 
thought  accepted  by,  and  current  among,  a  certain  vast 
coiiimunjty  which  we  call  the  Eoglish-sp caking  people,  em- 
bracing the  principal  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country  and  of  G-reat  Britain,  with  all  those  who  elsewhere 
in  the  world  talk  like  them.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
languages  of  all  the  members  of  this  community.  Or — since 
each  one  says  some  things,  or  says  them  in  a  way,  not  to  be 
accepted  as  in  the  highest  sense  English — it  is  their  average 
rather  than  their  sum  ;  it  is  that  part  of  the  aggregate  which 
is  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  majority  ;  but  of  a  majority 
made  in  great  part  by  culture  and  education,  not  by  num- 
bers alone.  It  is  a  mighty  region  of  speech,  of  somewhat 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  boundaries,  whereof  each  speaker 
occupies  a  portion,  and  a  certain  central  tract  is  included  in 
the  portion  of  all :  there  they  meet  on  common  ground ;  off  it, 
they  are  strangers  to  one  another.  Although  one  language,  it 
includes  numerous  varieties,  of  greatly  differing  kind  and 
degree:  individual  varieties,  class  varieties,  local  varieties. 
Almost  any  two  persons  who  sj)eak  it  may  talk  so  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  one  fact  which  gives  it 
unitv  is,  that  ail  who  speak  it  may,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  on  subjects  of  the  most  general  and  pressing  intereat, 
talk  BO  as  to  understand  one  another. 
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Srtw  this  languige  is  kipfc  m  existence  la  clearly  shown 
bT  the  foregoing  exposition  It  is  preaerved  by  an  un 
uteri  u|.  ted  tra,dition  Each  generation  hands  it  down  to 
the  genetation  following  E\ery  one  is  an  actor  m  the  pro 
(.esi  m  each  indmdual  speaker  the  language  has  as  we 
may  say  a  separate  and  independent  existence  as  hia  an 
anunaj  species  m  eaoh  ot  its  members  and  each  does  wlut 
in  him  hea  to  propagate  it — that  la  to  say  his  own  part  of 
it  as  determined  in  extent  and  ..haracter  by  the  nht-rent 
and  acquired  peculiarities  of  his  niture  And  s  nail  as  m^y 
be  the  share  of  the  work  which  falls  to  any  one  ot  us  the 
sum  ot  ill  the  shwes  constitutes  the  foice  which  efiects  the 
transmission  ot  the  whole  language  In  the  case  of  a  tongue 
like  ours,  too,  these  private  labouis  are  powerfully  aided  and 
supplemented  by  the  influence  of  a  literature.  Each  book 
is,  as  it  weie,  an  undying  individual,  with  whom,  often, 
much  larger  numbers  hold  intercourse  than  any  living  per- 
son can  leach,  and  who  teaches  them  to  speak  as  he  speaks. 
A  great  body  of  literary  works  of  acknowledged  merit  and 
authonty,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  proud  and  fond  of  it,  ia 
an  agent  in  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  any  tongue, 
the  impoitance  of  which  cannot  easilybe  over-estimated :  we 
shall  have  to  take  it  constantly  into  account  in  the  course  of 
our  further  mquities  into  the  history  of  language.  But 
each  noik  is,  atter  all,  only  a  single  person,  with  his  limita- 
tions and  defltienciea,  and  with  his  restricted  influence. 
Even  Shakspeare,  w  ith  his  unrivalled  wealth  and  variety  of 
expression,  uses  but  about  fifteen  thousand  words,  and  Mil- 
ton  hfctie  more  than  half  so  many — mere  fragments  of  the 
encyclopedic  English  tongue.  The  language  would  soon  be 
shorn  of  uo  small  part  of  its  strength,  if  placed  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  class.  Nothing 
less  than  the  combined  effort  of  a  whole  community,  with 
all  its  classes  and  orders,  in  all  its  variety  of  characters  cir- 
cumstances, and  necessities,  is  capable  of  keeping  in  life  a 
whole  language. 

But,  while  our  EngUsh  speech  ia  thus  parsed  onward  from 
generation  to  generation  of  those  who  learn  tp  apeak  it,  and, 
har  Jig  learned  theaiselvee,  teach  others,  it  does  not  remaia 
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preciselj  the  same  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  undergoing  aU  tha 
time  a  slow  process  of  modification,  which  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering  it  at  length  another  language,  unintelligible  to  those 
who  now  employ  it.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  cast  an  eye  backward  over  its  past  history,  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  we  have  its  progress  recorded  in 
contemporajy  documents.  How  much  is  there  in  our  pre- 
sent familiar  speech  whici  would  be  strange  and  meaningless 
to  one  of  Elizabeth's  court !  How  much,  again,  do  we  find 
in  any  of  the  writers  of  that  period — in  Shakspeare,  for  in- 
stance— which  is  no  longer  good  current  Eaglish !  phrases 
and  forms  of  construction  which  never  fall  from  our  lipa 
now  save  as  we  ijuote  them  ;  scores  of  words  which  we  have 
lost  out  of  memory,  or  do  not  employ  in  the  sense  which 
they  then  bore.  G-o  back  yet  farther,  from  half-eentury  to 
half -century,  and  the  case  grows  rapidly  worse ;  and  when 
we  arrive  at  Chaucer  and  Gower,  who  are  separated  from  us 
by  a  paltry  interval  of  five  hundred  years,  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  descents  from  father  to  son,  we  meet  with  a  dialect 
which  has  a  half-foreign  look,  and  can  only  be  read  by  care- 
ful study,  with  the  aid  of  a  glossary.  Another  like  interval 
of  five  hundred  years  brings  us  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  King 
Alfred,  which  is  absolutely  a  strange  tongue  to  us,  not  leas 
unintelligible  than  the  German  of  the  present  day,  and  nearly 
as  hard  to  learn.  And  yet,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  those  thirty  or  forty  generations  of  Eiiglisk- 
nien  through  whom  we  are  descended  from  the  contem- 
poraries of  King  Alfred  was  less  simply  and  single -mindedly 
engaged  to  transmit  to  its  children  the  same  language  which 
it  had  received  from  its  ancestors  than  is  the  generation  of 
which  we  ourselves  form  a  part.  It  may  weU  be  that  cir- 
cumstances weie  less  favourable  to  some  of  them  than  to  us, 
and  that  our  common  spee  h  stands  m  no  danger  of  suffer- 
ing in  the  nest  thou'sand  yeaii  a  tithe  oi  the  change  which 
it  has  suffered  m  the  past  thousand  But  the  fortes  which 
are  at  work  m  it  are  the  same  now  that  they  have  always 
been,  and  the  effects  they  are  producing  are  of  the  same 
essential  character :  both  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  laa< 
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guage,  and  inseparable  from  ita  use.     Thh  will  be   made 
plain  to  U9  by  a  brief  inquiry. 

The  most  rapid  and  noticeable  mode  of  change  in  our 
language  ie  that  which  is  all  the  time  varying  the  eitent  and 
meaning  of  its  yocabnlary.  English  speech  exists  in  order 
that  we  may  communicate  with  one  another  respecting  those 
things  which  we  know.  As  the  stock  of  words  at  the  com- 
mand of  each  indiyidua!  ia  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
sum  of  his  knowledge,  so  the  stock  of  words  composing  a 
language  corresponds  to  what  is  known  in  the  community  ; 
the  objecta  it  is  familiar  with,  the  distinctions  it  has  drawn, 
all  ita  cognitions  and  reaeoninga,  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  must  have  their  appropriate  expression.  That 
speech  should  signify  more  than  is  in  the  minds  of  its  speakers 
ia  obviously  impossible  ;  but  neither  must  it  fall  short  of  in- 
dicating what  they  think.  Now  the  sum  of  knowledge  in 
every  community  varies  not  a  little  from  generation  to 
generation.  Every  trade  and  handicraft,  every  art,  every 
BCtence,  is  constantly  chimging  its  materials,  ita  processes, 
Mid  its  producta  ;  and  its  technical  dialect  ia  modified  accord- 
ingly, while  80  much  of  the  resulta  of  thia  change  aa  affects 
or  interesta  the  general  public  finda  its  way  into  the  familiar 
speech  of  everybody.  As  our  material  condition  varies,  as 
our  ways  of  life,  our  inatiiutions,  private  and  public,  become 
other  than  they  have  been,  all  is  necessarUy  reflected  in  our 
language.  In  theae  daya  of  railroads,  steamboats,  and  tele- 
graphs, of  sun-pictures,  of  chemistry  and  geology,  of  improved 
wearing  atuffs,  furniture,  stylea  of  building,  articlea  of  food 
aiid_  luxury  of  every  deacription,  how  many  words  and  phrases 
ate  in  every  one's  mouth  which  would  be  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  most  learned  man  of  a  century  ago,  were  he  tr  rise 
from  his  grave  and  walk  our  streets  !  It  is,  of  course,  in  its 
stores  of  expression  for  these  more  material  objects  and  rela^ 
tiona,  and  for  the  details  of  technical  knowledge,  that  lan- 
guage changea  most  notably,  because  it  is  with  reference  to 
these  that  the  necessity  for  change  especially  arises.  The 
central  and  most  indispensable  substance  of  everv  language 
u  maae  up  of  designations  for  things,  properties,  acts,  th« 
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apprehension  of  which  is  nearly  as  old  as  humanity  itself, 
which  men  learned  to  name  as  soon  as  they  learned  to  talk 
at  all,  and  whose  names  are  not  liable  to  pass  away  or  be- 
come superseded.  The  words  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  or 
their  equivalents,  go  ba«k  to  the  earliest  period  of  humaa 
speech  ;  it  is  when  some  new  and  delicate  shades  of  colour 
like  the  aniline  dyes,  are  iureiited,  that  appellations  must  be 
sought  for  them,  and  may  be  found  even  among  names  of 
localities,  as  Magenta,  Solferino^  to  which  the  circumstaneea 
of  the  time  have  given  a  sudden  notoriety.  Any  two  rustics, 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  present,  could  talk  with  one 
aiiotiier,  with  all  the  particularity  which  their  practical  ends 
required,  of  earth  and  rock,  of  pebbles  and  stones,  of 
sand  and  gravel,  of  loam  and  clay :  but,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  mineralogist  and  geologist  have 
elicited  a  host  of  new  facts  touching  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  the  earth's  cruat  and  the  materials  of  which  thia 
is  made  up,  have  arranged  and  classified  its  strata  and  their 
contents,  have  brought  to  light  numberless  relations,  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  succession,  of  origin,  date,  and  value,  which 
had  hitherto  lain  hidden  in  it ;  and,  to  express  these,  they 
have  introduced  into  English  speech  a  whole  technical  vo- 
cabulary, and  one  which  is  still  every  year  extending  and 
changing.  So  it  is  with  botany ;  so  with  metaphysics  ;  so 
with  every  other  branch  of  science  and  art.  And  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  technical  vocabularies  remains  merely 
technical,  understood  and  employed  only  by  special  students 
in  each  branch,  yet  the  common  speech  is  not  entirely  un- 
affected by  them.  Some  portion  of  the  results  of  the 
advancement  in  knowledge  made  by  the  wise  and  learned 
reaches  even  the  lowest,  or  all  but  the  very  lowest,  and  is 
expressed  in  their  language ;  and  it  thus  becomes  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  stock  of  ideas  which  constitute  the  heritage 
of  each  generation,  which  every  child  ia  taught  to  form  and 
use.  Language,  in  short,  is  expanded  and  contracted  in 
precise  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  those 
who  use  it ;  it  is  enriched  or  impoverished,  in  every  part, 
along  with  the  enrichment  or  impoverishment  of  their  minds. 
TKiB  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  mostnoticeablemcdeof  cbangfl 
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in  language,  and  alao  the  moat  natural,  inevitable,  and  legiti. 
mate.  Even  the  bigoted  purist  cannot  object  to  it,  or  wiah 
it  otherwise  ;  conservatism  here  would  be  the  couaervatism 
of  ignorance,  opposing  itaelf  to  the  progress  of  civnizatioo 
and  enlightenment.  Along  with  it,  too,  comes  its  natural 
counterpart,  the  dropping  out  of  use  and  out  of  memory  ol 
words  and  meanings  of  words  and  phrases  which  circum- 
stances have  made  it  no  longer  desirable  to  maintain  in 
eiistence ;  which  denote  the  things  of  a  by-gone  time,  or,  by 
the  substitution  of  more  acceptable  expressions,  have  become 
unnecessary  and  otiose. 

But  there  are  also  all  the  time  going  on  in  our  language 
changes  of  anotber  and  a  more  questionable,  chaKactei:, 
changes  which  ptiect  the  form  rather  than  the  content  of 
speech,  and  are  m  a  lenae  unnecessary,  and  therefore  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  authonty  of  exact  tradition  ;  yet  which  have 
hitherto  shown  themselves  not  leas  inevitable  than  the  others. 
We  have  seen  that  the  transmission  of  language  ia  by  tradi- 
tion. But  traditional  transmisaion  is  by  its  inherent  nature 
defective.  If  a  story  cannot  pass  a  few  times  from  mouth 
to  mouth  and  maintain  its  integrity,  neither  can  a  word  pass 
from  generation  to  generation  and  keep  its  original  form. 
¥ery  young  children,  as  every  one  knows,  bo  mutilate  their 
words  and  phrases  that  only  those  ivho  are  most  familiap 
with  them  can  understand  what  they  say.  But  even  an 
older  child,  who  has  learned  to  speak  in  general  with  toler- 
able correctness,  has  a  special  inaptnesa  to  utter  a  particular 
sound,  and  either  drops  it  altogether  or  puts  another  and 
nearly  related  one  in  its  place.  There  are  certain  combina- 
tions of  consonants  which  it  cannot  manage,  and  has  to 
mouth  over  info  more  pronounceable  shape.  It  drops  a 
syllable  or  two  from  a  long  and  cumbrous  word.  It  omita 
endings  and  confounds  forms  together  :  me,  for  instance,  has 
to  do  duty  in  its  usage  for  me,  my.  and  I;  and  eat,  to  stand 
for  all  persons,  tenses,  and  numbers  of  the  verb.  Or,  again, 
having  learned  by  prevailing  experience  that  the  past  sense 
in  a  verb  is  signified  by  the  addition  of  a  d,  it  imagines  that, 
because  it  says  I  loved,  it  must  also  say  i  ^ringed ;  or  else, 
perhaps,  remembering  I  ganj  from  I  dng,  it  says  /  hrang. 
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lb  Baja  foots  and  momeg ;  it  says  (/ooder  and  goodem.  ;  it  ccn. 
founds  «(i  and  get,  lie  andZoy  (ia  wiiich  last  blunders,  unfor- 
tunately,  it  is  supported  by  the  example  of  too  many  among 
the  growD-up  and  educated).  Care,  on  its  own  part  and  on 
that  of  its  instructors,  corrects  by  degrees  such  childisb 
errors ;  but  this  care  is  often  wanting  or  insufficient,  and  it 
grows  up  continuing  still  to  speak  bad  English.  Moreover, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  not  each  child  only,  but  each  man, 
to  his  dying  day,  is  a  learner  of  his  native  tongue ;  nor  ia 
there  any  one  who  is  not  liable,  from  carelessness  or  defective 
instruction  to  learn  a  word  or  phrase  incorrectly  or  to  re 
produce  it  inaccurately  Pir  these  reasons  there  always  lies 
m  full  vigour  and  currency  in  the  lower  strata  of  language 
U'iers,  a-a  we  m  y  teim  them — among  the  uneducated  or  h<t  f 
educated— a  greit  host  of  deviations  from  the  bent  uiage, 
oflentes  against  the  propriety  of  speech  kept  d  vn  m  the 
main  bv  the  controllmg  influence  of  good  speaker"  yet 
all  the  time  threitenmg  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  n  w 
and  then  su  ceed  ng  m  forcing  their  wav  up  and  com 
pellmg  recognition  and  acceptmce  from  e\en  the  bebt  au 
thoiities 

Of  this  origin  are  the  class  of  changes  m  langmge  vphich 
we  are  at  present  tonsideriUf,  They  are  m  their  in  eption 
inaccuricies  of  spe  ch  Ihey  attest  the  influence  of  that 
immense  numerical  majority  among  the  speakers  of  English 
who  do  not  take  luflicient  pains  to  speii  coriectly  but  whose 
blunders  become  finallj  the  norm  of  the  lang  taf,e  Tl  ey 
are  mainly  the  results  of  two  tendencies,  already  illustrated 
in  the  instances  we  have  given :  first,  to  make  things  easy 
to  our  organs  of  speech,  to  economize  time  and  eff'ort  in  the 
work  of  espression ;  second,  to  get  rid  of  irregular  and  ex- 
ceptional forms,  by  extending  the  prevailing  analogies  of  the 
language.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples. 

Our  written  words  are  thickly  sown  with  silent  letters, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  relics  of  former  modes  of 
pronunciation,  once  necessary  constituents  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, but  gradually  dropped,  because  it  was  easier  to  do 
without  them.  Instances  are  knight,  calm,  psalm,  vjould, 
doubt,  plough,  thought,  iteord,  chestnut.     If  we  will  but  carry 
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our  investigations  further  back,  beyond  the  present  written 
form  of  our  words,  we  shail  light  upon  much  more  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  mutilation  and  abbreviation.  Thua,  to  take 
but  a  single,  though  rather  striking,  example,  our  alms  is  the 
scanty  relic  of  the  long  Greek  vocable  eleemostine.  All  the 
monosyllables,  in  fact,  of  which  especially  the  Anglo-Sason 
portion  of  our  daOy  speech  is  in  so  great  measure  composed, 
are  relics  of  long  polysyllabic  forms,  usual  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  language.  Some  words  are  but  just  through,  or  even 
now  passing  through,  a  like  process.  In  ryften  and  sojien, 
good  usage  has  taken  sides  with  the  corruption  which  haa 
ejected  the  t,  and  accuses  of  being  old-fashioned  or  affectedly 
precise  the  large  and  respectable  class  who  still  proilounce 
that  letter ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  clings  to  the  t  of 
captain,  and  stigmatizes  as  vulgar  those  who  presume  to  say 

Again,  it  is  the  prevailing  English  custom  to  accont  a  noun 
of  two  syllables  on, its  first  syllable;  hosts  of  nouns  of 
French  origin  have  had  their  native  accent  altered,  in  order 
to  conform  them  to  this  analogy.  Such  changes  have 
been  going  on  at  every  period  in  the  history  of  our  tongue  ■ 
in  Pope,  in  Milton,  in  Shakspeare,  in  Chaucer,  you  will  find 
examples  of  their  action,  in  ever  increasing  numbers  as  you 
go  backward  from  the  present  time.  Nor  are  they  yet  over : 
there  is  ally  whnh  ill  the  authorities  agree  in  pronouncing 
alltf  while  prevailing  popular  usage  on  both  aides  of  the 
.  Atlantic  persists  in  favounng  ally  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  the  end  the  people  will  prove  too  strong  for  the  or- 
thotpists  as  they  have  done  so  many  times  before. 

"When  our  Bible  translation  was  made,  the  verb  speak  had 
a  proper  impertect  form,  spake :  a  well-educated  Englishman 
would  no  more  have  written  lie  spoke  than  he  come  and  done 
it.  But,  just  as  the  ill-instructed  and  the  careless  now-a- 
days  are  often  guilty  of  these  last  two  blunders,  so  then,  un- 
doubtedly, large  numbers  habitually  said  spoke  for  spake; 
nntil,  at  last,  the  struggle  against  it  was  given  up  as  hope. 
less ;  and  no  one  now  says  I  spake  save  in  conscious  imita- 
tion of  Biblical  style. 

At  the  same  period,  but  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  tba 
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English  language  cont^lned  no  auct  word  aa  its.  His  had 
been  iii  the  old  An„Io  Saxon  and  eier  since,  the  common 
poaseiaive  of  ^e  anl  it  (A  &  Ati)  it  belonged  to  the  latter 
no  less  than  to  the  foiirer  But  almost  all  the  possossive 
cases  in  tl  e  hnguage  were  formed  bj  adding  «  to  the  nomi- 
native and  his  wore  the  aspect  of  being  so  formed  from  he, 
and  ot  having  nothing  to  do  with  tt  Why  not,  then,  form 
a  new  posiessi  e  m  like  manner  tor  it  itself  ?  This  was  a 
que«!tion  which  very  probably  suggested  itself  to  a  great 
many  miud*"  about  the  «ame  time  and  the  word  its  may 
have  sprung  up  m  a  hundred  place»!  at  once,  and  propagated 
itself  under  the  bin  of  the  punsts  of  the  day,  who  frowned 
upon  it  pronounced  it  as  bad  as  she's,  for  her,  would  be," 
and  carefully  avoided  its  uie ,  until  at  last  its  popularity 
and  evident  deiirahltness  caused  it  to  be  universally  adopt- 
ed and  recognized  as  proper  And  at  the  present  time,  few 
of  us  read  our  Bitles  so  cunouslv  as  to  have  discovered 
that  they  contain  no  such  word  ai  th  from  Genesis  to  Eeve- 
latiun 

The  Angk  Sison  euiploTed  ye  (ye)  as  subject  of  a  verb, 
and  you  (em  )  as  object  and  the  early  English  was  "careful 
to  mtke  the  same  distinction  Nor  is  it  yet  entirely 
lost  but  the  use  of  ye  now  belongs  to  a  solemn  style  only, 
and  you  has  been  set  up  as  subject  not  leas  than  object. 
There  was  a  time  when  v""  «''«  tor  i/e  are,  and  yet  more 
tor  thou  art  would  haie  been  as  offensive  to  the  ear  of 
a  correct  English  speaker  as  is  now  the  thee  is  of  the 
Quaker 

Not  a  few  of  the  irregular  verbs  which  our  language  for- 
merlj  contained  have  been  m  later  usage  assimilated  to  the 
more  numerous  class  and  tonjugited  regularly.  Take  aa 
eaamples  help  of  which  the  ancient  participle  holpen,  instead 
of  helped  is  found  still  in  our  Bibles ;  and  work,  which  has 
gained  a  modem  preterit  and  participle,  loorked,  although 
the  older  form  terought  is  also  retained  in  use,  with  a  aome- 
nhat  altered  and  specialized  aip,nih cation. 

Htre  are  changes  ot  various  kind  and  value,  though  all 
tracing  their  origin  to  the  san  e  tendencies.  Words  change 
their  shape    -without  losing  then-  identity;  old  forme,  oW 
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marks  of  distioetion,  are  neglected  and  loat ;  some  of  these 
could  well  be  spared,  but  others  were  valuable,  and  their 
relinquiahment  has  impaired  the  power  of  expression  of  the 
language  ;  while  new  forms  are  created,  and  new  marks  of 
ilistinction  are  adopted  into  general  use,  and  made  part  and 
parcel  of  English  speech. 

So  fiill  and  abundant  illustration  of  this  department  of 
change  in  language  as  might  he  desired  cannot  he  drawn 
from  facts  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  because,  for  some 
time  past,  the  conservative  forces  have  been  so  powerful  in 
our  mother-tongue,  and  the  accuracy  of  historical  trans- 
mission so  strii/t,  that  what  is  now  good  English  has,  in  the 
main,  long  been  such,  and  is  likely  long  to  continue  such. 
Its  alteration  goes  on  so  slowly  that  we  hardly  perceive  it 
in  progress,  and  it  is  only  as  we  compare  the  condition  of 
the  language  at  a  given  time  with  that  which  it  shows  at 
the  distance  of  a  considerable  interval,  earlier  or  later,  that 
they  come  clearly  to  light.  The  English  is,  indeed,  among 
all  cultivated  tongues,  the  one  whicli  has  suffered,  under  the 
influences  which  we  have  been  describing,  the  most  thjrough 
and  pervading  change  of  its  grammar  and  vocabulary ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  this  change  occurred  at  a  certain  definite 
period,  and  from  the  effect  of  circumstances  which  are  well 
known.  Our  English  ancestors,  between  the  time  of  Alfred 
and  that  of  Chaucer,  endured  ihe  irruption  and  conquest  of 
a  French- speaking  people,  the  Normans — just  as  did  the 
Irish,  at  a  later  day,  that  of  the  English.  That  the  Saxons 
did  not,  like  the  Irish,  gradually  relinquish  their  own  tongue, 
and  learn  to  talk  French  altogether,  was  owing  to  their  ad- 
vanced culture  and  superior  independence  of  character : 
after  a  long  time  of  confusion  and  mutual  unintelligibility, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  Saxons  gave  up  a  part  of  their 
vocabulary  for  that  of  I  he  Isormans,  and  the  Normans  a 
part  of  theirs,  with  nearly  all  their  grammar,  for  those  of 
the  Saxons,  and  our  present  composite  dialect,  with  its  mea- 
gre system  of  grammatical  inflections,  was  the  result.  The 
example  is  an  extreme  one  of  the  transformation  wliich  a 
language  may  be  made  to  undergo  in  the  lapse  of  a  &« 
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generatioriS,  at  the  bidding  of  imperious  circumstances ;  ea 
tlie  present  stability  of  the  same  languige  is  au  extreme 
example  of  what  favouring  circumstances  can  do  to  prevent 
change,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  speech. 

The  facts  and  conditions  which  we  have  been  considering 
are  of  no  exceptional  character :  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
common  to  all  the  forms  of  speech  current  among  the  sona 
of  men.  Throughout  the  world,  the  same  description,  in  its 
(essential  features,  will  be  found  to  hold  good.  Every 
Bpoken  language  is  a  congeries  of  individual  signs,  called 
words  ■  and  each  word  (with  the  rare  exception  of  the  actual 
additions  made  by  mdn  iduah  to  lan^age,  of  whii,h  w  e  shall 
take  aCLOunt  liter)  nas  learned  by  e^e^y  person  who  em- 
ploys it  trom  =ome  other  peTCpon  who  had  employ  ed  it  before 
him  He  adopted  it  as  the  sign  of  a  certain  idea,  because 
t  was  already  m  use  by  others  as  such  Inner  and  essen- 
tial connection  between  idea  and  word  whereby  the  mind 
which  conceives  the  one  at  once  apprehends  and  produces 
the  other,  theie  is  none,  m  any  language  upon  earth  E\ery 
existing  form  of  human  -.peech  is  a  body  of  arbitrary  and 
conventional  signs  for  thought,  handed  down  by  tradition 
from  one  generation  to  another,  no  indi>  idual  m  any  genera- 
tion receiving  or  transmitting  the  whole  body,  hut  the  sum 
of  the  separate  givmgs  and  takini^s  being  efiective  to  keep 
it  m  eitistence  without  essential  loss  Yet  the  process  of 
traditional  transmission  always  h"»s  been,  is  now,  and  will 
e\er  continue  to  be,  m  all  parts  ol  the  world,  an  imperfect 
one  no  language  remains  or  can  rem'un,  the  same  during 
a  long  period  of  time  Growth  and  change  make  the  life  of 
hnguage  as  they  are  everywhere  else  the  msepaiable  accom- 
pmimenfc  and  sign  of  life  A  language  is  living  when  it  la 
the  instrument  of  thought  of  a  whole  people,  the  wonted 
means  of  expression  of  all  their  feelings,  experiences,  opm- 
(ms  reasonings  ,  wheo  the  connection  between  it  and  their 
mental  actnity  is  so  close  that  the  one  reflects  the  other, 
and  that  the  two  grow  together  the  instiument  ever  adapt- 
mg  itself  to  the  uses  which  it  is  to  subserve  The  ways  in 
which  this  adaptation  takes  place,  and  the  ftauses  which 
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accelerate  or  retard  the  meTitab..e  change  of  laBguage,  hare 
been  already  in  part  glanced  at,  and  will  come  up  for  more 
detailed  eiamination  hereafter ;  it  is  sufficient  at  present 
that  we  fully  reeogniKe  the  fact  of  change.  It  ia  the  funda- 
mental fa«t  upon  which  reeta  the  whole  method  of  liBguiHtw* 
•tn^. 
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HWoreof  the  force  wMoh  produces  the  changes  of  language;  its  modM 
of  action.  Language  an  instituti.m,  of  historical  growth  ;  its  stcdy* 
moral  science,  Aualogiea  of  linguistio  seieoce  with  the  physical  eoi- 
ences.  Its  methods  hiHtorical.  Etymology  its  foundation.  Analvsig 
of  compound  words.  Genesis  of  affises.  Nature  of  all  words  aa  pro- 
duced  by  actual  composition, 

_  Is  the  preceding  lecture,  after  a  very  brief  survej-  of  the 
history  and  objects  of  linguistic  science,  we  entered  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  we  had  become  poasesaed 
of  our  mother-tongue,  an  inquiry  intended  to  bring  out 
to  our  view  the  mode  of  transmission  and  preservation  of 
language  in  general.  And  we  saw  that  it  is  the  work  of 
tradition  ;  that  each  generation  passes  along  to  the  genera- 
tion succeeding,  with  such  faithfulness  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  permits,  the  store  of  words,  phrases,  and  constructions 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  a  spoken  tongue.  But 
we  also  saw  that  the  process  of  transmission  is  uniformly  an 
imperfect  one ;  that  it  never  succeeds  in  keeping  any 
language  entirely  pure  and  unaltered :  on  the  contrary,  lan- 
guage appeared  to  us  as  undergoing,  everywhere  and  always, 
a  slow  process  of  modification,  which  in  course  of  time 
effects  a  considerable  change  in  its  constitution,  rendering  it 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  tongue.  This  was  illus- 
trated from  the  history  of  our  English  speech,  which,  by 
gradual  and  accumulated  alterations  made  in  it,  during  the 
past  thousand  years,  by  the  thirty  or  forty  generations 
through  whose  mouths  it  has  passed,  haa  grown  from  the 
Anglo-Saion  of  K'jig  Alfred,  through  a  saceeBsiou  of  inter. 
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mediate  phases,  into  what  it  ia  at  present.  Before,  now,  we 
go  on  to  examine  in  detail  the  processes  of  linguistic  change, 
setting  forth  more  fully  their  causes  and  modes  of  action, 
and  exhibiting  their  results  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  we 
have  to  draw  from  what  has  been  already  said ,  one  or  two 
important  conclusions,  touching  the  nature  of'the  force  by 
which  those  processes  are  carried  on,  and  the  character,  and 
place  among  the  sciences,  of  the  study  which  undertakea 
their  investigation. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  see,  I  think,  from  our  examina- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  language  is  learned  and  taught, 
in  whick  its  life  is  kept  up,  what  is  meant  when  we  speak 
and  write  of  it  as  having  an  independent  or  objective  existence, 
as  being  an  organism  or  possessing  an  organic  structure, 
as  having  laws  of  growth,  as  feeling  tendencies,  as  develop- 
ing, as  adapting  itself  to  our  needs,  and  so  on.  All  these 
are  figurative  expressions,  the  language  of  trope  and  metaphor, 
not  of  plain  fact ;  they  are  wholly  unobjectionable  when  i;on- 
Bciously  employed  in  their  proper  character,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  or  liveliness  of  delineation ;  they  are  only  harmful 
when  we  allow  them  to  blind  us  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  truths  they  represent.  Language  has,  in  fact,  no  exist- 
ence save  ia  the  minds  and  mouths  of  those  who  use  it ;  it 
ia  made  up  of  separate  articulated  signs  of  thought,  each  of 
which  is  attached  by  a  mental  association  to  the  idea  it 
represents,  is  uttered  by  voluntary  effort,  and  has  its  value 
and  cuiTency  only  by  the  (igr.eement  of  speakers  and  hearera. 
It  is  in  their  power,  subject  to  their  will ;  as  it  is  kept  up, 
so  is  it  modified  and  altered,  so  may  it  be  abandoned,  by 
their  joint  and  consenting  action,  and  in  no  other  way  what- 
soever. 

This  truth  is  not  only  often  lost  from  view  by  those  who 
think  and  reason  respecting  language,  but  it  is  also  some- 
times explicitly  denied,  and  the  opposite  doctrine  is  set  up, 
that  language  lias  a  life  and  growth  independent  of  its 
speakers,  with  which  men  cannot  interfere.  A  recent 
popular  writer  *  asserts  that,  "  although  there  is  a  continu- 
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ous  change  in  language,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man 
either  to  produce  or  to  prevent  it ;  we  might  think  as  well 
of  changing  the  laws  which  control  the  circulation  of  our 
blood,  or  of  adding  an  inch  to  our  height,  as  of  altering  the 
laws  of  speech,  or  inventing  new  words  according  to  our 
own  pleasure."  Then,  in  order  to  estahlish  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  he  goes  on  to  cite  a  couple  of  historical  instances, 
in  which  two  famous  emperors,  Tiberius  of  Kome  and  Sigis- 
mund  of  Germany,  committed  blunders  in  their  Latin,  and 
were  taken  to  task  and  corrected  by  humble  grammarians, 
who  informed  their  imperial  majesties  that,  however  great 
and  absolute  their  power  might  be,  it  was  not  competent  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  Latio  language.  The  argument 
and  conclusion  we  may  take  to  be  of  this  character :  If  so 
high  and  mighty  a  personage  as  an  emperor  could  not  do  so 
small  a  thing  as  alter  the  gender  and  termination  of  a  single 
word — not  even,  as  Sigismund  attempted,  in  a  language 
which  was  dead,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  incapable 
of  making  resistance  to  the  indignity — much  iess  can  any 
one  of  inferior  consideration  hope  to  accomplish  such  a 
change,  or  any  other  of  the  changes,  of  greater  or  less 
account,  which  make  up  the  history  of  speech  :  t 
language  is  incapable  of  alteration  by  its  speakers. 

The  utter  futility  of  deriving  such  a  doctrine  from  such  a 
pair  of  incidents,  or  from  a  score,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
like  them,  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
pointing  out.  Against  what  authority  more  mighty  than 
their  own  did  these  two  emperors  oifend  ?  Simply  against 
the  immemorial  and  well-defined  usage  of  all  who  wrote 
and  had  ever  written  Latin — nothing  more  and  nothing 
less.  High  political  station  does  not  confer  the  right 
to  make  and  unmake  language ;  a  sovereign's  grammatical 
blunders  do  not  become  the  law  of  speech  to  his  subjects, 
any  more  than  do  those  of  the  private  man.  Each  indi- 
Tidual  is,  in  a  way,  constantly  trying  eiperiments  of  modifi- 
cation upon  his  mother-tongue,  irom  the  time  when,  m 
a  child,  he  drops  sounds  and  syllables  which  it  does  not  suit 
hia  convenience  to  pronounce,  and  frames  inflections  upon 
mistaken  analogies,  to  that  when,  as  a  man,  he  Ui  guilty  ol 
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alang,  vulgariams,  and  lad  grammar,  or  indulges  in 
isms  and  artificial  conceits,  or  twists  words  out  of  their  true 
uaea,  from  ignorance  or  caprice.  But  his  individual  influ- 
eiice  is  too  weak  to  make  head  against  the  consenting  usage 
of  the  community  ;  his  proposals,  unless  for  special  reasons, 
are  passed  over  unnoticed,  and  he  is  forced  to  conform  hip 
speech  to  that  of  the  rest ;  or,  if  he  insist  upon  his  in- 
dependence, he  is  contemned  i^  a  hlunderer,  or  laughed  at 
as  a  iiumourist. 

That  an  alteration  should  have  been  made  at  the  time  of 
Sigismund  in  any  item  of  Latin  grammar,  either  by  the  em- 
peror  himself,  or  by  all  the  potentates  and  learned  men 
of  Christendom,  was  an  impossibility.  Por  the  language 
was  a  dead  one ;  its  proprieties  of  speech  were  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  sanction  of  present  usage,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  unchanging  models.  Much  that  we  say  ia 
good  English,  though  Shakspeare  and  Milton  knew  it  not ; 
nothing  can  be  good  Latin,  unless  it  be  found  in  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  or  their  compeers.  And  even  under  Tiberius,  the 
case  was  nearly  the  same :  the  great  authors  whose  example 
makes  the  law  of  Latin  speech  had  already  lived  and  written; 
and  any  deviation  from  their  usage  would  have  been  recog- 
nized by  all  coming  time  as  a  later  corruption.  Hence, 
even  had  thit  emperor's  blunder  been  accepted  and  ihvishly 
imitated  by  his  courtiers,  his  army,  and  his  subjects  at 
large,  their  consent  could  have  made  it  good  second-rate 
Latin  only  ,  it  might  ha^e  become  the  very  best  usage  m 
the  later  Italian,  Trenth,  and  Bpaniih,  but  it  would  -dwaya 
have  been  rejected  and  avoided  by  the  stnct  dassnists 
And  all  thi'f,  not  for  the  reason  that  man  has  no  power  over 
language,  but  precisely  for  the  contrary  reaion,  that  he  has 
all  power  over  it — that  mens  usage  makes  languige  He, 
accordingly,  who  ciu  direct  usage  can  make  or  liter  language 
In  this  way  only  can  exalted  rank  confer  authority  over 
speech  :  it  can  give  a  more  powerful  impulse  toward  that 
general  acceptance  and  currency  which  anything  must  win 
in  order  to  be  language.  There  are  instances  on  record  in 
which  the  pun  of  a  monarch  has  changed  for  all  time  the 
form  of  a  rod.      Ethnologists  well  know  that  the  name  at 
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the  Bo-called  "  Tartar  "  race  is  properly  Tatar,  and  they  are 
now  endeaTouring  to  reetore  this,  its  correct  orthography 
The  intrusion  of  the  r  is  accounted  for  in  the  foUowing  man- 
ner  When,  in  the  reiga  of  St  Louis  of  France,  the 
hordes  of  this  savage  race  were  devastatiDg  eastern  Europe, 
the  tale  of  their  ravagea  -was  brought  to  the  pious  king  who 
exclaimed  with  horror:  "  Well  may  they  be  called  Tartars, 
for  their  deeds  are  those  of  flenda  from  Tartarus."  The 
appositeness  of  the  metamorphosed  appellation  made  it  take, 
and  from  that  time  French  authors — and,  after  their  es- 
Mople  the  reat  of  Europe— have  called  the  latarg  laitars 
Whether  the  story  is  mcontestably  authentic  or  not  la 
of  small  consequente  any  one  can  see  that  it  b  ight  be  true, 
and  that  such  causes  may  have  pnduced  such  efiects  timea 
ID  numerable 

The  speakera  oi  language  thus  constitute  a  republu  or 
rather  a  demoeraiy  m  which  authority  la  lonferred  only 
by  general  sufirage  and  fir  due  cause  and  i-  eiercised 
under  constant  supervision  and  control  Individuals  are 
abundantly  permitted  to  make  ad-litiona  to  the  common 
speeth  if  there  be  reas  n  for  it  and  it  m  their  work  they 
re'ipect  the  sense  of  the  community  When  the  first 
Bchooner  ever  built  on  the  cot  t  of  Massachnsetta  slid 
from  her  stocka  and  floated  graceful!)  upon  the  water  the 
chance  eschmation  of  an  admiring  by  stmder  Oh  how 
she  seoong  !  drew  from  her  coutnver  and  bu  Ider  the  an 
swer  A  scooner  let  her  be  then  and  made  a  ne  v  English 
worl  Ihe  community  ratified  his  act  and  accepted  the 
iiird  he  jropoaed  because  the  new  thing  wanted  a  new 
name  and  there  was  no  one  else  so  well  entitled  as  he  to 
name  it  if  on  the  other  h-ind  he  had  assumed  to  christen 
a  man  of  war  a  scoonei  no  one  but  ma  nearest  neighbours 
would  ever  have  heard  of  the  attempt  The  disuoierer  ot  a 
new  asteroid,  again,  is  aliened  to  select  its  title,  provided 
he  choose  the  name  of  some  classical  goddess,  as  is  the 
established  precedent  for  auch  cases— although,  even  then, 
he  is  liable  to  have  the  motives  of  his  choice  somewhat 
sharply  looked  into.  The  English  astronomer  who  sought, 
a  few  years  since,  with  covert  loyalty,  to  call  his  planetlinj 
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"  Victoria,"  was  compelled  to  retract  the  appellation  and 
offer  another.  An  acute  and  learned  Italian  physician, 
aome  time  in  the  last  century,  discovered  a  new  physical 
force,  and  some  one  called  it  galvanism,  after  his  name. 
Many  of  us  well  remember  how,  not  long  ago,  a  French 
lavant  devised  a  novel  and  universally  interesting  application 
of  certain  chemical  processes ;  and  here,  again,  by  some  per- 
son to  whose  act  the  commnnity  gave  its  assent,  the  product 
■was  named  for  its  inventor  a  daguerreoUfpe :  and  galvanism  and 
daguerreotype,  with  their  derivatives,  are  now  an  genuine  and 
well  established  parts  of  the  English  language  as  are  *un 
and  moon,  ot  father  and  tnotlier.  If  Galvani  had  denominated 
hia  new  principle  abracadabra,  or  if  Daguerre  had  styled  his 
sun-pictures  aldiboroniipkoseophomioe,  these  names  would, 
indeed,  have  been  not  leaa  inherently  suitable  than  the  one8 
actually  choaen,  in  the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  hftve  since  learned  to  use  the  latter  ;  for  compara- 
tively few  have  ever  heard  of  the  two  eminent  discoverers, 
or  learned  enough  of  Gbeek  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  ety- 
mological aptness  of  ft/pe  ;  yet  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
direct  public  opinion  upon  such  subjects  would  have  revolted, 
and  insisted  upon  the  substitution  of  other  titles,  which 
should  seem  to  them  to  possess  an  obvious  reason  and  ap- 
plicability. The  public  has  looked  on  quietly,  during  the 
last  half-century,  while  the  geologists  have  been  bringing 
into  our  English  speech  their  flood  of  new  words,  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  of  various  origin  and  not  seldom  of 
uncouth  and  barbarous  aspect,  wherewith  to  signify  the  new 
knowledge  added  by  them  to  the  common  stock  that  we  all 
draw  from:  these  gentlemen  know  best;  if  they  agree 
among  themselves  that  necessity  and  propriety  require  us  to 
say  Silurian,  palceontologioal,  oolite,  posf-pleiocene,  and  the 
like,  we  are  ready  to  do  so,  whether  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  modern  geography  and  with  the  classical  tongue  a 
be  r>T  be  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discover  or  appreciate 
the  reason  of  each  term. 

But  even  in  respect  to  the  more  intimate  and  sacred  part  of 
language,  the  words  and  phrases  of  universal  and  every-day 
oae,  the  commuuity  coofers  iome  measure  of  authority  upon 
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those  wlio  have  a  juit  title  to  it  upon  great  masters  in  tho 
art  of  spee  h  upon  Bpeake^'^  whose  eloquence  carries  cap- 
tive all  heaits  upm  writers  whose  power  in  wielding  the 
common  instrument  of  thought  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
through  all  ranks  Such  a  one  may  now  and  then  coin  a 
new  word,  it  he  follow  estahlished  analogies;  he  may  revive 
and  bung  again  into  currency  one  which  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  he  may  confer  on  an  old  word  a  new  value, 
not  too  fai  differing  from  that  alread'^  helonging  to  it — and 
the  license  shall  be  ratihed  by  general  acceptance.  A  great 
authar  ma^  by  his  single  authoritj  turn  the  trembling  scale 
in  favour  of  the  adminsion  to  good  usige  of  some  popular 
word  or  phrase  bom  of  an  original  corruption  or  blunder, 
which  had  hitherto  been  frowned  upon  and  banned  ;  nay, 
even  his  mannerisms  and  conceits  may  perhaps  become  the 
law  of  the  language  The  maxim  ugm  norma  loquendi, 
'  usage  13  the  rule  ot  speech  la  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled 
validity  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  every  human  tongue, 
and  each  individual  can  make  his  fellows  talk  and  write  as 
he  does  just  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  they  are 
disposed  to  concede  to  him. 

In  a  language  circumstanced  like  ours,  a  conscious  and 
detailed  discussion  sometimes  arises  on  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting some  new  word  into  its  recognized  vocabulary.  We 
all  remember  the  newspaper  controversy,  not  Jong  ago,  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  cidl  a  message  sent  by  telegraph  a 
telegraph  or  a  telegram;  and  many  of  us,  doubtless,  are  yet 
waiting  to  see  how  the  authorities  settle  it,  that  we  may- 
govern  our  own  usage  accordingly.  We  have  a  auflix  able, 
which,  like  a  few  others  that  we  possess,  we  use  pretty  freely 
in  forming  new  words.  Within  no  Tery  long  time  past,  somo 
writers  and  speakers  have  added  it  to  the  verb  rely,  forming 
the  adjective  reliable.  The  same  thing  must  have  been  done 
at  nearly  the  same  time  to  other  verba,  awakening  neither 
question  nor  objection ;  while,  nevertheless,  reliable  is  still 
■hut  out  from  the  best — or,  at  least,  from  the  most  exclusive 
■ — society  in  English  speech.  And  why  ?  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  say  the  objectors,  the  word  is  unnecessary ;  wa 
have  already  truttKortktf,  which  means  the  same  thing ;  fiir- 
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ther,  it  ia  improperly  and  falsely  formed ;  as  we  say  "  to 
rely  oit"  anytbiug,  our  derivative  adjective,  if  we  make  one, 
should  be  relionMe,  not  reliable :  finally,  it  is  low-caste ;  A, 
B,  and  C,  those  prime  authorJtiea  in  English  style,  are  care- 
ful never  to  let  it  slip  from  their  pens.  ,  The  other  side, 
however,  are  obftinate,  and  do  not  yield  the  point.  The 
first  objection,  they  retort,  is  insufficient ;  no  one  can  pro- 
perly oppose  the  enrichment  of  the  language  by  a  synonym, 
which  may  yet  be  made  to  distinguish  a  valuable  shade  of 
meaning — which,  indeed,  already  shows  signs  of  doing  so,  aa 
we  tend  to  say  "  a  trttstworthy  witness,"  but  "  tillable  testi- 
mony." The  second  is  false  :  English  etymology  is  by  no 
means  so  precise  in  its  application  of  the  suffix  able  as  the 
objectors  claim  ;  it  admits  laughahle,  meaning  '  worthy  to  be 
laughed  ai,'  vmaeoownt^le,  '  not  to  be  accounted  yor,'  intHs- 
pensable,  '  not  to  be  dispensed  toiih,'  as  well  as  many  other 
words  of  the  same  kind ;  and  even  of^ectionahle,  '  liable  to 
objection,'  marriageable,  '  fit  for  marriage,'  and  so  forth.  As 
for  the  third  objection,  whatever  A,  B,  and  C  may  do,  it  is 
certain  that  D,  E,  and  H,  with  most  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
alphabet  (including  nearly  al!  the  X's,  T's,  and  Z's,  the  un- 
known quantities),  use  the  new  form  freely ;  and  it  is  vain 
to  stand  out  against  the  full  acceptance  of  a  word  which  ia 
iupported  by  so  much  and  so  respectable  authority.  How 
the  dispute  is  likely,  or  ought,  to  terminate,  need  not  concern 
us  here ;  it  is  only  referred  to  because,  while  itself  carried 
on  in  full  consciousness,  and  on  paper,  it  is  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  a  whole  class  of  discussions  which  go  on  silently, 
and  even  more  or  less  unconsciously,  in  the  minds  before 
which  is  presented,  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  any  proposed 
alteration  in  the  subsisting  usages  of  speech.  Is  it  called 
for  P  is  it  accordant  with  the  analogies  of  the  language  ?  is 
it  oifered  or  backed  by  good  authority  ?  these  are  the  con- 
siderations by  which  general  consent  is  won  or  repelled  ;  and 
general  consent  decides  every  ease  without  appeal. 

Dtwnright  additions,  however,  to  the  vocabulary  of  a 
spoken  tongue,  even  those  wto  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
orgjnic  life  of  language  will  probably  he  willing  to  ascribe 
to  1  uman  agency ;  since  no  man  in  his  sober  seaaes,  it  would 
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Beem,  could  possibly  mamtam  that,  when  some  individual 
mmd  his  formed  a  conception  or  drawn  a  deduction,  or  when 
some  mdnidual  mgenuity  has  brought  forth  a  product  of  any 
of  the  mode'i  of  ai,tnitj  of  which  man  is  capable,  language 
itielf  spontaneously  extrudes  a  word  for  its  designation ! 
He  nho  see'"  is  likewise  he  who  says  j  the  ingenuity  that 
could  find  the  thing  was  never  at  a  loss  to  devise  also  its 
appeDation 

But  the  case  is  not  otherwise  with  those  gradual  changei 
which  bring  about  the  decay  of  grammatical  structure,  or 
the  metamorphosis  of  phonetic  form,  in  a  language.  Though 
they  go  on  in  i  more  covert  and  unacknowledged  way  than 
the  augmentations  of  a  voeabuiary,  they  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  same  foues  It  we  write  imiyAi!,  and  pronounce 
it  mt  while  our  ancestors  spelled  the  word  cniht,  and  made 
its  e-sery  letter  distinctly  audible  (giving  the  i  our  short  »'. 
sound,  as  m^») — -just  as  the  G-ermans  even  now  both  write 
and  speak  the  same  word  kneeht — we  know  that  it  is  not 
because,  by  any  force  inherent  in  the  word  itself,  the  fuller 
form  grew  into  the  simpler,  but  because  the  combination  k», 
as  initial,  was  somewhat  difficult  for  men's  organs  to  utter, 
and  therefore  began  to  lose  its  ic,  first,  in  the  mouths  of 
careless  and  easy  speakers  ;  and  the  corruption  went  on 
gaining  in  popularity,  until  it  became  the  rule  of  our  speech 
to  silence  the  mute  before  the  nasal  in  all  such  words  (as  in 
knife,  knit,  gnat,  gnaw,  etc.)  ;  because,  moreover,  the  sound 
of  the  guttural  A  after  a  vowel  became  unpopular,  men's 
organs  shrinking  from  tlie  effort  of  producing  it,  and  was 
finally  got  rid  of  everywhere  (being  -either  left  out  entirely, 
as  in  nigh,ought,  or  turned  into/  asin  laugh,  cough)  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  this  consonant  led  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  vowel  i,  which  was  changed  into  the  diph- 
thongal sound  we  now  give  it ;  in  company,  too,  with  so 
many  other  of  the  "  long  i's  "  of  the  old^  language,  that  our 
usual  name  at  present  for  the  diphthor'g  is  "long  *.",  And 
BO  in  all  the  multitude  of  similar  cases. .  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, physiological  or  other,  fof  the  rustic's  saying"~ia«  for 
cow;  only  the  former  is  a  lazy  drawling  utterance,  which 
opena  the  moutli  less  widely  than  the  latter.     A  preciaely 
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flirailap  flattening  of  the  simple  soirad  of  a,  in  sucK  words  as 
grasp,  yrafi,  dSMce — which  but  a  brief  time  since  were  uni- 
Tersallj  pronounced  grdsp,  gr^t,  ddnce  (d  as  in^^),  and  ara 
so  still  in  certain  localities — ia  no'w  so  common  as  ^a  hava 
become  the  accepted  mode  of  utterance  ;  but  no  one  fails  to 
recognize  in  it  a  corruption  of  the  previous  pronunciation, 
made  current  by  eiample  and  imitation,  prompted  and  re- 
commended by  that  lazy  habit  of  mouth  which  has  occasion- 
ed the  dimming  of  so  many  of  our  clear  vowels.  The  pro- 
nunciation eSAer  and  neltheraeema  at  the  present  time  to  be 
spreading  in  our  community,  and  threatening  to  crowd  out 
of  use  the  better-supported  and  more  analogical  *  either  and 
neither ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  persona 
who  fancy  that  there  is  something  nicer,  more  recherche, 
more  "  English,"  in  the  new  sound,  and  by  imitation  of 
these  on  the  part  of  others.  Such  phonetic  changes,  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  are  inevitable,  and  creep  in  of  them- 
Belves  but  that  is  onl?  another  way  of  saying  that  we  know 
not  who  m  particulir  is  to  blame  for  them  Offences  must 
needs  c  me  but  there  is  aina>s  that  man  by  whom  they 
come  could  we  but  ttace  him  out 

It  18  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  point  or  to 
illustrate  it  more  tuUy  inasmuch  as  even  those  who  teach 
the  independent  esisteni-e  and  trganic  growth  ol  lang\i<ige 
yet  allow  that  phonetn.  ch<*nge  is  the  work  of  men  endea- 
vouring to  make  things  ea  y  to  their  organs  oi  speech 

A  Unguige  m  the  condition  m  which  ours  is  at  present, 
when  thou  ands  of  eyes  are  jealously  watching  its  integntv 
and  a  thousand  pens  are  ready  to  be  drawn  and  dyed  deep 
m  mk  to  (.hillenge  and  opp  ae  the  mtioduLtion  into  it  of 
any  corrupt  torm  of  any  new  an  1  uncalled  for  element  ctn 
of  course  undergo  only  the  slowest  and  the  least  essential 
alteration  It  is  when  the  common  speech  la  m  the  sole 
keeping  ot  the  uncultnated  and  careless  speaker'^  who  care 
little  lor  clisai  a!  and  time-honoured  usages  to  whom  the 
3  of  the  moment  are  of  more  account  than  any 


•  The  only  Engl  ll  w  rd  m  which  et  has  the  long  i  ipund  is  As  jht 
nd  STen  there  it  is  nothine  but  an  old  orthographicHl  hlunder ;  there  wu 
lu  reasoa  for  divoicing  the  oeiiTstiTe  noun  in  spellitig  from  its  theme,  AiyA 
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thing  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  that  mutation  has  its  full 
course.  New  dniects  are  wont  to  grow  up  among  the  com. 
mon  people,  while  the  speech  of  the  edu  ated  and  lettered 
claaa  continues  to  he  what  it  hai  heen  But  the  nature  of 
the  forces  in  action  is  the  same  in  the  one  tase  as  in  the 
otliep :  all  change  m  language  is  the  work  of  the  mil  of  ita 
speakers,  which  acta  under  the  government  of  motives 
through  the  organs  of  speech  and  vanea  their  products 
to  suit  its  necessities  and  its  convenience  Every  single 
item  of  alteration  of  whatever  kind  an i  of  whatever  degree 
of  importance,  goes  h»  k  to  lome  indivilual  or  individuals, 
who  set  it  in  c  rculation  from  whose  example  it  gained  a 
wider  and  wider  currency  ut  til  it  finally  won  that  general 
assent  which  is  alone  required  in  order  to  make  anything  in 
language  proper  and  authoritative.  Linguistic  change  must 
be  gradual,  and  almost  insensihle  while  in  progress,  for  the 
reason  that  the  general  assent  can  be  but  slowly  gained,  and 
can  be  gained  for  nothing  which  is  too  far  removed  from 
former  usage,  and  which  therefore  seeins  far-fetched,  arbi- 
trary, or  unintelligible.  The  collective  influence  of  all  the 
established  analogies  of  a  langui^e  is  exerted  against  any 
daring  innovation,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  aids  one  which 
is  obvious  and  naturally  suggested.  It  was,  for  instance, 
no  difficult  matter  for  popular  usage  to  introduce  the  new 
possessive  its  into  English  speecli,  nor  to  add  worked  to 
torought,  as  preterit  of  Kork,  nor  to  replace  the  ancient 
plural  kye  or  Mne  (Anglo-Saxon  cy,  from  cm,  '  cow  ')  by  a 
modern  one,  cows,  formed  after  the  ordinary  model :  while 
to  reverse  either  process,  to  crowd  iti,  worked,  and  coics  out 
of  use  by  substitution  of  Am,  wrought,  and  kine,  would  have 
been  found  utterly  impracticable.  The  power  of  resistance 
to  change  possessed  by  a  great  popular  institution,  which  is 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  is 
a  part  of  every  man's  thoughts  and  habitual  acts,  is  not 
easily  to  be  overestimated.  How  long  has  it  taken  to  per- 
suade and  force  the  French  people,  for  instance,  into  the 
adoption  of  the  new  decimal  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
Bures !  How  have  they  been  baffled  and  shamed  who  have 
thought,  in  these  latter  days,  to  amend  in  a  few  points,  of 
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abviouB  desirability,  our  Ena;liah  orthography  '  But  speech 
18  a  fhmg  of  fir  neaier  and  higher  impoitance  ;  it  is  the 
mobt  precious  ot  our  pos'ie'ii.ions,  the  mstiument  of  our 
thoughts,  the  organ  of  our  social  nature,  the  means  of  our 
culture ,  its  use  is  not  daily  or  hourly  alone,  but  momently ; 
it  IS  the  first  thing  we  ieam,  the  la'it  we  forget ;  it  is  the 
mo'ft  intimate  and  clinging  of  our  habits,  ^nd  almost  a 
second  nature  :  and  hence  its  exemption  from  all  sweeping 
or  arbitrary  ehange.  The  community,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
will  aufl'er  no  finger  to  be  laid  upon  it  without  a  reason ; 
only  such  modifications  as  commend  tbemselvea  to  the 
generaJ  sense,  as  are  virtually  the  carrying  out  of  tendencies 
universally  felt,  have  a  chance  of  winning  approval  and 
acceptance,  and  so  of  being  adopted  into  use,  and  made 
language. 

Thus  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  individual  baa  no  power 
to  change  language.  But  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense  which 
excludes  his  agency,  but  only  so  far  aa  that  agency  is  con- 
fessed to  be  inoperative  except  as  it  is  ratified  by  those 
about  him.  Speech  and  the  changes  of  speech  are  the  work 
of  the  community ;  but  the  community  cannot  act  except 
through  the  initiative  of  its  individual  members,  which  it 
follows  or  rejects.  The  work  of  each  individual  is  done  un- 
premeditatedly,  or  as  it  were  unconsciously ;  each  is  intent 
only  on  using  the  common  possession  for  his  own  benefit, 
serving  therewith  his  private  ends  ;  but  each  ia  thus  at  the 
same  time  au  actor  in  the  great  work  of  perpetuating  and  ot 
shaping  the  general  speech.  So  each  separate  polyp  on 
a  coral-bank  devotes  himself  simply  to  the  securing  of  hia 
own  food,  and  excretes  calcareoua  matter  only  in  obedience 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  individual  life  ;  but,  as  the  joint  re- 
sult of  the  isolated  labours  of  all,  there  alowly  riaea  in  the 
water  the  enormous  coral  cliff,  a  barrier  for  the  wavea  to 
dash  themselves  against  in  vain.  To  pick  out  a  single  man, 
were  he  even  an  emperor,  and  hold  him  up  to  view  in  his 
impotence  aa  proof  that  men  cannot  make  or  alter  language, 
is  precisely  equivalent  to  selecting  one  polyp,  though  the 
biggest  and  brightest-coloured  of  his  species,  off  the  grow- 
bg  reef,  and  exclaiming  over  him, "  See  this  weak  and  punj 
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creature !  tow  is  it  possible  that  he  and  hia  like  should 
bmid  up  a  reef  or  an  island?"  No  one  ever  set  himself 
deliberately  at  work  to  invent  or  improYB  language— or  did 
80,  at  least,  with  any  valuable  and  abiding  result;  the  work 
is  all  accomplished  by  a  continual  satisfaction  of  the  need  of 
the  nioment,  by  ever  yielding  to  an  impulse  and  grasping 
a  poaaibility  which  the  already  acquired  treasure  of  words 
and  forms,  and  the  habit  of  tieir  use,  suggest  and  put 
within  reach.  In  this  sense  ia  language  a  grow,th  ;  it  is  not" 
consciously  fabricated ;  it  increases  by  a  constant  and  im- 
plicit adaptation  to  the  eipaading  necessities  and  capacities 
of  men. 

This,  again,  ia  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases  "  organic 
growth,  organic  development,"  as  applied  to  language.  A 
language,  like  an  organic  body,  is  no  mere  aggregate  of 
similar  particles ;  it  is  a  complex  of  related  and  mutually 
helpful  parts.  As  such  a  body  increases  by  the  accretion  of 
matter  having  a  structure  homogeneous  with  its  own,  as  its 
already  esisting  organs  form  the  new  addition,  and  form  it 
for  a  determinate  purpose — to  aid  the  general  life,  to  help 
the  performance  of  the  natural  functions,  of  the  organized 
being— so  is  it  also  with  language  :  its  new  stores  are  form- 
ed from,  or  aasimOated  to,  its  previous  substance  ;  it  enriches 
itself  with  the  evolutions  of  its  own  internal  processes,  and 
in  order  more  fully  to  secure  the  end  of  its  being,  the  ei- 
pressiou  of  the  thought  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  Its 
rise,  development,  decline,  and  extinction  are  like  the  birth, 
increase,  decay,  and  death  of  a  living  creature. 

There  is  a  yet  closer  parallelism  between  the  life  of  lan- 
guage and  that  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  general.  The 
speech  of  each  person  is,  as  it  were,  an  individual  of  a  species, 
with  its  general  inherited  conformity  to  the  specific  type,  but 
also  with  its  individual  peculiarities,  its  tendency  to  variation 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  species.  The  dialects,  languages, 
groups,  iamilies,  stocks,  set  up  by  the  linguistic  student, 
correspond  with  the  varieties,  species,  genera,  and  ho  on,  of 
the  zoologist.  And  the  questions  which  the  students  of 
nature  are  so  excitedly  discussing  at  the  present  day — the 
nature  of  specific  distinctions,  the  derivation  of  spec'es  by 
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iodiTidual  variation  and  natural  selection,  the  unity  nf  origin 
of  animal  life — all  are  closely  akin  with  those  which  tlie 
linguistic  student  has  constant  occasion  to  treat.  We  neeii 
not  here  dwell  further  upon  the  comparison  r  it  is  so  natur- 
ally suggested,  aod  so  fruitful  of  interesting  and  inBtructive 
analogies,  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  out  and 
employed,  by  students  both  of  nature  and  of  language* 

Once  more,  a  noteworthy  and  often -remarked  similarity 
exists  between  the  facts  and  methods  of  geology  and  those 
of  linguistic  study.  The  science  of  language  is,  as  it  were, 
the  geology  of  the  most  modern  period,  the  Age  of  Man, 
haviag  for  its  task  to  construct  the  history  of  development 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  time  when  the 
proper  geological  record  remains  silent ;  when  man,  no  longer 
a  mere  animal,  begins  by  the  aid  of  language  to  bear  witness 
respecting  his  own  progress  and  that  of  the  world  about  him. 
The  remains  of  ancient  speech  are  like  strata  deposited  in 
bygone  ages,  telling  of  the  forms  of  life  then  existing,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  determined  or  affected  them  ;  while 
words  are  as  rolled  pebbles,  relics  of  yet  more  ancient  form- 
ations, or  as  fossils,  whose  grade  indicates  the  progress  of 
organic  life,  and  whose  resemb!ani.es  and  relations  show  the 
correspondence  or  sequen  e  of  the  different  strata,  while, 
everywhere,  extensive  denudation  has  marred  the  completeness 
of  the  record,  and  rendered  iinpo  s^ible  a  detailed  eihibition 
of  the  whole  course  of  de^  elopnient 

Other  analogies,  hardly  less  striking  than  theie  night 
doubtless  be  found  by  a  mmd  curious  ot  suth  things  Yet 
they  would  be,  like  these  analogies  merely  instructive  as 
illustrations,  but  becoming  truittul  of  error  nhen  letting  our 
fancy  run  away  with  our  reason,  we  allow  them  to  determine 
our  fundamental  views  respecting  the  nature  of  language 
and  the  method  of  its  study  ;  when  we  call  language  a  living 

•  For  instance,  byLyell  (Antiqvlit y  of  Man,  chapter  niii.),  who  has  founded 
upon  it  a  loeid  and  able  analiigieal  argument  hearing  on  tbe  Darninian 
theory  of  the  matation  of  species.  Professor  Anguat  Schleicher  (Die  Darwin- 
5otie  Theorie  und  die  Sprachwissenschaft,  Weimar,  1863)  attempts  absolutely 
to  prove  by  ils  aid  tht  truth  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  overlooking;  the  fact 
that  the  rtjutiua  between  the  tiro  ciusaes  of  pheutHaeoa  is  one  of  analajlf 
only,  not  of  eisentkl  agreemanC 
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and  growing  organism,  or  pronounce  linguistics  a  physical 
science,  because  zoology  and  geology  are  such.  The  point 
is  one  of  essential  consequence  in  linguistic  philosophy.  "We 
shall  never  gain  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  phenomena  of 
linguistic  history,  eitlier  in  their  individuality  or  in  their  to- 
tality, if  we  mistake  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  are  active 
in  producing  them.  Jiangyage  ia,  iuja'^^^,  "■"  inat^J^atLir^— ^ 
the  word  may  seem  an  aw¥ward  one,  hut  we  can  find  none 
better  or  more  truly  descriptive — the  work  of  those  whose 
wants  it  subserves  ;  it  is  in  their  sole  keeping  and  control ; 
it  has  been  hy  them  adapted  to  their  circumstaiices  and  wauts, 
and  is  still  everywhere  undergoing  at  their  hands  such  adapta- 
tion ;  every  separate  item  of  which  it  is  composed  is,  in  its  pre- 
sent form — for  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  discussion  of  the 
iiltimate  origin  of  human  speech — the  product  of  a  series  of 
changes,  effected  by  the  will  and  consent  of  men,  working 
themselves  out  under  historical  conditions,  and  conditions  of 
man's  nature,  and  by  the  impulse  of  motives,  which  are,  in 
the  main,  distinctly  ti-aceable,  and  form  a  legitimate  subject 
of  scientific  invest^  gaftuin. 

These  considerations  determine  the  character  of  the  study' 
of  language  as  a  historical  or  moral  science.  It  is  a  branch 
Ji£_thehistoi-y  of  the  human  race  and  of  human  institutions. 
It  calls  for  aid  upon  various  other  sciences,  both  niwraTanH 
physical :  upon  mental  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  for  an 
account  of  the  associations  which  underlie  the  developments 
of  signification,  and  of  the  laws  of  thought,  the  universal 
principles  of  relation,  which  fix  the  outlines  of  grammar ; 
upon  physiology,  for  explanation  of  the  structure  and  mode 
of  operation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  articulate  sounds,  which  determine  the  laws  of 
euphony,  and  prescribe  the  methods  of  phonetic  change ; 
upon  physical  geography  and  meteorology,  even,  for  informa- 
tion respecting  material  conditions  and  climatic  aspects, 
which  have  exerted  their  influence  upon  linguistic  growth. 
But  the  human  mind,  seeking  and  choosing  expression  for 
human  thought,  stands  as  middle  term  between  all  determin. 
ing  causes  and  their  results  in  the  development  of  language, 
It  ia  only  a^  they  aSect  man  hieself,  in  his  desires  and  tend- 
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enciee  or  in  hU  capacities,  that  they  can  affect  speech  :  the 
immediate  agent  ia  the  will  of  men,  working  under  the  joint 
direction  of  impelling  wants,  governing  circumstances,  and 
eatabliaiied  habita.  What  makes  a  physical  science  is  that 
it  deals  with  material  substances,  acted  on  by  material  forces. 
In  the  formation  of  geological  strata,  the  ultimate  cognisable 
agencies  are  the  laws  of  matter ;  the  substance  affected  is 
tangible  matter  ;  the  product  ia  inert,  insensible  matter.  In 
zoology,  again,  as  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  investigator 
has  to  do  with  material  structures,  whose  formation  ia  de- 
pendent on  laws  implanted  in  matter  itself,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  voluntary  action.  In  language,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ultimate  agencies  are  intelligent  bemgs,  the  material  is — 
li.ot  articulated  sound  alone,  which  might,  in  a  certain  sense, 
te  regarded  as  a  physical  product,  but — aoimd  made  signifi- 
cant of  thought ;  ani  the  product  is  of  the  same  kind,  a  aya- 
tem  of  sounds  with  intelligible  content,  expressive  of  the 
elowly  accumulated  wealth  of  the  human  race  in  wisdom, 
espericnce,  comprehension  of  itself  and  of  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation, "What  but  an  analogical  resemblance  can  there 
possibly  be  between  the  studies  of  things  so  essentially  dis- 
similar ? 

There  is  a  school  of  modem  philosophers  who  are  trying 
to  materialize  all  science,  to  eliminate  the  distinction  between 
the  physical  and  the  inteUectcal  and  moral,  to  declare  fop 
naught  the  free  action  of  the  human  will,  and  to  resolve  the 
whole  story  of  the  fates  of  mankind  into  a  series  of  purely 
material  effects,  produced  by  assignable  physical  causes,  and 
explainable  in  the  paat,  or  determinable  for  the  future,  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  thoae  causes,  by  a  recognition  of 
the  action  of  compulsory  motives  upon  the  passively  obpdient 
nature  of  man.  With  such,  language  will  naturally  pass, 
along  with  the  rest,  for  a  physical  product,  and  its  study  for 
a  physical  science  ;  and,  however  we  may  dissent  from  their 
general  classification,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  its  application 
in  this  particular  instance.  But  by  those  who  still  hold  to 
the  grand  distinction  of  moral  and  physical  sciences,  who 
thiuk  the  action  of  intelligent  beings,  weighing  motives  and 
■electing  i^oiiraea  of  conduct,  seeing  ends  and  seeking  mesni 
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to  their  attainment,  to  be  fundamentally  and  eaaentiallj 
different  from  that  of  atoms  moved  hy  gravity,  chemical 
affinity,  and  the  other  immutahle  forces  of  nature,  ae  we  call 
them — by  such,  the  atudy  of  language,  whoae  dependence 
upon  voluntary  action  is  so  absolute  that  not  one  word  ever 
waa  or  ever  will  be  uttered  without  the  distinct  exertion  of 
the  human  wQl,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  moral  science  ; 
its  real  relationship  ia  with  those  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge among  which  common  opinion  ia  accustomed  to  rank 
it — ivith  mental  philosopliy,  with  philology,  with  history. 

While,  however,  we  are  thus  forced  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  everything  in  human  speech  is  a  product  of  the  con- 
scious action  of  human  beings,  we  should  be  leaving  out  of 
sight  a  matter  of  eaacntial  consequence  in  linguistic  inveati- 
gation  if  we  failed  to  notice  that  what  the  linguistic  student 
seeka  in  language  is  not  what  men  have" voluntarily  or  inten- 
tionally placed  there.  Aa  we  have  already  seen,  each  separ- 
ate item  in  the  production  or  modification  of  language  ia  a 
Batiafeetion  of  the  need  of  the  moment ;  it  ia  prompted 
by  the  eiigenciea  of  the  particular  case;  it  ia  brought  forth 
for  the  practical  end  of  convenient  communication  and  with 
no  ulterior  aim  or  object  wl  atsoever  it  is  accepted  by  the 
community  ouIt  because  it  supplies  a  perceived  want  and 
answers  an  acknowledged  purpose  m  the  u  es  of  social 
intercourse  The  laug  lage  makers  are  quite  heedless  of  its 
pos  tion  and  value  as  part  ot  a  system  or  as  «k  record  with 
historic^  content  nor  di  they  analyze  and  set  betore  theip 
cons  lousness  the  mental  tendencies  which  it  gratifiea  A 
language  is  m  very  truth  a  grand  sjstem  ot  a  highly  com 
plicated  and  fcymn  etiical  atructure  it  ta  fitly  eomparible 
with  an  oiganized  1  ody  but  this  is  not  because  any  human 
mind  has  i  lanned  such  a  str  icture  and  sk  Ifully  worked  it 
out  Each  single  part  is  conscious  and  intentional  the 
whtle  IS  instiEcttve  and  natural.  The  unity  and  sjmmetry 
of  the  system  is  the  unconscioua  product  of  the  efforts  of  tho 
human  mind,  grappling  with  the  facts  of  the  world  without 
and  the  world  within  itself,  and  recording  each  separate 
result  in  speech.  Herein  is  a  real  language  fundamentally 
different  trotn  the  elaborate  and  philosophical  structures 
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witli  whict  ingi.'nions  men  Lave  sometimes  thought  to  replace 
them.*  Tlieae  are  indeed  artfnl  devices,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter and  bearing  of  each  part  is  painfully  weighed  and 
determined  in  advance:  compared  with  them,  language  ia  a 
real  growth ;  and  human  thought  will  as  readily  exchange 
its  natural  covering  for  one  of  them  as  the  growing  crusta- 
cean will  give  up  its  shell  for  a  casing  of  silver,  wrought  by 
the  most  skilful  hands.  Their  symmetry  is  that  of  a  mathe- 
matical figure,  carefully  laid  out,  and  drawn  to  rule  and  line ; 
in  language,  the  human  mind,  tethered  hy  its  limited  capaci- 
ties in  the  midst  of  creation,  reaches  out  as  far  as  it  cs.n  in 
every  direction  and  makes  its  mark,  and  is  surprised  at 
the  end  to  find  the  result  a  circle. 

In  whatever  aspect  the  genenl  facts  of  language  are 
viiwed,  they  exhibit  the  same  absenie  of  reflettion  and 
mtention  Phonetic  change  is  the  spontnneou'i  working 
out  of  tendencies  which  the  indaviduil  does  not  acknowledge 
to  himself  m  their  effects  upon  organs  of  whose  structure 
and  workings  he  is  almost  or  wholly  ignorant  Outward 
eirt.um stances,  historical  conditioni,  progress  of  knowledge 
and  culture  are  recorded  m  speech  because  its  practical 
uses  require  that  they  should  he  so  not  beoause  any  one  has 
attempted  to  depict  them  Language  shows  ethnic  descent, 
not  as  men  ha\B  chosen  to  preserve  such  evidence  of  their 
kindred  with  other  communities  and  rues,  but  as  it  cannot 
be  eflaced  without  special  efiort  directed  to  that  end  The 
operations  ot  the  mind,  the  development  of  association,  the 
laws  of  subjeetne  relation,  aie  exhibited  there,  but  only 
as  they  are  the  t^encies  which  govern  the  phenomena  of 
speech,  unrecognized  in  their  workmg,  hut  infemble  from 
their  effects 

Now  it  iq  thii  absence  of  reflection  and  conscious  mtent 
which  takes  awaj  irom  the  facts  of  language  the  subjectiie 
character  that  would  otherwise  belong  to  them  as  products 
of  voluntary  action.  The  linguistic  student  feels  that  he  is 
not  dealing  with  the  artful  creations  of  individuals.     So  far 

«  For  an  account  of  some  of  tbese  attsmpta  at  an  artificial  language, 
of  theoretically  perfect  structure,  and  designed  for  unitersal  uae,  see  Profeasol 
Mai  Miiller'e  Lectures  on  Language,  gecond  series,  tacond  lecture. 
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«B  concerD8  the  purposes  for  -which  he  examinea  thetn,  and 
the  results  he  would  derive  from  them,  they  are  almost 
as  little  the  work  of  man  aa  is  the  form  of  bis  skull,.the  out- 
lines of  his  face,  the  construction  of  his  arm  and  hand. 
They  are  fairly  to  be  regarded  as  reflections  of  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  human  history,  in  a  mirror  imperfect,  in- 
deed, but  faithful  and  wholly  trustworthy  ;  not  as  pictures 
drawn  by  men's  hands  for  our  information.  Hence  the 
close  analogies  which  rjiay  he  drawn  between  the  study  of  lan- 
guage and  some  of  th^physical  eciences.  Hence,  above  all, 
the  fundamental  and  pervading  correspondence  between  its 
whole  method  and  theirs.  Not  less  than  they,  it  founds 
itself  upon  the  widest  observation  and  esamination  of  par- 
ticular facts,  and  proceeds  toward  its  results  by  atiict  indue- 
tion,  comparing,  arranging,  and  classifying,  tracing  out  rela- 
tions, exhibiting  an  inherent  system,  deducing  laws  of 
general  or  universal  application,  discovering  beneath  all 
the  variety  and  diversity  of  partieulai^  an  ever-present 
unity,  in  origin  and  development,  in  plan  and  purpose. 
Beyond  all  question,  it  ia  this  coincidence  of  method  whieli 
has  confused  some  of  the  votaries  of  linguistic  science,  and 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the  ultimate  facts 
upon  which  their  study  is  founded,  leading  them  to  deny  the 
agency  of  man  in  the  produefcion  and  change  of  language, 
and  to  pronoimce  it  an  organic  growth,  governed  by  organic 
forces. 

Another  motive — a  less  important  one,  and  in  great  part, 
doubtless,  unconscious  in  its  action — impelling  certain 
students  of  language  to  claim  for  their  favourite  branch  of 
investigation  a  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  physical  sciences, 
has  been,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  an  apprehension  lest  other- 
wise they  should  be  unable  to  prove  it  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  science  at  all.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  devotees  of  physical  studies — a  class  greatly  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance  and  influence — to  restrict 
the  honourable  title  of  science  to  those  departments  of 
knowledge  which  are  founded  on  the  unvarying  laws  of 
material  nature,  and  to  deny  the  possibDity  of  scientific 
method  and  scientific  results  where  the  main  element  of 
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action  ie  the  varying  and  capricious  will  of  man  The  con- 
eiderationa  adduced  ahove,  it  ie  hoped,  wdl  remove  tl  is 
apprehenaion.  Nor  was  it  ever  otherwise  than  needless  aa 
the  tendency  which  called  lit  forth  is  mistaken  and  un 
justifiable.  The  name  "  science"  admits  no  au^h  limitation 
The  vastnesB  of  a  field  of  study,  the  unity  in  vaa-iety  of 
the  facts  it  includes,  their  connection  hy  auch  ties  that  they 
allow  of  strict  classification  and  ofier  fruitful  p;round  for  de 
duction,  and  the  value  of  the  results  attained  the  truth 
deduced — theae  things  make  a  science.  And  m  all  these 
respects,  the  study  of  language  need  fear  a  companaon  with 
no  one  of  the  phyBieal  sciences.  Its  field  is  the  speech  of 
all  mankind,  cultivated  or  savage  ;  the  thousands  ol  existing 
dialects,  with  all  their  recorded  predeceasora  ,  the  countless 
multitudes  of  details  fumiahed  by  these,  each  significant  of  a 
fact  in  human  history,  esternal  or  internal.  The  wealth  of 
languages  is  like  the  wealth  of  species  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  Their  tie  of  connection  is  the  unity  of  human 
nature  in  its  wants  and  capacities,  the  unity  of  human  know- 
ledge, of  existing  things  and  their  relations,  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  and  reflected  in  speech — a  bond  aa 
infinite  in  its  ramifications  among  all  the  varieties  of  human 
language,  and  aa  powerful  in  its  binding  force,  as  is  the 
unity  of  plan  in  vegetable  or  animal  life.  The  results, 
finally,  for  human  history,  the  history  of  mind,  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  connection  of  races,  for  the  comprehension  of  man, 
in  his  high  endowments  and  in  his  use  of  them,  are  of 
surpassing  interest.  To  compare  their  worth  with  that  of 
the  results  derivable  from  other  sciences  were  to  no  good 
purpose :  all  truth  is  valuable,  and  that  which  pertains 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  man  himself  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  mlerior  in  intetcit  to  that  which  concerns  his  surround 
mga  Linguistic  science,  then,  has  m  itielf  enough  of 
dignity  and  true  acientific  character  not  to  need  to  boirow 
aught  of  either  from,  asiociation  with  other  branches  of 
inquiry  whnh  difter  from  it  m  subject  and  scope  while  yet 
they  seek  bj  corresponding  methods  the  same  ultimate  object, 
the  moreaae  ot  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  man  la 
comprehensioB  of  himself  and  of  the  u 
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We  return,  now,  from  thia  necessary  digression,  to  follow 
onward  our  leading  inquiry,  "Why  we  speak  as  we  do?" 
And  we  have  to  push  the  question  a  step  further  than  in  the 
last  lecture,  asking  this  time,  not  simply  how  we  ourselves 
came  into  possession  of  the  signs  of  which  our  mother- 
tongue  is  made  up,  but  also  how  those  from  whom  we 
learned  them  came  into  possession  of  them  before  us ;  how 
the  trudition  from  whose  hands  we  implicitly  accepted  them 
got  them  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  them  on  to  us ; 
why  otir  words,  in  short,  are  what  they  are,  and  not  other, 
wise.  We  have  seen  that  every  part  and  particle  of  every 
existing  language  is  a  historical  product,  the  final  result  of  a 
aeries  of  changes,  working  themselves  out  in  time,  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  by  the  guidance  of 
motives,  which  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discovery. 
This  fact  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  language  is  to  be 
fruitfully  studied.  If  we  would  understand  anything  which 
h\a  become  vihat  it  is,  a  knowledge  of  its  present  ■  constitu- 
tion 11  not  enough  :  we  must  follow  it  backward  from  stage 
to  stage,  tiacing  out  the  phases  it  has  assumed,  and  the 
causes  which  have  determined  the  transition  of  one  into  the 
other  Merely  to  classify,  arrange,  and  set  forth  in  order 
the  phenomena  of  a  spoken  tongue,  its  significant  material, 
usages  ind  modes  of  expression,  is  grammar  and  lexicography, 
not  linguistic  science  The  former  state  and  prescribe  onl^ ; 
the  latter  seeks  to  explain  And  when  ti  e  eitplanation  is 
h  stoncal,  the  search  tor  it  must  be  ot  the  same  el  araiter 
To  lon^truct  then  by  historical  processes  with  the  aid  of 
all  the  hsstoncal  evidences  within  his  reach  the  history  of 
develop  ment  of  lang  lage  baek  to  its  very  beginning  is  the 
mam  task  of  the  linguistic  student  it  is  the  means  by 
which  he  arrives  at  a  ttue  comprehensnn  of  language  m  its 
own  nature  and  m  its  relations  to  the  hunan  mind  and 
to  human  h  atorv 

Furthermore,  it  is  hardly  neeessar;  to  point  out  that  the 
nistory  of  language  reposes  on  that  of  words.  Language  is 
made  up  of  signs  for  thought,  which,  though  in  one  sense 
parts  of  a  whole,  are  in  another  and  more  essential  sense 
isolated  and  iudef  endeat  eutittes.     Each  is  produeed  for  ita 
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own  purpose  ;  each  is  Beparately  exposed  to  the  chartgea  and 
vicissitu'les  of  linguistic  life,  is  modified,  recombined,  op 
dropped,  according  to  its  own  uses  and  capa«tiea.  Hence 
etymology,  the  historical  study  of  indiTidual  words,  is  the 
foundation  and  substructure  of  all  investigation  of  language  ; 
the  broad  principles,  the' wide- reaching  views,  the  truths  o( 
universal  application  and  importance,  which  constitute  the 
upper  fabric  of  Huguietic  science,  all  rest  upon  word-genealo- 
gies.  Words  are  the  single  witnesses  from  whom  etymology 
draws  out  the  testimony  which  they  have  to  give  respecting 
themselves,  the  tongue  to  which  they  belong,  and  ail  human 
speech. 

How  the  study  of  words  is  made  the  means  of  bringing 
to  light  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth,  and  what  those 
processes  are,  it  will,  accordingly,  be  our  next  duty  to  ex- 
amine  and  set  forth  by  suitable  examples.  Having  only 
illustration  in  view,  we  will  avoid  all  cases  of  a  difficult  op 
doubtful  character,  noticing  only  words  whose  history  ia 
well  known ;  choosing,  moreover,  those  which,  whQe  they 
truly  exhibit  the  principles  we  seek  to  establish,  are  at  the 
same  time  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  most  open  to  general 
comprehension. 

There  is  no  word  or  class  of  words  whose  history  does 
not  exemplify,  more  or  less  fuUy,  all  the  different  kinds  of 
linguistic  change.  It  will  be  more  convenient  for  us,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  these  kinds  in  succession,  and  to  select  our 
instances  accordingly.  And,  as  the  possibUity  of  etymo- 
logical analysis  depends  in  no  small  part  on  the  nature  of 
words  as  not  simple  entities,  hut  made  up  of  separate  ele- 
ments, this  composite  character  of  the  constituents  of  speech 
may  properly  engage  our  first  attention. 

That  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  putting  together  two 
independent  vocables  to  form  a  compound  word,  is  an  ob- 
vious and  familiar  fact.  Instances  of  such  words  are/ear-wj- 
epirmff,  god-like,  break-neck,  house-top.  They  are  substitutes 
lor  the  equivalent  phrases  impiHng  fear,  like  a  god,  apt  to 
break  one's  neck  top  of  a  hovse.  For  the  sake  of  more  com- 
pact  and  convenient  expression,  we  have  given  a  closer 
unity  to  the  compound  word  than  belongs  to  the  aggregate 
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wli  ch  t  reprecenta  by  om  sa  on  of  co  nect  vc  by  nrer  on 
oft]  e  more  uil  order  of  a  rm  e  ent  b  t  no  t  t  all  br 
n  ty  of  accent  th  s  la  t  s  tl  e  ch  ef  o  t  ard  m  an  of 
con  po8  t  on  t  convert'^  two  ent  t  es  nto  one  for  tl  o 
non  e  by  subord  atinj,  tlie  one  of  tl  en  to  the  other  Our 
ommon  talk  a  strewn  witl  such  worda  and  gralml  s 
the  traoB  t  on  to  t!  en  f  om  the  mere  collo  «kt  ona  of  the 
phrase  that  tl  ere  are  co  pies  1  ke  mothe  to  gue  U 
%  ow  wh  ch  we  hirdly  know  whetl  er  to  w  te  separately 
as  collo  at  ons  only  or  w  th  a  hyp!  en  as  loose  con  p  unds 
others,  like  dial-plate,  well-being,  usage  so  far  recognizes  for 
compounds  that  they  are  alwaya  written  together,  sonietimea 
with  the  hyphen  and  aometimes  without ;  others  yet,  like 
godlike,  herself,  are  ao  grown  together  by  long  contact,  by 
habitual  connection,  that  we  hardly  think  of  them  as  having 
a  dual  nature.  And  even  more  than  this  :  we  have  formed 
some  ao  close  combinationB  that  it  oosta  us  a  little  reflection 
to  separate  them  into  their  original  parts.  Of  such  a 
character  ia  forehead,  atill  written  to  accord  with  its  deriva- 
tion, as  a  name  for  the /ore  part  of  the  Aead,  but  so  altered 
in  pronunciation  that,  but  for  its  spelling,  its  origin  would 
certainly  escape  the  notice  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  those 
■who  uae  it.  Such,  again,  is  fortnighf,  altered  both  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  spelling  from  the  fourteen  nigJita  out  of 
which  it  grew  Such  nee  more,  is  oiu-  familiar  verb  break- 
/(IS*  We  give  tl  la  name  to  our  morning  meal,  because  it 
hroke  or  u  terruptcd  tl  e  1  i  gust  fast  of  the  day,  that  which 
includes  the  night  b  sleep  We  said  at  first  hredkf&st — "  1 
broke  fast  at  such  in  ho  ii  thia  morning  :"  he,  or  they,  who 
first  ventured  to  say  I  breakfasted  were  guilty  of  as  heinoua 
a  Molation  of  grammatical  rule  as  he  would  be  who  should 
now  declare  I  takedmnered  instead  of  I  look  dinner;  b\it 
good  uaage  ctme  over  to  their  side  and  ratified  their  blunder, 
becauae  the  community  were  minded  to  give  a  specific  name 
to  their  eatliest  meal  and  to  the  act  of  partaking  of  it,  and 
tberelore  con\t,rted  the  Lollocation  breakfast  into  the  real 
tompound  br  akftit 

Tet    (    e  J  lore  i    t  only  ^re  those  words  in  our  language 
of  compos  te  stiucture  ol  which  at  first  sight,  or  oa  Beouiul 
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thought,  we  thus  recognize  the  constituent  elements  ;  not  a 
few,  also,  which  we  should  not  readily  conjecture  to  be  other 
than  simple  and  indivisible  entities,  and  which  could  not  be 
proved  otherwise  by  any  evidence  which  our  present  speech 
contains,  do  neyertheless,  when  we  trace  their  history  by  the 
aid  of  other  and  older  languages  than  ours,  admit  of  analysia 
into  component  parts.  We  wDl  note,  as  instances,  only  a 
familiar  word  or  two,  namely  svch  and  wkieh.  The  forms  of 
these  words  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  Steele  and  hteyle :  with  the  lat- 
ter  of  them  the  Scottish  whilk  for  which  quite  closely  agrees, 
and  they  also  find  their  near  correspondents  in  the  German 
eolek  and  aelch.  On  following  up  their  genealogy,  from  lan- 
guage to  language  of  our  family,  we  find  at  last  that  they 
are  made  up  of  the  ancient  words  for  so  and  who,  with  the 
adj  ective  Uke  added  to  eiuc'h  -.  such  ia  so-like,  '  of  that  likeness 
or  sort ; '  lehiek  is  wJio-like,  '  of  what  likeness  or  sort.' 

But  we  turn  from  compounds  like  these,  in  which  two 
originally  independent  words  are  fully  fused  into  one,  in 
meaning  and  form,  to  another  class,  of  much  higher  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  language. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  out  vord  fearful.  This,  upon  reflec- 
tion, IS  a  not  less  evident  compound  than  fear-inspiring  t 
our  common  adjective  full  is  perfectly  recognizable  as  its 
final  member.  Tet,  though  such  be  its  palpable  origin,  it 
IS,  after  all,  a  compound  of  a  somewhat  different  character 
from  the  other.  The  subordinate  element /w7;,  owing  to  its 
use  in  a  similar  way  in  a  great  number  of  other  compounds, 
such  as  careful,  truthful,  plentiful,  dutiful,  and  the  frequent 
and  familiar  occurrence  of  the  words  it  forms,  has,  to  out 
apprehension,  in  some  measure  lost  the  consciousness  of  its 
independent  character,  and  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
suffis,  fonning  adjectives  from  nouns,  like  the  sufGs  oua  in 
such  words  as  perilous,  riotom,  plenteous,  duteous.  It  ap- 
proaches, too,  the  character  of  a  auftii,  in  that  its  compounds 
are  not,  like  fear-inspiring  and  house-top,  directly  translatable 
back  into  the  elements  which  form  them  ;  plentiful  and  duti- 
ful do  not  mean  '  full  of  plenty '  and  '  full  of  duty,'  but  are 
the  ])recise  equivalents  of  plenteous  and  duteous.  We  could 
with  ei:tire  propriety  form  an  adjeetife  from  a  r.ew  noun  by 
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adding  ful  to  it,  without  eonceming  ourselvea  as  to  ■whether 
the  corresponding  phrase,  "  full  of  so  and  bo,"  would  or  wculd 
Hot  make  good  sense.  And  when  we  hear  a  Scotchman  say 
fearju',  earefu',  we  both  understand  him  without  difficulty, 
and  do  not  think  of  inijuiriug  whether  he  also  clips  the  ad- 
jective^K  to^'. 

The  word  of  opposite  laeamng,  yuarless,  is  not  less  readily 
recognizable  as  a  compound,  and  our  first  impulse  is  to  see 
in  its  final  element  our  common  word  less,  to  interpret  year- 
less  as  meaning  '  minus  fear,'  'deprived  of  fear,'  and  so  '  ex- 
empt from  fear,'  A  little  study  of  the  history  of  such  words, 
however,  as  it  is  to  be  read  in  other  dialects,  shows  us  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  our  less  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  tlie  compound.  The  Ang'o-Sason  form  of  tho  end- 
ing, leas,  is  palpably  the  adjective  leas,  which  is  the  same 
with  our  word  loose  ;  and  fearless  is  primarily  '  loose  from 
fear,'  '  free  from  fear.'  The  originil  subordinate  member  of 
the  compound  has  here  gone  completely  through  the  process 
of  conversion  into  a  suffis,  being  so  divorced  from  the  worda 
which  are  really  akin  with  it  that  its  derivation  is  greatly 
obscured,  and  a  false  etymology  is  suggested  to  the  mind 
which  reflects  upon  it. 

Take,  again,  such  words  as  goAly,  homely,  hroikerh/,  lovely. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  each  is  composed  of  two  parts ; 
but,  while  we  recognize  the  one  as  a  noun,  having  an  inde- 
pendent existence  in  the  language,  we  do  not  even  feel 
tempted  to  regard  the  other  aa  anything  but  an  adjective 
suffix,  destitute  of  separate  significance  j  it  appears  in  our 
usf^e  only  as  an  appendage  to  other  words,  impressing  upon 
them  a  certain  modification  of  meaning.  What,  however,  is 
its  history  ?  Upon  tracing  it  up  into  the  older  form  of  our 
speech,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  that  our  modern  usage  has 
mutilated  it  after  the  same  feshion  as  the  Scottish  dialect 
now  mutilates  the  ful  of  fearful — by  dropping  off,  namely, 
an  original  final  consonant;  its  earlier  form  was  lie.  The 
final  guttural  letter  we  find  preserved  even  to  the  present 
day  in  the  corresponding  suffixes  of  the  other  Germanic 
languages,  as  in  the  German  lieh,  Swedish  lig,  Dutch  lyk. 
These  facts  lead  us  naturally  to  the  :onjecture  that  the  bo- 
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calbd  suffix  luaT  be  nothing  moie  than  a  Bietamorphosis  of 
JUT  common  adjectne  M/-  and  a  ri,ttreme  to  the  ollest 
Germanic  dialet.t  the  Mceso-Gothic  puts  the  tase  beyond 
all  question ;  for  there  -vi  e  And  the  &ufcx  and  the  indepond 
ent  adjective  to  be  m  all  lespecta  the  same  ind  the  deriia- 
tives  formed  with  the  auffis  to  be  as  evident  compounds  with 
the  adjective  as  aie  our  own  ffodlde  ehildhle  and  so  on 
"Words  thus  composed  are  common  m  all  the  Genname 
tongues;  but  we  who  speak  Enghth  have  given  the  saine 
suffis  a  further  modiflcation  of  meaning,  and  an  eitension  of 
application,  which  belong  to  it  nowhere  else.  In  our  usage 
it  is  an  adverbial  suffis,  by  which  any  adjective  whatever 
maybe  converted  into  an  adverb,  as  in  truhf,  badly,  femfulhf, 
fearleeily.  In  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  such  adverbs  were  ob- 
lique cases  of  adjectives  in  lie,  and  so,  of  course,  were 
derived  only  irom  adjectives  formed  by  this  ending;  the  full 
ndverbial  suffix  was  lice,  the  e  being  a  case-termination :  in- 
stances are  diiUce,  '  only,  singularly,'  from  dnlic,  '  sole,  sin- 
gular,' literally  '  one-like ; '  leoJKce,  '  lovelily,'  from  leSJUc, 
'  lovely.'  We  moderns,  now,  have  suffered  the  ending  to  go 
out  of  use  as  one  forming  adjectives,  only  retaining  the  ad- 
jectives so  formed  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  ancient 
time ;  but  we  have  taken  it  up  in  its  adverbial  application, 
ajid,  ignoring  both  its  original  character  and  its  former 
limitation  to  a  single  class  of  adjectives,  apply  it  with  un- 
restricted freedom  in  making  an  adverb  from  any  adjective 
we  choose ;  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  mutilated  its 
form,  casting  off  as  unnecessary  the  vowel  ending,  along 
with  the  consonant  to  which  it  was  appended.  The  history 
of  this  adverbial  suffix  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  inasmuch 
as  the  suffix  itself  is  the  latest  addition  which  our  grammati- 
cal  system  has  gained  in  the  synthetic  way  and  as  its 
elaboration  has  taken  place  during  the  period  when  the 
growth  of  our  language  is  illustrated  by  contemporary 
documents  The  successive  steps  were  clearly  as  follows: 
the  adjective  hie  was  first  added  to  a  number  of  nouns, 
forming  a  couBiderable  class  of  adjective  compounds,  like 
those  now  formed  by  us  v.-ithfull ;  then,  like  the  latter  word, 
rt  lost  in  a  measure  the  conaciousuess  of  its  origin,  and  wfli 
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regaided  rather  as  a  suffix  forming  dematut  adjectivcB) 
om,  ot  the  oblique  taae^  of  these  adje  tues  was  next  often 
employed  in  an  adM,ihial  sense  and  the  uie  of  the  suffix  in 
its  extended  form  and  witii  its  modified  applicatiin  grew  lu 
importance  and  frequency  until  flnally  it  threw  quite  mta 
the  fehade  and  supplanted  the  adjectue  use — and  the  lude 
pendent  adjective  had  become  a  mere  adverlial  endiaj, 
lie  mutilation  of  its  ionn  went  hand  m  hand  with  this 
(.bliTiousuess  oi  its  ong  n  and  with  its  tianslerral  to  a  new 
office ,  each  helped  on  the  other 

Another  Germanic  lufliX  skip  as  m  fttendshj)  uarship, 
lordship  IS  distinctly  tracetble  toita  origin  in  the  mdeiend- 
ent  word  shape  and  its  tiansition  of  mean  n^  Irom  i  rm 
to  aspect  condition  stains  rank  though  peiha^s  less  ob 
Vious  than  those  which  we  have  already  noted,  is  evidently 
a  natural  and  easy  one 

A  case  of  somewhat  greater  di£G  ulty  is  presented  ua  in 
such  terms  as  I  loved  Here  the  tnal  i  is  as  we  say  the 
sign  of  the  preterit  tense  added  to  the  root  love  m  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  expression  of  past  tiaie  and  trom  the  evi 
dence  presented  in  ui  own  language  no  suspicion  ot  its 
derivation  from  an  mdeiendent  word  would  ever  crtaa  our 
iniuda  Nor  does  the  Anglo  Saiou  nor  any  other  of  the 
Germanic  dialects  of  the  same  period  cast  anj  hght  upon 
its  origin  Since  however  such  a  sign  of  past  time  is  one 
ot  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Germanic  group  of  Un. 
guages  and  is  found  nowhere  else  m  the  greater  tamily  to 
which  these  belong  we  cannot  help  assuming  that  it  haa 
grown  up  in  them  since  their  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
family  jUst  as  tie  adierhmi  suflis  /y  which  is  peculiar  to 
our  own  tongue  hai  grown  up  in  it  since  its  sepaiation 
from  the  other  Geimmic  tongues  It  is  thereiore  a  form 
of  compaiativcly  modern  introduction  and  we  might  hope 
to  trace  out  its  genesis  This  is  in  fact  disclosed  to  us  by 
th"  MoBso-Gothic  the  most  ancient  Germanic  diilect  which 
stands  toward  the  ret  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  as  the 
Anglo  ISdxOQ  to  the  English  in  its  primitne  and  uncor 
ruptcd  fjims  we  see  clearly  that  the  preterits  in  question 
•re  made  bj  appendmg  to  the  root  oi  the  \erb  the  past 
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tenae  of  another  verb,  namely  did,  from  to  do.  We  tamed  is 
ill  M(e  so -Gothic  tamidedam,  whidi  means  not  less  evidently 
tame-did-we  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  sothlice,  '  soothly,  truly,' 
means  '  in  a  sooth-like  (truth-like)  ■way.'  7"  loved  ia,  then, 
originally  X  love  did,  that  ia,  I  did  love — as,  unconsciously 
repeating  in  another  way  the  same  old  act  of  composition, 
■we  now  almost  as  often  aay.  The  history  of  the  suffix  Iiaa 
been  quite  like  that  of  the  ly  of  truly,  save  that  it  happened 
longer  ago,  and  is  therefore  more  difficult  to  read. 

All  our  illustrations  hitherto  have  boen  taken  from  the 
Germanic  part  of  our  language,  and  they  have  all  been  forma 
■which  are  peculiar  to  the  Germanic  dialects,  and  which  we 
have  therefore,  as  already  remarked,  every  reason  to  believe 
of  later  date  than  the  separation  of  that  group  of  dialects 
from  the  other  tongues  with  which  ft  standa  related.  Tet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  adverbial  application  of  the  suffix 
ly,  they  are  aU  anterior  to  the  time  at  which  we  first  mate 
acquaintance  with  any  Germanic  tongue  in  contemporary 
records.  Our  confidence  in  the  reality  of  our  etymological 
analysis,  and  in  the  justness  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  it, 
is  not  on  that  account  any  the  less  :  we  feel  as  sure  that  the 
words  in  question  were  made  by  putting  together  the  two 
parta  into  which  each  ia  still  resolvable  as  if  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  composition  had  gone  on  under  our  own  observation. 
If  this  were  not  so,  if  our  conclusions  respecting  the  growth 
of  language  were  to  be  limited  by  the  possession  of  strict 
documentary  evidence,  our  researches  in  linguistic  history 
would  be  stopped  almost  at  the  outset.  Few  languages 
have  any  considerable  portion  of  their  development  illus- 
trated by  contemporary  records  ;  literature  ia  wont,  at  the 
best,  to  cast  light  upon  certain  distinct  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  dialect,  leaving  in  obscurity  the  intervening  periods  ; 
nor  do  we  ever,  hj  such  help,  reach  a  point  at  all  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  actual  origin  of  speech.  Hence  the 
necessity  resting  upon  the  etymologist  of  interrogating  the 
material  of  language  itself,  of  making  words  yield  up,  on 
esamination,  their  own  history.  He  applies  the  analogy  of 
processes  of  change  and  development  which  are  actually 
going  on  in  language  to  explain  the  earlier  results  of  tli« 
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eame  or  like  proeesaea  And,  if  he  work  -nith  due  caution 
and  logical  stnetues'j,  hie  results  are  no  more  exposed  ta 
question  than  are  tboie  of  the  geologist,  who  mlers,  from 
the  remaiiis  of  animal  and  vegetable  organiama  m  deeply- 
buried  roiks,  the  di  position  oi  those  rock'<  m  a  period  when 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  anilogous  with  that  of  our  own 
day,  was  abundant 

If,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  portioni  of  our 
EcgliRh  ipeeth,  to  those  which  come  to  us  from  the  Litm, 
or  which  are  of  an  ancient  and  primitive  growth  we  note 
the  same  condition  of  things  as  prevailing  there  also  Tho 
subject  admits  of  the  moit  abundant  and  varied  illustration, 
but  we  must  hmit  oursehe^  to  but  an  instance  or  two 

In  the  series  of  multiphtativo  numerals,  double,  tnpJe, 
quadruple,  quintuple,  and  so  on,  we  ha*e  a  suffix  pie,  which 
is  the  principal  indicator  of  the  grammatical  quality  of  the 
words  On  lollowmg  them  up  into  the  Latin,  whence  we 
denie  them,  we  find  this  brief  ending  to  be  a  mutilated 
remnant  of  the  syllable  phc,  which  is  a  well  known  root, 
meaning  '  to  bend,  to  fold  Double  \i  thus  bv  ongin  duphc, 
by  abbreviation  from  duo  phc  ind  is  ra  sense  the  precise 
Latin  equivalent  of  our  Germanic  word  tu:o-fold.  "We  still 
retain  the  fuller  form  in  duplicate  the  learned  synonym  of 
dovhle. 

Again,  one  of  the  oldest  words  in  our  familiar  speech  is  am, 
the  first  person  of  the  verb  to  he,  nor  do  we  see  in  it  any  signs 
of  beiug  otherwise  than  simple  and  indivisible.  As,  how- 
ever, we  trace  its  history  of  changes  backward,  from  one  to 
another  of  the  languages  with  which  our  own  claims  kindred, 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  that  its  two  sounds  are  the  scanty 
relics  of  two  separate  elements  :  the  first,  a,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  an  original  syllable  as,  which  expressed  the  idea  of 
existence ;  the  other,  m,  represents  an  ending,  mi,  which, 
originally  a  pronoun,  and  having  the  same  meaning  as  the 
same  word,  me,  still  has  with  us,  was  employed  to  limit  the 
predicate  of  existence  to  the  person  speaking ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  suffis  universally  employed,  during  the  earliest 
period  in  the  history  of  our  family  of  languages,  tj  form  tha 
first  persons  singular  of  verbs.     Am,  thou,  reallj  contains  t 
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verb  and  its  subject  pronoun,  and  means  '  be-I ;'  that  is, '  I 
exist.'  The  third  person  of  the  same  verb,  is,  posseseeB 
virtually  a  similar  character,  although  linguiatic  usage,  in  its 
caprice,  has  dealt  somewhat  difFcrentiy  with  it.  As  am 
stands  for  as-mi,  'be-I,'  so  is  stands  for  as-ti,  'be-that;'  we 
have,  indeed,  warn  off  the  second  element  altogether,  so  that 
our  H  is  the  actual  representative  only  of  the  radical  sylla- 
ble as  ;  hut  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  G^ermanic  dia- 
lects, and  of  the  other  descendants  from  the  primitive 
tongue  in  which  was  first  formed  the  compound  asti,  have 
retained  at  least  the  initial  consonant  of  the  pronominal 
suffix ;  witness  the  German  ist,  the  Slavonian  ^esf,  the  Latin 
est,  the  Greek  and  Lithuanian  esti,  the  Sanscrit  asti,  and  so 
on.  It  is  the  same  t  which,  in  the  form  of  th  or  g,  still  does 
service  in  the  regular  scheme  of  conjugation  of  our  verbs,  as 
ending  of  the  third  person  singular  present :  thus,  he  loeeth 
or  loves. 

The  examples  already  given  may  sufficiently  answer  our 
purpose  as  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  suffixes  are  pro- 
duced, and  grammatical  classes  or  categories  of  words  created. 
The  adjectives  in^i,  or  the  adjectives  in  less,  form  together 
a  related  group,  having  a  common  character,  as  derivativea 
from  nouns,  and  derivatives  possessing  a  kindred  significanoe, 
standing  in  a  certain  lite  relation  to  their  primitives,  filling 
a  certain  common  office  in  speech,  an  office  of  which  the  sign 
is  the  syllable  ful,  or  less,  their  final  member  or  suffix.  With 
h/,  this  is  still  more  notably  the  case :  the  suffii  ly  is  the 
usual  sign  of  adverbial  meaning  ;  it  makes  much  the  largest 
share  of  all  the  adverbs  we  have.  A  final  m,  added  to  a 
verbal  root,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  history  of  our  mother- 
tongue,  and  yet  more  anciently  an  added  syllable  mi,  made 
in  like  manner  the  first  persons  singular  present  of  verbs ; 
as  an  added  »,  standing  for  an  original  syllable  ti,  does  even 
to  the  present  day  make  our  third  persons  singular.  Ail 
these  grammatical  signs  were  once  independent  eleitients, 
words  of  distinct  meaning,  appended  to  other  words  and  com- 
pounded with  them — appended,  not  iu  one  or  two  isolated 
cases  only,  but  so  often,  and  in  a  sense  so  generally  appli- 
cable,  that  they  formed  whole  classes  of  compounds.     Thera 
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was  nothing  about  them  Bave  this  estensibility  of  their  appli. 
cation  and.  frequency  of  their  use  to  distinguish  their  com- 
pounds from  such  as  houge-top,  hreak-neck,  forehead,  fortnight, 
and  the  others  of  the  sanje  clasa  to  which  we  liave  already 
referred.  Yet  thia  was  quite  enough  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  their  recognized  character,  from  that  of  distinct  words  to 
that  of  non-significaiit  appendages  to  other  words.  Each 
passed  over  into  the  condition  of  a  formative  element ;  that 
is  to  say,  aa  element  showing  the  logical  form,  the  gram- 
matical character,  of  a  derivative,  as  distinguished  from  its 
primitive,  the  word  to  which  the  sign  was  appended.  There 
was  a  time  wheD  fear  full,  fear-loo«e,  fear  free,  free-making, 
Jear-sfmck,  love-like,  love-rich,  lovesick,  love-lorn,  were  all 
words  of  the  same  kind,  mere  las  combinations ;  it  was  only 
their  different  degree  of  availability  for  answering  the  ends 
of  speech,  for  supplying  the  perceived  needs  of  expression, 
that  caused  two  or  three  of  them  to  assume  a  different  cha- 
racter, while  the  rest  remained  as  they  had  been. 

Often,  as  every  one  knows,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
formative  elements  in  the  same  word.  In  truthfidhf,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  the  adverbial  suffix  ly  added  to  the  primitive 
truthful;  in  which,  again,  the  adjective  suffix  ful  has  per- 
formed the  same  office  toward  the  remoter  primitive  truth. 
By  the  use  of  a  formative  element  of  another  kind,  a  prefix, 
we  might  have  made  the  yet  more  intricate  compound  un- 
truthfulhf.  Nay,  further,  truth  itself  contains  a  suffix,  and  is 
a  derivative  from  the  adjective  true,  as  appears  from  its 
analogy  with  wealth  from  leell,  width  from  wide,  strength  from 
itrong,  and  many  other  like  words ;  and  even  true,  did  wa 
trace  its  history  to  the  beginning,  we  should  find  ending  in 
a  formative  element,  and  deriving  its  origin  from  a  verbal 
root  meaning  '  to  be  firm,  strong,  reliable.'  The  Latin  part 
of  our  language,  which  includes  most  of  our  many-syllabled 
words,  offers  ahundant  instances  of  a  similar  complicated 
structure.  Thus,  the  term  inapplicabilities  contains  two 
prefixes,  the  negative  in  and  the  preposition  advihich  means 
■  to,'  and  three  suffixes,  ahle,  forming  adjectives,  (y,  forming 
abstract  nouns  from  adjectives,  and  s,  the  plural  ending,  aJl 
clustered  about  the  verbal  roo*  plic,  which  we  have  already 
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eeen  itself  forming  a  aufSx,  in  dmthle,  triple,  and  so  forth,  and 
which  conveys  the  idea,  of  '  bending  '  or  '  folding.'  By  suc- 
cessive extensions  and  modifications  of  meaning,  by  transferral 
from  one  category  to  another  through  means  of  their  appro- 
priate signs,  we  have  developed  this  simple  idea  into  a  form 
which  can  only  be  represented  by  the  long  paraphrase 
'  numerous  conditions  of  being  not  able  to  bend  (or  fit)  to 
something,' 

With  but  few  exceptions — which,  moreover,  are  only  ap- 
parent ones — all  the  words  of  our  language  admit  of  such 
analysis  as  this,  which  discovers  in  them  at  least  two 
elements,  whereof  the  one  conveys  the  central  or  fundamental 
idea,  and  the  other  indicates  a  restriction,  application,  or 
relation  of  that  idea.  Even  those  brief  vocables  which 
appear  to  na  of  simplest  character  can  b  p  d  h  to 
exhibit  still,  like  am  for  as-mi,  the  relic  of  a  mut  lated  f  ma- 
tive  element,  or,  like  is  for  as-ti,  to  ha  1  t  n  which 
they  formerly  possessed.  This,  then,  ia  u  lang  ag  (as  in 
the  whole  family  of  languages  to  which  is      lated),  is 

the  normal  constitution  of  a  word  ;  it  in  a  ably  ntama  a 
radical  and  a  formal  portion  ;  it  is  made  up  of  aroot  combined 
with  a  suffis,  or  witli  a  siiffis  and  prefix,  or  with  more  thaa 
one  of  each.  In  more  technical  phrase,  no  word  is  unjhrmed; 
no  one  has  been  a  mere  significant  entity,  without  designa- 
tion of  its  relation,  without  a  sign  putting  it  in  some  claaa 


It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  chief  portion  of  linguistic 
analysis  must  consist,  not  in  the  mere  dismembering  of  such 
words  as  we  usually  style  compounded,  but  in  the  distinction 
from  one  another  of  radical  and  formal  elements ;  in  the 
isolation  of  the  central  nucleus,  or  root,  from  the  affixes 
which  have  become  attached  to  it,  and  the  separate  recogni- 
tion of  each  affix,  in  its  individual  form  and  office.  Bat  onr 
illustrations  have,  as  I  think,  made  it  not  less  plain  that 
there  is  no  essential  and  ultimate  difference  in  the  two  cases  s 
in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  our  process  of  analysis  ia  the  re- 
tracing of  a  previous  synthesis,  whereby  two  inde|)eRdent 
elements  were  combined  and  integrated.  That  this  is  so  to 
ft  certain  extent  is  a  truth  so  palpable  as  to  admit  of  neither 
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denial  nor  doubt.  Had  there  been  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages no  such  a^jeetiTe  a&fidl,  no  such  derivative  adjective! 
as/ear/ii^and  ^tt(A^Z  would  have  grownup  In  them  ;  if  they 
had  possessed  no  adjective  like,  they  would  never  have  gained 
Buch  adjectives  a.9  godhf  and  lovely,  nor  Bueh  adverbs  asfear- 
Jullff  and  truly.  So  alao  with  jHendgkip,  with  loved,  with 
am  and  i»,  and  the  rest.  No  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
formative  elements  of  our  tongue,  in  every  department  of 
grammar  and  of  word-formation,  can  be  thus  traced  back  to 
independent  words,  with  which  they  were  at  first  identical, 
out  of  wtich  they  have  grown.  It  ia  true,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  still  larger  number  do  not  allow  their  origin  to  be 
discovered.  But  we  have  not,  on  that  account,  the  right  to 
conclude  that  their  history  ia  not  of  the  aame  character.  In 
grammar,  as  everywhere  else,  like  effects  presuppose  like 
causes.  We  have  seen  how  the  formative  elements  are 
liable  to  become  corrupted  and  altered,  so  that  the  signs  of 
their  origin  are  obscured,  and  may  even  be  obliterated.  The 
ivU  in  trKthfttl  is  easy  enough  to  recognize,  but  a  little  hia- 
torical  research  ie  necessary  in  order  to  show  us  the  like 
which  is  contained  in  truly.  Hateful  is,  for  aught  we  know, 
as  old  a  compound  as  lovely,  but  linguiatic  usage  has  chanced 
to  be  more  merciful  to  the  evidence  of  descent  in  the  former 
caae  than  in  the  latter.  A  yet  more  penetrating  investiga- 
tion is  required  ere  we  discover  our  pronoun  me  in  the  word 
am,  or  our  imperfect  did  m  I  loved;  ajid,  but  for  the  happy 
chance  that  preserved  to  us  the  one  or  two  fragmentary 
manuscripts  in  which  are  contained  our  only  records  of 
Mosso-G-othic  speech,  the  genesis  of  the  latter  form  would 
always  have  remained  an  unsolved  problem,  a  subject  for  in- 
genious conjecture,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  demonstration. 
The  loss  of  each  intermediate  stage,  coming  between  any 
given  dialect  and  its  remotest  ancestor,  wipes  out  a  portion 
of  the  evidence  which  would  explain  the  origin  of  ita  forms. 
If  Bngliah  stood  all  alone  among  the  other  languages  of  the 
earth,  but  an  insignificant  part  of  ita  word-history  could  be 
read  ;  its  kindred  dialects,  contemporary  and  older,  help  us 
to  the  discovery  of  a  much  larger  portion  ;  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  authentic  records  of  every  period  of  its  life  would, 
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as  we  cannot  hesitate  to  belieye,  make  clear  the  rest.  There 
is  no  break  in  tlie  cliain  of  analogical  reasoning  which  com- 
pels the  linguistic  student  to  the  conviction  that  ]m  analyses 
are  everywhere  real,  and  distinguish  those  elements  by  the 
actual  combination  of  which  words  were  originally  made  up. 
On.  this  conviction  rests,  for  him,  the  value  of  his  analytical 
processes :  if  they  are  to  he  regarded  as  in  part  historical 
and  real,  in  part  only  theoretical  and  illusory,  his  researches 
into  the  history  of  language  are  baffled  ;  he  is  in  purenit  of 
»  phantom,  and  not  of  truth. 

Wherever,  then,  our  study  of  words  brings  us  to  the  re- 
cognition of  an  element  having  a,  distinct  meaning  and  office, 
employed  in  combination  with  other  elements  for  the  uses  of 
eipression,  there  we  must  recogniae  an  origiually  independ- 
ent entity.  The  parts  of  our  words  were  once  them&ehes 
words. 

Some  of  the  remoter  consequences  involved  in  this  pim- 
eiple  will  engage  our  attention  at  a  more  advaaeed  statue  of 
our  inquiries  into  the  history  of  human  speech  :  our  present 
purpose  only  requires  us  to  notice  that,  since  all  knovra 
words  have  been  constructed  by  putting  togethei  previously 
existing  items  of  speech,  the  combination  of  old  materials 
into  new  forms,  the  making  of  compounds,  w  ith  frequent  ac- 
companying reduction  of  one  of  their  members  to  a  merely 
formal  significance,  is  a  very  prominent  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  language,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  important 
of  the  processes  by  which  are  cwried  on  its  perpetual 
growth  and  change,  its  organic  development  "Wliat  othef 
processes  are  the  concomitants  and  auxiliinea  of  this  one, 
wa  sball  go  oe  to  inquire  in  the  next  lectur& 
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Pfconetio  change ;  its  ground,  action  on  compound  worth,  part  in  word< 
mftking,  and  deatructive  effects.  Efiplaoenient  of  one  mode  of  fonnal 
distinctioD  by  another.  Extension  of  analogies.  Abolition  of  valuable 
distinctions.  Conyefsion  of  sounds  into  one  another.  Physioal  cha- 
racters of  alphal>elic  sounds ;  physical  scheme  of  the  English  alphabet, 
Obsoleaoeiiee  and  loss  of  words.  Changes  of  meaning;  their  ground 
and  methods.  Variety  of  meanings  of  one  word.  Synonyms. 
ConTereion  of  physical  into  spiritual  meaning.  Attenuation  of  mean- 
ing; producMon  of  form-words.  Variety  of  deriyafiveB  from  one 
root  TJnrellectivenesB  of  the  process  of  mailing  names  and  fonns. 
Conceptions  antedate  their  numes.  Reason  of  a  nsiae  historical,  and 
founded  in  convenience,  not  necessity.  InsigniiicaQce  of  derivation 
in  practical  use  of  language. 

It  will  be  our  present  taak  to  continue  the  examination 
and  ilJuatration  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  growtii  which 
we  began  at  our  last  interview.  We  completed  at  that  time 
our  preliminary  inquiries  into  the  mode  of  preservation  and 
transmission  of  language,  and  were  guided  by  them  to  a 
recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  force  which  alone  is 
efficient  in  aJl  the  operations  of  linguistic  life — the  events, 
as  we  may  more  properly  style  them,  of  linguistic  history.  It 
waa  found  to  be  the  will  of  men :  every  word  that  eiista, 
esiats  only  as  it  is  uttered  or  written  by  the  voluntary  effort 
of  human  organs ;  it  is  changed  only  by  an  action  proceeding 
from  individuals,  and  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  speak- 
OTS  and  writers.  Language,  then,  is  neither  an  organism 
aor  a  physical  product ;  and  its  study  is  not  a  physical  but 
a  moral  science,  a  branch  of  the  history  of  the  human  race 
and  of  human  institutions.     The  method  of  its  investigation 
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18  historical,  an  endeavour  to  trace  backward — even  to  tlia 
beginning,  if  the  recorded  evidence  permit — the  procesees 
by  which  otir  own  speech,  or  human  speech  in  general,  has 
become  what  it  is,  and  to  discover  the  rationale  of  those  pro- 
cesses, the  influences  under  which  they  have  been  carried 
on,  and  the  ends  which  they  have  been  intended  to  subserve. 
We  took  up  first,  accordingly,  the  process  of  combination 
of  old  material  in  language  into  new  forms,  and  exhibited  its 
universal  agency  in  the  production  of  the  present  constitu- 
ents of  speech.  Not  only  are  words  put  together  to  form 
what  to  our  sense  are  and  still  remam  ordinary  compounds, 
but  such  compounds  are  further  fused  into  a  deceitful  like- 
ness to  simple  vocables ;  or,  what  is  of  yet  more  frequent 
occurrence  and  more  important  bearing,  one  of  their  mem- 
bers sinks  to  a  subordinate  position,  and  becomes  a  suffix, 
without  recognized  separate  signification.  This,  it  was 
claimed,  is  the  way  in  which  all  formative  elements,  all  signs 
of  grammatical  categories,  have  originated ;  and  as  every 
word  in  our  language  either  contains,  or  has  contained  and 
been  deprived  of,  a  formative  element,  or  more  than  one,  the 
process  of  composition  is  one  whose  range  and  importance 
in  linguistic  history  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated. 

But  the  same  examples  on  which  we  relied  to  show  how, 
and  how  extensively,  words  are  compounded  together  and 
forms  produced,  have  shown  us  not  less  clearly  that  mutila- 
tion and  loss  of  the  elements  employed  by  language,  and  of 
the  compounds  and  forms  into  which  they  enter,  are  also 
constant  accompaniments  of  linguistic  growth.  "  All  that 
is  bom  must  die  "  seems  a  law  almost  as  inexorable  in  the 
domain  of  speech  as  in  that  of  organic  life.  We  have  nest 
to  turn  our  attention  to  the  principles  underlying  this  de- 
partment of  linguistic  change,  and  to  some  of  the  modes  of 
its  action  and  tfce  effects  which  it  produces. 

And  the  first  and  most  important  principle  which  we 
have  to  notice,  the  one  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  nearly 
all  phonetic  change  in  language,  is  the  tendency,  already 
alluded  to  and  briefly  illustrated  in  our  first  lecture,  to  make 
the  work  of  utterance  easier  to  the  speaker,  to  put  a  more 
fiicjle  in  the  stead  of  a  more  difficult  sound  or  combination 
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of  sounds,  and  to  get  rid  altogether  of  wha,t  is  unneces'*ary 
ill  the  words  we  iiT^e.  All  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by 
effort,  by  expenditure  of  muscular  energy,  in  the  lungs, 
throat,  and  mouth.  This  effort,  like  every  other  which  man 
makes,  he  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to  sseek  relief  from, 
to  avoid :  we  may  call  it  laziness,  or  we  may  call  it  economy ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  ateotdrng  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  separate  case :  it  is  laziness  when  it 
gives  up  more  than  it  gains ;  economy,  when  it  gains  more 
than  it  abandons.  Every  item  of  language  is  subject  to  ita 
influence,  and  it  vrorks  itself  out  in  greatly  various  ways ; 
we  will  give  our  first  consideration  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  action  accompanies,  aids,  and  modifies  that  of  the  process 
of  composition  of  old  material  into  new  forms,  as  last  set 
forth.  For  it  is  composition,  the  bnilding  up  of  words  out 
of  elements  formerly  independent,  that  opens  a  wide  field 
to  the  operation  of  phonetic  change,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  it  its  highest  importance  as  an  agency  in  the  produc. 
tion  and  modification  of  language.  If  all  words  were  of 
simple  structure  and  brief  form,  their  alterations  would  be 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  would  be 
of  inferior  consequence  as  constituting  one  of  the  procesaea 
of  linguistic  growth.  Our  adjective  U&e,  for  example,  ia  but 
slightly  altered  in  our  usage  from  the  form  which  it  had  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (lie)  and  the  Mceso-Gothic  (leik)  ;  while, 
in  the  compounds  into  which  it  has  entered,  it  is  mutilated 
even  past  recognition:  in  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  like 
godlif  and  trwly,  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  final  consonant , 
in  gweh  and  which  (A.-S.  6wyle,  hm/lc;  M.-G-,  gwaletk,  ktealeik), 
it  has  saved  only  the  final  consonant,  and  that  in  a  greatly 
modified  shape.  Our  preterit  did  is,  indeed,  but  a  remnant 
of  its  older  self,  but  in  love-d  it  has  reached  a  much  lower 
stage  of  re[l«ction. 

The  reason  which  makes  phonetic  change  rifest  in  lin- 
guistic combinations  is  the  same  with  that  which  creates  the 
possibility  of  any  phonetic  change  at  all  in  language.  It  is 
Inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  word,  and  its  relation  to  the 
idea  which  it  represents.  A  word,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
■-  not  tho  natural  reflection  of  an  idea,  nor  its  description, 
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nor  its  definition  ;  it  ia  only  its  designat'on,  an  arbitrary 
and  conventional  sign  witli  which  we  learn  to  associate  it 
Hence  it  has  no  internal  force  conservative  of  its  identity, 
but  ia  exposed  to  all  the  changes  which  external  circum- 
stances, the  needs  of  practical  use,  the  convenience  flTid 
caprice  of  those  who  employ  it,  may  suggest.  When  we 
have  once  formed  a  compound,  and  applied  it  to  a  given 
purpose,  we  are  not  at  all  solicitous  to  keep  up  the  memory 
of  its  origin ;  we  are,  rather,  ready  to  forget  it.  The  word 
once  coined,  we  accept  it  as  an  integral  representative  of 
the  conception  to  which  we  attach  it,  and  give  our  whole 
attention  to  that,  not  concerning  ourselves  about  its  deriya- 
tion,  or  its  etymological  aptness.  Practical  convenience  be- 
comes the  paramount  considerat'on,  to  wh'  h  ivory  other  'a 
ma  le  to  give  wa,v  Let  s  look  it  an  exan  pie  or  tw  There 
18  a  certa  n  cl  ><  of  msect  the  most  brill  a  t  ind  beautiful 
wh  h  ti  e  e  ton  olo^st  knows  Its  most  comn  on  spe  es 
both  the  01 1  w  rid  an  I  the  Kew  are  ot  a  yellow  colo  r 
clouds  ot  these  t  H  w  flutt  rers  t  ertim  sea.  ons  wa  m 
upon  the  roads  nd  fall  the  a  Be  dxme  now  b  tier  is  or 
ought  to  be  yell  w  o  r  simple  and  unron  antic  ancestors 
called  tl  e  nse  t  n  que  tion  the  6  tterfli/  as  they  called  a  cer 
ta  n  fam  1  ar  yellow  flower  the  hutt  rcup  In  our  usao-e  thw 
word  baa  become  the  name,  not  ot  the  yellow  species  only, 
but  of  the  wboie  class.  And,  though  its  form  is  unmutilated, 
and  its  composition  as  clear  as  on  the  day  when  the  word» 
were  first  put  together  to  make  it,  probably  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  of  those  who  employ  it  has  ever  thought  of  its 
origin,  or  considered  why  it  was  applied  to  the  use  in  which 
it  servea  him.  "We  no  longer  invest  it  with  the  paltry  and 
prosaic  associations  which,  from  its  derivation,  would  naturally 
cluster  about  it;  it  has  become,  from  long  alliance  in  ouf 
thoughts  with  the  elegant  creatures  vhi-ih  it  designates,  in- 
stinct with  poetic  beauty  and  grace. 

Again,  some  ancient  navigator,  who  discovered  a  certain 
huge  island  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  America,  had  not 
ingenuity  enough  to  devise  a  better  appellation  for  it  than 
the  neui-fotmd  land.  Such  a  name  was  evidently  no  more 
»pplioable  to  this  than  to  any  other  of  the  newly- discovered 
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regions  in  that  age  of  discovery,  yet  men  learned  by  degrees 
to  employ  it  as  the  proper  title  of  this  particular  island. 
At  first,  doubtleaa,  tbey  pronounced  it  distinctly,  new-found 
latid  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  words  fully  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  a  specific  name  for  a  single  thing,  than  they  began  to 
receive  the  stamp  oi'  formal  unity,  by  the  aecentuaiion  of  one 
of  the  three  syllables,  and  the  subordination  of  the  rest,  in 
quantity  and  distinctness  of  tone.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
dif&c'ilty  about  deciding  which  of  three  constituents  of  so 
nearly  equal  value  should  receive  the  principal  stress  of 
voice,  and  our  practice  varies  even  now  between  Newfound, 
land  and  Nevfo&ndland,  while  we  occasionally  even  hear  New- 
foundland: but  good  usage  wUl  finally  decide  in  favour  of 
one  of  these  modes,  and  will  reject  the  others.  How  little 
is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  compound  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  utter  it !  And  when,  transferring  the 
name  of  the  island  to  one  of  its  most  noted  products,  we 
speak  of  some  one  as  "  the  fortunate  owner  oi'  a  fine  New- 
foundland,"  how  little  we  realize  that,  in  terms,  we  are  as. 
Berting  his  lordship  over  a  recently  discovered  territory ! 

The  two  words  which  we  have  instanced  have  suffered  no 
modification,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  of  their  original  form 
since  they  were  put  together  out  of  separata  elements.  But  it 
is  clear  enough  that  this  readiness  to  forget  the  etymologi- 
cal meaning  of  a  word  in  favour  of  its  derivative  application, 
to  sink  its  native  condition  in  its  official  character,  prepares 
the  way  for  mutilation  and  mutation.  We  have  put  toge- 
ther, to  form  the  title  of  a  certain  petty  naval  officer,  the 
two  words  boat  and  swain,  and  we  know  what  the  word 
means,  and  why  :  the  sailors,  too,  know  what,  but  the  why 
ia  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  ;  they  have  no  leisure  for 
a  full  pronunciation  of  such  cumbrous  compounds  as  boat- 
luidia;  they  cut  it  down  to  bos'n ,-  and  it  is  a  chance  if  a 
single  one  among  them  who  has  not  learned  to  read  and 
write  can  tell  you  how  he  of  the  whistle  comes  by  such  a  title. 
So  also,  the  mariner  calls  to'^aVnts'h  what  we  land-lubbera 
know  by  the  more  etymologically  correct,  but  more  lumber- 
iug,  name  of  fap^aUaiitsaih.  And  these  are  but  typical  ei. 
amples  of  nhat  haa  been  the  history  of  huiguage  from  the 
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begiiming.  No  sooner  have  men  coined  a  woiil  than  they 
havrt  begun — not,  of  course,  with  delilierate  forethought, 
but  apoutaneously,  and  aa  it  were  unconsciously — to  see 
how  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  its  utterance  could  be 
economized,  how  any  complicated  and  difficult  combination 
of  sounds  which  it  presented  could  be  worked  over  into  a 
shape  better  adapted  for  fluent  utterance,  how  it  could  he 
contracted  into  a  briefer  form,  what  part  of  it  could  be 
spared  without  loss  of  intelligibility. 

Thus — to  reeur  to  some  of  our  former  illustrations — aa 
soon  as  we  are  ready  to  forego  our  separate  memory  of  the 
constituents  of  such  compounds  as  lreah-fdst,fore-li^ad,fow- 
teert-nigM,  that  we  may  give  a  more  concentrated  attention  to 
the  unity  of  signification  which  we  confer  upon  them,  we  be- 
gin to  convert  them  into  })r^akfast,f!ire''d,fSrtnit.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  ail  tliose  combinations  out  of  which  grow 
formative  elements  and  forms.  While  we  have  cleai'ly  in  mind 
the  genesis  oi  god-like,  father-like,  and  ao  forth,  we  are  little 
likely  to  mutilate  either  part  of  them :  our  apprehension  of 
tbe  latter  element  as  no  longer  coordinate  with  the  former, 
but  as  an  appendage  to  it,  impressing  upon  it  a  modification 
of  meaning,  and  our  reduction  of  the  subordinate  element  to 
li/,  thus  turning  the  words  into  ffodli/  snAfatlwrly,  are  pro- 
cesses that  go  hami-^  hand  together,  each  helping  the  other. 

This  brings  us  to  d.  recognition  of  the  important  and  valu- 
able part  played  by  the  tendency  to  ease  of  utterance,  and 
by  the  phonetic  changes  which  it  prompts,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  language.  If  a  word  ia  to  be  taken 
fully  out  of  the  condition  of  constituent  member  of  a  com- 
pound, and  made  a  formative  element,  if  a  compound  is  thua 
to  be  converted  into  a  form,  or  otherwise  fused  together  into 
an  integral  word,  it  must  be  by  the  help  of  some  external 
modification.  Our  words  tltanhful,  fearful,  truthful,  and 
their  like,  are,  by  our  too  present  apprehension  of  the  inde- 
pendent significance  of  their  final  syllable,  kept  out  of  tho 
category  of  pure  derivatives.  Phonetic  corruption  makes 
the  difference  between  a  genuine  form-word,  like  godly,  and 
a  combination  like  godlike,  which  is  far  lees  plastic  and 
adaptable  to  the  varying  needs  of  practical  ustj ;  it  makes  the 
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difference  between  a  sjnthetie  combination,  like  I  loved,  and 
a  mere  analytic  collocation,  like  I  did  love.  It  alono  readers 
possible  true  grammatical  forms,  which  make  the  wealth  and 
power  of  every  inflective  language.  We  sometimes  laugh  at 
the  unwieldiness  of  the  compounda  whiek  our  neighbour  lan- 
guage, the  Gkirman,  bo  abundantly  admits  ;  words  like  Bitter' 
gutsbesitzer,  '  knight's-property-posseasor,'  or  Schukmacher- 
iandwerk,  '  cobbler's-trade,'  eeem  to  us  too  cumbrouafor  use; 
but  half  tbe  vocables  in  our  own  tongue  would  be  as  bulky 
and  awkward,  but  for  the  abbreviation  which  phonetic  change 
has  wrought  upon  them.  Without  it,  such  complicated  de- 
rivatives as  untruthfully,  inapplicabiUties,  would  have  no 
advantage  over  the  tedious  parapbraaea  with  which  wc  should 
now  render  their  precise  etymological  meaning. 

Change,  retrenchment,  mutilation,  disguise  of  derivation  is, 
then,  both  the  inevitable  and  the  desirable  accompaniment  of 
such  composition  as  has  formed  the  vocabulary  of  our  spoken 
tongue.  It  stands  connected  with  tendenciea  of  eeaential 
consequence,  and  ia  part  of  the  wise  economy  of  speech.  It 
contributes  to  conciaeness  and  force  of  expreaaion.  It  ia  the 
sign  and  means  of  the  integration  of  words.  It  disencum- 
bers  terms  of  traditional  remembrances,  which  would  other- 
wise disturb  the  unity  of  attention  that  ought  to  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  sign  in  ite  relation  to  the  thing  aignified.  It 
makes  of  a  word,  instead  of  a  congeries  of  independent  enti- 
leld  together  by  a  loose  bond  and  equally  crowding 
elves  upon  the  apprehension,  a  unity,  composed  of  duly 
subordinated  parts. 

But  the  tendency  whieb  worka  out  theae  valuable  resulta 
is,  at  the  aame  time,'a  blind,  or,  to  apeak  more  exactly,  an 
unreflecting  one,  and  ita  action  ia  also  in  no  small  measure 
destructive  ;  it  pulla  down  the  very  edifice  which  it  helps  to 
build.  Its  direct  aim  is  simply  ease  and  convenience ;  it 
seeks,  aa  we  have  seen,  to  save  time  and  labour  to  the  users 
of  l3ngua,ge.  There  may  be,  it  is  evident,  waste  aa  well  as 
economy  in  the  gratification  of  such  a  tendency  ;  abbreviation 
Uiay  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  that  which  can  be  well 
diapenaed  with ;  ease  and  convenience  may  be  consulted  by 
the  sacri3ce  of  what  is  of  worth,  ob  well  «8  by  the  rejectioa 
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oi  what  is  unnecesaary.  No  language,  indeed,  in  the 
moutha  -f  a  people  Dot  undergoing  mental  and  moral  ini.- 
poverishiieot,  gives  up,  upon  the  ii'hole,  any  of  its  resources 
of  expression,  lets  go  aught  of  essential  value  for  which  it 
does  not  retain  or  provide  an  equiyalent.  But  an  item  may 
be  dropped  here  aod  there,  which,  upon  reflection,  seems  a 
regrettable  Iops.  And  a  language  may,  at  least,  become 
greatly  altered  by  the  exoeBsive  prevalence  of  the  wearing- 
out  processes,  abandoning  much  which  in  other  and  kindred 
languages  is  retained  and  valued.  It  is  the  more  necessarj- 
that  we  take  notice  of  the  disorganizing  and  destructive 
workings  of  this  tendency,  inasmuch  as  our  English  speech 
is,  above  all  other  cultivated  tongues  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  one  in  which  they  have  brought  about  the  most 
radical  and  sweeping  changes. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  (p.  62)  that,  in  the  earliest 
traceable  stage  of  growth  of  our  language,  the  first  person 
singular  of  its  verba  was  formed  by  an  ending  mi,  of  which 
the  m  in  am  is  a  relic,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  left. 
In  Latin,  too,  it  remains  in  the  present  indicative  of  only 
two  words,  sum  and  inquam,  and  in  Greek,  in  the  compara- 
tively small  class  of  "  verbs  in  mi,"  like  titMmi,  didfimi.  But 
the  history  of  verbal  conjugation  can  be  better  illustrated  by 
considering  the  changes  wrought  upon  another  set  of  ending^ 
those  ot  tbe  plural  At  the  same  early  period  of  its  de^  e!op. 
ment,  the  tongue  from  which  ours  is  descLuded  had  an 
elaborate  seiies  ot  terminations  to  denote  the  first  second, 
and  third  persona  plural  of  its  verbs  In  the  oldest  foim  in 
which  ise  can  trace  them — when,  however,  they  had  already 
acquued  the  character  ot  tiue  format»e  elements — they 
were  masi  tan,  and  ntt  By  origin,  tiej  were  pronommal 
compounds,  which  had  '  grown  on"  to  the  end  ot  the  verbal 
root — that  la  to  say,  had  first  been  habitually  spoken  m  con- 
nection with  the  root  then  attached  to  it,  and  finally  inte- 
grated nith  it  in  the  manner  already  illustrated  they 
meant  retpettnelv,  I  and  thou ',  i  e  'we',  heandthou', 
le  'ye',  and  'they'  Thus  lagamasi,logatasi  laganti,  Soi 
instance,  sigtiltied  at  first,  in  a  maimer  patent  to  everj 
•peaker's  appreliension, '  lie-we ', '  lie-ye ', '  lie-they' :  it  would 
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have  seemed  as  superfinous,  in  using  these  forms,  to  put  the 
subject  pronouns  a  second  time  before  them,  as  it  would  seem 
to  us  now  to  say  J  did  loved,  for  Iloved.  But  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  origin  of  the  endings  becoming  dimmed,  and  thei? 
independent  meaning  lost  from  view,  they  were  left  to  under- 
go  the  inevitable  process  of  reduction  to  a  simpler  fonn. 
As  they  appear  in  the  Latin,  they  have  suffered  a  first  pro. 
CC88  of  abbreviation,  by  rejection  of  the  final  vowel  of  each : 
they  have  become  mug,  tis,  and  nt,  aa  in  legimm,  legiti»,  le- 
g-Mit,  '  we  read,  ye  read,  they  read.'  The  ancient  Grothic, 
the  moat  primitive  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  exhibits  them  in 
a  yet  succincter  form,  the  first  two  havmg  been  cut  down  to 
their  initial  letter  only  :  thus,  ligam,  ligith,  ligand.  Thus  far, 
ea«h  ending  has,  through  all  its  changes,  preserved  its  identity, 
and  is  adequate  to  its  oiEce  ;  however  mutilated  and  corrupted 
in  form,  they  are  still  well  distinguiahed  from  one  another, 
and  auificiently  characteriatic.  But  it  was  now  coming  to  be 
uaual  to  put  the  pronouns  before  the  verb  in  spca&ing.  At 
first  added  occasionaDy,  for  greater  emphaais,  they  had,  as  the 
pronominal  character  of  the  endings  faded  altogether  from 
memory,  become  cuatomary  attendants  of  the  verb  in  all  the 
persona— save  aa,  in  the  third  peraon,  their  place  was  taken 
by  the  more  varied  subjects  which  that  person  admits.  Since, 
then,  the  espresaed  subjects  were  of  themaelvca  enough  to 
indicate  the  person,  diatmctive  endmgs  were  no  longer 
needed.  Under  the  influence  of  thia  consi  leration,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon had  reduced  all  the  plural  terminations  to  one — aik 
in  the  present,  on  in  the  imperftct — aaymg  we  Jicgaih,  ge  Uc' 
gaik,  hi  licgath.  Althnut^h  this  list  was  m  its  inception, 
much  such  a  blunder  as  la  now  Lommitted  by  the  vulgar  among 
ourselves  who  say  I  is,  gays  I,  and  so  on,  it  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  community,  because  it  was  only  a  carrying  out 
of  the  legitimate  tendency  to  neglect  and  ehminate  distinctiona 
which  are  practically  unneeesaaty ;  and  all  the  other  G-er- 
manic  dialects  have  done  the  same  thing,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
"We,  finally,  have  carried  the  procesa  to  ita  furthest  poa- 
Bible  limit,  by  casting  off  the  suffixes  altogether ;  and  with 
them,  in  thi-j  particular  verb,  even  the  final  consonant  of  th« 
root :  as  we  k&j  I  lie,  so  we  also  say  we  lie,  ye-  He,  they  lie. 
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"We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  thus  sacrificed  augM  of  that  dis- 
tinctneaa  of  expression  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  language  ; 
we  lie  ia  not  leas  unamhiguous  than  lagamasi;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  compoaition  of  equiYalent  elements  in  another  mode  ;  just 
aa  I  did  love  is,  in  a  different  form,  the  aame  combination 
with  I  loved. 

In  the  declension  of  our  nouns  we  have  effected  e,  more 
thorough  revolution,  if  that  be  poaaible,  than  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  our  verbs.  The  ancient  tongue  from  which  our  Eng- 
lish ia  the  remote  descendant  niflected  its  nouns,  substantive 
and  adjective,  in  three  numbers,  each  containing  eight  cases. 
Of  the  numbera,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  almost  wholly  given 
up  one,  the  dual,  retaining  only  scanty  reiica  of  it  in  the  pro- 
nouns ;  and,  of  the  caaes,  it  had  in  familiar  use  but  four— the 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accuaative — -with  tra«ea  of  a 
fifth,  the  inatrumental.  The  dual,  indeed,  on  account  of  its 
little  practical  value,  has  disappeared  in  nearly  all  the  modem 
languj^ea  of  our  famOy,  ita  dutiea  being  aaaumed  by  the  plural  j 
jmd  the  prepositions  have  long  been  uaurping  the  office  of  the 
case-endings,  and  rendering  theae  dispensable.  In  English, 
now,  all  infiection  of  the  adjective  has  gone  out  of  use,  and 
we  have  saved  for  our  substantives  only  one  of  the  cases,  the 
genitive  or  possessive — to  which  a  few  of  the  pronouns  add 
alao  an  accusative  or  objective ;  thus,  he,  his,  him,  they,  their, 
ihem,  etc.  Here,  too,  we  ahould  be  loth  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  given  up  what  the  true  purposes  of  language  required 
us  to  keep,  that  we  can  speak  our  minda  any  leaa  distinctly 
than  our  ancestors  could,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  inflections, 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  total  abandonment  of  a  con- 
spicuous department  of  grammatical  structure,  without  any 
compensating  substitution,  is  furnished  in  our  treatment  of 
the  matter  of  gender.  The  grammatical  distinction  of  words 
aa  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  by  difl'erencea  of  termina- 
tion and  differences  of  declension,  had  been  from  the  very 
earhest  period  the  practice  of  all  the  languages  of  the  family 
to  which  the  English  belongs.  It  waa  applied  not  alone  to 
namea  of  objects  actually  possessed  of  sex,  but  to  all,  of  what- 
ever kind,  even  to  intellectual  and  abstract  terms  ;  the  whole 
language  was  the  scene  of  an  immense  personification,  wbere* 
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by  sexual  qualities  were  attributed  to  everything  in  tiio  world 
both  of  nature  and  of  mind;  often  on  the  ground  of  eoucep- 
tiona  and  analogies  which  we  find  it  excessively  difficult  to 
recognize  and  appreciate.  This  state  of  things  still  prevailed 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon:  nouns  were  masculine,  feminine,  and' 
neuter,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  (for  example,  t6th, 
'  tooth,'  was  masculine  ;  it/ti,  '  sin,'  was  feminine  ;  and  «!^, 
'  wife,  woman,'  was  neuter)  ;  and  every  adjective  and  adjec- 
tive-pronoun was  declined  in  the  three  genders,  and  made  to 
agree  with  its  noun  in  gender  as  well  as  in  number  and  case, 
just  as  if  it  were  Latin  or  Greek.  But  in  that  vast  decay 
and  ruin  of  grammatical  forms  which  attended  the  elaboration 
of  our  modem  English  out  of  its  Saxon  and  Norman  elements, 
the  distinctive  suffixes  of  gender  and  declension  hare  disap- 
peared along  with  the  rest ;  and  with  them  has  disappeared 
this  whole  scheme  of  artificial  distinctions,  of  such  immemorial 
antiquity  and  wide  acceptance.  It  has  completely  passed  from 
our  memory  and  our  conception  leaving  not  a  trate  behind , 
the  few  pronominal  forms  indicative  of  sex  nhich  ye  have 
saved — namely,  Ae,  «Ae  tt  his  and  ^im  her  and  ifs—v>e  use 
only  according  to  the  requirements  of  actual  sex  or  its 
absence,  or  to  help  a  poetic  personifltat  on  and  we  think  it 
very  inconvenient,  and  even  hardly  fair  that  m  learning 
French  and  German,  we  are  callei  upon  to  burden  r qisches 
with  arbitrary  and  unpr^tual   distinctians  of  grammatical 

The  disposition  to  nd  our  words  of  whateiei  m  them 
is  superfluous,  or  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  dis 
tinetness  of  expression  has  led  m  our  language  as  m  man; 
others,  to  curious  replicements  ot  an  earlier  mode  of  mdicat 
ing  meaning  by  one  of  later  date  and  of  inorganic  origin — 
that  is  to  saj-,  not  produced  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Thus  wu  have  a  few  plurals  ot  which  men  trom 
man,  feet  from  fooi,  and  mice  from  mouse  are  iamiliar  ex 
amples,  which  constitute  nnteworthj  exceptions  to  our 
general  rule  for  the  formation  ol  the  plural  uumhLr  Com- 
parison of  the  older  dialects  soon  ^i  ows  us  that  the  change 
of  vowel  in  such  words  as  these  was  originally  an  accident 
only ;  it  was  not  significant,  but  euphonic  ;  it  was  called  out 
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by  the  vowels  of  certain  case-en  dings,  which  assimilated  tli^ 
vowela  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  were  attached.  So  little 
WIS  the  altered  vowel  in  Anglo-Sason  a  sign  of  plurality, 
that  it  was  found  also  in  one  of  the  singular  cases,  while  two 
of  the  plural  cases  exhibited  the  .unchanged  vowel  of  the 
theme.     Man,  for  instance,  was  thus  declined  r 

Singular.  Plural. 

Qon.  manna,        'man's';  marina,     'men's.' 

Dat.  men,  'toman';  mannum, 'tomen.' 

Accus.  man,  '  man ' ;  men,  '  men.' 

But  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  exhibited 
one  vowel,  and  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  another;, 
and  so  this  incidental  difference  of  pronunciation  between 
the  forms  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  two  numbers 
respectively  came  to  appear  before  the  popular  apprehension 
as  indicative  of  the  distinction  of  number ;  its  genesis  was 
already  long  forgotten,  aa  the  case-endings  which  called  it  out 
Had  disappeared  ;  and  now  it  was  fully  invested  with  a  new 
office — though  only  in  a  few  rather  arbitrarily  selected  cases: 
the  word  book,  for  example,  has  the  same  hereditary  right  to 
a  plural  heek,  instead  of  book^,  as  has^o^  to  a  plural _^'rf,  in- 
stead ol/oots*  The  case  is  quite  the  same  as  if,  at  present, 
because  we pronoui  e  >  "t'on^il  (vith  short  a  _J  the  adjective 
derived  trom  ation  we  -should  come  finally  to  neglect  as 
unnecessary  the  suffix  al  ind  should  all  w  nation  and 
nation  to  answ  ei  to  one  another  as  corresponding  e  ibstantive 
and  adjeetne 

A  very  eim  lar  ca  e  of  suhst  tut  on  of  dist  net  ons  ongin 
ally  accidental  for  others  of  fum  *1  and  organ  c  growth  ap 
pears  also  in  son  e  of  our  lerbt  Frim  iishn.  to  deal  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tomed  b^  the  usual  suffixes  of  conjugation 
the  imperfect  dalde  and  the  pirti  iple  dceled  In  our 
mouthing  over  ot  these  forms  to  suit  our  ideas  of  con 
venient  ]  renunciation  w«  haie  e  tjbh  bed  a  difference 
of  vowel  sound  an  ong  tl  em  saving  I  d  al  lut  7e  dealt  and 
we  iave  dealt.  Here  is  an  internal  distinction,  of  euphonic 
•  The  plural  of  ir.e  ia  Anglo-Saion  ii  iec,  as  that  of  fSl  is  fit. 
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ongin,  aetnmpanjing  and  auiiliary  to  tl  e  external  diBtine- 
tion  of  oonju^^tionil  ending  But  among  the  not  in 
considerable  iniml  er  of  veibi  esliibitin^  tbi''  seco  i  lary 
change  of  v  wel  there  %ce  a  few  ending  m  3  in  'whith 
we  ha\e  ele\J.ted  it  to  i  primary  rank  casting  away  the 
endings  as  inconvenient  and  unnece'^iary  Thus  where  the 
Anglo  Sii^on.  says  ledart  ladde  Jceded  and  iisdan  reedde 
raded  we  say  I  Itad  lie  hd  ue  have  M  and  Iread  lie  i^ad 
vie  Jtaie  read — not  e\en  taking  the  trouble  in  the  litter 
inat<ince  to  liiy  the  spell  ng  to  contorm  to  the  pronuncu 

Tet  another  anal  ^ous  phencmei  u  his  a  much  1  t,hci 
antiquity  wider  prevalence  and  greater  importance  am  ti^ 
the  langunges  of  the  &ermanic  fan  ilv  it  is  the  chai  ge 
ot  radical  vowel  m  what  we  usually  call  the  irreguhr  eon 
jugation  of  verht  The  imperfect  and  participle  ot  si  g  for 
example  are  distinguished  fiom  one  another  and  frim  the 
present  solely  by  a  difTereiice  of  Towel ;  thus,  sing.,  sang,  mmg. 
Other  verbs  exhibit  only  a  twofold  change,  thei?  participle 
agreeing  with  either  the  present  or  the  imperfect ;  thus, 
come,  came,  come ;  hind,  bound,  hound.  That  this  mode  of 
conjugation  is  Germanic  only,  proves  that  it  arose  after  the 
separation  of  the  G-ermanic  languages  from  the  greater 
family  of  which  these  form  a  branch.  It  is,  in  faet,  like  the 
other  changes  of  vowel  in  declension  and  conjugation  which 
we  have  just  been  considering,  of  euphonic  origin,  and  it  has 
acquired  its  present  value  and  significance  in  comparatively 
modem  times :  indeed,  the  English  alone  has  suffered  it  to 
reach  its  full  development  as  a  means  of  grammatical  ei- 
prcssion,  by  generally  rejecting  all  aid  from  other  sources 
than  the  variation  of  vowels  iu  distinguishing  the  verbal 
forms  from  one  another.  In  the  Anglo-Saion,  it  still  wore 
in  great  measure  a  euphonic  aspect:  that  language  had  its 
separate  affixes  for  the  infinitive  and  participle;  it  said 
smgan, '  to  sing,' and swwyew, '  sung;'  and  its  present,  jc  singe, 
and  its  preterit,  ic  sang,  were  distinguished  in  every  person 
but  one  by  terminations  of  different  form  :  the  varying  scale 
of  vowels,  then,  was  only  auxiliary  to  the  sense,  not  essential 
— aud  it  hsd,  and   still  baa,  to  a  considerable  extent,  tht. 
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eame  val  e    n   the  other   Qe  man      d   lecta    anc  ent  obJ 

moder        Morcuver  there         e  oti  er  f  eq  ent  changes  ot 

Towel  n  ve  I  aJ  conju^at    u     n  other  forms  tl  -m  these     the 

Be  ond  a   i  th    d  pe  sons   a  ugular  pre  ent  often  d  ffered 

f    m  the  first  and  m  a  very  large    laaa  of  verbs  the  preterit 

plu  al  d  ffered  from  the  Rm^uJar      Thus    from  kelpan     to 

h  Ip     for  exan  pie    we  ha  e    c  ielj)e     I  help       he  hglpth, 

he  helpeth        c  leaJp     I  helped      we  hulpon     we  helped '; 

and  finally  holp  n     h  Iped  —a  fivefold  play  ot  vowel  change. 

We    m  our   im  on     ouh    en  lea  our  to    utilize  what    was 

p     t     !1       1    bl    m  th  dit        f  thm  d  t       it 

tl  t  fr  m  h  t        d       d  dm  t     t         t  a 

tt      f  Id  t  d  h        m  d     fc  d       tl7      d     d  p     d 

tly       mfl       t  by       tmg        y  th  di        t  t 

A     mt       t    g  11     t    t  f  th     w  y        wh    h  ph 

rrpt  mtm  t  tyfwf  d 

1    d         tl        p    d     t  t    b  i  th 

th         bj    t      Th    G    m         p    t     t    vf  .n  ally  f    m 

d  by  m  t         d  pi     t        ]  k     th     G-      k      d      m      f 

thLtpit         btth  tl         f         dl  1 

li  ^    t  11       te  t       ppl     t  d    t  g    t      ffi 

^  g    t    d     pp  tl      gr    t       1      ty    f 

t       !■        It  g    t  th  1  p    t         ni  e 

d  t      ppb    t        t      h    f    m  t  t   p  t    f 

^  tlbkpdldfi"t  At 

th  t         th      h  t  1  was  t  g  1  d 

™    gl        P  t        pply        plat  h  th 

^  1  l&rp  tdbf        thmdfth 

1  m  k        wh   h         Id  b  It       d      t  n  I7 

fll       d      H  f       Ud         t  dd       m      t  h 

—  dd  t         by  wh    h  y  1     g  t      ly  h    g 

tto  t         blp  —        wkdfptt 

had  t    I    f         d  h        mp      t       with  th      Id      i  pi     t  d 
P  ^^'i        h      b  1      dy      pi  m  d     Tl      b  mg       q 

t  d  fB  dth  b       fp  t  f    m  dby 

""  f    t      cr  gr    tl         d      p  dly     t  h      n-     by 

degrees  the  more  common  indicator  of  pas'i  act'OE,  and  vu 

•  See  below,  lectare  viL  p.  268. 
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recognizid  a^  such  bv  the  popular  apprehension  From 
that  time  it  be^an  to  eihilit  i  tendenty  to  extenl  its  iphere 
of  application  at  tlie  exptnee  ot  the  more  ancient  modes  of 
forming  the  prtterit  tense — the  tan  e  tendency  nbich  shows 
it  elf  so  noticeally  now  in  every  ihild  who  le^^n8  the  Bng- 
hsh  language  intlming  him  to  say  Ihnngel  I  good  I  seed, 
until  with  much  pains  he  ib  taught  the  larious  irregular  ' 
forma  and  is  made  to  employ  them  is  prevailing  usage 
directs  Prevailing  U'lage  his  in  our  language  already  riti- 
fii,d  a  hoit  ot  such  blunders  a  large  portion  of  the  indent 
rTermanic  verbs  tormerly  inflected  after  the  analogy  of  ging, 
come  hmd  gwe  and  their  like  \ve  now  conjugate  regul^ir- 
ly  One  instance  we  hive  had  oet-ision  to  notice  aboie — 
the  verb  kelp  of  which  the  ancient  ptrticiple  Iwlpen  instead 
of  helped  is  stiU  tt  be  found  in  onr  English  Bibles  others 
are  bal,e  creep  fold  leap  laugh  smoke  starve  ttade  wield 

Fuithei  examples  of  the  same  tendeucy  tonaid  extension 
of  ptevaiimg  analogies  beyond  their  historiL<ill>  correct 
imits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  present  deilention  of  nur  nouns 
'''he  letter  s  is  with  us  the  sign  of  all  pcssessiie  cases  not 
ID  the  singular  number  alone  but  m  the  plural  also  of  such 
words  as  do  not  form  then  pluial  m  g,  thus  mans  mens, 
ehilds  cinldtens  In  the  Anglo  Saxm  it  was,  the  genitive 
endit  g  ot  the  singular  only  and  by  no  means  m  all  nouns 
the  femiEines  withiut  ei<,ept]0n  and  many  masculines  and 
neuters  fotmed  their  genitnes  m  other  ways  But  it  was 
the  possesHue  sign  in  a  ma]onty  of  substantives  and  theie 
was  no  other  distinctive  ending  which  had  the  same  office , 
and  accordingly  it  came  to  be  so  lasociated  with  the  rela- 
tion of  possession  in  the  minds  of  English  speakers  that  in 
tl)°  great  change  and  simplification  of  giammatical  apparatus 
which  attended  the  transit  on  of  Anglo  Saxon  into  English, 
its  use  was  gradually  extended  till  at  last  no  ex  eptions 
were  left  A  like  treatment  has  given  our  plural  suthx  the 
range  of  ipplitation  which  it  now  exhibits  Less  tl  an  half 
the  Auj^lo  Saxon  nouns  had  plurals  m  «  it  was  restricted 
to  1  single  gender  the  mascuhne  nor  did  it  even  firm  ill 
the  mascul  ne  plurals  while  m  ui  usige  it  is  almist  uni 
versal  theonlj  exceptions  being  the  anomalous  forms  alrealy 
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referred  to  (men,  mice,  feet,  etc.),  and  the  few  words,  like 
HiTem  fi-oiQ  ox,  in  which  we  have  retained  relica  of  another 
mode  of  declension,  once  belonging  to  a  large  class  of  nouns. 
The  prevalence  which  this  aufSx  has  a,ttained  in  our  lan- 
gu^o  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  iu  part  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  French-speaking  Normans,  in  whose 
owu  tongue  a  was  the  plural-sign  in  all  nouns,  having  heeome 
such  by  a  similar  extension  of  its  original  Latin  use 

This  extensibility  of  application  h  a  part  of  the  essential 
and  indiapenaable  character  of  a  formative  element  We 
have  not  to  go  over  and  over  again  with  the  pnmitive  ict 
of  compositioa  and  the  subsequent  reduction,  m  each  separ- 
ate case.  It  needs  only  that  there  be  words  enough  in 
familiar  use  in  a  language,  in  which  a  certain  added  element 
distinctly  impresses  a  certain  modification  of  meaning  upon 
certam  plainly  recognizable  primitives,  and  we  establish  a 
direct  association  between  that  element  and  the  given  modi- 
fication of  meaning,  and  are  ready  to  apply  the  former  wher- 
ever we  wish  to  signify  the  latter.  Tho  ending  ly,  for  in- 
stance,  we  use  when  we  want  to  make  an  adverb,  without 
any  thought  of  whether  the  adjective  like  would  or  would 
not  be  properly  combinable  with  the  word  to  which  we  add 
the  ending.  This  alone  makes  it  possible  to  mobilize,  so 
to  apeak,  our  linguistic  material,  to  use  our  old  and  new 
words  in  all  the  circumstances  among  which  they  are  liable 
to  fall.  We  adopt  into  our  common  speech  a  oew  term  like 
telegraph ;  it  was  manufactured  out  of  the  stores  of  espres- 
sion  of  the  ancient  O-reek  language,  by  some  man  versed  in 
that  classic  tongue,  and  is  implicitly  accepted,  under  the 
sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  learned,  by  the  public 
at  large,  who  neither  know  nor  care  for  its  etymology,  who 
know  only  that  they  want  a  name  for  a  thing,  and  that  this 
answers  their  purpose.  It  thus  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  English  word,  a  naturalized  citizen  in  our  tongue, 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  dutiesof  a  native— and  divest- 
ed, also,  of  those  which  belonged  to  it  by  hereditary  descent, 
among  its  own  kith  and  kin.  We  proceed,  accordingly,  to 
apply  to  it  a  whole  apparatus  of  English  inflections,  long 
since  worked  out  by  the  processes  of  linguistic  change,  ood 
6» 
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not  yet  destroyed  by  the  same  processes.  "We  make  of  it  a 
verb,  in  various  forms :  he  telegraphs,  iheij  telegraphed,  J  shall 
telegraph,  we  are  telegraphing,  the  art  of  telegraphing ;  other 
nouns  come  from  it,  as  telegrapher,  telegraphdtt,  telegraphy ; 
we  can  turn  it  into  an,  adjective,  telegraphic ;  and  this,  again, 
into  an  adverb,  telegraphically.  Historical  congruency  is  the 
last  thing  we  think  of  in  all  this.  To  a  Greek  word  we  add, 
without  compunction,  endings  of  wholly  diverse  descent: 
the  greater  part  are  &ermanic,  coming  down  to  us  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon ;  but  one  or  two,  ie,  teal,  are  Latin ;  and  at 
least  one,  ist,-  comes  ultimately  from  tte  Grreek.  Made  up, 
as  our  English  language  is,  out  of  two  diverse  tongues, 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Korman-Prench,  and  with  more  or  less  in- 
termixture of  many  others,  such  a  condition  of  things  could 
not  be  avoided ;  it  is,  while  practically  one  homogeneous 
tongue,  historically  a  composite  structure,  both  in  vocabulary 
and  in  grammar.  Its  grammatical  apparatus,  its  system  of 
mobOe  endings,  whereby  words  may  be  derived,  inflected, 
and  varied,  is,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  essential  part 
G-ermanic  ;  but  it  is  also  in  no  insignificant  measure  Latin ; 
while  hosts  of  Latin  words  receive  Grermanic  endings,  not  a 
few  Germanic  words  appear  invested  with  Latin  and  French 
aflises,  which  hare  more  or  less  fuUy  acquired  in  our  use  the 
value  of  formative  elements:  such  are  dis-belitf,  re-Ught,  for- 
hear-ance,  atone-ment,  odd-ity,  huntr-ess,  eat-ahle,  talk-ative* 
Hitiierto  we  have  taken  note  only  of  those  effects  of  the 
wearing-oufc  process  in  language  which  lead  to  the  substitu 
tion  of  one  means  of  expression  for  another,  or  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  grammatical  gender,  do  away  with  luxuries  of 
eipression  which  any  tongue  can  well  aiford  to  dispense 
with.  But  that  popular  use  is  not  content  with  abolishing 
distinctions  which  are  wanting  in  practical  value,  with  giving 
up  what  is  otherwise  replaced,  or  can  be  spared  without  loss, 
we  shall  be  fuDy  persuaded,  if  we  merely  note  what  is  all 
the  time  going  on  around  us.  The  wholly  regrettable  in- 
accuracies of  heedless  speakers,  their  confusion  of  things 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  held  apart,  their  obliteration  of 

•  These  example  nre  taken  from  Professor  Hadley's  "  Brief  History  ot 
Uie  Eaglisli  Languaire, "  prefiied  to  the  latest  edition  of  ff«lirter'a  JJiotionary. 
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valuable  diatinctione — all  these  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
ceaseless  changes  of  language,  and  not  essentially  different 
from  the  rest ;  they  are  only  that  part  againat  which  the 
best  public  sentiment,  a  healthy  feeling  for  the  conservation 
of  linguistic  integrity,  arrays  itself  most  strongly,  and  whieii 
therefore  are  either  kept  down  altogether,  or  come  but 
slowly  and  sparingly  to  acceptance.  Let  us  note  a  few  in- 
stances of  such  linguistic  degeneration. 

There  is  in  English  a  long-standing  tendency  to  efface  tLe 
distinction  of  form  between  the  imperfect  and  participle, 
usually  assimilating  the  former  to  the  latter,  though  not  in- 
fi'equently  also  the  latter  to  the  former.  Spoke  and  broke, 
for  spake  and  brake,  held  for  holden,  and  many  others,  are  of 
recent  acceptance,  but  now  impregnably  established ;  from 
hegin,  and  a  considerable  class  of  like  verbs,  the  two  forms 
he  iegan  and  he  hegun,  and  so  forth,  are  in  nearly  equal 
favour;*  he  come  for  he  came,  I  done  for  I  did,  and  others 
like  them,  are  still  blunders  and  vulgarisms ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  they  will  always  continue  such.  These  alterations 
find  support  in  one  of  the  aJnalogies  of  the  language,  which 
has  doubtless  done  much  to  call  them  forth.  In  our  regular 
verba,  namely,  there  is  an  entire  coincidence  of  forn 
the  preterit  and  participle.  The  careless '  speaker  r 
not  consciously,  but  in  effect — thus :  If  I  say  I  gained  and 
I  have  gained,  I  dealt  and  /  have  dealt,  why  not  also  I  sitng 
and  I  have  sung,  he  drank  and  he  has  drank,  y>e  held  and  we 
have  held,  they  done  and  they  have  done  T 

It  is  not  often,  perhaps,  that  the  preterit  and  participle 
will  stand  in  connections  which  fail  to  show  distinctly  which 
form  is  meant  by  the  speaker  or  writer.  But  we  have  also 
a  few  verbs— of  which  fut  is  a  familiar  example — in  which 
all  distinction  of  present  and  preterit  is  hkewiae  lost:  if  we 
Bay  they  put,  the  general  requirementa  of  the  sense  alone 
can  point  out  the  tense,  just  as  if  the  phrase  were  so  much 
Chinese. 

•  This  variation  is  of  ancient  date,  and  doubtless  founded  upon  the  fad 
that,  in  niBiiy  verhs  of  the  class,  iho  vowels  were  unlike  in  the  singular  and 
plural  of  the  preterit ;  thus,  from  singan,  the  Angk  -Sason  has  In  tatig,  but 
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The  common  confusion  of  learn  and  teach,  as  in  "  I  learnt 
him  to  ewiffl,"  ia  another  caae  of  a  somewhat  similar  charac- 
ter,  being  also  fayoured  by  a  recognized  usage  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  permits  U8  in  numerous  instances  to  employ  a 
verb  m  both  a  simple  and  a  cansative  sense.  We  say  correctly 
"  the  ship  ran  aground  "  and  "  they  ran  it  aground  "  ;  why 
not  as  weU  "  the  boy  learned  his  lesson  "  and  "  they  learned 
him  his  lesson  "  ? 

A  reprehensible  popular  inaccuraey — commencing  in  this 
country,  I  belieye,  at  the  South  or  among  the  Irish  but 
lately  making  yery  alarming  progress  northward,  and  through 
almost  all  classes  of  the  community— is  threatening  to  wipe 
out  m  the  first  persona  of  our  futures  the  distinction  between 
the  two  ausiliaries  siall  and  will,  casting  away  the  former 
ajid  putting  the  latter  in  its  place.  The  Southerner  says  ■ 
"  It  18  certain  that  we  will  feil,"  "  I  kouU  try  in  Tain  to 
thank  you."  To  say  I  shall  in  cireum stances  where  we 
should  say  he  vnll,  to  put  we  ghonld  where  good  usage  would 
require  they  would,  seems  to  these  people,  who  have  never 
investigated  either  the  history  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
difference  of  tbe  phraseology  in  the  two  persons,  an  incon- 
Bistency  which  may  and  should  be  ayoided.  The  matter 
howeyer,  is  one  which  implies  a  violation  not  only  of  good 
English  usage,  but  also  of  sound  etymological  morality  -.  shall 
originally  and  properly  contains  the  idea  of  duty,  and  will 
that  of  resolye  ;,  and  to  disregai-d  obUgation  in  the  laying  out 
of  future  action,  making  arbitrary  resolve  the  sole  guide,  is  a 
lesson  which  the  community  ought  not  to  learn  from  any 
section  or  class,  in  language  any  more  than  in  political  and 
social  conduct. 

Once  more,  our  verb  has  long  been  undergoing  a  process  of 
impoverishment  by  the  obliteration  of  its  subjunctive  mood. 
This  had  begun  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  by  the  partial  loss 
of  the  distinctive  signs  of  subjunctive  meaning,  and  the 
assimilation  of  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  forms.  The 
wearing-off  of  indections  since  that  period  has  nearly  finished 
the  work,  by  wiping  out,  in  almost  every  verb  in  the  language, 
all  formal  distinction  between  the  two  moods,  except  in  the 
•ecoiid  and  third  persons  singular  present  and  the  second 
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siagiilar  preterit :  there,  it  was  still  possible  to  say  if  tTtou 
love,  if  he  love,  if  thou  loved,  instead  of  thou  lovest,  he  loves, 
thou  lovedst.  But  the  second  persons  have  become  of  so  rare 
use  with  us  that  they  could  render  little  aid  in  keeping  alive 
in  the  minds  of  speakers  the  apprehension  of  the  subjunctive : 
it  virtually  rested  solely  upon  the  single  form  if  he  love.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  distinction,  so  weakly  sustained,  be- 
came an  evanescent  one  ;  in  if  they  love,  if  we  loved,  and  so 
on,  forms  apparently  indicative  answered  sufficiently  well  the 
purpose  of  conditional  expression  ;  why  not  also  in  the  third 
person  smgular  ?  Under  the  influence  of  such  considera- 
tions, it  has  become  equally  aDowable  to  write  ^he  loves  and 
^  he  love,  eveu  in  careful  and  elegant  styles  of  composition, 
while  the  latter  is  but  very  rarely  heard  in  colloquial  discourse. 
Only  in  the  verb  to  he,  whose  subjunctive  forms  were  more 
plainly,  and  in  more  persons,  distinguished  irom  the  in- 
dicative, have  they  maintained  themselves  more  firmly  in 
use ;  to  say  if  I  was,  if  he  was,  for  if  I  were,  if  he  were,  is 
even  now  decidedly  careless  and  inelegant. 

What  has  been  given  must  suffice  as  illustration  of  the 
abbreviation  of  forms,  the  mutilation  and  wearing  out  of 
formative  elements.  But  this,  though  a  fundamentally  and 
conspicuously  important  part  of  the  phonetic  history  of  a 
language,  is  only  a  part :  the  same  tendency,  to  economize 
the  time  and  labour  expended  in  speaking,  to  make  the 
utterance  of  words  more  easy  and  convenient,  shows  itself  in 
a  great  variety  of  other  ways.  None  of  the  articulate  ele- 
ment* of  which  OUT  vocables  are  composed  are  exempt  from 
.  aiteratJou  under  the  operation  of  this  tendency  ;  while  a 
word  continues  to  maintain  its  general  structure  and  gram.- 
matical  form,  it  is  liable  to  change  by  the  conversion  of  some 
of  its  sounds  into  others,  by  omission,  even  by  addition  or  in- 
sertion. The  subject  of  phonetic  change  in  language  is  too 
vast,  and  runs  out  into  a  too  infinite  detaO,  to  be  treated  here 
with  any  fulness :  we  can  only  attempt  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  its  most  important  features  and  guiding  principles. 

Each  one  of  the  sounds  composing  our  spoken  alphabet  is 
produced  by  an  effort  in  which  the  lungs,  the  throat,  and  the 
orgaiis  of  the  mouth  bear  a  part.     The  lungs  tiiTiiish  tlu 
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rougli  material,  an  expulsion  of  air,  m  greater  or  less  force  j 
the  vocai  cords  in  the  larynx,  hy  their  appro ximatu  n  and 
vibration,  give  to  thia  material  reaonanee  and  tone  ,  while  it 
receives  ita  final  form,  its  aj^dculate  tharactor,  by  the  modify- 
ing action  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  hps  Each  artiLulation 
thus  represents  a  certain  position  ot  the  ihapinj,  organs  of 
the  mouth,  through  which  a  eertam  kind  and  amount  of 
material  is  emitted,  A  word  is  composed  ot  a  series  of  luih 
articulations,  and  implies  a  succession  ot  changes  of  position 
m  the  moTitt-organs,  often  accompanied  by  changes  m  the 
action  of  the  larynx  upon  the  passing  column  of  air  Thu'i, 
for  example,  in  the  word  frkndi^  At  first,  the  tips  of 
the  upper  teeth  are  pressed  upon  the  edge  of  the  loner  lip, 
and  simple  breath,  not  intonated  m  the  larynx,  ii  forced  out 
betwoen  the  two  organs  :  the  rustlmg  thus  produced  n  thejt 
sound.  The  teeth  and  lips  are  now  leleiied  from  semce, 
and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  brought  near  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  ftfc  a  point  a  little  way  hehmd  the  gums  ,  at  the  same 
instant,  the  vocal  cords  are  raised  and  strained,  so  thit  the 
escaping  air  sets  them  in  vibration  and  hetomea  sonint,  tone, 
instead  of  mere  breath,  is  expelled,  and  the  sound  of  j  is 
heard.  Next  the  tongue  is  mo^  ed  again ,  jts  pomt  la  de- 
pressed in  the  mouth,  and  its  middle  raised  tuwaid  the  palate, 
yet  not  so  near  but  that  the  sonant  breath  comes  forth  freely, 
giving  an  opener,  a  m«re  sonorous  and  continuable  tone  than 
either  of  the  preceding  positions  yielded :  this  we  call  a 
vowel,  short  e.  Once  more  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approaches 
the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  teeth,  and  this  time 
forms  a  close  contact  there,  cutting  off  all  exit  of  the  breath 
through  the  oral  passage  ;  but  the  passage  of  the  nose  ia 
opened  for  its  escape,  and  we  hear  the  nasal  n.  To  produce 
the  next  sound,  d,  the  only  chmige  needed  ia  the  closure  of  the 
nasal  passage  ;  the  mouth  and  nose  being  both  shut,  no  emis- 
sion of  breath  is  possible  ;  yet  the  tone  does  not  cease ; 
breath  enough  to  support  for  an  instant  the  sonant  vibration 
of  the  vocal  cords  is  forced  up  into  the  closed  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  behind  the  tongue :  were  the  vibration  and  tone 
intermitted  during  the  instant  of  closure,  the  sound  uttered 
would  be  a  t,  instead  of  a  d.     Before  the  oral  cavilj  is  so  full 
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that  the  eonant  utterance  can  be  no  longer  sustained,  the 
conlact  of  the  tongue  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  broken 
at  its  sides,  hut  kept  up  at  its  tip,  in  which  position  the  con- 
tinuance of  intonated  emission  generates  an  I.  Finally,  the 
tongue  is  released  at  the  tip  and  elevated  in  the  middle,  to  a 
posture  nearly  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  former  vowel 
was  spoken,  only  a  little  closer,  and  we  have  another  vowel, 
a  short  i.  Here,  tinlesa  some  other  word  immediately  follows, 
the  process  is  ended,  and  inarticulate  breathing  is  commenced 
again.  Thus,  during  tfeo  pronunciation  of  so  brief  and 
simple  a  word,  the  mouth-organs  have  been  compelled  to  as- 
sume in  succession  seven  different  positions:  but  all  their 
movements  have  been  made  with  such  rapidity  and  precision, 
one  position  has  followed  another  so  closely  and  accurately, 
that  no  intermediate  sounds,  no  slides  from  one  to  another, 
have  been  apprehended  by  the  ear ;  it  has  heard  only  the 
seven  articulations.  The  action  of  the  throat  has  varied 
once ;  passing  without  modification  the  breath  expended  in 
uttering  the  j^  it  has  intonated,  in  one  unbroken  stream,  aU 
that  followed.  The  general  effort  of  utterance,  too,  the 
degree  of  exertion  put  forth  by  the  lungs,  has  not  been  the 
same  throughout :  the  former  part  of  the  word  has  been  ac- 
cented— that  is  to  say,  spoken  with  a  fuller  and  stronger  tone 
— with  which  effect,  when  not  contravened  by  the  emphasis, 
or  tone  of  the  sentence,  a  shght  rise  of  musical  pitch  is  wont 
to  ally  itself.  And  yet  once  more,  we  have  to  note  that  our 
word,  whether  we  regard  it  as  seven-fold  or  as  one-fold 
in  respect  to  the  action  of  the  articulating  organs,  prescnta 
itself  to  our  apprehension  as  a  two-fold  entity ;  it  is  dissyllabic. 
This  property,  the  foundation  of  which  is  in  the  ear  of 
tlie  hearer  rather  than  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  depend* 
upon  the  antithesis  of  the  opener  and  closer  sounds  compos- 
ing the  word;  the  comparatively  open  and  resonant  voweli 
strike  the  ear  as  the  prominent  and  principal  constituents  of 
the  series,  while  the  closer  consonanfs  appear  as  their  adjuneta, 
separating  at  the  same  time  that  they  connect  them. 

This  example  brings  to  light  the  principal  elements  which 
flnler  into  the  structure  of  spoken  sigi^  for  ideas,  and  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  accountiaaUiBquiriesintj  the  phonetic 
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hJBtoiy  of  language.  Each  conetituent  of  the  spoken  alphabet 
"equires,  in  ordor  to  its  production,  a  certain  kind  and 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Tarioua  organs  concerned 
in  articulate  utterance.  Some  of  them  call  for  grealor 
change  from  tho  quiescent  condition  of  tte  organa,  and  bo  are 
in  themselves  harder  to  utter,  than  others.  And  again — 
what  is  of  far  higher  importance  in  phonologv — some  are 
much  harder  to  utter  than  others  in  connection  with  one 
another ;  the  changes  of  position  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
articulating  organs  which  they  imply  are  more  dif&cult  of 
production  and  combination.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  practit-ii- 
bie  to  arrange  the  sounds  composing  the  viorAfriend}^  in 
Buch  ways  as  to  give  very  harah  combinations,  which,  although 
we  may  make  ahiffc  to  utter  them  by  a  great  effort,  we  should 
ordinarily  and  properly  call  unpronounceable :  for  example, 
tffdreli/,  h-efdai/,  yrfdnle.  And  our  word  iteelf,  easy  as  it 
Beema  to  ua,  would  bo  deemed  harsh  and  unpronounceable  by 
many  a  race  and  nation  of  men.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
degree,  of  the  amount  of  labour  to  which  we  are  willing  to 
subject  our  articulating  organs  in  speaking.  Hosts  of  series 
of  sounda  may  be  made  up  which,  tiiough  not  unutterable  by 
dint  of  devoted  and  vehement  ciertion,  never  appear  in 
actual  speech,  becauae  they  are  practically  too  hard ;  their 
coat  ia  greater  than  their  value  ;  the  needs  of  speech  can  be 
BUpplied  without  resorting  to  them.  And  half  the  languages 
in  the  world  have  sounda  and  combinations  of  sounds  which 
other  tongues  eschew  as  being  harder  than  they  choose  to  utter. 
No  word  that  a  eommimity  has  once  formed  and  uttered  is  in- 
capable of  being  kept  unchanged  in  their  use  ;  vet  use  breeds 
change  in  all  the  constituents  of  every  language  :  eaeh  sound 
in  a  word  exercises  an  assimilating  influence  over  the  others 
in  its  neighbourhood,  tending  to  bring  them  into  some  other 
form  which  is  more  easily  uttered  in  connection  with  itself, 
'xhe  seat  of  "  euphony,"  as  w^e  somewhat  mistakenly  term  it, 
is  in  the  mouth,  not  in  the  car ;  words  are  changed  in 
phonetic  structure,  not  according  to  the  impression  they 
make  upon  the  organs  of  hearing,  but  according  to  the  action 
■which  tliey  call  for  in  the  organs  of  speaking ;  physiological, 
not  acoustic  relations  determine  how  sounds  shall  pass  into 
one  anothei  in  the  process  yf  linguistic  growth- 
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A  spotea  alphabet,  tten,  in  order  to  he  understood,  muni 
be  arranged  upon  a  physiological  plan.  It  is  no  chaos,  but 
an  orderly  syatem  of  articulations,  with  ties  of  relationebip 
ninnittg  through  it  in  every  direction.  It  has  its  natural 
limite,  diriaions,  and  lines  of  arrangement.  It  is  composed 
of  aeries  of  sounds,  produced  each  in  its  own  part  of  the 
mouth,  by  different  degrees  of  approximation  of  the  same 
organs.  According  to  these  different  degrees  of  approsima- 
tion,  mainly,  it  is  separated  into  classes :  the  opener  aounda 
we  call  vowels ;  the  closer,  consonants  ;  and,  upon  the  limit 
between  the  two  are  sounds — like  l,r,nm.  English— which 
are  capable  of  use  as  either  consonants  or  vowels.  The  con  ■ 
sonants,  again,  are  subdivided  into  classes  of  lesser  extent, 
also  determined  by  their  correspondence  in  respect  to  measure 
of  openness,  resonance,  and  continuability :  such  are  the 
semivowels,  the  nasals,  the  fricatives  (which  may  be  further 
subdivided  into  sibUants  and  spirants),  and  the  mutes.  And, 
after  a  certain  grade  of  closeness  is  reached,  each  position  of 
the  mouth-organs  gives  rise  to  two  distinct  sounds,  sonant 
and  surd,  according  as  intonated  or  unintonated  breath  is 
expelled  through  it. 

The  English  spoken  alphabet,  arranged  according  to  tb« 
method,  presents  the  following  scheme:* 


VowhIs. 


(    .' 

r>l 

10 

Scmivowek 

m 

Nasals. 

Surd 

h 

Aspiration. 

Sonant 

s 

3 

1 

1  Sililants. 

Surd 

5 

S 

Sonant 
Surd 

a 

I  \ 

>  Spirants. 

Sonant 

P 

d 

0       1 

1  Mutes. 

Surd 

k 

t 

P      ) 

Palatal 

Lmgnal 

Lflbial 

Series. 

Serifs. 

Series. 

.     •  For  i 

a  roller  eiplanitio 

a  and  ettoliluhment 

of  tiis  method  of  arrange. 
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The  scale  of  these  lectures  does  not  require  us  to  enter 
into  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  organs  of  speech  and 
their  product,  articulate  sounds,  or  a  more  esact  definition  of 
the  physical  relations  of  articulate  sounds,  than  haa  thus  been 
given.  The  principal  and  most  frequent  phonetic  transitjons 
are  anfficiently  explained  by  our  alphabetic  scheme.  Let  us 
notice  a  few  of  them. 

The  convereiouof  a  surd  letter  into  its  corresponding  sonant, 
or  of  sonant  into  surd,  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
every  language.  Our  own  plural  sign,  «,is  pronounced  as  s  only 
■when  it  ibllowa  another  surd  consonant,  aa  in  plants,  cakes ; 
after  a  sonant  consonant  or  a  vowel,  it  becomes  z,  as  in  eyea, 
pins,  pegs.  A  like  change  is  common  between  two  vowels,  as 
in  lusy ;  the  vowel  intonation  being  continued  through  the 
intervening  consonant,  instead  of  intermitted  during  its  utter- 
ance. So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  a  d  into  a  t  aft«r  Mi- 
other  surd  consonant,  where  a  sonant  would  be  only  with 
difficulty  pronounced,  as  in  looked  {lookf)  ;  and  the  German 
eliminates  the  intonation  from  all  his  final  mutes,  speaking 
kind,  kalb,  as  if  they  were  written  kini,  kalp.  Sounds  of  the 
same  series,  but  of  different  classes,  easily  pass  into  one  an- 
other :  thus,  the  spirants  (/  th,  and  so  on)  are  almost  uni- 
versally  derived  from  the  full  mutes,  by  a  substitution  of  a 
close  approximation  (usually  accompanied,  it  is  true,  }ij  a 
slight  shifting  of  position)  for  the  full  mute  contact ;  and  they 

ment  of  the  alphabet,  Bee  the  aotlioc'B  papera  on  ttie  Standard  Alphabet  of  Pto- 
fassor  Lepsius,  in  the'Joumal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vii.,  pp. 
299-332,  and  vol.  ml,  pp.  335—373.,  The  signs  used  m  the  acheme 
are  those  of  Ihe  Lepsian  B;rstera.  Thus,  b  represents  the  sound  in^r;  o,  in 
fSi;  e,  in  ihSti  and  tkly ;  i,  in  pin  and  piqae ;  a,  in  «ihSt  and  all;  o,  in 
noli ;  «,  iaf&ll  and  rite ;  e,  in  hSn  and  hum;  J,  the  i  of  /wire;  j,  the  »i 
of  sAan,"  i,  the  ik  of  tA/il ;  6,  the  th  of  Ikin.  The  distinction  of  long  and 
ahorf  vowels,  although  it  is  in  every  ease  fonndcd  on  a  difference  of  quality 
aa  well  as  quantity,  ia  here,  for  conTenience'a  sake,  omitltd ;  as  are  also  the 
diphthongs  ot,  aa,  and  ji,  as  in  pail,  pound,  poinl  (of  which  the  two  first  are 
rather  vocal  slides  than  diphthongs).  The  compound  consonantG  ch  and  j,  in 
ehurcli,  judge,  have  also  strictly  a  right  to  separate  repreaentation ;  since, 
though  their  Rnal  element  respectively  is  i  and  {,  their  initial  element  is  not 
precisely  our  nsual  ( and  d,  but  one  of  another  quality,  more  palatal.  Wera 
«lt  these  differences  of  utterance  noted  by  separate  characters,  our  wiitten 
dpbabet  would  contain  forty-two  signs,  instead  of  the  thirty  given  aboTi. 
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come  especially  from  euch  mutes  aa  were  originally  aspirated— 
that  is  to  say,  tad  an  audible  bit  of  an  A  pronounced  aft«r 
them,  before  the  following  aound :  the  way  in  which  they  are 
often  written,  mpk,  th,ch  (German),  ia  a  result  and  cvidenee 
of  this  their  origin.  A  u,  too,  has  in  many  languages  takeu 
the  place  of  an  earlier  semivowel  w.  Of  the  transition  of 
the  spirant  th  into  the  sibilant  s  a  notable  esample  is  offered 
in  our  substitution — now  become  universal  except  in  anti- 
quated and  solemn  styles — of  he  loves  for  he  hveih :  s  as 
ending  of  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs  is  rare  in 
Chaucer,  and  quite  untiiown  a  little  earlier.  An  s  between 
vowels,  instead  of  being  turned  into  its  own  corresponding 
sonant,  2,  becomes  sometimes  the  next  opener  sonant  of  the 
same  series,  namely  r  :  this  change  prevails  very  extensively 
in  many  tongues,  as  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  G-ermanic ;  a  femiliar 
esample  of  its  effect  is  seen  in  our  were,  plural  and  subjunc- 
tive of  WITS,  which  has  retained  the  original  sibilant.  A  less 
frequent  and  regular  change  puts  in  place  of  a  letter  of  one 
series  one  belonging  to  the  same  class  but  a  different  series. 
Thiis,  when  the  English  gave  up  in  pronunciation  its  palatal 
spirant — still  written  in  so  many  of  our  words  vrith  ffh — 
while  it  usually  simply  silenced  it,  prolonging  or  strengthen- 
ing, by  way  of  compensation,  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  U^ht, 
hough,  Hugh,  it  sometimes  substituted  the  labial  spirant  y,  as 
in  cough,  though  ;  and,  in  the  latter  word,  a  common  popular 
error,  doubtless  going  back  to  the  time  of  first  abandonment 
of  the  proper  gh  sound,  substilnites  the  lingual  spirant,  th, 
pronouncing  trotji.  So  the  Buasians  put  /  for  th,  turning 
Theodore  into  Fedor.  Exchanges  of  the  mutes  of  different 
Cleans  with  one  another  are  not  very  seldom  met  with, 
though  not  so  easy  to  illustrate  vrith  English  instances :  the 
pent  oi  pentagon  and  the  quinq  of  qumguennial  axe  Gtreek  and 
Latin  versions  of  the  same  original  word,  which  in  our  own 
tongne,  moreover,  has  become  ^ce,  "We  often  hear  persona 
who  have  a  constitutional  or  habitual  inaptness  to  pronounce 
an  r,  and  who  turn  it  into  a  w,  or  an  /.-  r  and  I,  indeed, 
throughout  the  history  of  language,  are  the  most  iiiteDjhange- 
able  of  sonnds.  Combination  of  consonants  leads  with  espe- 
cial freq'iency  to  tiio  assimilation  of  the  one  to  the  other : 
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our  ditto  is  tte  Latm  dictum, '  said  ' ;  we  say  dis-join,  but  <fif- 
^e;  in-dijh-ent,  but  im-pogsible;  ad-dict,  but  an-nul,  ap- 
pend,  assign,  ac-eede,  af-firm,  ag.gretg,  al-lude,  am-mtmilion. 

If  the  conBonanta  are  thus  variously  liable  to  pass  iuto  one 
auother,  a  yet  higher  degree  of  mobility  belongs  to  the  yowels. 
It  18  needless  to  go  iuto  particulars  upon  this  point:  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  vowel-system  is  a  sufficient  illustration  of 
it.  The  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  were  originally  devised  and  in- 
tended to  repreaent  the  vowel-sounds  m  far, prey,  pique,pole, 
and  rule,  respectively,  and  they  still  have  those  values,  con- 
stantly or  prevailingly,  in  most  of  the  other  languages  which 
employ  them.  But,  during  the  written  period  of  our  own 
tongue,  the  pronunciation  of  its  vowels  has  undergone — partly 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances  whieli  are  still  clearly 
to  be  pointed  out — very  sweeping  and  estensive  changes, 
while  our  words  have  continued  to  be  spelt  nearly  as 
formerly ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  a  grand  dislocation 
of  our  orthographical  system,  a  divorcement  of  our  written 
from  our  spoken  alphabet.  Our  written  vowels  have  from 
three  to  nine  values  each,  and  they  are  supplemented  in  use 
by  a  host  of  digraphs,  of  equally  variable  pronunciation ;  our 
spoken  vowels  have  ea«li  from  two  to  twelve  written  repre- 
sentatives. All  the  internal  relations  of  our  sounds  are 
turned  awry  ;  what  we  call  "  long  "  and  "  short "  a,  or  i,  or  u 
or  e,  or  o,  are  roafly  no  more  related  to  one  another  as  cor- 
responding long  and  shoit,  than  dog  and  eat,  sim  and  moon, 
are  related  to  one  another  as  corresponding  male  and  fen.ale. 
With  our  consonants,  also,  the  case  is  but  littio  better  than 
with  our  vowels  our  words,  as  we  wiite  them,  are  lull  of 
silent  and  ambiguous  signs  ot  e^ery  class,  unremoved  ruina 
of  an  overthrown  phonetic  structure  And  our  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  has  become  so  debauLhed  by  our  training  in 
the  midst  of  these  \icious  surroundings,  that  it  seems  to  ua 
natural  and  proper  that  the  same  sound  shoaid  be  written  in 
many  different  ways,  the  same  sign  have  many  different  sounds; 
the  great  majority  of  us  seriously  believe  and  soberly  main- 
tain that  a  historical  is  preferable  to  a  phonetic  spelling 

that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  better  to  write  our  words  as  we 
imagine  that  somebody  else  pronounced  them  a  long  titnfl 
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since,  than  as  we  pronounce  them  ourselves ;  and  an  ortho- 
epical  corruption  or  anomaly,  like  h/ind  for  kind,  dance  for 
dance,  neither  for  neither,  is  leas  frowned  on  by  public 
opinion,  and  has  a  better  chance  for  adoption  into  generai 
use,  than  any,  the  most  obvioua,  improvement  of  orthography. 
The  iUuatrations  of  phonetic  change  which  we  have  beeu 
considering  concern,  as  was  claimed  for  them  at  the  outset, 
only  the  most  frequent  and  easily  explainable  phenomena  oi 
their  kind,  those  which  are  found  to  prevail  more  or  less  in 
almost  every  known  language.  But  every  language  has  ita 
own  peculiar  history  of  phonetic  development,  its  special  lawa 
of  mutation,  its  caprices  and  idiosyncrasies,  which  no  amount 
of  learning  and  acuteness  could  enable  the  phonologisfc  to 
foretell,  and  of  which  the  full  explanation  often  baffles  hia 
art.  His  work  is  historical,  not  prescriptive.  He  has  to 
trace  out  the  changes  which  have  actually  taken  place  in  the 
spoken  structure  of  language,  and  to  discover,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  their  ground,  in  the  physical  character  and  relations  of 
the  sounds  concerned,  in  the  positions  and  motions  of  the 
articulating  organs  by  which  those  sounds  are  produced.  He 
is  thus  enabled  to  point  out,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
how  it  is  that  a  certain  sound,  in  this  or  that  situation,  should 
be  easily  and  naturally  dropped,  op  converted  into  such  and 
such  another  sound.  But  with  this,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
obliged  to  content  himself;  his  power  to  explain  the  motive 
of  the  change,  why  it  is  made  in  this  word  and  not  in  that, 
why  by  this  community  and  not  by  that  other,  is  very  limited. 
He  cannot  tell  why  sounds  are  found  in  the  alphabet  of  one 
tongue  which  are  unutterable  by  the  speakers  of  another ; 
why  eoHibinations  which  come  without  difficulty  from  the 
organs  of  one  people  are  utterly  eschewed  by  its  neighbour 
and  next  of  kin  ;  why,  for  example,  the  Sanskrit  will  tolerata 
BO  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  Greek  no  con- 
sonant but  «.,  s,  or  r,  the  Chinese  none  but  a  nasal,  the  Italian 
none  at  all :  why  the  Polynesian  will  form  no  syllable  which 
does  not  end  with  avowel,  or  which  begins  with  more  than  one 
consonant,  while  the  English  will  bear  as  many  as  sis  or  seven 
consonants  about  asingle  vowel  (aa  iu splints, itrands,tvie}fihs)i 
why  the  accent  in  a  Latin  word  has  its  place  always  deter- 
mined by  the  quantily  of  the  syllable  before  the  last,  and  ream 
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either  npon  Ihat.ylhUe  or  the  one  that  precede,  it,  while  m 
Umek  It  may  be  given  to  either  of  the  Imt  three  mUablo  and 
1.  only  partidly  regulated  by  quantity ;  why,  again,  the  Irish 
and  Bohemian  hij  the  .tres.  of  Toice  invariably  upon  the  finit 
ayliable  of  a  word,  imd  their  near  rektion.,  the  Welsh  and 
Polish,  as  invinably  upon  the  penult;  other,  .till,  like  the 
Hmsian  and  San.krit,  submitting:  it  to  no  re.triction  of  place 
whatever.  These,  and  the  thoumd  other  not  le»i  .trikmg 
didereuces  of  phonetic  structure  and  custom  which  mi"hl 
readily  be  pointed  out,  are  national  traits,  result,  of  diifereuMs 
01  physical  organization  so  rabtile  (if  they  eii.t  at  aU)  of  in- 
fluences of  cmsuantance  so  recondite,  of  choice  and  habit  m 
•rbitrary  and  capricious,  that  they  will  never  cea«  to  elude 
the  March  of  the  investigator.  But  he  will  not,  in  hi«  por- 
pleiity,  thmk  of  ascribing  even  themort  obscure  and  startling 
change,  ot  .ouud  to  any  other  agency  than  that  which  bring, 
about  tbam  contraetiona  and  conversions  which  are  most 
obviously  a  relief  to  the  organ,  of  articulation  ;  it  i.  .till  the 
speakers  of  langni^e,  and  they  alone,  who  work  over  and 
elaborate  the  word,  they  utter,  suiting  them  b,  their  con- 
venience and  their  caprice.  The  final  reason  to  whieh  we 
are  brought  m.  every  case,  when  historical  and  physical  .tudv 
have  done  then-  utmost,  is  but  this :  it  hath  pleased  the  com'- 
munity  which  used  this  word  to  make  such  an  alteration  in  ita 
form;  and  .uch  and  such  considerations  and  analogies  show 
the  cha,uge  to  be  ono  neither  isolated  nor  mysteriou.. 
Except  m  mngle  and  exceptional  cases,  there  is  no  such  dif- 
ference of  structure  in  human  mouth,  and  throats  that  any 
human  being,  of  whatever  race,  may  not  perfectly  master  the 
pronimciation  of  any  human  langimge,  belonging  to  whatever 
other  race— provided  only  hie  teaching  begin  early  enough, 
before  his  organs  have  acquired  by  habit  special  capaciliea 
and  mcapaeitie..  The  collective  disposition  and  ability  of  a 
community,  working  itrelf  out  under  the  guidance  of  ciroum- 
Btances,  detemune.  the  phonetic  form  which  the  common 
tongue  of  the  iwmniunily  .hall  wear.  And  as,  in  the  first 
ei»ay.  of  any  child  at  .peaking,  we  may  note  not  only  natural 
eiTors  and  ready  substitutions  of  one  .ouud  for  another,  com- 
m-in  to  nearly  all  children,  but  also  one  and  another  peculiar 
conversion,  which  seems  the  eflect  of  mere  whim,  eiplainahla 
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by  nothing  but  individual  caprice,  bo  n  tJie  traditional  trans- 
misBioii  of  language — wLieh  is  but  the  same  process  of  teach- 
ing children  to  speak,  carried  out  upon  a  larger  scale — we 
must  look  for  similar  cases  of  arbitrary  phonetic  transitions. 

So  important  a  part  of  the  history  of  a  language  are  its 
special  methods  of  phonetic  change,  that,  in  inTOstigating  the 
relations  of  any  dialect  with  its  kindred  dialects,  the  first  step 
is  to  determine  to  what  sounds  in  the  latter  its  own  sounds 
regularly  correspond.  Thus,  on  comparing  English  and 
German,  we  find  that  a  d  in  the  former  usually  agrees,  not 
with  a  d,  but  with  a  t,  in  the  latter ;  as  is  shown  by  donee  and 
tana,  day  and  tag,  deep  and  ft'^,  drink  aiid  irink,  and  so  on. 
In  like  manner,  the  German  counterpart  of  an  English  ^  is  « 
or  z :  compare  yooi  ojiAJktse,  tin.  and  eirm,  to  and  zu,  two  and 
zviei,  and  the  like ;  and  a  German  d  answers  to  our  th,  as  in 
die  for  the,  dein  for  thine,  bad  for  hatk.  "What  is  yet  more 
extraordinary  is  the  fact  that,  if  we  compare  English  with  the 
older  languages  of  our  femily — as  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit — we  discover  the  precise  converse  of  this  relation : 
as  Gennan  t  is  English  d,  so  English  t  is  Latin  d  (compare 
two  and  duo)  ;  as  German  d  is  English  fh,  so  English  d  is 
Greek  tk  (compare  door  and  th'wra,  daughter  and  tki^aiSr)  ; 
as  German  s  or  «  is  English  t,  so  English  th  (the  lisped  letter 
instead  of  the  hissed,  the  spirant  for  the  sibilant)  is  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit  t  (compare  three  and  tre«,  ireig,  tri ; 
that  and  •tud,io,  tad).  In  short,  taking  the  series  of  three 
dental  mutes,  surd,  aspirate,  and  sonant,  t,  th,  and  d,  we  find 
that  the  Germanic  languages  in  general,  including  the  Eng- 
lish, have  pushed  each  of  them  forward  one  step,  while  the 
High-German  dialects,  chiefly  represented  by  the  literary 
Grerman,  have  pushed  each  of  them  forward  two  -^tepa. 
Thus,  in  tabular  form  ; 

1.  (  S.     lad  (3), 

2.  th  E.     that  (1),         Gr.  ihura, 

3.  d  G,     rfas  (2).  £,  (foor,  L.     dent-em  (1), 


My  ind  folly  t^au  the  cociespoading  tnodera  Germim  wuids. 
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And  a  similar  rule  of  permutation  holds  good  aleo  among  the 
consonants  of  the  two  other  series,  the  palatal  and  labial  k, 
ih,  g  ;  p,  ph,  i— the  whole,  with  certain  variations  and  ex- 
ceptions, of  which  we  do  not  need  here  to  take  acLOunt.  This 
intricate  method  of  correspondence  without  identity  is  gene- 
rally styled,  after  its  discoverer,  "  Grimm's  Law  of  Permuta- 
tion of  Consonants  ;  "*  it  is  a  fa<;t  of  prime  consequence  m 
the  history  of  the  group  of  languages  to  which  ours  belongs, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  diffi- 
cult phenomena  of  its  class  which  the  linguistic  student  flnda 
anywhere  offered  him  for  explanation.  Nor  has  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  it  been  yet  devised  ;  while,  nevertheless, 
■we  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  of  a  nature  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  other  mutations  of  sound,  of  eciually  arbitrary 
appearance,  though  of  less  complication  and  leas  range, 
which  the  history  of  language  everywhere  exhibits.  The 
Armenian,  for  example,  has  converted  its  ancient  surd  mutca 
prevailingly  into  sonants,  and  its  sonante  into  surds ;  the 
cockney  drops  his  initial  A's,  and  aspirates  his  initial 
towels  :  neither  of  these,  any  more  than  the  permutation  of 
consonants  in  the  Germanic  languages,  is  referable  to  a  tend- 
ency toward  ease  of  utterance,  in  any  of  its  ordinary  modes 
of  action  ;  yet  no  sound  linguist  would  think  of  doubting  that 
all  the  three  phenomena  are  alike  historical  in  their  nature, 
results  of  the  working  out  of  tendencies  which  existed  and 
operated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  spoke  the  several  lan- 
guages in  which  they  have  made  their  appearance. 

We  need  give  but  a  moment's  attention  to  another  pro- 
cess of  linguistic  change,  whereby  not  letters,  parts  of  words, 
formative  elements,  alone  are  lost,  hut  whole  words,  signs  of 
ideas,  disappear  from  among  the  stores  of  expression  of  a 
language.  This,  too,  is  always  and  everywhere  going  on. 
Evidence  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
material  found  recorded  on  almost  every  page  of  our  diction- 
aries, and  stiU  more  abundantly  in  the  monuments  of  our 
literature,  of  periods  to  which  our  dictionaries  do  not  pre 
tend  to  go  hack,  among  the  works  of  the  earliest  Englisli 
writers ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hterature.  Ai 
*  In  German,  simplj  tlii  Laatvertchwbung 
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new  thought  and  knowledge  calls  for  new  worda  and  phrasefi, 
in  order  to  iti  expreawion  bo,  when  old  thought  and  know- 
ledge becomes  ^ntlqu<^tbd  la  superseded  and  loses  its  cur. 
rtnc>  the  words  and  phiaaei  which  expressed  it  unless  con- 
veited  to  other  purposes  mu^t  also  go  out  ot  use  It  ia 
Bufficieut  that  anj  c  mitituent  of  language  come  to  appear 
to  those  ■who  have  been  accustomed  to  we  it  unnecessary 
and  superfluous  ind  they  cease  to  employ  and  transmit  it ; 
and,  as  tradition  and  use  are  the  only  ]Eea,na  by  which  the 
hie  of  language  is  kept  up  it  drops  out  of  eiisteme  and 
dieappeirs  for  ever^unless  mdeed  it  be  mamtimed  m  arti- 
ficial lite  by  the  preservation  of  records  of  the  dialect  in 
which  it  floured  or  iti  mummy  with  due  tccount  of  its  his- 
tory and  departed  worth,  be  deposited,  labelled  obsolete," 
in  a  dictionary.  In  part,  things  themselves  pass  out  of 
notice  and  remembrance,  and  their  names  along  with  them ; 
in  part,  new  expressiona  arise,  win  their  way  to  popular 
favour,  and  crowd  out  their  predecessors  ;  or,  of  two  or  more 
nearly  synonymoua  words,  one  acquires  a  special  and  exclu- 
aive  currency,  and  assumes  tlie  office  of  them  all ;  in  part, 
too,  even  valuable  items  of  expression  fall  into  desuetude, 
from  no  assignable  cause  save  the  carelessness  or  caprice  of 
tho  langua£;e-users,  and  pass  away,  leaving  a  felt  void  behind 
them.  Of  course,  those  departments  of  a  vocabulary  which 
are  liable  to  most  extensive  and  ra;pid  change  by  expansion 
are  also  most  exposed  to  loss  of  their  former  substance, 
since  the  grow  th  of  human  knowledge  consists  not  merely  in 
addition,  but  also  in  the  supersession  and  replacement  of  old 
ideas  by  new :  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  handicrafts  shows  most  obsolete  words,  as  it  shows  most 
new  words ;  yet,  in  the  never-ending  adjustment  of  human 
speech  to  human  circumstances  and  needs,  every  part  is  in 
its  own  degree  affected  by  this  kind  of  change,  as  well  as  by 
the  others.  Earely  has  any  cultivated  tongue,  during  a  like 
period  of  its  history,  given  up  more  of  its  ancient  material 
than  did  the  English  during  the  few  centuries  which  succeed- 
ed the  Njrman  invasion ;  a  large  portion  of  the  Auglo- 
8aron  vocabulary  was  abandoned;  but  this  was  only  the 
naturni  effect  of  the  intrusion  of  so  many  Norman-Freneli 
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words,  an  enrichment  beyond  all  due  me^ure,  rendering 
necessary  the  relulquiaiiinent  of  some  part  of  resources  which 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  communify.  If,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  gained  hy  the  exchange,  it  has  not  been  without 
Bome  regrettable  losses,  of  the  significant  as  well  as  of  the 
formative  elements  of  espresaion. 

The  processes  which  we  have  thus  examined  and  illustrated 
—on  the  one  hand,  the  production  of  new  words  and  forms 
by  the  combination  of  old  materials  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wearing  down,  \yearing  out,  and  abandonment  of  the  words 
and  forms  thus  produced,  their  fusion  and  mutilation,  their 
destruction  and  oblirion— are  the  means  hy  which  are  kept 
up  the  life  and  growth  of  language,  so  far  as  concerns  its 
external  shape  and  substance,  its  sensible  body:  by  their 
joint  and  mutual  action,  greatly  varying  in  rate  an'd  kind 
among  diiTorent  peoples,  at  different  times,  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  spoken  tongues  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  history,  m.i  are  still,  everywhere  becoming 
other  than  they  were.  Yet  they  together  constitute  but  one 
department  of  linguistic  change ;  another,  affecting  the  in- 
temal  content  of  language,  the  meaning  of  its  words,  equaUy 
demands  notice  from  us.  To  this  we  have  not  yet  distinctly 
directed  our  attention,  although  our  illustrations  have  necea- 
sarily  set  forth,  to  a  certain  estent,  ite  motion  and  effects, 
along  with  those  of  the  estcmal  modifications  which  we  have 
been  especiaUy  considering.  It  is  a  part  of  linguistic  his- 
tory which,  to  say  the  least,  possesses  not  less  interest  ana 
importance  than  the  other.  To  trace  out  the  changes  of 
signification  which  a  word  has  imdergone  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  etymologist's  work  as  to  follow  back  its 
changes  of  phonetic  form  ;  and  the  former  are  yet  more  rich 
in  striking  and  unexpected  developments,  more  full  of  in. 
struction,  than  the  latter :  upon  them  depend  in  no  small 
measure  the  historical  results  which  the  student  of  language 
aims  at  establishing.  It  may  even  be  claimed  with  a  certain 
justice  that  change  and  development  of  meaning  constitute 
the  real  interior  life  of  language,  to  which  the  other  pr.> 
ceases  only  furnish  an  outward  support.  In  their  details, 
indeed,  the  outer  and  inner  growth  are  to  a  great  extent  in. 
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dependent  of  one  another :  a  word  may  suffer  modification 
of  form  in  any  degreo  even  to  the  loas  or  mutation  of  every 
phonetic  element  it  once  contained,  with  no  appreciable 
alteration  of  meaning  (aa  in  our  I  for  Anglo-Sason  in,  eye 
for  eage)  ;  and,  again,  it  may  be  used  to  convey  a  totally 
difforent  meaning  from  tliat  which  it  formerly  bore,  while 
still  maintaining  its  old  form.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  two 
must  correspond,  and  answer  one  another's  uses.  That 
would  he  but  an  imperfect  and  awkward  language,  all  whose 
expansion  of  significant  content  was  made  without  aid  from 
the  processes  which  generate  new  words  and  forms ;  and  the 
highest  value  of  external  change  lies  in  its  facilitation  of  in- 
ternal, in  its  office  of  providing  signs  for  new  ideas,  of  es- 
panding  a  vocabulary  and  grammatical  system  into  a  more 
complete  adaptedness  to  their  required  uses.  But  change 
of  meaning  is  a  more  fundamental  and  essential  part  of  lin- 
guistic growth  than  change  of  form.  If,  while  words  grew 
together,  became  fused,  integrated,  abbreviated,  their  signi- 
fication were  incapable  of  variation,  no  phonetic  plasticity 
could  make  of  language  aught  but  a  stiff  dead  structure,  in- 
capable of  continuously  supplying  the  wants  of  a  learning 
and  reasoning  people.  If  for  every  distinct  conception  lan- 
guage were  compelled  to  provide  a  distinct  term,  if  every 
new  idea  or  modification  of  an  idea  called  imperatively  for  a 
new  word  or  a  modification  of  an  old  one,  the  task  of  lan- 
guf^e-making  would  be  indefinitely  increased  in  difficulty. 
The  case,  however,  is  iar  otherwise.  A  wonderful  facility  of 
putting  old  material  to  new  uses  stands  ua  in  stead  in  deal- 
ing with  the  intent  as  well  as  the  form  of  our  words.  The 
ideal  content  of  speech  is  even  more  yielding  than  is  its  ex- 
ternal audible  substance  to  the  touch  of  the  moulding  and 
shaping  mind.  In  any  sentence  that  may  be  chosen,  as  we 
shall  find  that  not  one  of  the  words  is  uttered  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  it  was  first  generated,  so  we  shall  also  find 
that  not  one  has  fiio  same  meaning  which  belonged  to  it  at 
the  beginning.  The  phonctists  claim,  with  truth,  that  any 
given  articulated  sound  may,  in  the  history  of  speech,  pass 
over  into  any  other ;  the  same  may  with  equal  truth  be 
claimed  of  the  ideas  aguified  by  won^ :  there  can  hardly  bfl 
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two  SO  disconnected  and  unlike  that  they  may  not  derive 
themselves  historically,  through  a  succession  of  intermediate 
steps,  from  one  another  or  from  the  same  original.  The 
varieties  of  significant  change  are  as  infinite  as  those  of  pho- 
netic change ;  and,  as  in  dealing  with  the  latter,  so  here 
again,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  pointing  out  and  exempli- 
fying the  leading  principles  and  more  prominent  general 
methods. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  makes  words  to  he  of  change- 
ahle  meaning  is  the  same  to  which  we  have  already  bad  to 
refer  as  making  them  of  changeable  form :  namely,  that  there 
is  110  internal  and  necessary  connection  hetween  a  word  and 
the  idea  designated  by  it,  that  no  tie  save  a  mental  associa- 
tion hinds  the  two  together.  Conventional  usage,  the  mu- 
tual understanding  of  speakers  and  hearers,  allote  to  each 
vocable  its  significance,  and  the  same  authority  which  mates 
is  able  to  change,  and  to  change  as  it  will,  in  whatever  way, 
and  to  whatever  extent.  The  only  limit  to  the  power  of 
change  is  that  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelli- 
gibility ;  no  word  may  ever  by  any  one  act  be  so  altered  as  to 
lose  its  identily  as  a  sign,  becoming  unrecognizable  by  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  it.  Eleemosune  is  re- 
ducible to  a'ms,  but  only  through  a  series  of  intermediate 
stages,  of  which  the  German  almosen,  the  Anglo-Saxon  almes, 
and  our  spelling  alms  are  representatives ;  the  change  of  mp.- 
nificant  content  which  it  has  at  the  same  time  undergone, 
from  '  feeling  of  pity  or  compassion '  to  one  of  the  practical 
results  of  such  a  feeling,  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  not 
more  than  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  at  a  single 
step.  Our  corresponding  word  of  Latin  derivation,  charity, 
while  little  altered  in  form  from  its  original,  caritas,  '  dear- 
nesB,'  has  suffered  a  much  more  distant  transfer  of  significa- 
tion, driest,  again,  from  the  Greek  preshwteros, '  an  older  per- 
son,' has  wandered  from  its  primitive  to  about  equal  distance 
in  form  and  iu  meaning ;  the  one  departure  taking  place 
under  physical  inducements,  brought  about  by  an  impulse 
to  economize  physical  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to 
utter  the  word ;  the  other  accompanying  a  historical  change 
in  tlie  character  and  functions  of  an  official  originally  chosen 
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Bimp.y  aa  »  person  of  superior  age  and  esperience  to  OTersea 
the  concerns  (if  a  Christian  eommimity.  These  are  hut  or- 
dinary examples  of  the  indefinite  mutahility  of  words,  such  as 
might  be  culled  out  of  eyery  sentence  which  we  speak.  Let 
us  look  at  one  or  two  further  instances,  which  go  back  to  a 
remoter  period  in  the  history  of  speech,  and  illustrate  more 
fully  the  normal  processes  of  word-making. 

The  word  nwon,  with  which  are  akin  the  names  for  the 
TOEio  object  in  many  of  the  languages  connected  with  our 
own,  comes  from  a  root  (■md)  signifying  'to  measure',  and, 
by  its  etymology,  means  'the  measurer'.  It  is  plainly  the 
fact — and  one  of  some  interest,  as  indicating  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  our  remote  ancestors — ^that  the  moon  was  looked 
upon  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  measurer  of  time :  and,  in- 
deed,  we  know  that  primitive  nations  generally  have  begun 
reckoning  timo  by  moons  or  months  before  arriving  at  a 
distinct  apprehension  of  the  year,  as  an  equally  natural  and 
more  important  period.  By  an.  exception,  the  Latin  name 
luna  (abbreviated  from  lue-na)  means  '  the  shining  one.'  In 
both  these  cases  alike,  we  have  an  arbitrary  restriction  and 
special  application  to  a  single  object  of  a  term  properly  bear- 
ing  a  genertd  sense ;  and  also,  an  arbitrary  selection  of  a 
single  quality  in  a  thing  of  complex  nature  to  be  made  a 
ground  of  designation  for  the  whole  thing.  In  the  world  of 
created  objects  there  are  a  great  many  "measurers",  and  a 
great  many  "shining  ones";  there  are  also  a  great  many 
other  qualities  belonging  to  the  earth's  satellite,  which  have 
just  as  good  a  right  as  these  two  to  be  noticed  in  her  name : 
yet  the  appellation  perfectly  answers  its  piirpose ;  no  one, 
for  thousands  of  years,  has  inquired,  save  as  a  matter  of 
teamed  curiosity,  what,  after  aJl,  the  word  moon  properly 
signifies  r  for  us  it  designates  our  moon,  and  we  may  observe 
and  study  that  luminary  to  the  end  of  time  without  feelijig 
that  our  increased  knowledge  furnishes  any  reason  for  our 
changing  ita  name.  The  words  for  '  sun  '  have  nearly  the 
same  history,  generally  designating  it  as  'the  brilliant  or 
shmmg  one',  or  as  'the  enlivener,  quickener,  generator', 
There  are  hardly  two  other  objects  within  the  ordinary 
range  of  human  observatiou  more   essentially  unique  than 
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the  BUD  trnd  the  moon,  and  tteir  titles  were,  as  nearly  as  in 
possible  in  language,  proper  names.  But  such  they  could 
not  continue  to  bo.  No  constituent  of  language  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  individual  existeijce  or  act ;  ea«h  designateB 
B  class  i  and,  even  when  circiunstances  seem  to  limit  the 
class  to  one  member,  we  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  extend  its 
bounds.  The  same  tendency  which,  aa  already  pointed  out, 
leads  the  child,  when  it  has  learned  the  wovda  papa  and  «%,  to 
take  the  thin^  designated  hy  those  words  as  types  of  classes, 
and  so — rightly  enough  in  principle,  though  wrongly  as  re- 
gards the  customary  use  of  language — to  call  other  men 
papa,  and  to  call  the  ceiling  sky,  is  always  active  in  us, 
Copernicus  having  taught  ua  that  the  sun  is  the  great  centre 
of  our  system,  that  the  earth  is  not  the  point  about  which 
and  for  which  the  rest  of  the  universe  was  created,  the 
thought  is  at  once  suggested  to  us  that  the  flied  stars  also 
may  be  centres  of  systems  like  our  own,  and  we  call  them 
stins.  And  no  sooner  does  Galileo  discover  for  us  the  lesser 
orbs  which  circle  about  Jupiter  and  others  of  our  sister- 
planets,  than,  without  a  scruple,  or  a  suspicion  that  we  are 
doing  anything  imusnal  or  iOegitimate,  we  style  them  moom. 
Each  word,  too,  has  its  series  of  figurative  and  secondary 
meanings.  "  So  many  sung",  "  so  many  moons",  signify  the 
time  marked  by  so  many  revolutions  of  the  two  luminaries 
respectively ;  in  some  languages  the  word  moon  itself  (as  in 
the  Greek  men),  in  others,  a  derivative  from  it  (as  the  Latin 
mensis  and  our  month),  comes  to  he  the  usual  name  of  the 
period  detennined  by  the  was  and  wane  of  our  satellite — 
and  is  then  transferred  to  designate  those  fixed  and  arbitrary 
subdivisions  of  the  solar  year  to  which  the  natural  system  of 
lunar  months  has  so  generally  been  compelled  to  give  place. 
By  a  figure  of  another  kind,  we  sometimes  call  by  the  name 
eun  one  who  is  conspicuous  for  brilliancy  and  influence : 
"  made  glorious  summer  by  this  stm  of  York."  By  yet  an- 
other, but  which  has  now  long  lost  its  character  as  a  figure, 
and  become  plain  and  homely  speech,  we  put  smi  for  swidighl, 
saying,  "  to  walk  out  of  the  imt",  "  to  bask  in  the  «w«",  and 
so  on,  In  more  learned  and  technical  phrase,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  moon,  htne,  pr  its  diminutive,  lunette,  is  made 
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the  diisignation  of  varioua  objects  having  a  shape  roughly  re- 
Berabling  some  one  of  the  moon's  varying  pLases.  A  popular 
Buperetition  connects  willi  these  last  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  insanity,  and  ao  the  siimc  word  lune  has  to  signify  also  '  a 
crazy  fit',  while  a  host  of  derivatives — as  lumatic,  lunacy  ;  aa 
moon -struck,  mooning,  mooner — attest  in  our  common  speech 
the  influence  of  the  same  delusion. 

This  elasticity  of  verbal  significance,  this  indefinite  con- 
tra«tibility  and  extensibility  of  the  meaning  of  words,  is 
capable  of  the  most  varied  illustration.  Among  aU  the 
varioua  workmen  who  take  rough  materials  and  make  them 
supple  or  tmooth,  the  arbitrary  choice  of  our  Germanic 
ancestors,  ages  ago,  designated  the  worker  in  metal  as  the 
one  who  should  be  styled  the  smith.  At  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  convenience  of  a  more  developed  social  condition 
created  a  demand  for  surnames,  certain  individuals  of  this 
respectable  profession  took  from  it  the  cognomen  of  Smith. 
Then,  just  as  the  name  smith  had  been  divorced  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  more  general  idea  of  smooth,  and  restricted 
to  a  certain  class  of  smoothers,  so  now,  the  name  Smith  wa» 
cut  loose  from  the  profession,  and  limited  to  these  particular 
individuals  and  their  belongings.  Tct,  as  such,  it  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  class- extension,  in  which  the  tie  of  con- 
Banguinity  was  substituted  for  that  of  common  occupation ; 
and,  although  all  tmiths  are  not  Smiths,  the  Smiths  are 
now  even  mt  re  numerous  than  tke  smiths.  Every  proper 
name,  not  less  than  every  common  noun,  goes  back  thus  to  an 
individual  appellation,  having  a  historical  groiind,  and  is 
determined  in  its  farther  application  by  historical  circum- 
fltances.  Thus,  to  take  a  more  dignified  example,  the  first 
Cffisar  was  so  styled  from  some  fact  in  his  life — the  authori* 
ties  are  at  issue  from  what  particular  one:  whether  from  his 
unnatural  mode  of  birth  (a  c^so  mafris  utsro),  or  from  his 
coming  into  the  world  with  long  hair  (ccesaries),  or  from  his 
slaying  a  Mauritanian  elephant  (aesar  in  Mauritanian 
speech).  His  descendants  then  inherited  from  him  the  same 
name,  without  having  to  show  the  same  reason  for  it ;  and 
the  preeminent  greatness  and  power  of  one  among  them 
made  it  a  pait  of  the  permanent  title  of  bim  who  ruled  th» 
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Bomtui  state,  of  wtateTer  race  he  might  he ;  while  from  here 
it  not  Oflly  passed  to  tlie  emperor  (kaiser)  of  Germany, 
whose  throne  protencb  to  he  the  modem  representative  of 
that  of  Eome,  but  also  to  the  autocrat  (cza'-)  of  distant  and 
barbarous  Euesia— thus  becoming  the  equivalent  of  emperor' 
in  two  of  the  moat  important  languages  of  modem  Europe. 

These  examples  are  of  themselvea  sufBeient  to  pla«e  before 
our  ejea  the  most  important  features  in  the  history  of  signi- 
flcant  change  of  words,  the  principal  processes  by  which — 
even  apart  from  combination  or  phonetic  change,  but  yet 
more  effectively  in  connection  with  these —  the  existing 
vocabulary  of  a  language  ia  adaptable  to  the  growing  know- 
ledge and  varying  needs  of  those  who  use  it.  We  see  that, 
in  finding  a  name  by  which  to  designate  a  new  conception, 
we  may  either  pitch  upon  some  one  of  the  latter's  attributes, 
inherent  or  aecidental,  and  denominate  it  from  that,  limiting 
and  specializing  for  its  use  an  attributive  term  of  a  more 
general  meaning ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  connect  it 
by  a  tie  of  correspondence  or  analogy  with  some  other  con- 
ception already  named,  and  extend  so  as  to  include  it  the 
sphere  of  application  of  the  other's  designation ;  while,  in 
either  case,  we  may  improve  or  modify  to  any  extent  our  ap- 
prehension of  the  object  conceived  of,  both  stripping  it  of 
qualities  with  which  we  had  once  invested  it  and  attributing 
to  it  others,  aiid  may  thus  pave  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  new  relations  between  it  and  other  objects,  which  shall  be- 
come fruitful  of  further  changes  in  our  nomenclature.  These 
two,  in  ia,ct — the  restriction  and  specialization  of  general 
terms,  and  the  extension  and  generalization  of  special  terms 
—are  the  two  grand  divisions  under  which  may  be  arranged 
all  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  'process  of  names-giving. 
Some  of  these  varieties  and  their  effects,  however,  it  will  be 
desirable  for  us  to  examine  and  illustrate  more  fully,  hefore 
going  on  to  consider  farther  the  general  chaj-acter  of  the 
process.  We  will  not  attempt  in  our  illustrations  a  strictly 
systematic  method,  but  will  take  something  of  the  same  free- 
dom which  linguistic  usage  assumes  in  dealing  with  the 
material  of  speech. 

■It  is  obvious  how  vastly  the  resources  of  a  language  ftr 
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the  expression  of  thought  ao-e  lEcreased  hy  attribution  to  the 
some  word  of  different  meanings.  Not  only  does  a  term  ex- 
change  one  well-defined  meaning  for  another,  but  it  acquirer 
new  uses  while  jet  retaining  those  it  formerly  possessed. 
For  eiample,  board  appears  to  be  originally  connected  with 
hroad,  and  to  designate  etj-mologically  that  form  of  timber 
whieh  IS  especially  characterized  by  breadth  rather  than 
thickness.  Here  we  have  the  customary  and  normal  gene- 
sis of  the  name  of  a  specific  thing,  by  restriction  of  a  general 
term  eipreseing  one  of  its  attributes.  Then  follow  yet  other 
individualizations  and  transfers.  The  word  is  applied  to  de- 
signate a  table ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  table  upon  which  our 
food  IS  spread,  and  we  sit  around  the  festive  board;  whence, 
then,  a  metaphor  makes  it  mean  provision  or  entertainment; 
and  wo  seek  bed  and  board,  or  work  for  our  board:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  table  about  which  a  body  of  men  ait  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  so,  by  another  metaphor,  those 
who  ait  about  it,  a  constituted  body  of  trustees  or  commis- 
eioners,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  of  Commerce,  or  of  Admiraltj-. 
Agam,  it  IS  specificaUy  used  to  denote  the  plank  covering  of 
a  vessel,  and  generates  in  this  sense  a  new  group  of  phrases, 
like  aboard  and  overboard.  The  paper-maker,  too,  has  his  tech- 
nical uses  for  the  term ;  to  him  it  signifies  the  stifiest  and 
thickest,  the  most  board-like,  of  his  fabrics.  Post  (Latin 
pom-turn,  from  pono,'l^\ace')  means  by  derivation  nothing 
more  than  '  put,  placed,  stationed ' ;  aU  ite  varied  and  diverse 
senser,— so  diverse  that  we  can  not  only  say  "  as  immovable  as 
apost"  butilsi  to  travel ^Mdaate  —we  developed  out 
of  th.o  along  with  the  hiat<rnal  growth  of  human  mstihi 
tions  The  estabbsbnent  of  a  seiies  t  stations  josis  for 
the  tr  "ty  and  rapid  transmissi  n  of  passengers  and  mails 
along  a  i  id  leads  finally  to  the  familiar  use  of  such  terms 
^poitcoa?  postmaster  and  2  osiage  What  a  cluster  of 
denied  uses  is  gathered  about  t!  e  word  head  as  iliustiated 
in  the  phrises  the  7ead  of  a  j  n  a  head  of  cabbage  the  head 
of  a  bed  the  head  of  a  1  ouael  old  or  of  a  sect  the  head  of  a 
river  the  head>  of  a  discourse  a  Aead  of  hair  so  many  head 
^  aheep  of  one  s  own  hea<i  to  come  to  a  head  to  make  headf 
±iaii  the  whole  list    f  figures  of  rhelanc  are  exemplified  u 
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the  history  of  this  one  word.  In  court,  the  secondary  signi- 
ficationB  have  almost  effaced  the  primitive,  and,  to  be  clear, 
we  say  rather  the  eouH-yarA  than  the  court  of  a  castle  ;  hut 
a  nobleman  of  the  eourt,  a  case  in  court,  the  court  instructs 
the  jury,  to  pay  court;  and  the  derivative  words  courtly, 
courteous,  a  courtegy,  courtship,  courtier,  courtesan,  all  coming 
from  one  of  the  specific  applications  of  court,  teU.  us  of  the 
manners  of  those  who  walk  in  kings'  houses. 

Not  seldom,  the  proper  meaning  of  a  word  is  altogether 
lost,  and  it  diverges  into  others  so  unlike  that  the  common 
apprehension  is  unable  to  connect  them  by  any  tie.  Becoma 
contains  come,  but  not  to  he,  although  we  may  often  render  it 
by  '  come  to  be '.  Its  be  is  the  same  with  that  of  he/all,  beset, 
hemoan,  a  prefix  giving  a  transitive  meanini;  to  an  intransitive 
verb  :  to  become  is  originally  '  to  come  upon,  to  come  by,  to 
obtain,  to  get '  The  transfer  of  meanmg,  from  '  obtain  '  t* 
'  come  to  he ',  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one  ;  but  that  it  is 
natuial  enough  is  ihown  by  the  fact  thatwe  have  gone  on  to 
treat  m  the  same  way  the  eqni\a,lent  lerb  to  get,  sa^nig  he 
gets  tired  for  he  becomes  tirtd,  and  so  on  Prom  the  same 
pnmitive  senRC  of  '  (.ome  upon ',  we  have  taken  a  step  m 
another  direction  to  '  sit  well  upon,  he  adapted  to,  suit ',  as 
■when  we  say  "such  conduct  docs  not  heiome  one  m  high 
station".  To  trace  the  relation  between  these  two  meanmga 
of  become  is  out  of  the  power  of  most  of  those  who  use  them  j 
even  the  dictionaries  enter  them  as  two  separate  words.  Not 
much  less  difficult  is  the  connection  of  hind,  'well-disposed, 
friendly ',  with  kind,  '  a  sort  or  species  ' ;  or  of  U&e,  '  to  be 
fond  of ',  with  like,  'resembling' — although  both  are  but  a 
working  out,  in  the  minds  of  the  language-makers,  of  the 
thought  "  a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind  " ;  the 
idea  of  kindred  or  resemblance  leading  naturally  to  that  of 
consideration  and  affection.  So,  once  more,  how  second,  '  the 
sixtieth  of  a  minute  ',  and  second  as  ordinal  of  two,  come  to 
be  the  same  word,  would  be  a  puzzle  for  most  English 
speakers  :  the  fact  that  seconds  constitute  the  secondorA^t  in 
the  sexagesimal  subdivision  of  the  hour  and  of  the  degree 
leiug  by  no  means  a  conspicuous  one  ;  and  the  act  which 
stamped  this  particular  second  order  of  division  with  the  nanu 
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teemd  being  not  less  arbitrary  than  that  which  applied  the 
Bame  term — coming,  as  it  does,  from  sequor,  '  I  ibllow',  and 
so  si^^ifyiug  only  '  the  one  next  following  ' — to  designate  the 
ordinal  which  succeeded  the  fliat,  rather  than  any  other  at 
the  series. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  point ; 
every  one  knows  that  it  is  the  usual  and  normal  character  of 
a  word  to  bear  a  variety,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  mean- 
ings and  applications,  which  often  diverge  so  widely,  and  are 
connected  so  loosely,  that  the  lexicographer's  art  is  severely 
taxed  to  trace  out  the  tie  that  runs  through  them,  and  exhibit 
them  in  their  natural  order  of  development.  Hardly  a  term 
that  we  employ  is  not  partially  ambiguous,  covering,  not  & 
point,  but  a  somewhat  extended  and  irregular  territory  of 
significance  ;  so  that,  in  understanding  what  is  said  to  us,  we 
have  to  select,  under  the  guidance  of  the  contest,  or  general 
requirement  of  the  sense,  the  particular  meaning  intended. 
To  repeat  a  simile  already  once  made  use  of,  each  word  is, 
as  it  were,  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  in  an  outline  sketch ;  the 
ensemble  is  neeessarv  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  each. 
The  art  of  clear  speaking  or  writing  consists  in  so  making  up 
the  picture  that  the  right  meaning  is  surely  suggested  for 
each  part,  and  directly  suggested,  without  requiring  any 
conscious  process  of  deliberation  and  choice.  The  general 
ambiguity  of  speech  is  contended  against  and  sought  to  be 
overcome  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  every  art  and  science: 
in  chemistry,  for  instance,  in  mineralogy,  in  botany,  by  the 
observation  of  minor  differences,  even  back  to  the  ultimate 
atomic  constitution  of  things,  and  by  the  multiplication  and 
nice  distinction  of  terms,  the  classes  under  which  common 
speech  groups  together  the  objects  of  common  life  are  broken 
up,  and  each  substance  and  quality  is  noted  by  a  name  which 
designates  it,  and  it  alone.  Mental  philosophy  attempts  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  processes  and  cogn.tions  of  the 
mind;  but  since,  in  matters  of  subjective  apprehension,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  bring  the  meaning  of  words  to  a  definite  and 
unmistakable  test,  the  difficulty  of  distinctly  denominating 
one's  ideas,  of  defining  terms,  amounts  to  an  impossibility :  no 
two  schools  of  metaphysics,  no  two  teachers  even,  agree  pre* 
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ciaely  in  their  pLraseolo^' ;  nor  can  any  one's  ioctrinc  upon 
recondite  points  be  fully  understood  mvh  lythoi"  who  have 
studied  longest  and  most  thoroughly  the  entirety  of  his  sya- 
tem — nor  always  even  by  them. 

As  the  significant  changes  of  language  thus  bring  the  strae 
■word  to  the  office  of  designating  things  widely  diifcrent,  so 
they  also  bring  different  words  to  the  ofiice  of  designating  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  thing.  Thus  the  resourtes  ot  ex- 
pression are  enrielied  in  another  way  bj  the  production  of 
synonyms,  names  partly  accordant  partly  otherwise  dis- 
tinguishing different  shades  and  aspects  of  the  same  gener- 
al idea.  I  will  refer  to  but  a  single  instance.  The  feeling  of 
shrinking  anticipation  of  imminent  danger,  in  its  most  gener- 
al manifestation,  is  called  jftar ,-  but  for  various  degrees  and 
manifestations  of  fear  we  have  also  the  names  fright,  terror, 
dread,  alarm,  apprehennmi, panic,  tremor,  timidity,  fearfulneUf 
and  perhaps  others.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  relations  and 
associations  ;  there  is  hardly  a  case  where  any  one  of  them  is 
employed  that  one  or  other  of  the  rest  might  not  be  put  in 
its  place;  and  yet,  there  are  also  situations  where  only  one 
of  them  is  the  best  term  to  use — though  the  selection  can 
only  be  made,  or  appreciated  when  made,  by  those  who  are 
nicest  in  their  treatment  of  language,  and  though  no  one  who 
does  not  possess  unusual  aeuteness  and  critical  judgment  can 
duiy  describe  and  illiiatrate  the  special  significance  of  each 
term.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  our  synonymy 
covers  all  the  distinctions,  in  this  or  in  any  other  case,  that 
might  be  drawn,  and  drawn  advantageously.  On  learning 
another  language,  we  may  find  in  its  vocabulary  a  richer 
store  of  expressions  for  the  varieties  of  this  emotion,  or  a 
notation  of  certain  forma  of  it  which  we  do  not  heed. 
Hardly  any  word  in  one  tongue  precisely  fills  the  domain 
appropriated  to  the  word  moat  nearly  corresponding  with  it 
in  another,  so  that  the  former  may  be  invariably  translated 
by  the  latter.  The  same  territory  of  significance  is  differ- 
ently parcelled  out  in  different  tongues  among  the  design*, 
tions  which  occupy  it ;  nor  is  it  ever  completely  covered  by 
them  all.  The  varying  shades  of  fear  are  practically  in- 
finite, depending  on  differences  of  constitutional  impresai- 
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bility  to  such  a  feeling,  on  differences  of  character  and  habit 
which  would  malte  it  lead  to  different  action.  Hence  the 
impossibility  that  one  should  ever  apprehend  with  absolute 
truth  what  another,  even  with  the  nicest  use  of  language, 
endeavours  to  communicate  to  him.  This  incapacity  of  speech 
to  reveal  all  that  the  mind  cantaina  meets  us  at  every  point. 
The  Boul  of  each  man  js  a  mystery  which  no  other  man  can 
fathom :  the  most  perfect  system  of  signs,  the  most  richly 
developed  language,  leads  only  to  a  partial  comprehension, 
a  mutual  intelligence  whose  degree  of  completeness  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated  and  the  ac- 
qua  ntan  e  t  the  hearer  w  th  the  mental  and  moral  character 
of  the  speaker 

It  not  nf  equentlv  hippens  that  a  var  at  on  of  phonet  c 
fom  comes  n  to  a  d  the  var  at  on  of  s  n  fi  ant  content  of 
a  word  Tl  at  m  nute  port  on  of  t  me  ot  wh  ch  sisty  make 
an  ho  r  we  all  m  n  (e  {m*  t)  Of  and  0/  a  e  but  d  fler 
ent  Engl  sh  fo  ns  of  tl  e  same  Anglo  Saion  word  the  latter 
reta  ng  the  full  s  gnifi  anee  ot  the  anc  ent  prepos  t  on  the 
former  ha  ug  acqu  ed  a  greatly  attenuated  ■aiA  extended 
sense  Can  s  a  vinety  of  ken  to  know  a  d  n  eaus 
etymologc  lly  to  know  how  the  lanf,uage  nakers  Ltd 
obse  -ved  tl  at  knowledge  s  power  Ion  befo  e  t  o  urred 
to  Lord  Ba  on  to  ake  the  emark  Tfo-  I  d  and  p  ought 
00  ed  owed  ind  ovgJt  are  de  t  cal  n  all  tl  e  r  const  tuent 
(dements  however  differently  nderstood  and  employed  by 
as  A  yet  no  e  notible  d  e  s  ty  both  of  fo  n  and  nean 
mg  has  been  estabhshed  between  aUo  and  ag  G  ntle  ye 
teei  and  g  itt  le  all  go  back  to  the  Lat  -a.  ge  t  J  »  wh  ch 
means  s  mply  pe  ta  u  ug  t  a  ge  s  or  ra  e  80  fi  tb  /  gal 
logal,  and  leal,  so  with/>ayifo  and/;<«Z,  mth  secure  a.-aA sure 
— of  which  the  former  come  more  directly  from  the  Latin, 
the  other  from  the  corrupted  French  forms.  So,  too,  with 
maiioeuvre  and  manure,  corps  and  corpse,  think  and  thank, 
and  a  host  of  other  words  which  might  readily  be  adduced. 

Among  the  examples  already  given,  not  a  few  have  illus- 
trated the  transfer  of  a  word  from  a  physical  to  a  spiritial 
significance.  This  method  of  change  is  one  of  such  pro- 
minent importance  in  the  development  of  language  th»t  il 
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requires  at  our  hands  a  more  special  treatment.  By  it  hai 
been  generated  the  whole  body  of  our  intellectual,  moral, 
and  abstract  vocabulary  ;  every  word  and  phrase  of  which, 
this  is  composed,  if  we  are  able  to  trace  its  history  back  to 
the  beginning,  can  be  shown  to  have  signified  origioally 
something  concrete  and  apprehenaible  by  the  senses :  its 
pi'esent  use  is  the  result  of  a  figurative  transfer,  founded 
on  the  recognition  of  an  analogy  between  a  physical  and  a 
nental  act  or  product.  Let  ua  look,  for  example,  at  a.  few 
«f  the  terma  which  we  have  just  been  using.  Abstract  is 
"drawn  off,  dragged  away;'  concrete  is  'grown  together, 
compacted,'  into  something  snhstantial,  as  we  say  ;  that  is, 
something  that  '  stands  beneath,'  constitutes  a  foundation. 
Spirit  is  '  breath.'  Intellect  comes  from  a  verb  signifying 
'to  gather  or  select  among,  to  choose  between.'  Apprehend 
signifies  literally  '  to  lay  hold  of,'  and  we  still  use  it  in  that 
sense,  as  when  we  say  that  the  officer  apprehends  the  felon  ; 
but  we  much  more  often  apply  it  to  the  laying  hold,  the 
seizing  or  catching,  of  something  set  before  our  minds  to  be 
received ;  and  we  even  speak  of  an  apprehended  calamity, 
as  if  our  autieipations  reached  out  and  laid  hold  upon  that 
which  has  not  yet  come,  and  may  never  come,  upon  us. 
Sympatliy  is  good  Greek  for  '  companionship  in  suffering  ; ' 
but  if  we  say  that  two  wounded  men  on  neigiibouring  pallets 
tympathixe,  we  refer,  not  to  their  physical  distress,  but  to 
that  unselfish  emotional  pain  witli  which  every  noble  heart, 
forgettiDg  so  far  its  own  griefs,  is  touched  at  the  sight  of 
another's.  To  possess  is  '  to  ait  by,  to  beset '  (like  the  Ger- 
man equivalent,  besitxen).  When  we  employ  the  phrase  "  I 
propose  to  discuss  an  important  subject,"  of  what  a  medley 
cf  metaphors  should  we  be  guilty,  if  we  had  not  forgotten 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  terms  wo  use !  To  propose 
is  '  to  set  in  front '  of  us ;  to  discuss  is  '  to  shake  to  pieces  ; ' 
a  subject  is  a  thing  '  thrown  under,'  something  brought  under 
our  notice ;  important  means  '  carrying  within  ' — that  is. 
having  a  content,  not  empty  or  valueless. 

This  subject  admits  of  easiest  and  most  abundant  illustra- 
n  from  the  Latin  side  of  our  language,  because  so  large  ■ 
t  phraseology  comes  to  us  from  Latin 
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BOurces ;  yet  our  Germanic  words  are  full  of  the  same  kind 
of  meaning.  One  of  our  commoneat  intellectual  termB, 
understand,  ia  also  one  presenting  an  exceptionally  bold  and 
difficult  figure  :  as  if  to  '  stand  beneath  '  (or  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  the  older  meaning  of  under,  to  '  stand  in  the  midst 
of ')  a  thing  were  to  take  such  a  position  of  advantage  with 
regard  to  it  that  it  could  not  help  disclosing  to  ua  ite  secrets. 
forget  is  the  opposite  oi get,  and  means  to  'fail  to  get,' or, 
having  gotten,  to  lose  again  from  posBeasiou.  In  this  latter 
sense  the  language  seizes  upon  it,  but  arbitrarily  restricts  its 
application  to  a  mental  possession,  and  makes  the  compound 
signify  '  to  lose  from  memory '  only.  I  get  my  leaaon,  and 
forget  it  again  ;  but  the  fortune  I  had  once  gotten,  I  have  by 
no  means  forgotten,  when  an  unlucky  venture  has  made  it 
slip  from  my  hands.  Forgive  has  had  a  somewhat  similar 
history.  It  signifies  primarily  to  '  give  up.'  I  forgive  a 
debt  (in  phrase  now  antiquated)  when  I  magnanimously 
yield  it  up  to  him  by  whom  it  is  due,  waiving  my  claim 
againat  him  on  account  of  it:  1  forgive  an  offence  when  in 
like  manner  I  voluntarUy  release  the  offender  from  obliga- 
tion to  make  amends,  from  liability  to  penalty,  for  it.  It  is 
only  by  what  was  originally  a  blunder  of  construction  that 
we  now  talk  oi forgiving  the  offender,  as  well  aa  the  offence 
— a  blunder  like  that  which  we  have  made  in  the  treatment 
of  more  than  one  other  word  :  for  instance,  inpleaee  and  like  ; 
■we  said  "  if  yoa  please,"  "if  you  like,"  i.  e.  'if  it  please  you,' 
'if  it  like  you,'  until  we  forgot  that  tie  gou  was  object  of 
the  verb  used  imperaonaJly,  and,  apprehending  it  as  subject, 
began  to  say  also  "  if  I  please,"  "  if  they  like ; "  and  again, 
in  reproach,  which  means  strictly  to  '  approach  again,'  to 
bring  up  anew  before  a  person  what  he  would  fain  forget, 
and,  until  its  etymology  was  forgotten,  took  for  direct  object 
the  offence,  and  for  indirect  the  offender  ;  as,  "  I  reproached 
to  my  friend  his  fault."  Befall  is  'fall  upon;'  but,  if 
some  unlucky  person  is  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  his 
dwelling,  we  speak,  not  of  the  house,  but  only  of  the  acci- 
dent, as  having  befallen  him.  Mght  is  'straight,  direct;' 
leroiig  ia  '  wrung,  twisted; '  ywecr  is  '  crosswise  ' — aud  so  on, 
through  the  whole  list  of  words  of  the  same  kind. 
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There  is  a  large  and  important  class  of  words,  the  history 
of  whose  development  of  meaning  illustrates,  not  bo  much 
an  elimination  of  the  physical  element,  a  transfer  from  a 
sensible  to  an  intellectual  use,  aa  an  effacement  of  signifi- 
cance, a,  fading-out  of  distinctive  colour,  a  withdrawal  of  sub- 
stantiality, a  reduction  to  the  expression  of  relation  rather 
thap  of  quality.  Take  aa  an  instance  the  preposition  of, 
already  referred  to  as  having  been,  not  long  since,  undis- 
tinguished from  0^  in  either  form  or  meaning.  O^  still 
retains  its  distinct  physical  sense,  of  removal  in  place ;  it 
means  'from,  away  from,  forth  from;'  in  of,  we  have 
attenuated  this  original  idea  of  removal,  procedure,  derivation, 
into  the  most  general  and  indefinite  one  of  possession, 
appurtenance,  connection:  we  say  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
though  the  former  is  not  of,  but  on,  the  latter;  we  say  the 
father  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  the  son  o/'the  man ;  we  say  a 
Bword  o^  steel,  pride  of  birth,  the  time  o/' Moses,  the  city  qf 
Athens,  and  so  on,  For,  from  fore,  '  in  front  of,'  has 
passed  through  a  process  closely  similar.  Also  (A.-8.  eaU 
«aja)was  made  up  of  aW  and  «o,  and  meant  '  altogether  thus,  in 
just  that  way,  in  like  wise;'  now,  like  the  abbreviated  form 
of  the  last  expression,  likewise,  it  simply  adds  a  circumstance 
coordinate  with  one  already  mentioned ;  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  particle  of  connection,  Aa,  as  was  pointed  out 
above,  is  a  mutilated  form  of  the  same  word,  with  its  demon- 
etrative  meaning  usually  converted  into  a  relative  :  the  act 
of  apprehension  which,  in  a  phrase  like  "  he  is  a*  good  at  he 
is  great "  (that  is,  '  he  is  in  that  degree  or  manner  good  in 
which  degree  he  is  great'),  attributes  a  demonstrative  sense 
to  the  former  as,  and  a  relative  to  the  latter,  is  not  less  arbi- 
trary than  the  one  which  attributes,  in  "  the  more,  the 
merrier "  (that  ia,  '  in  what  degree  more,  in  that  degree 
merrier'),  a  relative  sense  to  the  former  the,  and  a  demon- 
strative to  the  iatter.  All  those  relative  words  which  bind 
the  parts  of  a  sentence  together  into  an  organic  whole, 
instead  of  leaving  it  a  congeries  of  independent  clauses,  are 
of  like  origin,  coming  by  a  gradual  change  of  meaning  from 
words  originally  demonstrative  or  interrogative.  "  I  knew 
that  he  waa  ill "  ia  but  an  altered  form  of  "  he  was  ill ;  I 
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knew  tltat^'  or  "  I  knew  that  thing  :  viz.  he  was  ill ;"  "  we 
saw  the  man  who  did  it "  represents  "  who  did  it  P  we  salt 
the  man,"  or  "  we  saw  the  man  [of  whom  the  inquiry  is 
made]  viho  did  it  ?  "  Than  is  hiBtoricallj  the  same  word  as 
then :  "  lie  is  mightier  than  I  "  waa  once  "  he  is  mightier, 
then  (that  ia,  next  after  him)  I."  Or  is  a  eontrafit«d  form 
of  other.  The  primary  meaning  of  and  is  'against;'  the 
simpler  form  of  the  latter,  again,  has  made  at  least  par- 
tially-the  same  transition  to  a  connective.  Our  articles  are 
of  quite  modem  development ;  on  or  a  ia  the  numeral  one; 
the  ie  the  demonstrative  that.  We  saw  sometime  since  how 
head  has  come  to  stand  for  '  individual ;'  the  butcher  talks 
of  "twenty  head  of  sheep,"  as  if  that  part  of  the  animal 
■were  not  the  least  valuable  from  his  point  of  view,  ffattd 
is  similarly  applied:  "the  head-carpenter  and  his  twenty 
lands,"  if  it  do  not  describe  one  Briarean  individual,  ought 
at  least  to  designate  only  eleven  persona  ;  but  in  our  usage  it 
denotes  twenty-one.  Even  the  peciiliarly  corporal  word  bodg 
has  been  spiritualized,  in  somebody,  am^body,  "  if  a  hody  meet 
a  hod/y"  and  so  on :  to  say  " nobody  was  present "  is  equi- 
valent  to  saying  "not  a  soul  was  there,"  and  would  be  true, 
however  many  corpses,  or  beasts,  or  bodies  metallic,  fluid, 
or  asriform,  might  have  been  within  cognizance.  The  verb 
grow  signifies  properly  '  to  increase,  to  change  from  smaller 
to  larger,'  but  we  often  use  it  in  the  simple  sense  of  gradual 
change,  of  '  becoming,'  and  say  to  gro\B  thin  or  small,  to  grow 
tired.  By  a  farther  estension  of  the  same  process,  the  verb 
which  in  our  whole  family  of  languages  originally  meant  'to 
grow  '  (Sansk.  bM,  Greek  pAiio)  has  in  many  of  them  passed 
through  the  idea  of  '  becoming '  to  that  of  '  being  '  simply ! 
the  Latin /Mt,  our  he,  been,  are  its  descendants.  Indeed,  our 
substantive  verb  to  be,  the  most  bodiless  and  colourless  of  all 
our  words,  the  mere  copula  between  subject  and  predicate, 
is  made  up  of  the  relics  of  several  verbs  which  once  had  a 
distinct  pbyaieal  significance  :  be  and  been,  as  just  noticed," 
contained  the  idea  of  'growing;'  am,  art,  is,  and  are,  that 
of  'sitting;'*   was  and   were,  that  of  'dwelling,  abiding.' 

•  I  connect,  natnely,  the  root  ojwith  ai, '  sitting,'  asteine  moat  probablj 
B  different  form  of  tlio  same  original.     Others  conjecture  the  primitive  Bignt 
ftntion  \o  We  been  that  of '  breathing.' 
»* 
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The  coire^onding  verb  in  modern  French  ia  partly  filled  up 
{etre,  etaw,  e'tt)  from  the  Latjn  stare,  '  to  stand.' 

Not  only  are  certain  words  thus  stripped  by  the  usera  and 
makers  of  language  of  the  aubstantial  meaning  with  which 
they  once  were  invested,  but  phrases  are  also  formed,  of  two 
or  more  worda,  and  applied  to  uses  wideiy  remote  irom  thoae 
which  their  constituents  more  generally  and  properly  sub- 
serve. An  event,  we  say,  takes  place,  or  comes  to  pass ;  at 
young  man  titrns  out  ill ;  his  foibles  are  tellingly  hit  off,  op 
iahen  off;  though  they  had  seriously  yoi^ere  om(,  they  made  up 
their  q^uarrel,  and  a  good  understanding  was  brought  about 
between  them  ;  they  ya»e  «p  further  attempts ;  at  every  new 
turn,  he  was  headed  of'  anew  ;  I  was  put  vp  to  it,  but  woefully 
put  vpon,  and  shall  put  up  with  such  treatment  no  longer ; 
don't  take  on  so,  my  good  fellow— and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Phrases  such  as  these  are  abuudaot  in  every  part  of  language, 
and  are  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  removal  from  literalneas; 
in  some  a  moment's  reflection  point-i  out  the  iigure  or  the 
implication  which  has  led  the  way  to  the  r  establishment  in 
cuirenfc  use  m  others  the  ttansier  has  been  bo  distant  and 
some  of  its  steps  so  bold  or  so  obscoie  that  e>en  a  iiteful 
investigation  fada  fully  to  show  us  how  it  has  been  accom 
plisbed  In  phrases  as  n  well  known,  consists  nt  smiU 
part  ot  the  idiom  of  a  language  use  determmea  not  merely 
the  significance  which  ea  h  word  shall  bear  hut  how  it  shall 
be  combined  with  other  words  m  order  to  somethmg  more 
than  intelligibility — to  expre  sivenet-s  to  iorce  to  elegance 
of  style 

ill  word  making  by  combination  as  illustrated  in  the  laat 
lecture  la  tlcielv  analogous  with  phrase  making  it  la  but 
the  externil  and  tormal  un  ficit  on  of  elements  which  uaa},e 
baa  aluealy  made  one  m  idea  The  separate  and  distinctive 
neaning  ( f  the  two  words  in  tale  place  is  aa  wholly  ignored 
bl  us  who  use  the  expression  ia  is  thit  of  the  two  in  iieak 
fast  that  we  may  allow  oursehes  to  say  he  heaifasleJ  but 
nit  tt  til  placed  is  only  an  accident  it  hia  no  deeper 
giound  than  the  arhitraimess  ot  conventionil  usage  To 
kit  off  19  as  much  one  idea  as  doff  (irom  do  off),  to  take  on  aa 
ifo«  (from  do  on),  although  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  fnae  !he 
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two  former  inli  single  words,  Jike  the  two  latter.  It  is 
clear  that,  as  formerly  claimed,  the  signiflcant  content  oi 
words  ia  more  plastic  than  their  external  form ;  while  -Jur 
language  has  nearly  lost  the  habit,  and  so  the  "  power,"  as 
we  call  it,  of  making  new  vocables  out  of  independent  ele- 
ments, it  is  still  able  to  combine  and  integrate  the  meanings 
of  such  elements,  to  no  small  extent. 

But  again,  all  form-making  includes  aa  an  essential  part 
something  of  the  same  attenuation  of  meaning  of  the  forma- 
tive element,  the  same  withdrawal  of  its  distinctive  sub- 
stantial significance  and  substitution  of  one  which  is  rela- 
tional and  formal,  which  we  have  been  illustrating  in  the 
history  of  independent  words.  The  ly  of  ffodh/,  homely, 
lively,  and  so  on,  no  longer  means  '  like ; '  still  less  does 
that  of  fnllff,  mosthj,  etc.  In  the  ship  of  lordsUp,  the  inde- 
pendent word  ghape  is  no  more  to  be  recognized  by  its  sig- 
nificanee  than  by  its  form.  Even  the  ful  of  healthful  and 
cheerful  has  been  weakened  in  intent  from  'fuU  of  to 
'possessed  of,  characterized  by.'  Bnt  there  are  othef 
phrases  which  exhibit  a  closer  resemblance  and  more  in- 
timate  connection  with  form-maJting  than  any  hitherto  cited. 
The  d  of  loved,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ia  by  origin  the 
imperfect  did;  I  loved  means  etjmologically  '  I  did  or  per- 
formed a  loving  ; '  the  d  has  been  converted  from  an  inde- 
pendent word  into  a  formative  elem.ent,  indicative  of  past 
action,  by  being  compounded  with  love,  and  then,  m  the 
relation  which  it  sustained  toward  that  word,  losing  its  dis- 
tinctive force  and  meaning,  and  assuming  the  value  of  a 
temporal  modification  merely.  With  the  form  I  loved,  now, 
the  phrase  I  did  love  is  virtually  equivalent ;  it  contains  the 
same  elements,  and  they  have  the  same  logical  value :  the 
did  is  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  d,  its  hereditary 
representative  and  is  in  idea,  not  less  than  the  latter,  a 
formative  element ;  it  impresses  a  modification  of  temporal 
form  upon  the  word  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  has  no 
other  office.  That  it  still  maintains  its  grammatical  standing 
aa  a  separate  word  constitutes  only  a  formal,  not  an  essential, 
distinction  between  the  two  equivalent  expressions.  So  also 
with  the  verb  have,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  form  other  of 
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oar  past  tensea,  and  of  wliicli  the  primitive  significance  is 
'possession.'  It  ia  easy  to  aee  how  "T  Imve  my  arms 
Btretched  out "  might  pass  ioto  "  I  have  stretched  out  my 
arms,"  or  how,  in  such  phi-aaes  as  "  he  Tiat  put  on  his  coat," 
"we  Aatie  eaten  our  breattkst,"  "they  hwee  finished  their 
work,"  a  declaration  of  possession  of  the  object  in  the  con- 
dition denoted  by  the  participle  should  come  to  be  accepted 
as  sufficiently  expressing  the  completed  act  of  putting  it 
into  that  condition ;'  the  present  poaseasion,  in  fact,  impliea 
the  paat  action,  and,  if  our  use  of  hme  were  limited  to  the 
cases  in  which  such  an  implication  was  apparent,  the  ex- 
presaiona  in  wHoh  we  used  it  would  be  phrases  only.  When, 
however,  we  extend  the  implication  of  past  action  to  every 
variety  of  case — as  in  "  I  Itave  discharged  my  servant,"  "  he 
"has  lost  his  breakfast,"  "  we  have  exposed  their  errors," 
where  there  ia  no  idea  of  possession  for  it  to  grow  out  of; 
or  with  neuter  verbs,  "  you  Jiome  been  in  error,"  "  he  Am 
come  from  London,"  "they  'have  gone  away,"  where  there  is 
even  no  object  for  the  "have  to  govern,  where  condition,  and 
not  action,  is  expressed,  and  "  yon  are  been,"  "  he  is  come," 
"  they  are  gone  "  would  be  theoretically  more  correct  (as 
they  are  alone  proper  in  German) — then  we  have  converted 
Sffee  from  an  independent  part  of  speech  into  a  purely 
formative  element.  The  same  word,  by  a  uaage  not  less 
bold  and  pregnant,  though  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  we 
make  to  signify  causation  of  action,  as  in  the  phrases  "  I 
will  ioee  him  well  whipped  for  his  impertinence,"  "  he  has 
his  servant  wake  him  every  morning."  And,  yet  once  more, 
we  turn  it  into  a  sign  of  future  action,  with  further  im- 
plication of  necessity,  as  in  "  I  Aace  to  go  to  him  directly." 
As  is  well  known,  the  modern  European  languages  which 
are  descended  from  the  Latin  have  formed  their  simple 
futures  by  means  of  this  phrase,  eliminating  from  it  the  im- 
plication of  necessity :  the  French  j'aimerai,  '  I  shall  love,' 
for  instance,  is  by  origin  je  aimer  ai,  i.e.  J'ai  a  aimer,  '  I  have 
to  love  '  Nor  la  our  own  "  I  shall  love  "  of  different  his- 
tory, for  I  shall  means  properly  '  I  owe,  am  under  obliga- 
tion;' and  the  mil  of  "he  will  love,"  although  we  now  so 
commonly  elnploy  it  as  the  mere  sign  of  futurity,  convey* 
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the  idea  of  '  wiah,  intent,  determination.'  The  Anglo-Saxon 
had  no  future  tense,  but  habitually  employed  its  present  in 
tlie  sense  of  both  present  and  future ;  we  have  struck  out, 
in  our  modem  usage,  a  peculiarly  rich  synonymy  of  ex- 
pressioiia  for  future  action :  there  are  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, I  Kill  go,  and  I  shall  go,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
use  as  simple  future,  or  with  a  modal  implication ;  further, 
I  have  to  go,  with  the  nearly  equivalent  I  am  to  go ;  I  am 
(/oinf  to  go  (to  which  the  French  adds  the  closely  correlative 
expression  "  I  am  coming  from  going,"  je  viens  d'aller,  that 
is,  'I  have  just  gone')  ;  I  am  on  the  point  of  going,  and'I 
am  about  to  go — with  which  ia  nearly  aUied  the  Hibemicism, 
I  am  after  going,  for  '  I  have  gone.'  These  phrases  will 
illustrate  the  ease  with  which  are  found,  in  the  resources  of 
a  rich  and  flexible  language,  means  of  denoting  a  given 
relation,  the  variety  in  which  they  may  be  produced,  and 
the  arbitrariness  with  which  certain  ones  are  selected  fop 
most  frequent  and  familiar  employment. 

An.  instance  of  a  purely  formal  word  of  a  different  cha- 
racter is  furnished  us  in  the  preposition  to  as  "  sign  of  the 
infinitive."  The  infinitive  is  originaDy  and  properly  the 
verbal  noun,  and,  as  a  noun,  ahoiJd  be  governed  by  any 
preposition  which  the  sense  may  require.  The  present  usage 
of  onr  language,  however,  forbids  this  freedom  of  construction, 
and  assigns  to  the  infinitive  to  as  its  almost  constant  accom. 
paniment.  At  first,  the  to  was  only  employed  where  it  had 
its  proper  significance,  as  in  phrases  like  "  I  am  here  to  help 
him,"  that  is,  '  in  order  to  the  helping  him,'  "  lawful  for  him 
to  eat,"  that  is,  '  to  the  eating  ; '  *  now,  no  regard  whatever 
is  had  to  this  consideration,  and,  to  the  apprehension  of 
every  speaker  of  English,  to  is  as  arbitrary  and  non-signifi- 
cant a  sign  of  this  form  of  the  verb  as  is  the  endiug  en  of 
the  German  essen,  or  re  of  the  Latin  edere. 

Yet  another  class  of  wrords  having  the  grammatical  statiit 
of  independent  members  of  the  sentence,  but  the  logical 

*  111  Anglo-Saion,  Aim  aii/fede  to  eianns,  '  allowed  him  unto  eating.' 
the  Aaglo-Suion  putting  the  infinitive  after  la  into  a  distinct  dative  ease, 
but  leaving  it  uninflected  when  the  object  ot  a  verb;  aa  in  hi  onfannrK 
lian, '  they  began,  eating.' 
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value  of  formative  elements,  h  esemplified  in  the  prtpoaition 
of,  as  already  noticed.  The  of  in  "  a  crown  of  gold  "  ia 
equivalent  to  the  adjective  suffix  en  in  "a  goldere  crown;" 
that  in  "  the  sou  of  the  king  "  to  the  genitive  ending  s  in 
"the  king's  son." 

"We  have  paid  the  more  attention  to  this  kind  of  words 
because  of  their  importance  in  the  history  of  language' 
Such  shado^vy  and  half-formal  paj-ta  of  speech  as  an  and  the 
such  quaH  formative  elements  as  do  and  have,  as  to  and  of  are 
products  of  the  development  of  language  which  by  their 
prevalence  mark  a  distinct  tendency,  known  as  the  "  aaialyti- 
cal,"  and  characteristic,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  many 
of  the  modern  tongues  with  which  ours  is  related.  "We 
shall  have  to  take  it  into  further  account  in  connection  with 
another  department  of  our  subject  (see  lecture  seventh). 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  single  esample  going  to  show  to 
what  a  nch  variety  the  processes  of  development  of  meaning 
may  lead  among  the  derivatives  of  a  single  verb.  I'om  in 
Latm,-signifle8  '  put,'  or  '  place,"  but  we  might  well  spend  an 
hour  in  tracing  out  all  the  store  of  ideas  which  it  has  been 
made  m  our  langu^e  the  means  of  designating.  Some  of 
Its  uses  we  have  inherited  from  the  Latin;  others  were 
struck  out  during  the  later  period  of  the  Erench ;  yet  others 
have  grown  up  on  ERglish  soil ;  and  we  are  even  now  far 
from  having  eshausted  its  capabilities  of  expression.  Prom 
the  uncompounded  root  come  pose,  a.  piier,  position,  with  its 
many  ^  applications,  post,  with  its  still  more  various  and 
special  uses,  ponltire,  positive,  and  so  forth.  Then  as  com- 
bined with  prefixes,  for  the  most  part  significant  merely  of 
place  and  direction,  it  gives  us  an  appoute  remark ;  appos*. 
turn  of  nouns ;  component  parts  ;  composure  of  mind ;  a  great 
composer;  compositions  and  declamations  ;  a  aomposing-stiek. ; 
eompost-he&^a ;  compound  interest ;  to  compound  a  felony  •  a 
d^onent  verb;  the  depmtent  saith;  &  deposed  king;  deposi- 
Horn  from  water ;  a  school-book  depositary;  removal  of  the 
d^ostls;  a  railway  depot;  an  exponent  of  democratic  princi- 
pies ;  to  expose  a  fraud ;  exposed  to  attack ;  clear  exposition 
of  a  hard  text ;  a  lawn  with  southern  exposure;  an  imposing 
ngure;  imposts  a.-QA  customs;  miserable  mpos/or;  consecrated 
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by  imposituin  of  hands  ;  to  impound  stray  cattle  ;  an  imposing 
atone  ;  all  his  disposable  forces  ;  disposed  to  sleep ;  an  amiable 
disposition;  the  prima  donna  ia  indisposed;  troops  disposed 
in  three  linea  ;  God  disposes;  a  worthy  t^onent;  the  house 
opposite;  member  of  the  opposition;  divine  interposition;  he 
proposed  to  her ;  fifth  proposition,  first  hook  ;  propounded  for 
admission ;  locked  in  sweet  repose ;  to  repose  confidence ; 
what  do  you  purpose  ?  he  did  it  on  purpose ;  an  effect  sup- 
poses a  cause ;  at  least,  I  suppose  so ;  a  supposititious  heir ; 
and  80  on.  Here  is  but  a  selection  from  among  the  multi- 
tude of  expressions  for  heterogeneous  conceptiooa  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  sign  for  the  simple  idea  of  '  putting ' 
or  '  placing ; '  but,  though  a  striking,  they  are  not  an  ex- 
ceptional instance  of  the  manner  in  which  linguistic  usage 
deals  with  all  the  material  of  language.  Aa  new  experiences 
are  met  with,  new  deductions  drawn,  new  opinions  fonned, 
new  mental  combinations  made,  new  products  brought  forth, 
new  existences  discovered,  language  finds  no  difficulty  in 
enlarging  itself  to  represent  them.  The  material  which  lies 
most  conveniently  at  hand,  even  if  it  be  not  very  near,  is 
seized  and  applied  to  the  purpose :  that  which  was  general 
is  individualized ;  that  which  was  individual  is  generalized ; 
the  concrete  becomes  the  abstract ;  every  variety  of  meta- 
phor, of  elliptical  and  pregnant  expression,  is  resorted  to,  and, 
liowever  bold  and  even  startling  at  first,  sinks  by  degrees  to 
thfl  level  of  ordinary  prosaic  appellation ;  and  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  are  distinguished  by  the  gradual  separation  of 
words  at  first  equivalent.  The  multiplicity  of  these  changes, 
and  the  variety  of  their  results,  our  examples  have  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  set  forth  with  any  fulness  or  com- 
pleteness ;  only  enough  has  been  said  to  bring  to  light  the 
leading  facta  and  principles,  to  show  what  a  fertile  power  of 
modification  and  adaptation  is  inherent  in  our  speech,  and 
that,  in  seeking  and  finding  names  for  individual  objects  of 
conception,  it  is  restrained  within  no  narrow  limits  of  action. 
It  must  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  these  processes  of 
word-making,  of  names-giving,  in  all  their  variety,  are  not, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  consciously  performed :  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  jremeditated  and  reflectiva. 
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There  maj  be  found  among  them,  indeed,  every  degree  of 
reflection,  sornetimea  using  eieii  to  toll  premeditation. 
When  there  la  fir^t  brouglit  to  the  knowledge  of  a  com- 
munity aome  new  eubstaace  or  product,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  some  result  of  indention  or  di^coiei>,  some  proceaa 
formerly  unknown,  people  ask  theniscbes  deliberately 
"  what  aball  we  call  it  p  "  and  it  is  by  a  conscious  effort 
that  thev  deiise  and  assign  its  appellation — these  being  at 
the  Ban  e  time  an  unconacious  pirt  to  the  process  namely, 
the  minner  in  which  their  selection  is  guided  and  de 
termmed  by  the  alreidy  subsi'^tmg  usages  and  analogies  oi 
their  speech  and  by  the  limitatnns  of  their  intelligence 
The  zoologi  t  the  chemist  the  ideologist  when  they  want 
a  new  tethnicaJ  term  or  di  tmctn  e  name  go  of  set  puipos© 
to  auch  sources  as  their  Greek  md  Latin  dutionones  or 
search  out  heal  or  personal  aasociatioi  i  upon  which  to 
Irand  their  thiice  they  ion  oier  the  \ar  oua  distinctive 
quahtiea  or  accidental  (.ircumstantes  oi  the  thing  to  be  de- 
nommated  and  neigh  the  capibihtiea  and  advi  ab  lities  of 
the  case  as  deliberately  as  does  the  hther  when  deeidmg 
after  which  rich  uncle  or  -nhat  noted  puhhc  character  he 
ahall  ha^e  his  son  chnatened  'sometimea  the  xcientific  man 
has  put  upon  him  the  task  of  deviaing  a  terminology  as 
well  as  a  nomtnclature— as  waa  the  case  with  thjse  French 
chemists,  at  the  end  of  the  Uat  century  who  fised  the 
precise  acientific  meaning  to  be  thenceforth  s  goified  hy  a 
who  e  apparatus  ot  formatne  elements  of  auffixes  and  pre 
fixes  for  example  m  mlpharet  mJ^hune  svlphwrove  euU 
phate  mlphte  suljihtde  hieul^Mte  aesquisulphide  and  so  on 
Th)8  IS  indeed  of  the  nature  ot  au  artilicial  univeraal  Ian 
guage,  built  up  of  precise,  sharply  distinguished,  and  in- 
variably regular  signs  for  the  relations  of  ideas-— such  a  lan- 
guage as  some  have  vainly  imagined  it  possible  to  invent  and 
teach  for  all  the  infinitely  varied  needs  of  speech,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  human  race:  the  chemical  terminology 
is,  in  its  own  sphere,  of  universal  applicability,  and  ia 
adopted  by  chemists  of  various  race  and  native  tongue.  But 
human  language  is  not  made  in  this  way.  The  most  im- 
portant and  intimate  part  of  linguistic  growth,  that  wbick 
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affe  ts  tlie  vocabulary  ot  gencril  and  d-nly  use  earned  bj 
eierj  chid,  used  m  tiie  lonimon  intercourse  of  life,  goes 
on  m  a  eoTCFt  and  unatknowledged  manner  it  is  almost 
insensibly  slow  m  its  progress  it  is  the  effect  of  a  gradual 
accuuiuKtion  of  knon  ledge  and  quiLkening  of  msigbt ;  it  is 
wrouf,bt  out  as  it  were  item  by  item  from  the  mass  of  the 
already  subaiRting  reaounes  f  exprcsiion  the  mind,  familiar 
with  a  ceita  n  aie  of  a  term  sees  and  impiovea  a  possibility 
of  its  eitension  or  molificdtion  or  nicer  definition;  old 
ideis  long  put  side  by  side  and  comparel  piompt  a  new- 
one  deduotitus  hitherto  unperteiied  are  drawn  from 
premises  alreai>  known  a  distmcti  n  is  sharpened;  a 
contej  tion  18  invested  with  no^el  assoi-iitions  experience 
suggests  a  new  complex  of  ideas  as  tailing  for  conjoint  ex- 
preision  Speech  la  the  work  of  the  mind  c  ning  to  a 
clearer  Lonsciousness  ot  its  own  concept  ons  and  of  their 
combinations  and  relitions  and  is  at  the  sime  time  the 
means  by  which  that  clearer  consciousness  is  attained  ;  and 
hence  it  works  its  own  progress  its  use  teaches  its  im- 
provement practice  m  the  manipulation  ot  ideas  as  repre- 
sented by  words  leids  the  way  to  their  more  adroit  and 
effective  management  A  vocabulary  even  while  undergo'^' 
mg  no  extension  in  sub^tantnl  content  of  woida  and  forms, 
may  grow  indefinitely  in  espre'?  siren  ess  beLoming  filled  up 
with  new  senses  its  words  and  j  hrases  made  pregnant  with  ■ 
deeper  and  more  laned  aignificante  It  may  do  so,  and  it 
wili  if  there  lie  in  the  nature  and  tircumstanees  of  the 
people  who  speak  it  a  capjcitj  for  such  growth  The  speech 
of  a  eommunitv  is  the  reflex  ot  itt,  average  and  eoUeetive 
capacity  betause  as  we  have  already  seen  the  conimunity 
aioni,  IS  able  to  make  and  change  lai  guage  nothing  can 
beiome  a  pjrt  of  the  common  treasure  ot  expressun  which  ia 
not  generally  appiehended  approved  and  accepted.  It  is  not 
true,  as  is  somLtimes  taught  or  implied,  that  a  genius  or 
commanding  intellect,  arising  among  a  people,  can  impress  a 
marked  effect  upon  its  language— least  of  all,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  linguistic  development,  or  amid  ruder  and  more 
primitive  conditions  of  culture.  No  individual  can  affect 
ipeeeb  directly  except  by  separate  items  of  change  in  respect 
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to  which  he  sets  in  example  for  others  to  follow  and  an 
eianple  wliKh  will  befoOowed  m  proportion  as  the  changes 
are  acLordant  with  akeady  prerailiiig  usa'e  and  naturally 
suggested  by  it  the  „eneial  structure  and  diaiacter  of  Ian 
guago  are  out  of  hia  reaih  save  aa  he  cin  raise  the  common 
mtclkLt,  and  quicJten  and  lerfilize  the  minds  of  his  fellows 
thus  sowing  seed  which  may  spring  up  and  bear  fiuit  in 
language  al  o  If  he  attempt  anything  like  innovation  the 
conservatism  of  the  community  will  airay  itself  against  him 
With  a  force  of  resistance  igainat  which  he  wiH  be  power- 
less The  command  ng  intellect  has  much  the  better 
opportunity  to  act  eflectively  in  a  cultivated  and  lettered 
people  masmuch  as  his  mcitmg  and  hltmg  influence  can  be 
immediately  eicrtel  upon  so  many  more  of  his  feUows  and 
even  upon  more  than  one  generation 

Espe  lally  is  it  true  that  all  form  makm^  is  accomplished 
by  a  gradual  and  unreflectue  process  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  tor  instance  that  in  converting  the  adjectiie  like 
mto  the  adverbial  suffix  li,,  there  was  anything  like  mten 
tion  or  premeditation  any  looking  forward  even  to  the  final 
result  One  step  simply  prepared  the  way  for  and  led  to 
another  "We  can  trace  the  successive  st<tges  of  the  transfer, 
but  we  cannot  see  the  histoiic-il  conditions  and  linguistic 
habits  which  tacihtated  it  or  tell  w!  y  among  aU  the 
Germanic  races  the  English  alone  should  h-ne  given  the 
suffix  this  peculiar  application  ^^ly  tho  others  content 
themKehes  without  any  distinctive  adverhni  ^uffi\  nirleel 
that  their  modes  of  expressing  the  adverlial  relation  are  less 
clear  and  forcible  than  ours  4nd  so  m  every  other  like  case 
An  aptitude  m  handling  the  elements  of  Rpeech  a  capacity 
to  perceive  how  the  resou.ces  of  espresaioii  can  be  applied 
to  formative  uses  a  tendency  tovraid  the  distinct  indication 
of  firmalrelatims  rather  than  then  imphcation  merely— 
these  m  their  natural  and  unconscious  workings  constitute 
thetorce  which  produces  gtamnatical  forms  which  buiids 
up  piece  bv  piece  a  grammatical  system  more  or  less  full 
and  complete  Evorj  language  la  the  product  and  expres 
6ion  of  the  capacities  and  tendencies  ol  a  race  as  be  wing 
up  n  the  specifac  woik  of  language  making     it  illustrate! 
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what  ttey  could  do  in  this  particular  walk  of  humau  effort ; 
aud  tho  variety  of  product  shows  tlie  difference  of  human 
endowment  in  this  regard,  even  more  striliinglj  than  tha 
variety  of  tho  art-products  of  different  peoples  exhibits  their 
diverse  grade  and  kind  of  artistic  power  to  conceive  and 
execute. 

For,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  must  here  again 
be  insisted  on,  every  single  act  in  the  whole  process  of  mak- 
ing words  and  forming  language,  at  every  period  of  linguistic 
development,  has  been  a  human  act.  Whether  more  or  less 
deliberately  performed  it  was  always  eaicnt  ally  of  the  same 
kind,  t  was  something  brought  about  by  the  free  action  of 
men  Its  reasons  lay  in  human  circumBtantes  Here  felt  m 
Lun  an  minds  and  prompted  human  organs  to  effort  No 
name  was  ever  gi\tn  save  as  a  man  ot  n  en  apprehended 
some  conception  as  calling  for  espreasion  and  expressed  it. 
Bveij  idea  had  its  distii  ct  esi^tenco  bef  rt,  it  received  its 
distmctne  sign  the  thought  is  anterior  to  the  language 
by  ■nhich  it  la  represented  To  maintain  the  opposite  to 
hold  that  the  sign  exists  betore  the  thing  fcignifii,d  or  tliat 
a  concept  on  cannot  le  entertained  without  the  support  of  a 
word  would  be  the  sheerest  tolly  it  would  c  mpel  us  to 
asseit  that  gahantsm  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  new  iorm 
of  natur"il  force  hitherto  undestribe  1  until  its  discupcrers 
had  deLided  what  to  style  it  that  iheptuue  was  not  visible 
in  the  astronomei  8  glass  till  it  had  been  deteimmed  alter 
which  of  the  Gj  ei-ian  dn  inities  it  should  be  christened ,  that 
the  spinner's  mule  uni  Jenny  were  not  built  till  the  inventor 
had  chosen  a  name  for  them ;  that  the  aniline  colours  made 
upon  the  eye  no  impressions  distinguishable  from  those  of 
hues  long  familiar  until  the  battle-iields  had  been  pitched 
upon  whose  names  they  should  bear ;  that  the  community 
had  uo  appreciation  of  the  frequent  tediousness  and  imper- 
tinence of  ofBcial  forms  until  they  had  agreed  to  call  it  red 
tape;  that  the  human  race  did  not  see  that  the  colour  of 
growing  things  like  leaves  and  pfasa  was  different  from  thoae 
of  the  clear  sky,  of  blood,  of  earth,  of  snow,  until,  from  the 
name  for  groining,  they  had  worked  out  for  it  a  name  green, 
as  well  as,  by   some   similar  process,  like    names  for   the 
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Others.  Men  do  not  lay  up  m  store  a  list  of  idea^i  to  be 
provided  with  spoken  si^na  whtn  tone  comenitnt  aea'ion 
shall  come;  nor  do  thoy  piepire  a  catalogue  oi  words  to 
which  ideas  shall  be  attached  when  found  when  the  thing 
is  perceived,  the  idea  conceived  they  find  in  the  existing 
resourcea  of  speech  the  means  of  its  ejpies&ion — a  nime 
which  formerly  belonged  to  something  else  m  some  way 
akin  with  it;  a  combination  ot  nord*)  a  phrase  which  per 
hapa  remains  b.  phrase  perliaps  is  fused  into  or  replaced  by 
a  single  word  Thus  for  example  men  were  proposed  m 
ancient  Eome  top  the  Iree  suttrage^  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  were,  without  difficulty  variously  desLribed  as  sui,h 
before  any  distiULtue  appellation  for  one  in  such  a  plight 
had  been  established  but  the  foituitous  circumstance  that 
Eoman  usage  requited  thtse  who  were  openly  seeking  office 
to  be  candidotos  dressed  m  whUe  {candidut)  led  b\  degiees 
to  their  designation,  pregaantlj,  as  candidatt ,  and  now, 
through  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world,  he  who  aspires  to 
election  or  selection  to  any  place  or  station  is  styled  a 
candidate. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  reason  why  anything  ia  called  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  it  is  a  historical  reason  ;  it  amounts  to 
this  :  that,  at  some  time  in  the  past — either  when  the  thing 
T?aa  first  apprehended,  or  at  some  later  period — it  was  con- 
venient for  men  to  apply  to  it  this  name.  And  the  principal 
Item  in  this  convenience  was,  that  certain  other  things  were 
already  named  ao  and  so.  Until  we  arrive  at  the  very 
beginnings  of  speech  (the  character  and  origin  of  which  must 
be  reserved  tor  discussion  at  i  later  period  of  these  lectures), 
every  name  cornea  by  combination,  derivation,  or  simple 
transfer  of  meauii  g  from  some  other  name  or  names  r  men 
do  not  (.reate  new  w  ords  out  of  hand ;  they  construct  them 
of  old  n-aterial  At  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances, 
tlien,  svhen  each  term  acquired  its  given  significance,  the 
possession  of  certain  other  resources  of  expression,  combined 
with  certain  usages  Df  Bppnrh  and  habits  of  thought,  and 
influenced  ly  eitemal  circumstances,  caused  men's  choice  to 
fall  np-m  it  nther  ti  an  up  m  any  other  combination  of 
lounda      Ihus  eieij  word  has  its  etymology  or  derivation, 
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■nd  to  trace  out  its  etymoiogy  is  to  follow  up  and  exhibit  its 
transferB  of  meaning  and  changes  of  form,  as  far  back  and  aa 
completely  aa  the  nature  of  the  case  allows.  To  recur  to 
our  last  example — candidate  is  the  modern  abbreviated  form 
of  candidatus,  participle  of  the  (implied)  Latin  derivative 
verb  candidttre,  'to  whiten,'  from  Candidas,  '  white  ; '  and  the 
historical  circumstance  which  suggested  its  selection  and 
application  to  its  purpose  has  been  pointed  out.  Candidut 
is  itself  a  derivative  adjective,  coming  from  the  verb  candeo, 
which  means  '  to  shimmer,  to  shine  ; '  it  designates  properly  a 
glittering  or  sheeny  white.  We  have  this  also  in  our  lan- 
guage, little  altered  in  form,  as  the  word  cajwiirf;  but,  though 
it  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  old  authors  employed  ia 
ite  sensible,  physical  signification  of  '  white,'  it  has  in  our 
ordinary  use  been  transferred,  by  a  figure  ot  w  hich  every  one 
appreciates  the  naturalness,  to  induate  i  mental  quality, 
freedom  from  bias  or  prejudice  from  dissimulation,  from 
deceit — those  dark  shades  and  spots  on  a  charactei  Few 
of  us  ever  think  of  a  connection  of  idea  between  candid  and 
candidate ;  and  the  less,  as  the  position  nidicated  bv  the 
latter  word  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  virtue  expressed  by  the  former.  The  verb  candeo  we  are 
able  to  trace  one  or  two  steps  farther  hack,  through  eaneo  and 
eanm,  to  a  root  can,  which  signifieB  '  Bhining  ;'  this,  to  our 
analysis,  is  mi  ultimate  fact,  bejond  which  we  caanot  at 
present  penetiate 

But,  while  words  thus  have  their  h  '^to^leaI  grounds,  while 
the  etymologist  tan  explain  how  thev  (.ame  to  recei\'e  the 
%alue  whiih  we  ittributo  to  them  we  must  beware  of  ascrib- 
ing too  cogeut  or  ton  permanent  a  tot  cc  to  the  etymological 
leason  It  was  not  a  necessary  reason;  there  wae  no 
element  ot  compulsion  m  it  The  Roman  seeker  for  office 
might  just  as  well  have  gotten  some  such  nsxabo.^ proponent, 
'  proposer,  or  petenf,  '  seeker,'  as  the  one  by  which  he  actu- 
ally came  to  be  called ;  either  of  these,  it  may  be  claimed,  is 
more  truly  significant  than  candidate,  which  expresses  only  a 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  external  garb,  and  was  applicable 
to  any  one  who  should  choose  to  wear  a  white  dress.  Ail 
that  can  be  said  in  reply  is  that  the  Eomans  were  in  fact 
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guided  bj  the  fortuitous  rather  than  the  more  significant 
circumstance  to  their  selection  of  a  name.  So,  also,  the  Latin 
TCOrd  albus  or  the  Germanic  word  wMie  might  have  been  not 
less  readily  than  candidus  applied  to  designate  the  pos- 
session of  candour ;  only  the  language-makers,  for  reasoua 
which  they  themselves  could  not  have  explained,  wiDed  it 
otherwise.  Among  the  various  metaphors  by  which  such  a 
quality  was  aignifiable  and  from  time  to  time  signified,  this 
chanced  to  be  the  one  which  established  itself  in  frequent 
■use,  aud  of  which  the  metaphorical  origin  was  by  degrees  for- 
gotten. From  among  many  possible  expedients,  it  was  the 
one  pitched  upon  for  filling  this  special  need,  for  increasing 
in  this  direction  the  resources  of  expression.  And  then, 
when  the  expedient  is  once  found,  when  the  name  is  accepted 
by  the  community  and  installed  in  its  office,  the  etymological! 
reason  becomes  no  longer  operative ;  the  sole  and  sufficient 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  term  is  the  -cgmmon  assent  and 
custom.  Individuals  do  not  go  on  indefinitely  to  repeat  the 
act  of  transfer  which  first  allotted  a  word  to  its  use ;  they 
establish  a  direct  mental  association  between  the  idea  and 
the  sign,  and  depend  upon  that.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
first  lecture  (p.  14),  the  child  does  not  concern  himself  with 
questions  of  etymology  when  learning  to  talk ;  the  words 
which  he  acquires  he  receives  aud  employs  implicitly,  for  the 
sole  leason  that  those  about  him  employ  them.  As  he  grows 
older,  he  will,  in  varying  degree,  according  to  his  turn  of 
mind,  his  general  culture,  and  his  particular  education,  turn 
his  attention  to  etymological  inquiries,  and  please  himself 
with  tracing  out  why  the  words  which  he  has  learned  or 
leams  were  elected  to  the  office  in  which  they  serve  him. 
But  it  is  always  a  matter  of  reflection,  of  learned  curiosity  ; 
it  concerns,  not  the  general  users  of  speech,  but  him  who 
would  study  its  history.  To  the  greatest  etymologist  who 
lives,  not  less  than  to  the  most  ignorant  and  unreflective 
speaker,  the  reason  why  he  calls  a  certain  idea  by  a  certain 
name  is  simply  that  the  community  in  which  he  lives  so  call 
it,  and  will  understand  him  when  he  does  the  same.  It  ia 
quite  worth  while  to  Itnow  how  candidate  and  eandid  came  to 
peanas  they  do;  but  Jurknowledgeorour  ignoranceof  Ibeii 
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etymoLgj'  does  not  determiue  our  use  and  understatiding  of 
the  terms.  It  is,  ro  doubt,  an  interesting  aud  valuable  bit 
of  information  for  tlie  physicist  that  galvanism  was  named 
after  its  first  discoverer  ;  the  fact  is  one  of  which  no  student^ 
no  well-informed  man  eren,  should  be  ignorant ;  but  one  may 
use  the  word  galtianism  as  well  for  all  practical  purposes 
without  ever  haying  heard  of  Galvani ;  and  thousands  do  it 
every  day.  How  few  of  those  who  talk  about  electricity  ara 
aware  that  it  signifiea  by  derivation  '  the  quality  of  being  like 
amber  (Greek,  elektron)'  and  has  no  better  ground  than  the 
accidental  circumstauce  that  the  first  recognized  manifest- 
ation of  this  potent  force  was  the  power  of  attracting  light 
objects  exhibited  by  a  piece  of  amher  when  rubbed  ?  And  as 
to  the  etymological  reason  of  eleMron  itself,  as  Greek  de- 
signation cf  am\er  itis  irrecoieiahly  1  st  It  is,  however, 
far  from  being  at  our  option  to  deilaro  the  etymology  fA 
eleclriciti/  a  paltry  and  inauffiiient  one  and  to  resolve  that 
we  will  ha\e  a  name  whioh  shall  denutt  some  more  essential 
quality  ot  the  force  ind  tf  wl  n,h  we  can  trace  the  history 
back  to  the  very  beginning  he  would  be  laughed  at  for  a 
fool  who  should  attempt  such  a  revolution  ;  a  designation  in 
the  use  of  which  the  community  are  agreed  is  good  enough 
for  any  one  :  it  requires  no  other  sanction.  If  the  case  were 
otherwise,  if  the  right  to  use  a  word  depended  in  any  man- 
ner on  its  etymology,  then  every  human  being  would  have  to 
he  an  etymologist,  prepared  to  render  a  reason,  when  called 
upon,  for  eveiything  he  utters.  But,  in  fact,  only  the  most 
skilled  and  practised  student  of  his  native  tongue  can  explain 
the  history  of  any  considerable  part  of  its  vocabulary  ;  and 
even  his  researches  are  apt  to  carry  him  ba<;k  through  no 
more  than  the  latest  stages  of  its  growth :  the  ultimate  facts 
are  out  of  his  reach. 

We  study,  th  en,  the  history  of  words,  not  in  order  to  assure 
ourselves  of  our  right  to  employ  them  as  we  do,  hut  to  satisly 
a  mtural  (.uriciitv  respecting  the  familiar  and  indispensablo 
means  of  our  daily  interLOurse  and  to  Icaru  something  of 
the  circumstances  and  chara^'ter  of  those  ■v.\o  established 
them  m  use  It  i-*  because  every  a  t  of  word  making  is  a 
luBtoncal  act,  the  work  of  human  minds  uuder  the  guidance 
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of  human  circi-tiistainies,  that  the  investigation  of  language 
IS  an  iuqairy  into  the  internal  and  external  hiatory  of  men. 
The  results  of  such  investigation  are  of  the  most  varied 
character.  Sometimes  we  find  at  the  hasis  of  a  word  a  mere 
blunder  of  philosophy,  as  when  we  talk  about  lunatics,  as  if 
we  atill  believed  the  aberration  of  their  wits  to  depend  upon 
the  devious  motions  of  the  moon  (lufta)  ;  or  a  blunder  of 
natural  hiatory,  m  wheo  we  call  our  own  native  American 
feathered  biped  a  turkey,  in  servile  imitation  of  that  ill- 
informed  generation  of  Englishmen,  which,  not  knowing 
whence  he  came,  but  surmising  that  it  might  probably  enougli 
be  Turkey,  dubbed  him  "  the  Turkey  fowl ;  "  or  a  blunder  of 
geography,  as  when  we  style  our  aborigines  Indians,  because 
the  early  discoverers  of  this  continent  set  their  faces  west- 
ward from  Europe  to  find  India,  and  thought  at  first  that 
they  had  found  it.  Copper,  the  magnet,  parehmemt  commem- 
orate for  us  the  countries  Cyprus,  Magnesia,  and  Pergamos, 
whence  those  substances  were  first  brought  to  the  founders 
of  our  civilization.  Manumit,  like  candidate,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  peculiar  Eoman  custom — of  dismissing,  namely, 
with  a  slap  of  the  hand  a  slave  made  free.  Money  and  taint 
(two  different  forms  of  the  same  original,  moneta,  the  one 
coming  from  the  French  vtonnaie,  the  other  from  the  Anglo- 
Sason  mi/iief)  tell  of  Eoman  superstition  and  Eoman 'con- 
venience r  within  the  imperial  city  was  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno  Moneta,  '  Juno  the  Mottiiker,'  in  recognition  of  the 
supernatural  monitions  the  goddess  had  given  them  in  certain 
crises  of  their  history  ;  and  in  this  temple,  as  it  chanced, 
was  set  up  the  first  stamp  and  die  for  coining  money.  "We 
say  calculate,  because  the  early  Romans  reckoned  by  the  aid 
of  little  pebbles  (calculi).  We  call  a  truckling  and  unscru- 
pulous parasite  a  sycophant,  because  it  once  pleased  the  men 
of  Athens  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  eiportation  of  figs 
from  Attica  ;  which,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  such  laws, 
was  little  more  than  a  dead  letter ;  while  yet  there  were 
found  in  the  community  certain  mean  fellows  who  sought  to 
gain  their  selfish  ends  by  blabbing,  or  threatening  to  bUb,  of 
those  who  violated  it  (sUko-phantHs,  '  fig-blabber  '),  We  put 
on  a  "  pair  -jf  rulbers,"  because,  when  that  moat  m  iltifariously 
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valuable  subatanoe,  caoutcbouc,  was  first  bpiugbfc  to  us,  we 
could  find  for  it  no  better  use  than  the  ruhhing  out  of 
pencil-marks.  A  whole  chapter  of  literary  biatory  is 
included  in  the  derivation  of  romantic  from  Some :  it  tells  of 
the  rise  of  rude  popular  dialects,  alongside  the  learned  and 
polished  Latin,  in  the  various  provinces  of  tbe  Eoman 
empire ;  and  of  the  rise  of  modem  European  fiction,  written 
so  distinctively  in  these  dialects  that  it  got  its  name  from 
tbem ;  and,  finally,  of  the  tone  and  style  of  fictitious  writing, 
and  the  characters  it  deals  with.  In  like  manner,  a  chapter  of 
religious  history  is  summed  up  in.  the  word  pagan  (literally, 
'  villager ')  :  it  tells  of  the  obstinate  conservation  of  heathen- 
ism in  the  vUlages  and  hamlets  under  Eoman  dominion, 
when  the  cities  had  already  learned  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. And,  once  more,  glaee  suggests  a  chapter  in  ethno- 
logical history  :  it  tells  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  Slave* 
or  Slavonians  of  eastern  and  central  Europe  were  held  by  the 
more  powerful  and  cultivated  G-ermans,  and  of  the  servitude 
to  which  so  many  of  them  were  reduced.  Several  among  the 
words  we  have  thus  instanced — as  lunatic,  candidate,  ro- 
mantic, mon«y— farther  include,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
history,  the  career  of  one  great  conquering  and  civilizing 
power,  the  Eoman,  whose  language,  along  with  its  knowledge 
and  institutions,  has  been  spread  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  etymology  of  moon,  as  signifying  '  measurer,'  has  given 
us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  that 
primitive  people  who  first  applied  this  name  to  the  earth's 
satellite,  and  to  whom  her  office  as  a  divider  of  times  was  so 
prominent  among  her  attributes.  And  this  is  hut  one 
among  innumerable  instances  in  which  our  conceptions  of 
olden  times  and  peoples  are  aided,  are  made  definite  and 
vivid,  by  like  means.  To  study  the  moral  and  intellectual 
vocabulary  of  any  tongue  is  of  high  interest,  and  full  of 
instruction  as  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  association 
which  have  led  to  its  development  out  of  the  earlier  signs 
for  physical  and  sensible  things :  we  are  constantly  brought 
to  the  recognition  both  of  the  unity  of  hiunan  nature,  aa 
shown  by  the  general  resemblances  which  such  study  bringa 
to  light,  and  of  the  diversity  of  human  character  aad  circum-- 
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stance,  as  exhibited  in  the  etymological  variety  of  corre. 
Bfonding  appellations.  In  this  capacity  of  language  to  yield 
to  its  historical  investigator  information  concerning  bott  the 
internal  life  and  external  history  and  circumstances  of  those 
who  iiave  made  it  what  it  is,  lies,  aa  was  pointed  out  in  the 
outset  of  our  inquiries,  no  small  portion  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  linguistic  study. 

But  etymological  reminiscences,  while  thus  of  the  highest 
value  to  him  Trho  reflects  upon  language  and  examines  ita 
history,  are,  as  regards  the  practical  purposes  of  speech,  of 
eery  subordinate  consequence  ;  nay,  they  would,  if  more  pro- 
minent before  our  attention,  be  an  actual  embarrassment  to 
us.  Language  would  be  half  apoiled  for  our  use  by  the 
necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  why  and  how  its  constituents 
have  the  value  we  give  them.  'Kie  internal  development  of 
a  vocabulary,  too,  would  be  greatly  checked  and  hampered  by 
a  too  intrusive  etymological  consciousness.  All  significant 
transfer,  growth  of  new  meanings,  form-making,  is  directly 
dependent  upon  our  readiness  to  forget  the  derivation  of  our 
terms,  to  cut  loose  from  historical  connections,  and  to  make 
the  tie  of  conventional  usage  the  sole  one  between  ihe  thing 
signified  and  its  spoken  sign.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
resources  of  expression  possessed  by  our  language  would  be 
struck  off  at  a  blow,  if  a  perceived  bond  of  meaning  between 
etymon  and  den\ativB  were  a  requisite  to  the  latter  s  exist- 
ence and  use.  Those  then  ire  greatly  in  error  who  would 
designate  by  the  name  linguistic  sen^e  («pjacA«in»)  a 
disposition  to  retain  m  memory  the  original  status  and  value 
of  formative  elements  and  the  pnmirj  Hi^ificanue  of  trans 
ferred  terms ;  who  would  hy  stress  upon  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  disposition  and  regard  iti  wane  aa  an  enfeeble 
meut,  a  step  downward  towird  the  struthiral  decay  of  Ian 
guage.  On  the  contrary  the  opposite  tendency  is  the  true 
principle  of  lively  and  feitde  growth  both  of  the  form  and 
content  of  speech  and  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  it  prevails 
most  in  the  languigea  of  highest  character  and  destiny  A 
certain  degreo  of  vividness  of  ^aphic  and  picturesque 
(juality,  it  is  true  is  conferred  upon  a  term  whiuh  hna  been 
appHed  by  a  metaphor  to  a  mental  or  philosophu,  use  by  tha 
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continued  apprehension  of  tbe  inetephor;  but  vividness  is  a 
quality  which  is  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  nf  any  degree 
of  Ohio  itive  clearness,  of  dry  and  sober  precision  ;  and  it  can 
always  be  attained,  when  really  wanted,  by  new  figures,  after 
old  figurt'B  have  become  prosaic  appeUations.     As  we  nse, 
too  in  the  scale  of  linguistic  use,  from  that  which  is  straight- 
forward  and  unreflective  to  that  which  la  elaborate,  pregnant, 
artistic    etymological  considerations  in  many  cases  rise  m 
value,  and  constitute  an  important  element  in  that  suggeat- 
iveness  which  mvests  erery  word,  giving  it  its  delicacy  of 
application,  making  it  full  of  significance  and  dignity  where 
another  term,  coarsely  synonymous  with  it,  would  he  tame 
and   ineffective.       A   pregnant   implication    of  etymologic 
meaning  often  adds  strikingly  to  the  force  and  mpressive- 
ness  of  an  expression.     Xet  this  is  but  one  element  among 
many,  and  its  degree  of  consequence  is,  I  am  convinced,  apt 
to  he  over-estimated.     To  recur  once  more  to  some  ot  our 
former  illustrations— whUe  an  allusion  to  the  whiteness  of 
soul  signified  m  cmtUd  may  touch  and  interest  one  whose 
classical  education  enables  him  to  recogniae  and  appreciate 
it   nothing  but  a  joke  or  a  conceit  could  well  he  extracted 
from  the  etymology  of  candidate;  yfh^e  apprehend  affords 
possible  ground  for  a  use  in  which  both  the  physical  and 
intellectual  meanings  shall  he  clearly  felt,  the  one  enforciiig 
the  other,  understand  would  lend  itself  to  no  such  treatment. 
And  most  of  our  words  are  in  the  condition  of  candid,  can- 
didate, and  mtderstand ;  either,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  last, 
the  etymology  is  trivial  or  obscure,  or,  as  m  the  case  oi  the 
first  it  is  within  reach  only  of  the  learned,  and  cannot  aid 
the  'general  speaker  and  hearer.     On  the  whole,  a  word, 
both  in  its  dbect  significance  and  in  its  suggestivenesa,  la 
just  what  our  usage  makes  it.     Hardly  any  two_  vocables 
that  wo  employ  are  more  instinct  with  deep  meaning,  more 
untranslatable  into  other  tongues,  than  home  and  comfort ; 
yet  neither  of  them  borrows  aught  from  etymology  ;  the  one 
signifies  by  derivation  nothing  more  intimate  than  the  place 
where  one  lives,  the  other,  than  the  conferral  of  strength 
(e^fortare)  ■    nor  has  either  an  etymon  in  EngHsh    dis- 
wverable  without  curious  researcu.     It  is  true  that  fatherly. 
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brotherly,  mtmanl^  haye,  to  our  apprehension,  a  greater 
depth  and  intimacy  of  signiScanco  than  paternal,  fraternal, 
feminine,  and  ao  in  many  other  like  cases  ;  yet  the  part  of 
thia  which  is  due  to  the  perceived  connection  of  the  former 
•with  father,  brother,  woman  is  probably  less  than  is  usually 
imagined ;  the  difference  of  the  two  classes  consists  much 
more  m  their  character  as  Aaglo-Sason  and  as  Latin  respect- 
ively, and  in  the  more  formal  and  learned  use  of  the  latter 
class,  aa  is  usual  with  the  Latin  part  of  our  language,  when 
compared  with  the  other.  How  independent  of  all  etymolo- 
gical aid  ia  our  conventional  sense  of  the  meaning  «f  the 
words  we  familiarly  use  may  be  shown  by  a  great  variety  of 
facts  in  our  language.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  varioua 
conjugational  and  declensional  parts  of  our  verbs  and  nouns 
agree  in  form  as  in  sense :  where  we  say  I  love,  to  say  also 
he  loves,  we  love,  they  loved,  having  loved;  where  we  say  mom 
to  say  also  inan'g,  men,  men's;  yet  we  say  I  am,  he  ia,  we  are] 
they  were,  having  been,  and  /,  my,  we,  our,  she  and  ker,  go  and 
went,  think  and  thought,  and  ao  on,  without  any  seuee  what- 
ever of  hesitation  or  difficulty.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gives  ua  no  manner  of  trouble  to  separate  words  which 
ought,  according  to  the  usual  analogies  of  the  language,  to 
Btand  in  a  near  relation  of  meaning  together ;  however  close 
may  be  their  correspondence  of  form,  it  docs  not  disturb  the 
independent  act  of  association  by  which  we  bind  together 
each  separate  sign  and  its  own  conventional  idea :  take  as 
instances  home  and  homely,  scarce  and  scarcely,  direct  and 
directly,  lust  and  lusty,  naught  and  naughty,  clerk  and  clergy, 
a.  forge  and  forgery,  candid  and  candidate,  hospital  and  hospU 
tahty,  idiom  and  idiocy,  light,  alight,  and  delight,  guard  and 
regard,  approach  and  reproach,  hold,  behold,  and  beholden— - 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  gather  an  indefinite  list  of  such 
words.  They  furnish,  indeed,  only  another  illustration  of 
that  power  of  the  mind  over  its  instruments  which  appears 
in  the  facility  and  directness  wherewith,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  we  select  from  among  the  varioua  and  often 
very  diverse  meanings  of  a  single  word— such  as  kind,  like. 
become,  court,  head—tha.t  one  which  the  circumstances  and 
the  connection  require.     They  help  us  to   apprehend  th« 
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true  relation  of  our  speech  to  our  thoughts,  as  heing  their 
assistant  and  means  of  communication,  not  their  director  or 
indiapenaahle  accompaniment. 

Our  review  of  the  proceasea  constituting  the  life  of  lan- 
guage is  now  completed:  in  the  nest  lecture,  we  shall  go  on 
to  consider  the  circumstances  which  hasten  or  retard  their 
action,  and  their  effect  in  bringing  about  the  separatioa  ot 
languages  into  diftlecto 
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T«ry!ng  rate  and  kind  of  linguistic  growth,  and  causes  affeettng  ft. 
Modea  of  growtli  of  the  Bnglislj  language.  Influeneee  coneervative  ot 
linguistic  identity.  Causes  producing  dialects ;  cnusea  mainlaining, 
producing,  or  extending  honK^eneity  of  speech.  lU-'Stratioiis  :  histoty 
of  the  German  language  ;  of  the  Latin ;  of  the  Englisli.  The  English 
language  in  America. 

We  hj\e,  in  the  last  two  lectures,  ocnipied  our^elTea  with 
tracing  out  and  lUuatrating  by  tjpital  e^iampka  the  chief 
proceaaes  oi  that  meessaut  change,  that  linguistic  growth, 
■which  marks  a  language  ai  living,  as  undetgomg,  m  the 
minds  and  mouths  of  a  community,  constant  idaptation  to 
their  needs,  lonstant  adjustment  to  their  pieteieuLes  and 
eapricea  These  piocesaes,  as  we  saw,  have  to  do  both  with 
the  external  form  of  apeeth,  ita  spoken  and  audible  bodj, 
and  with  its  mtemil  content,  its  intended  and  appiehensible 
meaning  As  legirds  the  fonner,  they  appeared  to  be  of 
two  general  kinds  or  claases  .  on  the  one  hand,  they  partake 
of  the  nature  of  corruption  and  decay,  conaistmg  in  the  ab- 
breviation and  mutilation  ot  esistmg  worda,  the  wearmg  off 
of  formative  elements  and  consequent  loss  of  torms,  the 
abandonment  of  old  distinction'!  along  with  the  meins  of 
their  expression,  the  dyini;  out  of  words  and  phrases  from 
memory  and  use  ,  on  the  othoi  hind,  thev  aie  of  the  nature 
of  growth,  providing  for  the  repair  of  this  waste,  and  the 
supply  of  new  additions  to  the  resources  of  expression,  by 
the  putting  together  of  old  material  into  fresh  combinationa, 
the  elaboration  of  formative  elements  out  of  words  possess. 
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mgiud'pendentsigtiificance,  and  the  application  of  accidental 
differences  to  the  practical  uses  of  significant  distinction. 
And  tliis  eiternal  decay  and  growth  is  accompanied  by,  and 
accesBOry  to,  a  rich  and  ever-progressing  development  of 
ideal  content,  which  deals  at  its  will  with  all  the  material  of 
speech,  which  contracts,  expands,  and  transfers  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  which  converts  the  physical  and  concrete  into 
the  intellectual  and  abstract,  which  produces  variety  out  of 
sameness,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  means  whereby  to  pro- 
vide with  its  suitable  sign  aiiy  fresh  acquisition  to  the  sum 
of  things  known,  any  new  conception  or  deduction.  In 
continuing  at  present  our  discussion  of  the  life  of  language, 
we  have  first  to  note  the  varying  rate  at  which  the  processes 
of  growth  go  on,  and  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the  circum- 
Btances  which  affect  their  progress. 

The  fact  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  linguistic  growth,  it 
may  be  remarked  by  way  of  introduction,  is  a  very  obviona 
one.  Our  own  English  has  changed  much  less  during  the 
past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  during  the  like  period 
nest  preceding ;  and  vastly  less  in  the  last  five  centuries 
than  during  the  five  which  went  before  them.  The  German 
of  the  present  day  is  not  more  altered  from  the  ancient  type 
of  Q-ennanic  speech  than  was  the  English  of  sis  or  seven 
centuries  ago  ;  nor  the  Icelandic  now  current  than  the 
Anglo-Sason  of  King  Alfred  and  his  predecessors.  The 
modem  Romanic  dialects — ^the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and 
the  rest— have  deviated  far  more  widely  from  the  Latin  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  than  has  the  dialpct  of  the  Greeks  from 
that  of  Cicero's  Hellenic  contemporaries  ;  and  they  differ 
from  one  another  not  a  little  in  the  degree,  as  well  as  in  the 
mode,  of  their  respective  deviation.  To  go  somewhat 
further  from  home,  the  Arabic  of  the  Bedouin  in  this  cen- 
tury is  incomparably  more  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
tribes  through  whose  borders  the  children  of  Israel  were  led 
by  Moses  than  is  any  one  of  our  contemporary  European 
tongues  with  its  ancestorof  the  same  remote  period.  And  there 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  dialects  which  are 
even  now  so  rapidly  changing  that  those  who  speak  them 
would  be  unoblo  to   converse  with  either  their  ancestors 
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or  tbeir  descendajits  across  an  interval  of  four  or  five  genera> 

Now  the  particular  modes  and  departments  of  liiiguistio 
change  aro  so  diverse  tliat  no  one  cause,  or  kind  of  causes, 
can  affect  them  all,  or  affect  them  all  alike,  either  to  quicken 
or  to  retard  them.  But  the  plainest  and  most  apprehensible 
influence  is  tliat  which  is  exerted  by  change  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, surroundings,  mode  of  life,  mental  and  physical 
activity,  customs  and  habits ;  and  to  this,  acconlingly,  we  will 
first  direct  our  attention.  How  powerfully  such  causes  may 
aet  upon  language  wiU  be  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  imagining 
an  extreme  ease.  Suppose  an  illiterate  English  famUy  to  be 
cast  away  upon  a  coral  islet  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  be  left 
there  isolated  through  a  succession  of  generations.  How 
much  of  our  language  would  at  once  begin  to  become  useless 
to  them !  All  that  is  connected  with  variety  of  scenery,  as 
tiill  and  dalu,  as  rock  and  river  ;  with  diversity  of  season,  of 
temperature,  of  skyey  influences ;  with  wealth  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  ;  with  multiiariousness  of  experience,  of  occu- 
pation, of  material,  of  production — and  much  more,  which  it 
is  needless  to  specify.  For  a  certain  period,  some  part  of 
this  might  be  kept  alive  by  memory  and  tradition,  but  not 
for  ever ;  it  would  lose  its  distinctness  before  the  mind,  be- 
come shadowy,  and  by  degrees  die  out  ;  and  its  loss  would 
be  facilitated  by  that  stupefying  efl'ect  which  the  climate  and 
mode  of  life,  with  their  restricted  limits  and  dull  uniformity, 
■would  unavoidably  have  upon  the  mind  ;  vigour  of  thought 
and  liveliness  af  sentiment  would  be  likely  to  decline  ;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  period  to  allow  these  causes 
their  full  effect,  the  wealth  of  English  speech  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  poverty  comparable  with  that  of  some  among  the 
present  Polynesian  directs.  But  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Polynesian  family  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
like  Iceland,  amid  magnificent  and  terrible  scenery,  amid 
■varieties  of  nature  innumerable,  where  hard  labour  and 
prudent  forethought,  tasking  all  the  moral  and  physical 
energies  of  man,  are  needed  to  preserve  life  and  make  it  en- 
durable— suppose  them  to  be  able  to  bear  and  adapt  them- 
Belves  to  tlue  tremendous  change,  and  how  rapidly  would 
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their  languige  grow  in  names  and  cTpressious  for  objin  ta, 
processes,  espetiences,  emotions,  relations  ! 

Thi^  1'*  but  a  magnified  example  o£  what  is  always  anj 
everywhere  going  on  in  Unguage  it  expands  and  contracts 
in  close  aiaptation  to  the  circumstinces  md  needs  ot  those 
who  use  it ,  it  18  earithed  and  impovciished  along  with  the 
enrn-hment  or  impoverishment  of  their  minds  We  have 
alreidy  pointed  out  that  the  lowe^'t  and  lea'tt  educated  classes 
of  English  speakers  use  not  a  tenth  of  the  words  which 
constitute  to  our  ippuhcnsion  the  English  tongue ,  the  re- 
daction, then,  of  the  En^hsh  people  m  its  entiiLtj  to  the 
condition  of  the  classes  referred  to  w  ould  implj  the  utter  ex 
tiuction  of  more  than  nine-tenths  ot  its  resources  ot  expres- 
sion and  all  declension  of  civilization,  detay  of  nitural 
Tigour,  intermission  of  instruction  tends,  in  its  maj  and 
measure,  toward  such  a  result ,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
race  that  is  growing  in  kaon ledge  and  rising  m  character 
makes  its  tongue  ucher  and  noblt,r  \t  every  step  of  its  up- 
ward career  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  farther  upon  a 
truth  80  obyious  no  one  will  think  of  denying  that  the  con- 
tent ot  any  linguage,  m  words  and  phrases  and  their  mean- 
ings, must  coirespond  with  and  he  measured  by  the  ment^l 
wealth  of  the  community  to  whom  it  belongs  aud  must 
change  ai  this  changes  It  is  but  the  simplest  Lorollary 
from  the  tiuth  which  we  have  already  established,  that  men 
make  their  own  language,  ind  keep  it  in  existence  by  their 
tradition,  and  that  they  make  and  transmit  it  tor  their  own 
piactital  uses,  and  for  no  other  end  whatsoever 

A  vastly  more  subtle  and  difficult  question  is  in  what 
shall  Lousist  the  linguistic  growth  whu,h  change  of  circum- 
stance demands,  or  to  which  varying  character  and  eh  one 
impel  hew  iar  shall  it  lie  m  the  acLCsiion  or  withdrawal 
of  words  and  meanings  of  words,  and  how  fai  m  develop- 
ment or  decay  ot  linguistic  structure  p  It  was  pointed  out 
in  our  first  fecture  that  change  of  vocabulary,  while  it  is  the 
most  legitimate  and  inevitable  of  any  that  a  language  under- 
goes, is  also  the  least  penetrating,  touching  most  lightly 
the  essential  character  of  speech  as  the  instrument  i)( 
thoiight.     And  we  saw  later  (p.  83)  how  such  words  aa 
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photograph  and  telegraph  are  brought  in  and  naturalized, 
fitted  with  all  the  inflectional  apparatus  which  the  language 
possessea,  without  any  further  consequences.  Such  are 
mere  additiona  to  speech,  which  may  affect  the  sum  and 
aggregate  value  of  its  resourcea  of  espressioa,  often  to  a 
considerable  extent,  without  modifying  ita  organism,  or  alter- 
ing its  grammatical  form,  its  apprehension  of  relations  and 
command  of  the  meana  of  signifying  them.  And  yet,  the 
same  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  great  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  vocabulary — especially  where  it  takea  place  out 
of  native  resources,  and  in  a  less  conscious  and  artificial  way 
— may  have  an  indirect  effect  upon  grammatical  develop- 
ment also  ;  where  so  much  change  is  going  on,  so  much 
that  is  new  coming  into  use,  the  influence  will  naturally  be 
felt  in  some  measure  in  every  part  of  the  language.  Hints 
of  such  a  poasibility  are  discoverable  even  in  the  modem 
history  of  oiu-  own  speech:  graph,  for  example,  has  been 
brought  in  as  the  final  member  of  so  many  new  compounds 
that  it  almost  presents  itself  to  the  con  scion  sues  s  of  English 
speakers  as  a  formative  element,  having  a  given  office,  and 
HO  constituting  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  English  derivation ; 
while  ism,  though  of  ultimate  Greek  origin,  and  coming  to 
us  through  the  French,  has  become  a  thoroughly  English 
auffii,  admitting  of  the  most  familiar  aud  extended  applica- 
tion in  forming  new  words.  So  distinct,  indeed,  is  our 
apprehension  of  the  specific  value  of  the  ending  ism  that  we 
are  able  to  cut  it  off  and  make  an  independent  word  of  it, 
talking  of  a  person's  mhw,  or  of  bis  favourite  ism — as  we  also 
speak,  less  familiarly,  of  ana,  '  personal  reminiscence  and 
anecdote,'  or,  in  a  half-humorous  way,  of  the  ologies, 
'  branches  of  learned  study.' 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  illustrate  this  subject  of  the 
modes  of  linguistic  change  as  determined  in  their  respective 
degree  of  operation  by  the  influence  of  circumstances,  than 
by  briefly  examining  the  way  in  which  our  own  speech  is 
now  .adapting  itself  to  the  growing  needs  of  ita  speakers. 
The  call  upon  it  for  increase  of  expressiveness  during  the 
past  century  and  at  the  present  time  has  been  and  is  hardly 
less  than  would  have  been  that  upon  the  dialect  of  out 
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imagined  Polynuaiaiis  in  tlieir  now  Icelandic  Lome.  Doubt- 
leaa  there  waa  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  a 
time  when  men  were  accumulating  with  such  rapidity  know- 
ledge of  the  past  history  and  present  constitution  of  the 
whole  universe  of  created  things — knowledge  which  is  not, 
it  is  true,  necessarily  wisdom  or  yirtue,  but  which  can  and 
ought  to  turn  to  both.  A  part,  now,  of  this  new  knowledge 
— and  a  part  of  the  highest  impoi-tance  to  the  general  com- 
munity— is  such  as  calls  for  no  change  whatever  in  language, 
because  it  consists  only  in  the  better  understanding  of  things 
long  since  observed  and  named.  However  much  astronomy 
and  physics  may  teach  us  respecting  the  sun  and  the  planets, 
we  continue  to  cail  them  as  of  old ;  the  words  heat,  cold, 
light,  green,  blue,  red  stand  their  ground  in  general  use,  not- 
withstanding the  new  vibratory  theories,  and  the  wonderful 
discoveries  lately  made  in  the  apectrum  of  colours;  pudding- 
atone  is  pudding -Hone,  and  trap  is  trap,  now  aa  before  the 
geologist  had  explained  the  origin  of  either ;  substances  still 
fall  to  the  earth  and  rise  aa^  float  in  the  air,  even  after  the 
discovery  of  gravitation ;  rubbed  amber  and  th.e  loadstone 
attract,  as  they  did  ere  men  had  heard  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  aa.  cosmioal  forces.  There  is,  and  evidently  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  can  be,  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  language  may  thus  become  impregnated  with  clearer  know- 
ledge aud  deeper  meaning  ;  and  it  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (p.  21)  that  the  speech  of  different  individuals  at  the 
same  period  may  vary  to  almost  any  degree  in  the  implica- 
tion of  these  qualities,  not  less  than  the  speech  of  the  general 
community  at  different  periods.  But  in  great  part,  also,  tht 
modern  additions  to  knowledge  have  been  of  such  a  sort  as 
to  demand  the  provision  of  a  store  of  new  signs :  they  have 
included  an  immense  number  of  new  particulars,  things 
before  unobserved  or  confounded  with  others  under  the  same 
names,  bnt  which,  being  made  the  subject  of  distinct  concep- 
tions, have  come  to  require  specific  appellations,  that  men 
might  communicate  with  one  another  respecting  them. 
Even  this  want  has  in  some  measure  been  filled  without 
extenml  change  of  the  language,  by  the  internal  development 
of  its  resources,  as  illustrated  in  the  preceding  lecture,  by  tbs 
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application  of  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  old  words  to 
new  uses.  Whenever  any  branch  of  knowledge,  any  art  or 
science,  either  originates  or  ia  extended  and  perfected,  the 
natural  impulse  is  always  to  subserve  its  new  uses  with  our 
old  phraseology.  The  new  classifications,  substances,  pro- 
cesses, produi;ta  are  not  so  unlike  those  already  familiar  to 
us  tliat  they  may  not  he  largely  called  by  the  same  names, 
without  fear  of  obscurity  cr  error.  Every  technical  Tocahu- 
lary  is  tbus  made  up  to  no  small  extent  of  the  terms  of 
common  life,  more  precisely  or  more  pregnantly  used.  The 
botanist  talks  of  leaves  and  Jlotoera  ;  but  in  either  term  he 
includes  some  things  that  the  common  man  would  exclude, 
and  the  contrary,  Owrrent,  oonductor,  induction,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  electrician,  mean  things  of  which  he  who 
knows  nothing  of  physics  has  no  conception.  Many  a  man 
who  is  aware  that  cohere  means  '  stick  together  '  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  distinguish  cohesion  from  adhesion.  Atom,  base,  acid, 
talt,  affinity,  reaction,  are  but  instances  of  the  words  innu- 
merable to  which  the  chemist  has  given  a  new  and  special 
significanee.  In  fact,  the  whole  apparatus  of  common  speech, 
as  applied  to  the  more  definite  and  sharply  distinguished  uses 
of  science,  undergoes  a  kind  of  working-over  and  adaptation, 
which  is  of  every  degree,  from  such  a  conscious  and  artificial 
application  as  that  of  the  word  salt,  used  to  express  a  large 
class  of  chemical  compounds  regarded  as  analogous  with  the 
substance  formerly  called  by  that  name,  down  to  such 
simple  limitation  or  distincter  apprehension  of  the  true  force 
of  a  term  as  is  hardly  separable  from  that  change  of  impli- 
cation without  change  of  identity  which  we  have  illustrated 
above,  by  reference  to  the  words  sun,  heat,  rise  aad.fall,  etc. 
The  mode  of  linguistic  growth  which  we  are  now  considering 
does,  indeed,  shade  off  into  the  former  one,  and  is  most 
nearly  akin  with  it,  in  nature  and  in  necessity.  No  language 
can  possibly  lose  the  capacity  for  it  without  losing  its  very 
life  ;  in  some  languages,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  do  the  whole  work  of  linguistic  adaptation,  external 
growth  being  a  thing  unknown. 

In  our  own  tongue,  however,  external  growth,  as  repre- 
Bented  by  the  formation  of  new  derivatives,  and  new  combin. 
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ationa  of  Dxistitig  materiala,  is  not  nltogetter  extinct, 
though  reduced  to  a  comparatively  low  grade  of  su:ti\  ity,  and 
restricted  in  epliere.  To  its  chief  modes  of  action  we  have 
already,  iii  other  connections,  had  occasion  to  refer.  It 
c-onaiatB  mainly  in  what  we  have  called  the  moUlixation  of 
o\ir  words,  the  application  to  them  of  those  formatito 
elements  which  still  remain  to  us  with  capacity  of  living  aae, 
and  by  which  we  produce  both  inflections  and  derivative 
words,  as  we  have  need  of  them.  Increase  of  these  our 
means  of  internal  development  is  aJl  hut  impracticable.  Our 
most  recent  orgmicallj  developed  buffix  is  the  aditrbiai  end 
mg  ly  which  ha-< been  found  above  so  \aluabJemillu  trating 
the  general  method  of  suffix  formation  Yet  not  a  lew  ele- 
ments ol  Latin  orifjin  have  won  by  decrees  the  right  to  play 
an  attive  part  m  the  making  of  new  English  words  suih 
are  the  prtfixes  era  dis  re  the  suffixes  merit  es»  able  mis  te, 
me  jsm  fji  itid  otheri  nor  as  we  have  seen  is  the  poasi- 
biliti  tven  of  farther  additions  to  the  list  totally  cut  oft 
An  instiiice  of  a  lather  artifivial  and  abnormal  eitension  of 
formative  apparatus  wa'i  affiirded  us  by  the  mtroduction  of 
the  chemical  terminology  referred  to  in  the  last  lecture  (p 
12^),  the  modern  hiitory  of  scientihc  nomenclature  pre- 
sents other  similar  caies  and  the  exigencies  of  common  use, 
directed  by  the  custom  and  authority  ot  the  learned  may 
jet  ciuse  some  oi  theie  ingrafted  elements  to  germintte 
and  flounsh  as  integral  parts  of  the  general  s^  stem  of  speech 
No  such  results  are  at  all  bkelj  to  follow  from  the  combin- 
ation and  integration  of  elements  of  our  own  proper  lan- 
guage which  are  now  independent  Of  composition  as  a 
means  ol  enrichment  of  our  vocabulary  we  make  at  present 
but  a  limited  uie  steamhoat  and  railroad  are  familiar  repro- 
sentatnes  of  a  class  which  though  not  inconsiderable  m 
rumbert  forms  a  far  less  proportion  of  the  modem  growth 
11   our  tongue  than  m  most  others  of  its  kindred. 

Such  of  the  needs  of  language -making  as  are  not  supplied 
by  ua  in  the  methods  already  noticed  are  satisfied  by  the 
boFUDwing  of  words  from  other  tongues  ;  and  this,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  an  expedient  to  whicli  excessive  resort  is  had 
in    English.     Our   dictionaries   have   been   filled  up  with 
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thoiisands  upon  thousands  of  Greek  and  Latin  words;  and 
thousands  more,  too  purely  tecbuical  as  yet  to  be  admitted 
into  the  dictionaries,  are  current  among  certain  classes  of 
our  community.  The  circumstances,  external  and  internal, 
which  give  such  prevalence  among  us  to  this  mode  of  lin- 
guistic growth,  are  many  and  various.  First  among  them, 
we  may  refer  to  the  scantiness  of  our  formative  apparatus, 
and  the  indisposition  to  an  estensive  production  of  new  com- 
pounds which  characterizes  our  speech  :  these  limitations  to 
the  capacity  of  internal  development  compel  a  recurrence 
to  external  wealth.  Then,  the  combination  into  which  our 
originally  Germanic  dialect  was  forced,  by  pressure  of  his- 
torical conditions,  with  the  Eomanic  tongue  of  the  conquer- 
ing Normans,  while  it  brought  immediately  into  generaJ  use 
a  host  of  terms  of  classical  origin,  opened  the  door  for  their 
indefinite  multiplication,  by  creating  analogies  to  which 
they  could  attach  themselves,  giving  them  such  support  in 
popular  usage  as  took  away  the  strangeness  of  aspect  which 
they  would  else  have  had.  Tet  it  is  true  that  the  words  of 
common  life,  those  which  every  English-speaking  child  learns 
first  and  continues  to  use  oftenest,  are  overwhelmingly  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  are  Germanic :  Latin  and  Greek  deriva- 
tives come  in  abundantly  with  culture,  learning,  special 
scientific  training.  And  this  explains  in  part  the  modern 
preponderance  of  such  derivatives.  The  knowledge  which 
they  are  introduced  to  represent  is  of  a  learned  cast,  not 
interesting  in  its  details  the  general  community  of  English 
speakers,  nor  accessible  to  them;  belonging,  rather,  to  a 
special  class,  which  feels  itself  more  closely  united  by  bonds 
of  community  with  like  classes  in  other  nations  than  with 
the  mass  of  its  own  countrymen.  There  is  a  fellowship,  a 
solidarity,  among  the  chemists  of  Europe  and  America,  for  in- 
stance, which  makes  them  name  things  on  principles  accepted 
among  themselves,  and  out  of  languages  known  alike  to  them 
all,  rather  than  out  of  the  stores  of  expression,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usages,  of  their  own  vernaculars.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  language  that  ever  existed  could  have  made 
provision  healthily,  from  its  own  internal  resources,  for  the 
expression  of  that  infinite  number  of  new  particulars  which 
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modem  science  has  been  pouring  in  of  late  upon  the  g 

aggregate  of  knowledge.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  per- 
plexity of  the  naturalist  who  returns  from  an  exploring  tour 
with  a  thousand  new  species  of  plants  and  animals,  if  he 
were  compelled  to  devise  vernacular  designations  for  them 
all !  And  how  useless  the  effort !  They  will  remain  for 
ever  unknown  to  nineteen  twentieths,  perhaps,  of  those  who 
speak  his  speech,  and  if  one  or  another  of  them  should  ever 
become  introduced  to  general  knowledge,  they  would  easily 
enough  acquire  familiar  names.  No  modern  language,  then, 
whatever  its  superiority  to  the  English  in  the  capacity  of 
internal  growth,  attempts  to  fill  such  departments  of  eipres 
sion  otherwise  than  by  borrowing  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  stores  so  rich,  so  accessible,  and 
so  manageable,  to  draw  upon.  The  names  of  animal  and 
vegetable  species,  of  their  parts  and  specific  differences,  oi 
mineral  elements  and  compounds,  of  processes  and  relations, 
and  80  forth,  are  Latin  or  Latinic  through  the  whole  civilized 
world.  If  the  German  is  more  inclined  to  favour  terms  o£ 
native  growth,  and  for  hydrogen,  oxygen,  acid,  says  "water-aub- 
Btance  "  {vangerstoff),  "  sour-substance  "  (maerstoff),  "  sour- 
ness," {saure),  and  the  like,  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  the  gain  is  of  appreciable  value.  We  have  seen  how 
.  little  the  act  of  association  which  binds  together  idea  and  sign 
is  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  etymological  suggestiveneas;  and 
the  forcing  of  a  great  variety  of  new  specific  meanings  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  upon  the  old  material  of  a  tongue  may 
make  quite  as  much  for  confusion  as  for  intelligibility  ana 
vividness  of  expression.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  com- 
munity to  provide  out  of  its  vernacular  resources  of  speech 
for  that  ordinary  grovrth  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
wisdom  which  comes  in  the  main  by  the  working  over  of 
conceptions  already  acquired  and  named,  and  only  in  lesser 
degi'ee  by  the  apprehension  of  new  particulars  ;  but  we  have 
only  to  rejoice  that  our  language  is  by  fortunate  circum- 
Biimces  saved  from  a  strain  which  the  present  conditiona 
of  our  culture  would  otherwise  have  put  upon  it,  and  which 
is  more  severe  than  any  living  tongue  has  ever  been  obliged 
to  endu"e. 
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But  even  things  of  the  tio^t  common  use  and  knowledge 
come  to  bear  with  ua  deaignations  of  learned  and  artificial 
make  A  certain  showy  flower,  introduced  not  very  long 
ago  b>  leimed  intervention  to  the  parterrea  of  the  wealthy, 
but  now  found  in  eiery  poor  man'a  garden,  and  almost  aa 
lamihar  as  the  «un  flower  or  the  rose,  is  known  only  by  the 
n^me  dahlia  gnen  ifc  by  ita  totauical  deacriber  in  honour  of 
an  earlier  botanist  Dahl  The  telegraph,  &  scientific  device, 
keepa  its  foreign  scwntihi  title,  not  in  our  own  country  only, 
but  all  over  the  globe  ilthough  it  has  become  an  institution 
almost  aa  universal  and  indispensable  as  the  post,  A  aub- 
etance  over  whose  diiLOieri  and  application  no  small  part  of 
our  community  has  gone  wild  within  the  past  few  years,  has 
not  retained  its  honest  English  appellation  of  roclc  oil, 
or  mineral  oil  but  has  accepted  from  the  learned  the  ec[uiva. 
lent  Latin  name  petroleum  and  is  so  called  by  mllHons  who 
1  ave  no  knowledge  whateipr  of  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  term  The  influence  of  the  learned  class  in  the  pro- 
cess of  English  nime«  gmng  has  heen  for  many  centuries  a 
growing  one  and  has  now  become  greatly  predominant;  and 
with  it  his  grown  somewhat  unduly,  the  introduction  of 
classic  word  and  phrtse  to  supplement,  or  even  to  replace, 
native  English  expression  There  is  a  pedantically  learned 
■tyle  which  founds  itself  on  the  Latin  dictionary  rather  thaa 
the  English  and  discourses  in  a  manner  half  unintelligible 
except  to  the  classicilly  educated ;  hut  this  is  only  the  fool- 
ish exaggeration  oJ  a  tendency  which  haa  become  by  degreea 
an  integral  part  of  Engbsh  speech.  To  draw  in  like  manner 
upon  the  resourtes  ot  any  other  tongue  (as,  for  instance, 
upon  the  Grerman)  would  be  a  fault  of  a  very  ditferent  cha- 
racter—  a  pure  impossibilitT,  an  intolerable  affectation, 
because  unsupported  by  anything  ia  the  previous  usagea  of 
our  mother- tongue 

We  see  tl  en  that  the  most  obvious  and  striking  peculi- 
irity  of  English  linguistic  growth,  the  wholesale  importation 
ol  fiieign  terms  i>  one  hy  which  it  differs  only  in  degree 
from  other  linguistic  growth  ancient  and  modern,  and  that 
this  degree  ot  diflerence  is  explained  hy  the  circumatancea 
of  the   ase — the  learned  character  of  much  of  the  knowledge 
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deaanding  repreaentation,  the  sluggialiaess  of  the  native 
processes  of  word-formation,  and  the  presence  of  numerous 
words  of  classic  origin  in  our  familiar  speech ;  all  which 
circumstances  have  begotteo  and  fostered  a  habit  of  resorting 
more  and  more  for  the  supply  of  new  needs  to  the  accessible 
and  abundant  stores  of  classical  expression.  The  determining 
causes  are  wholly  historical.  The  inaptness  for  internal  de- 
velopment, the  aptness  to  borrow,  which  distinguish  our 
language  from  others  of  Germanic  origin,  are  boMi  mainly 
traceable  to  the  Normaa  iuvasion.  In  consequence  of  that 
event  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  for  a  time  in  danger  of  extinc 
tion  or  of  reduction  to  the  rank  ot  a  vulgar  paton  Political 
conditions  severing  Anglo  Norman  interests  Irom  tho  e  of 
the  continent  and  originating  a  common  English  feelmg  in 
the  whole  population  notwithstanding  its  diverse  elements 
led  to  a  fusion  of  Norman  French  and  bason  English  m  tead 
of  a  diHplacement  of  the  tatter  by  the  former  but  when  the 
new  tongue  came  fortl  it  was  found  shorn  ot  much  of  its 
grammatical  powei  grejtly  altered  m  itf  forms  and  modes 
of  eonstructun  Ihe  pur  ty  and  directness  of  linguistic 
tradition  had  been  broken  up  the  conservatie  it  flueuce 
exercised  uj  on  the  foundati  n  language  by  the  cultivated 
class  of  its  speakers  had  been  for  a  tnie  destrojed  and 
popular  maccutacies  and  corriift  oni  allowed  full  sw  \y  a 
mode  of  speech  was  learned  by  cons  derable  masses  ot  a  popu 
htionto  whose  fathers  it  was  strange  and  bar!  arous  the 
rest  had  admittei  to  their  duly  aid  f im  liar  use  a  bo^t  o* 
new  words  m  which  their  old  gj  paratus  of  milect  on  sat 
strtn^ely  and  this  wis  tl  e  result  So  is  it  1  kJy  e  ei  to 
be  when  the  ii  teiminghngon  nearly  cq lal  ttnns  ot  ra  es  of 
dnerae  speech  laoues  in  tie  elaboratioi  bj  mutual  a  con  no 
dation  and  coij.ronise  ot  a  neiv  mixed  dialect  wbi  h  all 
si  all  learn  and  use  alike 

"We  mu  t  be  careful  not  to  mi  tale  the  nature  f  the 
obstacle  which  pr  vents  the  liberal  mereaae  of  our  vocabularv 
by  n  eai  8  of  c  mb  nation  ot  old  materials  Ifc  is  wholly  sub 
jeetne  coi  sistmg  in  our  habits  and  prettiences  There  is 
barlly  a  comiound  formed  in  Geiman  f  r  sanpie  whi  h 
would  not   it  liteially  translated  b>  in  L  „liah  c  mpound, 
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be  understood,  and  which  we  might  not  therefore  imitate,  H 
intelligibility  were  all  that  we  had  to  consult  in  our  word- 
making.  But  we  are  obliged  also  to  have  in  view  the  pre- 
possessions of  the  community  ;  and  this  is  not  a  thing  which 
they  are  used  to  and  will  approve.  The  whole  process  of 
language -making  and  language- changing,  in  all  its  difl'erent 
departments,  is  composed  of  single  acts,  performed  by  indi- 
viduals ;  yet  each  act  is  determined,  not  alone  by  the  needs 
of  the  particular  case,  but  also  by  the  general  usages  of  the 
community  as  acting  in  and  represented  by  the  individual ; 
so  that,  in  its  initiation  as  well  as  its  acceptance  and  ratifi- 
cation, it  is  virtually  the  act  of  the  community,  aa  truly  eoE- 
ventional  as  if  men  held  a  meeting  for  its  discussion  and 
decision. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  chiefly  the  efi'ect  of  cireum- 
Btances  upon  the  growth  of  language,  its  enrichment  with 
the  means  of  designating  new  conceptions  and  representing 
new  judgments.  We  have  also  briefly  to  examine  their 
influence  upon  linguistic  decay,  upon  phonetic  change  and 
grammatical  corruption.  These,  as  has  been  already  suffi. 
ciently  pointed  out,  are  the  result  of  the  defective  tradition 
of  language  ;  by  carelessness  in  the  acquisition  of  words,  or 
by  inaccuracy  in  their  reproduction,  men  change  from 
generation  to  generation  the  speech  which  they  transmit. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  everything  which  assists  the  accuracy 
of  linguistic  tradition  tends  to  preserve  the  phonetic  and 
grammatical  structure  of  language  from  alteration.  Where 
speech  is  most  unconsciously  employed,  with  most  exclusive 
attention  to  the  needs  and  conveniences  ot  the  moment,  with 
least  regard  to  its  mhented  usages,  there  its  changes  are 
rifest.  Any  introduction  ot  the  element  of  reflection  is  con- 
servative in  it*"  eflect  A  people  that  thmk  of  their  speech, 
talk  about  it,  observe  and  deduce  its  rules  and  usages,  will 
alter  it  but  slowly  A  tendency  to  do  this  sometimes  forma 
a  part  of  a  nation's  peculiar  character,  being  the  result  of 
qualities  and  circumstances  which  it  is  well-nigh  or  quite 
impossible  to  trace  out  and  explain  ;  but  often  it  is  called 
forth,  or  fai  oured  and  strengthened,  by  very  obvious  con- 
ditions;   by  admiring  imitation  of  the  ways  and  words  of 
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them  of  old  bime  ;  by  the  poises'iioQ  of  a  trad  tional  1  tera- 
ture  ;  but,  most  of  all  by  a  recorded  literature  the  !  j,hit  of 
writing,  and  a  system  jt  matrucfion  Culture  and  eduLition 
are  tho  most  powerful  of  all  the  fortes  which  oppose  lin 
guiatic  change.  The  smillest  concenable  alteratue  influence 
will  emanate  from  one  who  haa  been  trained  to  speak 
correctly  by  a  coascioiia  effort  and  who  la  accu'stomed  to 
write  what  he  aaya  almost  as  frtquently  and  mtnrally  aa  he 
speaks  it.  Words  m  their  tiue  form  and  independent 
entity,  are  too  distinctly  present  to  his  mind  tor  him  to  take 
part  either  in  their  tusioQ  or  mutilation  Hence  tl  e  eflect 
of  literary  culture  is  to  fix  a  languige  m  the  cjndition  in 
which  it  happens  to  bo  found  to  assure  to  it  the  continued 
possession  of  the  foimatue  ].roce3se8  whith  are  then  actne 
in  its  development  but  to  check  or  altogether  prevent  its 
acquisition  of  any  others  ,  to  turn  ita  prevailing  habits  into 
unalterable  laws ;  and  to  maintain  its  phonetic  character 
against  anything  but  the  n  est  gradual  and  lusi lions  change 
Thus  far  in  the  h  story  of  the  world  this  kind  of  con- 
aervative  influence  his  usually  been  active  only  n  ithm  the 
limits  of  a  class  ;  a  learned  or  priestly  caste  has  become  the 
guardian  of  the  national  literature  and  the  conservator  of  tho 
tongue  in  which  it  was  written  ;  while  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  both  have  grown  strange  and  unfamiliar.  Deprived 
of  the  popular  support,  the  cultivated  dialect  has  at  once 
begun  to  lose  its  vitality  ;  for  no  language  can  remain  alive 
which  is  not  answering  all  the  infinitely  varied  needs  of  a 
whole  community,  and  adapting  itself  in  every  part  to  their 
changes  ;  it  is  stinted  of  its  natural  and  necessary  growth 
when  it  is  divorced  from  general  use  and  made  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  class.  Thus  there  come  to  exist  among  the 
same  people  two  separate  tongues  ;  the  one  an  inheritance 
from  the  past,  becoming  ever  more  stiff  and  constrained, 
and  employable  only  for  special  uses ;  the  other  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  present,  growing  constantly  more  unlike  the 
other  by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  linguiatic 
change ;  full  of  inaccuracies  and  corruptions,  if  we  choose 
to  call  tbem  ao,  but  also  full  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life, 
■*li!ch  enables  it  finally  to  overthrow  and  replace  the  learuei} 
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or  sacred  dialed,  of  whieli  it  ia  the  offspring.  SutL  lias  been 
the  origin  and  such  the  fate  of  all  the  leirned  dialects  which, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  preserved  as  "  dead 
languages,"  for  the  purposes  of  learned  communication,  after 
losing  their  character  as  the  vernacular  speech  of  a  com- 
munity :  for  instance,  the  ancient  Egyptian,  long  kept  up  for 
sacred  uses,  and  written  in  the  hieroglyphic  signs,  after  both 
language  and  letters  had  in  popular  use  tiken  on  another 
term,  the  Zend,  in  the  keeping  of  the  mimsfers  of  Zoro- 
aster s  doctrine  the  Sau'fkrit  e\  en  j  et  taught  m  the  Brah- 
nianic  schoola  of  India,  amid  the  Babel  of  modern  dialects, 
its  descendanta  ,  the  Latin,  the  common  Imguage  of  the 
educated  through  all  Europe,  tor  centuries  duting  which 
the  later  tonus  of  Eoraanu  speech,  now  the  vehicles  of  a 
culture  superior  to  that  of  Qreeie  and  Eome  were  mere 
barbarous ^a(o (A  E\ery  dialect  which  la  made  the  subject 
of  literary  culture  is  liable  to  the  fate  ot  the  Litm ,  aris- 
tocraty  and  extlusii eness  tend  to  fanal  o^eithiow,  m  Ian- 
guige  as  m  politics,  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  many 
are  more  important  than  those  oi  the  fen ,  and  mu'jt  m  the 
end  prevail.  True  linguistic  eouBervatism  consists  m  estab- 
lishing an  educated  and  virtuous  democracy,  in  enlisting  the 
whole  community,  by  means  of  a  thorough  and  pervading 
education,  in  the  proper  and  healthy  preservation  of  the 
accepted  usages  of  correct  speech — and  then  in  letting 
whatever  change  must  and  will  come  take  its  course.  There 
is  a  purism  which,  whOe  it  seeks  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  language,  in  effect  stifles  its  growth :  to  be  too  fearful  of 
new  words  and  phrases,  new  meanings,  familiar  and  collo- 
quial espresaiona,  is  little  less  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  a 
■poken  tongue  than  to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme 

It  IS  hardly  needtul  to  point  out  that  these  desirable  con- 
ditions are  much  more  nearly  realized  m  the  case  ot  our 
modern  cultivated  and  Iiterarj  languages  than  m  those  of 
olden  time,  and  that  the  former  have,  in  all  humim  proba- 
bility, a  destiny  before  them  lerv  different  from  that  of  the 
latter  In  the  preaent  constitution  of  society  among  the 
euli:;htened  u'itions  of  Europe  and  Ameiica,  the  forces  con- 
ietvative  of  the  general  puiity  of  language  have  attained  a 
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development  and  energy  to  wLich.  only  a  diatant  approach 
waa  made  under  the  moat  favourable  circumstance  a  in 
ancient  times.  The  conscious  and  reflective  users  of  speech, 
the  instructed  and  cultivated,  the  writera  of  their  thoughts, 
have  become  everywhere  a  class  powerful  in  numbers  as  well 
as  dominant  in  influence.  Education,  no  longer  confined 
to  the  upper  layer,  more  or  less  pervades  the  whole  masa  of 
the  people.  Books  are  in  every  one'a  hands,  assimilating 
and  eatabiishing  the  writtenand  apoken  usages  of  all.  That 
form  of  the  common  speech  in  each  country  which  haa 
enlisted'in  ita  aiipport  the  heat  minda,  the  aweeteat  and  most 
sonorous  tongue,  ia  ever  gaining  ground  upon  the  others, 
Hupplanting  their  usages,  and  promising  to  become  and  to 
continue  the  true  popular  language. 

In  America,  the  influences  we  have  now  been  considering 
wear  a  somewhat  peculiar  form.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
educated  claaa  nowhere  else  embraces  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  community,  or  has  so  vast  a  collective  force  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  and  partly  for  this  very  reason,  the  highest  and 
beat- educated  class  have  less  power  here  than  in  the  less 
democratic  countries  of  the  Old  World;  the  low-toned  party 
newspaper  ia  too  much  the  type  of  the  prevailing  literary 
influence  by  which  the  style  of  speech  of  our  rising  gener- 
ation is  moulding.  A  tendency  to  slang,  to  colloquial 
inelegaucies,  and  even  vulgarities,  is  the  besetting  sin 
against  which  we,  as  Americana,  have  especially  to  guard  and 
to  atruggle.  To  attain  that  thorougK  democracy  which  ia 
the  best  life  and  vigour  of  language,  to  keep  our  English 
speech  vivid  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  whole  people, 
we  should  not  bring  down  the  tone  and  style  of  the  highest, 
nor  average  thoae  of  all  clasaea ;  we  ahould  rather  lift  up  the 
lower  to  the  level  of  the  higher. 

Out  review  of  the  cauaea  which  determine  the  reapective 
part  played  by  the  different  processes  of  linguistic  growth, 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  severally  act,  ia  far  from  being 
eshaustive.  To  treat  the  subject  with  thoroughness  would 
req-  lire  a  treatise.  Parts  of  it  are  of  extreme  subtlety  and 
difBculty.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  almost  solely  to 
external  hiatorical  circumstance  a,  those  of  which  the  eflect 
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ie  most  easily  traced.  "We  have  but  tinted  here  and  there 
at  the  more  recondite  and  moat  potent  influences  which  are 
deep-seated  in  the  individual  character  of  different  toDgues 
and  the  qualities  of  the  people  vrho  speak  them.  That 
complex  and  intricate  combination  of  native  capacities  and 
dispositions,  acquired  and  inherited  habits,  and  guiding 
circumatanees,  of  which,  in  each  individual  community,  the 
form  and  development  of  the  common  speech  ia  a  product,  is 
in  no  two  communities  the  aame,  and  everywhere  requires  a 
special  and  detailed  study  in  order  to  ita  comprehension. 
Ethnologiata  are  obliged,  in  the  main,  to  take  the  differences 
of  national  character  as  ultimate  facts,  content  with  setting 
them  clearly  forth,  not  claiming  to  explain  them ;  and  a  like 
necessity  rests  upon  the  linguist  as  regards  linguistic  differ- 
ences :  not  only  can  he  not  account  for  the  presence  of 
peculiarities  of  character  which  determine  peculiarities  of 
speech,  but  even  their  analysis  eludes  his  search ;  they 
manifest  themselves  only  in  these  special  effects,  and  are  not 
othem-ise  demonstrable.  To  ascribe  the  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  linguistic  growth  directly  to  "  physical  causes,"  to 
make  them  dependent  on  "  peculiarities  of  organization," 
whether  cerebral,  laryngal,  or  other,  is  wholly  meaningless 
and  futile.  Language  is  not  a  physical  product,  but  a 
human  institution,  preserved,  perpetuated,  and  changed,  by 
free  human  action.  Nothing  but  education  and  habit  limits 
any  man  to  the  idiom  in  the  possession  of  which  he  baa  grown 
up ;  within  the  community  of  speakers  of  the  same  tongue 
may  readily  be  found  persons  with  endowments  as  unlike,  in 
degree  and  kind,  as  those  which  characterize  the  average  men 
of  distant  and  diverse  races.  Physical  causes  do,  indeed, 
affect  language,  but  only  in  two  ways :  first,  as  they  change 
the  circumstances  to  which  men  have  to  adapt  their  speech  ; 
and  second,  as  they  alter  men's  nature  and  disposition. 
Every  physical  cause  requires  to  be  transmuted  into  a  motive 
or  a  mental  tendency,  before  it  can  affect  the  signs  by  which 
we  represent  our  mental  acts.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  physical  circumstances  do  produce  a  permanent  effect 
tpon  the  characteristicsof  race,  internal  as  well  as  esternal, 
Bnd  BO  upon  those,  among  the  rest,  which  govern  iinguistia 
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development ;  but  in  what  measure,  at  what  rate,  and 
through  what  details  of  change,  ia  as  yet  matter  of  the  widest 
diffe-ence  of  opinion  and  tlie  livelieat  eootroveray.  There 
ftre  headlong  materialists  who  pronounce  man  the  slave  and 
Bport  of  nature,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  external  forces 
amid  which  he  eiists,  and  who  claim  that  his  history  may  be 
explained  and  foretold  by  meana  of  a  knowledge  of  those 
forces  ;  when  as  yet  they  haye  not  found  out  even  the  A-B- 
C  of  the  modes  in  which  human  nature  is  moulded  by  ita 
surroundiuga.  These  men  have  their  counterparts  also 
among  students  of  language.  But,  whatever  may  be  hoped 
from  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  at  present  nothing  of  value 
has  been  done  toward  showing  how  linguistic  growth  ia 
affected  in  itB  kind  and  rate  by  physical  causes.  There  is  no 
human  dialect  which  might  not  maintain  itself  essentially 
unaltered  in  structure,  though  carried  to  climee  very  unlike 
those  in  which  it  had  grown  up,  and  though  employed  by  a 
people  whose  culture  and  mode  of  life  was  rapidly  varying ; 
emigration,  often  assumed  to  be  the  chief  and  most  powerful 
cause  of  linguistic  change,  also  often  appears  to  exercise  a 
conservative  influence.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  language 
may  rapidly  disintegrate,  or  undergo  phonetic  transform- 
ation, or  vary  the  substance  of  ita  vocabulary,  without  mov- 
ing from  the  region  of  its  origin,  or  becoming  the  organ  of 
other  conditions  of  human  life.  When  linguistic  scholars 
can  fully  account  for  such  facts  as  that  the  Icelandic  ia  the 
most  antiijue  in  form  of  the  idioms  of  ita  &mily,  that  the 
Lithuanian  has  preserved  more  of  the  primitive  apparatus  of 
Indo-European  inflection  than  any  other  known  tongue  of 
modem  times,  that  the  Armenian  has  become  with  difficulty 
recognizable  as  an  Iranian  dialect,  that  the  Melanesian, 
African,  and  American  languages  are  the  moat  changeful  of 
humap  fdiraB  of  speech — ^then,  perhaps,  they  may  claim  to 
comprehend  the  circumstances  that  regulate  the  growth  of 
language. 

]'he  variation  of  language  in  space,  its  change  from 
one  region  to  another,  is  a  not  leas  obvious  fact  than  ita 
variation  in  time,  its  change  from  one  epoch  to  another. 
The  earth  ia  filled  with  almost  numberleaa  dialects,  differing 
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from  one  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  eonie  of 
them,  at  least,  we  know  by  hiatorical  evidence  to  be  descend- 
ants of  a  common  original.  This  state  of  thinga  finds  its 
ready  and  simple  explanafcioa  in  the  principles  which  have 
been  already  laid  down ;  they  will  demand,  therefore,  but  a 
brief  application  and  further  illustration. 

We  have  been  speaking,  when  treating  of  the  growth  of 
language,  of  vital  processes,  as  going  on  in  the  body  of 
speech  itself,  like  the  process  of  fermentation  in  bread,  or  of 
the  displacement  and  replacement  of  tissues  in  an  animal 
organism.  But  we  have  been  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  word  "  process  "  was  thus  used  only  in 
a  figurative  sens&  Every  item  of  change  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  growth  of  human  speech  is  ultimately  a  result 
of  the  conscious  efi'ort  of  human  beings.  In  language,  the 
atoms  which  compose  the  fermenting  mass  and  the  growing 
tissue  are  not  inert  matter,  acted  on  by  laws  of  combination 
and  affinity,  but  intelligent  creatures,  themselves  acting  for 
a  purpose.  A  process  of  linguistic  growth,  then,  is  only  the 
eollective  effect,  in  a  given  direction,  of  the  acts  of  a  number 
of  separate  individuals,  guided  by  the  preferences,  and  con- 
trolled  by  the  assent,  of  the  community  of  which  those  indi- 
viduals form  a  part.  And  upon  the  joint  and  reciprocal 
action  on  langaage  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
depend  all  the  phenomena  of  dialectic  separation  and  co- 
-atescence. 
_  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  infinite  diver- 
eity  of  character  and  circumstance  in  the  intelligent  beings 
who  have  language  in  charge  must  tend  to  infinite  diversity 
in  their  action  and  its  products.  Each  independent  mind, 
working  unrestrainedly  according  to  its  own  impulses,  would 
impress  upon  the  development  of  speech  a  somewhat  different 
history.  It  was  shown  almost  at  the  beginning  of  our  dis- 
cussions (p.  22)  that^no^two  men  speak  exactly  the  same 
tongue :  of  course,  then,  they  would  not  propagate  the  same. 
Each  has  his  own  vocabulary,  his  own  pet  words  and  phrases, 
his  own  deviations  from  the  normal  standard  of  pronunciation, 
of  construction,  of  grammar ;  the  needs  of  each  are  in  some 
degree  unlike  those  of  others ;  his  mind  is  somewhat  difior- 
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ently  inipresaed  and  guided  by  feelings  ani  esperiences, 
differen'jly  swayed  by  the  weight  of  existing  analogies.  Such 
tendency  to  variation  is,  to  be  sure,  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits ;  individual  speakers  of  English  would  not,  if 
left  to  thcic  own  devices,  rush  madly  oif  toward  a  Choctaw 
or  Kamchafclian  model  of  speech  ;  yet  its  results  are  by  no 
means  imperceptible  or  insignificant ;  it  is  like  the  variation 
of  the  separate  individuals  of  a  species  of  plants  or  animals 
in  respect  to  traits  of  structure  and  disposition,  which,  how- 
ever slow  its  progress,  would  finally,  if  sufi^ered  to  accumu- 
late its  effects,  break  up  the  species  into  well-marked 
varieties.  Linguistic  development  is  thus  made  up,  as  we 
may  fairly  express  it,  of  an  infinity  of  divergent  or  centrifu- 
gal forces. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  not  wanting  an  effective 
centripetal  force  also,  which  holds  all  the  others  in  check, 
which  resolves  them,  giving  value  to  that  part  of  each  which 
makes  in  a  certain  direction,  and  annulling  the  rest ;  this 
centripetal  force  is  the  necessity  of  communication.  Man 
is  no  soliloquist :  he  does  not  talk  for  his  own  diversion  and 
edification,  but  for  converse  with  his  fellows ;  and  that  would 
not  be  language  which  one  individual  alone  should  under- 
stand and  be  able  to  employ.  Every  one  is,  indeed,  as  wa 
have  already  seen,  engaged  in  his  way  and  measure  in  modi- 
iying  language ;  but  no  one's  action  affects  the  general 
speech,  unless  it  is  accepted  by  others,  and  ratified  in  their 
use.  Every  sign  which  I  utter,  I  utter  by  a  voluntary  effort 
of  my  organs,  over  which  my  will  has  indefeasible  control ; 
I  may  alter  the  sign  as  I  please,  and  to  any  extent,  even  to 
that  of  substituting  for  it  some  other  wholly  new  sign;  only, 
if  by  so  doing  I  shock  the  sense  of  those  about  me,  or  make 
myself  uninteiligiblo  to  them,  I  defeat  the  very  end  for  which 
I  speak  at  all.  This  is  the  consideration  which  restrains  me 
from  arbitrariness  and  license  in  the  modification  of  my 
speech,  and  which  makes  me  exert  my  individual  influence 
upon  it  only  through  and  by  the  community  of  which  I  am 
B  member.  If  those  who  form  one  community  do  not  talk 
alike,  and  cannot  understand  one  another,  the  fundament^ 
wid  essential  ofiice  of  speech  is  not  fulfilled.     Hence,  whftt- 
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ever  changes  a  language  may  undergo,  they  must  all  b« 
shared  iu  by  the  whole  community,  'Xhe  idiosyncrasies,  the 
sharp  angles  and  jutting  corners,  of  every  man's  idiom  must 
be  worn  off  by  attrition  against  those  with  which  it  comea  in 
contact  in  the  ordinary  mtenourae  of  life  that  the  cimmon 
tongue  may  become  a  rounded  unit  This  does  not  imply 
an  absolute  identity  of  dialett,  down  to  the  smallest  details, 
among  all  the  constituent  membeis  of  a  community  with  n 
certain  bmits — which  though  not  stnctly  dehnahle  are 
sufficiently  distinct  and  coercive  to  answer  their  practical 
purpose  periectly  well — each  one  may  be  as  original  as  he 
pleasLS  he  may  push  his  oddity  and  obscurity  to  the  very 
\erge  ot  the  whimsical  and  the  incomprehens  ble — cr  even 
beyond  it  il  he  do  nst  mmd  being  misunderstood  and 
'at  if  his  sense  of  his  own  individuility  be  so  es 
i  that  he  is  a  whole  community  a  world  to  himsell 
n  ist  tne  word  comn  unity  as  used  with  reference  to 
language  be  taken  in  a  too  reatntted  or  dehnite  sense  It 
baa  vanous  degrees  ot  extension,  and  bounds  within  bouuda 
the  san  e  person  may  belong  to  more  than  one  con  munity, 
usm^  in  e'lth  a  different  idiom  Fcr  instance  I  hive  as 
we  may  suppose  a  kind  of  home  dialect  containing  a,  certain 
proportion  of  baby  tali  ind  a  larger  of  favourite  colloquial 
lams  which  would  aound  a  httlo  queerly  if  they  w  ere  not 
uumtelligible  to  any  one  outride  of  my  family  c  rcle  as  an 
artisan  pursuing  \  special  branch  of  n  anufacture  ot  tiade 
or  as  cne  engaged  m  a  particulir  protession  or  study  or 
department  ot  art  I  am  a  member  of  another  commi^nity 
epeaking  a  language  to  tome  estent  pecubir  and  which 
nould  he  uudfratood  neither  by  my  wiie  and  children  nor 
by  the  majority  of  speakeis  of  Engbah  Thus  I  may  ha^e 
dived  deep  mto  the  mysteries  of  some  atheme  of  tran 
Bcendental  philosophy  or  searched  and  pondered  the  ulti 
mate  physic  d  constitution  of  atoms  and  it  I  should  dis 
course  to  a  gerei«kl  audience  of  that  which  to  me  is  full  ot 
profoundest  aignificance  and  interest  while  one  out  of 
twenty  perhaps  would  1^  ow  me  with  admiring  ajjreti't. 
tun  to  the  otl  r  n  neteen  I  ahjuld  aeem  an  in<  an  frehensi 
ble  ranter       But  eieu  as   a  general   speaker  of    ingl  sh, 
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qualified  to  me  it  and  converse  intelligently  with  others  who 
claim  the  same  title,  upon  matters  of  import  to  ua  all,  I 
may  have  my  speech  marked  more  or  less  strongly  with 
local  or  personal  peculiarities ;  it  may  exhibit  unusual  tones 
of  utterance,  or  unuanal  turns  of  phrase,  which,  if  I  woiild 
be  readily  and  thoroughly  understood,  I  must  endeavour  to 
avoid.  Now  all  these  differences  of  speech,  limited  as  their 
range  may  bo,  are  in  their  essential  nature  dialectic ;  the 
distinction  between  such  idioms,  as  we  may  properly  style 
them,  and  well-marked  dialects,  or  related  hut  independent 
languages,  is  one,  not  of  kind,  hut  only  of  degree.  For  I 
also  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  my  language  in  com- 
mon with  tho  Netherlander,  the  G-erman,  and  the  Swede,  to 
say  nothing  of  my  remoter  relations,  the  Russian,  the  Per- 
sian, and  the  Hindu  ;  and  if,  in  talking  with  any  one  of 
them,  I  could  only  manage  to  leave  out  of  my  conversation 
such  words  aa  belong  to  my  dialect  alone,  and  moreover,  not 
to  pronounce  the  rest  with  such  a  local  peculiarity  of  tone, 
nor  give  tliem  such  special  shades  of  meaning,  he  and  I 
might  get  along  together  famously,  each  of  us  understanding 
all  the  other  said.  I  can,  indeed,  make  calculations  and 
compose  mathematical  formiolas  with  him  all  day  long ;  or,  if 
■we  are  chemists,  we  can  compare  our  views  aa  to  the  consti- 
tution of  all  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  to  our  mu- 
tual edification ;  since,  as  regards  their  mathematical  and 
chemical  language,  their  systems  of  notation  and  nomen- 
clature, all  who  share  European  civilization  form  but  a  single 
community. 

There  is  room,  then,  for  all  that  diversity  which  was  shown 
in  our  first  lecture  to  belong  to  the  sprech  of  different  indi- 
viduals and  different  classes  in  the  same  community,  along 
with  that  general  correspondence  which  makes  them  speakers 
of  tte  same  language.  The  influence  of  community  works 
in  various  degrees,  and  within  various  limits,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  tho  community  by  which  it  la 
exercised.  The  whim  of  a  child  and  the  assent  of  ita 
parents  may  make  a  change  in  the  family  idiom ;  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  artisans  in  a  certain  branch  of  mechanical 
labour  is  enough  to  give  a  new  term  the  right  to  stand  in 
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their  tec  nic'al  vocabuhry  the  mdjority  <  f  ^  od  writer^!  and 
speakers  ot  Euglish  is  the  only  luthontv  whi  h  cdn  n  ake 
a  word  gool  Englnli  m  tl  e  p^  t  cf  on  tongue  that  we  all 
alike  use  ind  va  ue  while  aH  the  leirned  ot  Europe  mu--t 
loin  together  m  oider  to  alter  the  notation  of  a  number  or 
the  aymbol  of  a  chemical  element  Bat  the  principle  la 
everywhere  the  same  a^  mutual  mtelhgib  btj  i^  the  bond 
ivhich  maies  the  unity  of  a  language  so  the  ueuessity  of 
mutual  intelligibility  is  the  power  which  preserves  and  per 
petuates  that  unity 

If  communication  is  thus  the  assimilating  force  -which 
averages  and  harmonizes  the  effects  of  discordant  individual 
action  on  language,  keeping  it,  notwithstanding  its  incessant 
cbange3,_the  same  to  all  the  members  of  the  same  community, 
then  it  is  clear  that  everything  which  narrows  communica- 
tion, and  tends  to  the  isolation  of  communities,  favours  the 
aeparation  of  a  language  into  dialects;  while  all  that  eiteuds 
communication,  and  strengthens  the  ties  which  bind  togetjier 
the  parts  of  a  community,  tends  to  preserve  the  homogeneity- 
of  speech.  Suppose  a  race,  occupying  a  certain  tract  of 
country,  to  possess  a  single  tongue,  which  all  understand 
and  use  alike ;  then,  so  long  as  the  race  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  however  rapidly  its  language  may  yield  to  the 
irresistible  forces  which  produce  linguistic  growth,  all  will 
learn  from  each,  and  each  from  all ;  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  every  man  will  understand  his  neighbour,  what- 
ever difficulty  he  might  find  in  conversing  with  the  spirit  of 
his  great-grandfather,  or  some  yet  remoter  ancestor.  But  if 
therace  grows  in  numbers,  spreading  itself  over  region  after 
region,  sending  out  colonies  to  distant  lands,  its  uniformity 
of  speech  is  exposed  to  serious  danger,  and  can  only  be  saved 
by  specially  favouring  circumtances  and  conditiqns.  And 
these  conditions  are  yet  more  esclusively  of  an  externaa 
character  than  those  which,  aa  we  lately  saw,  determine  the 
mode  and  rate  of  linguistic  change  in  general :  they  consist 
mainly  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  cultuie  enjoyed  and  the 
effects  which  this  naturally  produces.  In  a  low  state  oi 
civilization,  the  maintenance  of  community  over  a  wide, 
ext«nt  of  country  is  altogether  impracticable;  the  tendencj' 
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to  segregation  is  paramount ;  local  and  claimiah  feeling 
prevaiis,  stifling  the  growth  of  any  wider  and  nobler 
sense  of  national  unity  and  common  intereata;  each  little 
tribe  or  section  ia  jealous  of  and  dreads  the  reat ;  tho 
struggle  for  existence  arrays  them  ia  hostility  against  each 
other ;  or,  at  the  teat,  the  means  of  constant  and  thorough 
communication  among  individuals  of  the  different  parta  of 
the  country  is  wanting,  along  with  the  feelings  which  should 
impel  to  it.  Thus  all  the  diversifying  tendencies  are  left  to 
run  their  course  unchecked  j'varieties  of  circumstance  and 
experience,  the  subtler  and  more  indirect  influences  of 
climate  and  mode  of  life,  the  yet  more  undefinable  agencies 
which  have  their  root  in  individual  and  national  caprice, 
gradually  accumulate  their  discordant  elTects  about  separate 
centres,  and  local  varieties  of  speech  arise,  vrhich  grow  into 
dialects,  and  these  into  distinct  and,  finally,  widely  dissimilar 
languages.  The  rate  at  which  this  separation  will  go  on 
depends,  of  course,  in  no  smaD  degree,  upon  the  genera* 
rate  of  change  of  the  common  speech;  as  the  dialects  can 
only  become  ditferent  by  growing  apart,  a  sluggishness  of 
growth  will  keep  them  longer  together — and  that,  not  by  ita 
direct  operation  alone,  but  also  by  giving  the  weat  forces  of 
an  imperfect  and  scanty  communication  opportunity  to  work 
more  effectively  in  counteraction  of  the  others.  Thus  all 
the  influences  which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  re- 
stricting the  variation  of  a  language  from  generation  to 
generation  are,  as  such,  equally  effective  in  checking  its 
variation  from  portion  to  portion  of  a  people.  But  the 
most  important  of  them  also  contribute  to  the  same  result 
in  another  way,  by  directly  strengthening  and  extending  the 
bonds  of  community.  Culture  and  enlightenment  give  a 
wonderful  cohesive  force ;  they  render  possible  a  wide  po- 
litical unity,  maintenance  of  the  same  institutions,  govern- 
ment under  the  same  laws ;  they  facilitate  community  of 
memories  and  traditions,  and  foster  national  feeling;  they 
create  the  wants  and  tastes  which  lead  the  people  of  differ- 
ent  regions  to  mix-with  and  aid  one  another,  and  they 
furnish  the  means  of  ready  and  frequent  intercourse :  all  of 
which  make  powerfully  for  linguistic  unity  also.     A  tr». 
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difcional  literature,  sacred  or  heroic,  tenda  effectively  in  the 
same  direction.  But  of  more  account  tiiaa  aO  is  a  written 
literature,  and  an  organized  and  pervading  system  of  in- 
stniction,  whereby  the  aame  espreaaions  for  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  experience  are  set  as  models  before  the  eyea  of  all, 
aai  the  most  far-reaching  and  effective  style  of  linguistio 
communication  is  establiahed. 

Moreover,  that  same  neeesaity  of  mutual  understanding 
which  makes  and  preservea  the  identity  of  language  through- 
out a  community  has  power  also  to  bring  forth  identity  out 
of  diversity.  No  necessary  and  indissoluble  tie  binds  any 
human  being  to  his  own  persona!  and  local  peculiaritiea  of 
idiom,  or  even  to  his  mother-tongue ;  babit  and  convenience 
alone  make  them  his ;  he  is  ever  read?  to  give  them  up  for 
others,  when  iircumitance^  make  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so. 
The  coarse  tud  broid  mouthed  lustic  whom  the  force  of 
inborn  chai:a4,ter  and  taltnt  brings  up  to  a  position  among 
cultivated  men  wears  oft  the  rudeness  of  his  native  diaioct, 
and  learns  to  speak  as  correctly  and  elegantly,  perhaps,  as 
one  who  hai  been  trained  from  hia  birth  after  the  best 
modela.  Tho^ie  who  tomo  up  trom  among  the  dialects  of 
every  part  ot  Britain  to  seek  their  fortune  m  the  metropolis 
acquire  some  one  of  the  forms  of  Engl  sh  speech  which 
flouriah  there ,  and,  e\  en  if  they  themselves  are  unable  ever 
to  rid  themselves  wholly  of  provincialisms,  their  children 
may  grow  iip  as  thorough  cockneys  as  if  their  families  had 
never  lived  out  of  hearing  of  Bow  bells.  Any  one  of  us  who 
goes  to  a  foreign  land  and  settles  there,  identifying  himself 
with  a  community  of  atrange  speech,  learns  to  talk  with 
them,  as  well  as  hia  previoualy  formed  habits  will  let  him, 
and  between  his  descendants  and  theirs  there  will  be  no 
ditference  of  language,  however  unlike  they^  may  be  in  hue 
and  feature.  If  adventurers  of  various  race  and  tongue 
combine  themselves  together  in  a  colony  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  some  wild  country,  their  speech  at  once  begins  to 
undergo  a  process  of  assilmilation,  which  sooner  or  later 
makes  it  one  and  homogeneous  :  how  rapidly  this  end  shall 
be  attain,ed,  and  whether  some  one  element  shall  absorb  the 
rest,  or  whether  all  shall  contribute  equally*  to  the  resulting 
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dialect,  must  be  determined  by  tiie  special  circumstances  of 
the  ease.  Of  the  multitudes  of  &ermatia  whom  emigratiori 
brings  to  our  shores,  some  establisli  themselves  together  ip 
considerable  numbers :  they  cover  with  their  settlements  n 
tract  in  the  West,  or  fill  a  quarter  in  some  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities.  They  form,  then,  a  kind  of  community  of 
their  own,  in  the  midst  of  the  greater  community  which 
surrounds  them,  having  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
the  latter,  but  not  absorbed  into  its  structure  :  there  aro 
enough  speakers  of  English  among  them  to  furnish  all  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  world  about  them  which 
they  need ;  they  aro  proud  of  their  German  nationality  and 
cling  to  it ;  they  have  their  own  schools,  papers,  books, 
preachers — and  their  language,  though  sure  to  yield  finally 
to  the  assimilating  influeuecs  which  surround  it,  may  be 
kept  up,  possibly,  for  generations.  So  also  with  a  crowd  of 
Irish,  clustered  together  in  a  vUlage  or  suburb,  breeding  iu 
and  iu,  deriving  their  scanty  instruction  from  special  schoola 
under  priestly  care :  their  characteriatie  brogue  and  other 
peculiarities  of  word  and  phrase  may  have  an  indefinite  lease 
of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  families  of  foreign  nation- 
ality scattered  in  less  numbers  among  us  can  make  no 
efiective  resistance  to  the  force  which  tends  to  identify  them 
thoroughly  with  the  community  of  English  speakers,  aud 
their  language  is  soon  given  up  for  ours. 

There  is  evidently  no  limit  to  the  scale  upon  which  such 
fusion  and  assimilation  of  speech  may  go  on.  The  same 
causes  which  lead  an  individual,  or  family,  or  group  of  fami- 
lies, to  learn  and  use  another  tongue  than  that  which  they 
themselves  or  their  lathers  have  been  accustomed  to  speak, 
may  be  by  historical  circumstances  made  operative  through- 
out a  whole  class,  or  over  a  whole  region.  "When  two  com- 
munities are  combined  into  one,  there  comes  to  be  but  one 
language  where  before  there  were  two.  A  multiplication  and 
strengthening  of  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  different 
sections  of  one  people  tends  directly  toward  the  efi^acement 
of  already  existing  varieties  of  dialect,  and  the  production  of 
linguistic  uniformity. 

Such  effacement  ai.d  assimilation  of  dialectic  varietiea, not 
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lesa  than  dissimilation  and  the  formation  of  new  dialects,  ar« 
ali  the  time  going  on  in  human  communitiea,  according  aa 
conditions  favour  the  one  or  the  other  claaa  of  effects;  and  a 
duo  consideration  of  both  is  necessarj,  if  we  would  compre- 
hend tho  history  of  any  tongue,  or  family  of  tongues.  Let 
us  look  at  one  or  two  examples,  which  shall  serve  to  illus- 
trate their  jomt  and  mutual  workings,  and  to  set  forth 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down. 

We  win  consider  first  the  history  of  that  one  among  the 
prominent  literary  languages  of  the  present  day  which  haa 
moat  recently  attained  its  position,  namely  the  German. 
Prom  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  G-ermany  haa  been  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  more  or  leaa  discordant  dialects,  each 
occupying  ita  own  limited  territory,  and  no  one  of  them 
better  entitled  than  any  other  to  set  itself  up  aa  the  norm 
of  correct  Gorman  speech.  How  far  back  their  separation 
goea,  it  is  impoasible  to  tell ;  whence,  when,  and  how  the 
first  Germanic  tribe  entered  central  Europe,  that  its  tongue 
might  become  there  the  mother  of  so  many  ianguagea,  crowd- 
ing Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  spreading,  through  Eng- 
land, even  to  the  shores  and  prairies  of  a  new  world ;  or 
whether  the  beginnings  of  dialectic  diviaion  were  made  before 
the  entrance  of  the  race  into  its  present  seats — these  are 
aecreta  which  will  never  be  fully  disclosed.  There  were 
sweeping  changes  in  the  range  and  character  of  the  Ger- 
manic dialects  during  those  agea  of  migration  and  atrife 
when  Germany  and  Eome  wero  carrying  on  their  life  and 
death  struggle.  "Whole  branches  of  the  German  race,  among 
them  some  of  the  most  renowned  and  mighty,  aa  the  Goths 
and  Tandala,  wholly  lost  their  existence  as  separate  com- 
munities, being  scattered  and  absorbed  into  other  com- 
munitiea,  and  their  languages  also  ceased  to  exist.  Leagues 
and  migrations,  intestine  struggles  and  foreign  conquests, 
produced  fusions  and  absorptions,  extensions,  contractions, 
and  estinetions,  in  manifold  variety  ;  but  without  any 
tendency  to  a  general  unity :  and  three  centuiiea  and  a  ha^ 
»go,  when  the  modem  German  firat  put  forth  its  claim  to 
»(and  aa  the  common  language  of  Germany,  there  was  in 
that  country  the  samo  Babel  of  discordant  speech  as  at  the 
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Christian  era.  Sinee  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
the  b^hmings  of  civilization,  more  than  one  of  the  High- 
Q-ernian  dialects,  as  they  are  calied,  the  dialects  of  central 
and  southern  Gfermany,  had  been  for  a  season  the  subject 
of  literary  culture.  This  was  the  case  with  the  idioms,  in 
succession,  of  the  ilemannic,  Frankish,  and  Bavarian  divi. 
sions  of  the  race,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  then,  for  a  time,  the  Swabian  dialect  gained  the 
preeminence,  and  in  it  was  produced  a  rich  and  noble  legend- 
ary literature,  containing  precious  memorials  of  national 
heroic  story,  and  still  studied  and  valued  wherever  the  Grer- 
man  tongue  is  spoken.  Hero  was  a  promising  beginning  for 
a  truly  national  language,  but  the  conditions  of  the  times 
■were  not  yet  such  as  to  give  the  movement  lasting  and  assured 
success.  Three  centuries  later  began  the  grand  national  up- 
heaval of  the  Reformation.  The  writings  of  Luther,  multi- 
plied and  armed  with  a  hundred-fold  force  by  thfe  new  art  of 
printing,  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  to  nearly 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people,  awakening  everywhere  a 
vivid  enthusiasm.  The  language  he  used  was  not  the  local 
dialect  of  a  district,  but  one  which  had  already  a  better 
claim  than  any  other  to  the  character  of  a  general  German 
language :  it  was  the  court  and  official  speech  of  the  principal 
kingdoms  of  central  and  southern  Germany,  made  up  of 
Swahian,  Austrian,  and  other  dialectic  elements.*  To  a  lan- 
guage so  accredited,  the  internal  impulse  of  the  religious 
excitement  and  the  political  revolutions  accompanying  it, 
and  the  estemal  influence  of  the  press,  which  brought  its 
literature,  and  especially  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
into  every  reading  family,  were  enough  to  give  a  common 
currency,  a  general  value.  It  was  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  as  the  most  cultivated  form  of  German  speech  ; 
it  was  acknowledged  and  accepted  as  the  dialect  of  highest 
rank,  the  only  fitting  organ  of  communication  among  the 
educated  and  refined.  Prom  that  time  to  the  present,  ira 
influence  and  power  have  gone  on  increasing.  It  is  tke 
vehicle  of  literature  and  instruction  everywhere,'  "Whatever 
may  be  the  speech  of  the  lower  classes  in  any  section,  the 
•  See  Schleicher,  Leulschs  Spriwbe,  p.  107  seij. 
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edurated,  tboae  who  maKe  up  good  sonety,  speak  tha 
hteiiiy  Qermin,  their  thildreu  ire  trameii  m  it,  nothing 
else  18  written  The  popular  dialects  are  'itiU  is  numeioua 
as  ever,  because  education  13  not  per\adiug  and  thorough 
enough  to  estirpite  them  ,  and  their  es:i-<tenee  may  he  pro- 
longed for  an  indefinite  peiiod  ,  hut  the  literary  langujge 
eiercise'i  a  powerfully  repressing  and  aisiimhting  effect 
upon  them  all ,  it  has  lessened  their  rank  and  lowered  their 
chara^-ter,  by  withdraKmg  ftom  them  in  great  measiiie  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  cultivated  ,  it  his  leavened  them 
all  with  it«i  miterial  and  its  usage  a ,  -^nd  it  may  finally 
succeed  in  crowding  them  altogether  out  of  use  Its  away 
extends  just  es  fai  as  the  externil  influences  whith  estab- 
lished it  reach  it  is  not  confined  to  the  tenitory  occupied 
by  the  High  Q-etman  dialects,  its  nearest  kindred  ,  the 
people  of  the  northern  piovmcea  alno,  ipeakmg  tongues  of 
Low  Geiman  descent,  which  are  much  mine  nearh  related 
with  the  NetherUndish,  or  e\en  with  the  Ei  ghsh,  are  drawn 
by  the  ties  of  pohticil,  aocial,  and  religious  community  nith 
the  rest  of  Germany  to  accept  and  use  it  "While,  on  the 
other  hand,  political  independence,  aided  hy  diversity  of 
social  and  religion's  usages,  has  given  a  separate  existence 
as  a  literary  language  to  the  Dutch  or  Netherlmdish  and 
yet  more  notably  to  the  English  descendants  of  dialects 
originallv  undistinguished  imong  the  erond  ctt  Low-&ennan 
idioms  which  lined  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea 

The  history  of  mcft  other  literary  languages  is  of  the 
same  character  with  that  which  we  have  just  been  eiamin- 
mg  Eieh  was,  at  the  outset,  one  out  of  a  nuniher  of  kin- 
dred but  more  or  less  diverse  forms  of  speech,  and  the 
predominance  which  it  came  to  gdin  over  them  was  the  re- 
sult, not  ol  its  mheient  menta  aa  an  instrument  ot  thought 
and  means  of  communication,  but  of  outward  circumsitances, 
which  niade  its  U'fages  worth  the  acq^uiaition  of  a  wider  and 
wider  community  Thus  the  parent  language  ot  the  modern 
Eiench  nas  the  vema,eular  speech  of  only  a  small  pait  of 
the  population  of  Prance,  tnd  it  long  had  a  rivil,  and 
almost  a  superior,  in  the  early  and  highly  cultivated  dialect 
of  southern  France,  the  Proveu^al,  or  langue   d'oc ;    nor, 
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if  the  kingdom  of  Toulouae  had  maintained  itself,  woiJd  tlio 
Matter  e*Br  have  yielded  to  the  former ;  but  the  seeptre  of 
political  supremacy  over  all  France  passed  into  fke  keep- 
ing  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  their  speech  hecame 
the  rule  of  good  usage  throughout  the  land,  while  the 
langue  d'oo  lost  by  degrees  its  character  as  a  cultivated 
dialect,  and  survives  only  in  rude  and  insignificant  provincial 
patois.  The  Italian  was,  in  like  manner,  the  popular  idiom 
only  of  Tuscany,  one  of  the  innumerable  local  dialects  which 
crowd  and  jostle  one  another  between  the  Alps  and  Sicily, 
and  its  currency  among  the  educated  classes  of  the  whole 
peninsuJa  is  the  effect  of  literary  influence  and  of  instruc- 

An  illustration  of  a  somewhat  different  character  is 
afforded  us  hy  the  history  of  the  Latin,  a  history  in  many 
respects  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  language 
which  has  ever  existed.  This  conquering  tongue— whose 
descendants  now  occupy  so  large  and  fair  a  part  of  Europe, 
and,  along  with  their  half-sister,  the  English,  fill  nearly  all 
the  New  World,  and  numerous  scattered  tracts,  coaata,  and 
islands,  on  every  continent  and  in  every  ocean,  while  its 
material  has  leavened  and  enriched  the  speech  of  all  enlight- 
ened nations — was  the  vernacular  idiom,  not  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  of  a  little  isolated  district  in  middle  Italy,  a 
region  which,  on  any  map  of  the  world  not  drawn  upon  a 
scale  truly  gigantic,  one  might  easily  cover  with  the  end  of  a 
finger.  How  and  when  it  came  there,  we  know  not;  hut  it 
was  one  of  a  group  of  related  dialects,  descendants  and  joint 
representatives  of  an  older  tongue,  spoken  by  the  first 
immigrants,  which  had  grown  apart  by  the  effect  of  the  usual 
diasimilating  procesaea.  E«mains  of  at  least  two  of  these 
sister  dialects,  the  Oscan  and  the  TJmbrian,  are  still  left  in 
eiistence,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  and  to 
illustrate  the  ante-historic  period  of  Italic  speech.  The 
Latin  was  pressed  on  the  north  by  the  Etruscan,  and  threat- 
ened from  the  south  hy  the  Greek,  languages  of  much  more 
powerful  races,  and  the  latter  of  them  possessing  a  higher 
intrinsic  character,  and  an  infinitely  auperior  cultivation ;  no 
one  could  then  have  dared  to  guess  that, its  after  careei 
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would  be  ao  much  more  conspicuoua  than  theirs.  Its  spread 
began  with  the  extension  of  Roman  dominion,  and  was  the 
plainest  and  most  unequivocal  sign  of  the  thorough  and 
penetrating  natiire  of  that  dominion.  Not  content  with  tha 
loose  and  nominal  sway  which  the  Persian  sovereign  exer- 
cised over  the  heterogonsous  parts  of  his  vast  empire,  or  tha 
yet  laser  authority  of  the  modern  Mongol  rulers  over 
their  wider  conquosts,  the  Eomans  infnsed,  as  it  were,  a  new 
oi^;anic  life  into  the  vast  body  corporate  of  which  they  were 
the  head,  and  made  their  influence  felt  through  its  every 
nerve  and  fibre.  Italy  they  first  subjected  and  Eomani?.ed. 
The  yolie  they  imposed,  and  riveted  by  their  military  colonies, 
their  la,wa  and  institutions,  their  culture,  and  their  all-pene- 
trating administration,  was  a  bond  of  community  against 
which  no  other  proved  able  to  maintain  itself;  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gaulish  of  the  north  to 
the  Qreek  of  the  extreme  south,  gave  way  by  degrees  before 
the  tongue  of  the  conquering  city,  and  Italy  became  a 
country  of  one  uniform  speech.  And  yet  not  wholly 
uniform ;  relics  of  the  ancient  languages  maintained  them- 
selves for  a  long  time  in  certain  more  inaccessible  districts, 
and  their  influence  was  doubtless  to  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
varying  local  dialects  of  the  different  parts  of  the  peninsula 
— as,  indeed,  traces  of  it  are  even  now  discoverable  there. 
The  common  speech  of  Italy,  too,  setting  aside  these  dia- 
lectic distinctions,  was  not  the  pure  polished  Latin  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  but  a  ruder  idiom,  containing  already  the  germs 
of  many  of  the  changes  exhibited  hy  the  modern  Italian  and 
the  other  Bomanic  tongues.  The  same  process  of  conquest 
and  incorporation  into  the  Boman  community  was  carried 
farther,  upon  a  grand  and  surprising  scale,  into  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Celts  of  G-aul,  the  Celts  and 
Iberians  of  Spain,  gave  up  their  own  languages  and  adopted 
that  of  their  rulers  and  eivilizers,  not  less  completely  than 
have  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
exchanged  their  Irish  speech  for  English :  of  Celtic  words 
and  usages  only  scanty  and  unimportant  traces  are  to  he 
found  in  the  modern  French  and  Spanish.  The  same  fate 
threatened  Germany,  had  not  her  brave  and  hardy  tribes 
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offered  too  stubborn  a  resistance  to  the  already  waning 
forces  of  the  empire  ;  and  Britain  also,  had  not  its  remote 
situation  and  interior  value  as  a  province  caused  the  Eomau 
hold  upon  it  to  be  weak,  and  soon  abandoned.  Less  con- 
siderable'tracts  of  south-eastern  Europe,  stretching  from  the 
northern  bofder  of  Italy  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
yielded  to  the  same  influence :  subdued  hy  the  arms,  colo- 
nized from  the  population,  organized  hy  the  policy,  civilized 
by  the  culture,  of  the  great  city,  they  learned  also  to  talk 
her  language,  forgetting  their  own.  Thus  arose  the  great 
and  important  group  of  the  Eotnanic  languages,  as  they  are 
called ;  namely,  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  the  Ehseto-Eomanic  of  southern  Switzerland,  and 
the  ■Wallachtan — each  including  a  host  of  varying  dialects, 
all  lineal  descendants  of  the  Latin,  all  spoken  by  populations 
only  in  small  part  of  Latin  race. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  a  pure  and  classical 
Latin  was  e\er  the  popular  dialect  of  this  wide-extended 
region  of  Europe,  any  more  than  of  Italy  after  its  first 
Eomanization.  The  same  counteracting  causes,  acting  on  a 
grander  scale  and  with  an  intensified  force,  prevented  cor. 
rectness  and  homogeneity  of  speech.  The  populace  got  their 
Latin  rather  from  the  army  and  its  followers,  the  colonists 
and  low  officials,  than  from  educated  Eomans  and  the  works 
of  great  authors.  Doubtless  there  was  not  at  first  such  a 
diff'erence  between  the  dialect  of  the  highest  and  of  the 
lowest  that  they  could  not  understand  one  another.  But, 
whatever  it  was,  it  rapidly  became  wider :  while  study  and 
the  imitation  of  unchanging  models  kept  the  scholars  and 
ecclesiastics  in  possession  of  the  classical  Latin,  only  a  little 
barbarized  hy  the  irresistible  intrusion  into  it  of  words  and 
constructions  borrowed  from  vemactilar  use,  the  language  of 
the  masses  grew  rapidly  away  from  it,  breaking  up  at  the 
same  time  into  those  innumerable  local  forms  to  whose  exist- 
ence we  have  already  referred.  There  was  no  conserving  and 
assimilating  influence  at  work  among  the  millions  who  had 
taken  for  their  own  the  language  of  Eome,  capable  either  of 
binding  them  fast  to  its  esmblished  usages  or  of  keeping 
their  lines  of  linguistic  growth  paraJleL     Special  disturbing 
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forces  came  in  here  and  there.  Incursions  and  conquests  of 
German  tribes  brouglit  an  element  of  Germanic  speech  into 
the  tongues  alike  of  Spain,  Erance,  and  Italy.  Centuries  of 
Saracen  domination  engrafted  upon  the  Spanish  language  a 
notable  store  of  words  of  Arabic  derivation.  When,  at 
length,  the  dark  ages  of  European  hiatory  were  over,  and 
knoirledge  and  culture  were  to  be  taten  out  of  the  esclusiTe 
custody  of  the  few,  and  made  the  wealth  and  blessing  of  the 
many,  the  Latin  was  a  dead  lani^uage,  much  too  far  removed 
from  popular  wants  and  sympathies  to  be  able  to  sen-e  the 
needs  of  the  new  nations.  Hence  the  rise  in  each  separate 
country,  at  not  far  from  the  same  time,  of  a  new  national 
tongue,  to  be  the  instrument  and  eipreasion  of  the  national 
culture.  All  Eomanized  Europe  was  in  the  condition  already 
described  as  that  of  Germany  prior  to  the  advancement  of  the 
modem  Grermaa  to  its  present  position ;  a  chaos  of  varying 
dialects  was  there ;  and,  in  every  case,  external  historical 
circumstances  determined  which  of  them  should  attain  a 
higher  value,  and  should  subject  and  absorb  the  rest. 

In  all  this  alternate  and  repeated  divergence  and  converg- 
en  'e  of  d'  1  t  th  is  'd  tl  th'  wh'  h  ds  ti  b 
Iklp  myt  plgSlhaflb 

th    1    t    y    f  1     -Tl        f    m  th    1  m      and  in  all  p    ts 

f  th  rth       W  d       ly  ti       t     d       y      f       divid     1 

1     -ma       t  d  tl       ii    t     f       mm      tj    t       h    k 

lum  d  rsthtlymdt        pi 

y  tl    t  th    p    ul  dti  f        h 

m        d     d    wh  th      th       J      t      tl        hi!         th      h  1 
mkflm  ty        fdrstytphandth 

re    It  I       1  m  d  gr      will  d    g  to  th     um 

fth  hhpllt         th         ulttmt        m 

rat        d  d  re  t  mb  dp  t      11  th     f 

It  w  IT         and      nfl    taij,     f  wli       unit  d     t        t 

th      ff    t 

Th  h      b  1      d     p      t    I       t  wh       h  k 

pla  f  It  tes    1  11         f 

jmg    pi  11  It  h  t    h  lib 

the  resulting  dialect.  "When  the  Eomans  conquered  Gaul, 
although  forming  only  a  minority  of  the  populatica,  they 
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almost  totally  obliterated  the  Gaulish  speech,  putting  the 
Latin  in  its  place,  for  they  brought  with  thein  culture  and 
polity,  art  and  science,  learniug  and  letters:  they  made  it 
better  worth  whDe  for  the  Celts  to  learn  Latin  than  to 
adhere  to  their  own  ancient  idiom.  "When,  however,  the 
Germanic  Franks,  a  few  centuries  later,  conquered  in  theit 
tum  the  now  Latinized  Gaul,  and  turned  it  into  a  kingdom 
of  Prance,  they  adopted  the  language  of  their  more  numer- 
ous and  more  cultivated  subjects,  only  adding  a  small  per- 
centage of  Germanic  words  to  its  vocabulary,  and  perhaps 
contributing  an  appreciable  iofluence  toward  hastening  the 
decay,  already  weU  in  progress,  of  the  Latin  grammatical 
system.  The  same  thing  happened  once  more,  when  the 
Scandinavian  Northmen,  representing  another  branch  of  the 
Germanic  family,  after  extorting  from  the  beaten  and  trem- 
bling monarchs  of  France  the  cession  of  one  of  her  fairest 
provinces,  became  the  not  less  formidable  and  dreaded  Ifor- 
mans.  Although  placed  in  seemingly  favourable  circum- 
stances for  conserving  their  linguistic  independence,  crowded 
together  as  they  were  within  comparatively  narrow  bounds, 
and  making  on  their  own  ground,  of  which  they  were 
absolute  masters,  the  majority  of  the  population,  they  yet 
could  not  resist  the  powerful  assimilating  influences  which 
pressed  them,  a  horde  of  uncouth  and  unlearned  barbarians, 
on  every  side.  Within  a  wonderfully  short  time,  their 
Norse  tongue  had  altogether  gone  out  of  use,  leaving  traces 
only  in  a  few  geographical  names  :  along  with  French  man- 
ners, French  learning,  and  French  polity,  they  had  implicitly 
adopted  also  French  speech.  Hardly  was  this  conversion 
accomplished,  when  they  set  forth  to  propagate  their  new 
linguistic  faith  in  a  country  occupied  by  dialects  akin  with 
that  which  they  had  recently  forsworn.  The  Angles  and 
Saxons,  Germanic  tribes,  had  meantime  finished  the  task, 
only  begun  by  the  Eomans  of  eitirpatino-  upon  the  largest 
and  best  part  of  Br  t  1  und  tt  Id  L  It  c  speech.  Tliey 
had  done  it  in  a  8  n  hat  d  fl  nt  way  by  sheer  brute 
force,  by   destroyin      en  la    n  dr     ng  out  the  native 

population,  and  filling  all  but  the  mo  t  naccessible  regions 
<»f  the  island  with  the     own  feroc    us  t   besmen.     Hence 
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the  wholly  inaignificant  remains  of  Celtio  matwial  to  ba 
found  among  the  ordinary  stores  of  expression  of  our  English 
tongue.  Christianity  aad  civilization  found  the  invadera  in 
their  new  home,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  literature  grew  up, 
which,  had  circumstances  continued  favourable,  might  have 
aided  national  unity  of  government,  institutions,  and  culture 
to  assimilate  the  varying  dialects  of  the  country,  producing 
a  national  language  not  inferior  in  wealth  and  polish  to  our 
present  speech.  But  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword :  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  wreaked  the 
woes  they  had  themselves  earlier  brought  upon  the  Celts. 
Danish  aud  Norse  invasions,  during  a  long  period,  bitterly 
veied  and  weakened  the  Saxon  state,  and  it  finally  sank 
irrecoverably  under  the  Norman  eonijuest.  This  time,  the 
collision  of  two  diverse  languages,  upborne  by  a  nearly 
equal  civilization — the  partial  superiority  of  that  of  the 
Normans  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  in- 
feriority in  numbers^under  tiie  government  of  political 
circumstances  already  explained,  produced  a  result  different 
from  any  which  we  have  thus  far  had  occasion  to  notice- 
namely,  a  truly  composite  language,  drawing  its  material  and 
its  strength  in  so  nearly  equal  part  from  the  two  sources 
that  scholars  are  able  to  dispute  whether  the  modern  English 
is  more  Saion  or  more  French.  Into  the  details  of  the 
combination  we  cannot  now  stay  to  enter,  but  must  pass 
on  to  note  the  later  dialectic  history  of  the  language, 
merely  directing  attention  to  the  important  and  familiarly 
known  fact  that  its  formative  apparatus — whether  consisting 
in  inflections,  afSses  of  derivation,  or  connectives  and  rela- 
tional words — along  with  the  moat  common  and  indispensable 
part  of  its  vocabidary,  remained  almost  purely  Saxon,  ao 
that  it  is  to  be  accounted  still  a  Grermanic  dialect  in  struc- 
ture, although  furnished  with  stores  of  expression  in  no 
small  part  of  Eoroaoic  origin. 

The  fusion  of  Sason  aud  Norman  elements  in  English 
speech  did  not  reach  in  equal  measure  all  parts  of  the  land 
or  all  classes  of  the  people,  nor  did  it  by  any  means  wipe 
out  previously  existing  dialectic  differences,  th-is  furnishing 
a  new  and  strictly  homogeneous  speech  as  a  starting-point 
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whence  a  new  process  of  dialectic  divergence  should  coin- 
menee.  On  the  contrary,  Britain  ia  still,  like  Germany, 
only  in  a  less  degree,  a  country  Ml  of  dialects,  some  of 
whose  peculiarities  go  hack  to  the  diversities  of  speech 
among  the  tribes  by  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  the 
island  was  achieved,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  while  the 
peat  are  of  every  date  of  origin,  from  that  remote  period  to 
the  present.  One  or  two  of  these  dialects — eapecially  the 
Scottish  and  the  Yorkshire — poetry  and  fiction  have  made 
somewhat  familiarly  known  to  us ;  others  are  matters  of 
keen  and  curious  interest  to  the  student  of  language,  their 
testimony  being  hardly  leas  essential  than  that  of  the  jiterarj 
dialect  to  his  comprehension  of  the  history  of  English 
speech. 

But  it  was  impossible  that,  in  the  transfer  of  English  to 
the  continent  of  America,  these  local  dialects  should  main- 
tain themselves  intact ;  that  could  only  have  been  the  result 
of  a  separate  migration  of  parts  of  the  local  communities  to 
whicK,they  belonged,  and  of  the  continued  maintenance  ot 
their  distinct  identity  in  their  new  place  of  aettlement. 
Such  was  not  the  character  of  the  movement  which  filled 
this  country  with  an  English-speaking  population.  Old 
lines  of  local  division  were  effaced ;  new  ties  of  community 
were  formed,  embracing  men  of  various  province  and  rank. 
It  was  not  more  inevitable  that  the  languages  of  the  various 
nationalities  which  have  contributed  to  our  later  population 
should  disappear,  awaUowed  up  in  the  predominant  English, 
than  that  the  varying  forms  of  English  should  disappear, 
being  assimilated  to  that  one  among  them  which  was  better 
supported  than  the  reat.  Nor  could  it  be  doubtful  which 
was  the  predominant  element,  to  which  the  others  would 
have  to  conform  themselves.  In  any  cultivated  and  lettered 
community,  the  cultivated  speech,  the  language  of  letters,  is 
the  central  point  toward  which  all  the  rest  gravitate,  as  they 
are  broken  up  and  lose  their  local  hold.  And  our  first 
settlers  were  in  no  small  part  from  the  instructed  class,  men 
of  high  character,  capacity,  and  culture.  They  brought  with 
them  a  written  language  and  a  rich  literature ;  they  read 
Hid  wrote;   they  established  schools   of  every  grade,  and 
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took  care  tiat  each  nsmg  generation  thould  not  iall  behind 
its  prcdeee'.sor  m  leiraing  The  basia,  too,  of  equality  oi 
rights  aad  pimlegca  on  which  they  founded  thi.ir  society 
added  a  powerful  influence  in  favour  of  equalitj  of  speech 
As  a  natural  and  unai  oid<ible  consequence,  then  of  thcHa 
determining  conditions,  and  not  by  reason  of  any  Mrtue  for 
which  we  are  to  take  credit  to  ourseives,  the  general  Ian- 
guage  of  America,  through  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
all  order-f  of  the  population,  bPLame  far  more  nearly  homo- 
geneouh,  and  accoidint  with  the  correct  standard  of  English 
speech,  tlua  la  the  average  language  ot  England  And  the 
same  influences  which  made  it  bo  haie  tended  to  keep  it  so 
the  democratic  character  ot  our  institutions,  aad  the  almo'it 
uniserfeility  of  instruction  among  ua,  have  done  muth  to 
maintain  throughout  our  community  an  approximite  uni- 
formity of  idiom  There  wis  doubtless  ne\er  a  country 
before,  where,  down  to  the  very  humblest  claases  of  the 
people,  so  many  leamed  to  reid  and  spell  out  of  the  same 
school  books,  heard  the  same  speikers,  from  platform,  desk, 
and  pulpit,  and  read  the  same  books  and  papers ,  where 
there  was  such  a  surging  to  and  fro  of  the  population,  such 
a  mixture  and  intimate  intercourse  of  all  ranks  and  of  all 
regions  In  short  eiery  form  of  communication  is  more 
actue  and  rooie  far-reaching  with  us  than  e^cr  elsewhere, 
every  assimilating  influfnco  has  had  unequalled  fieedom  and 
range  of  action  Hence  there  was  also  never  a  case  in 
which  so  nearly  tho  same  language  was  spoken  throughout 
the  whole  mass  ot  so  vast  a  population  as  is  the  English  now 
m  Amerir  a  Modern  civilization,  with  the  great  states  it 
creates,  and  the  wide  and  active  intercourse  among  men  to 
which  it  prompts  and  for  which  it  affotds  the  needed  iicili. 
ties,  IS  able  to  establish  upon  unoccupied  sod,  and  then  to 
maintain  there,  community  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  to 
which  ancient  timts  could  afioid  no  parallel 

Nor  have  we  failed  to  keep  nearly  even  pace  with  our 
British  relations  m  the  slow  progressiie  de\  elopiiient  of  the 
common  tongue  our  close  connection  with  the  mother- 
country,  the  community  of  culture  which  we  baie  kept  up 
with  hei,  our  acknowledgment  of  her  superior  authority  m 
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matters  of  learning  and  literature,  have  been  able  thus  fai 
to  restrain  our  respective  ILneB  of  linguistic  growth  from 
notable  divergence.  Though  we  are  sundered  by  an  ocean, 
there  have  been  invisible  ties  enough  between  us  to  bind  u» 
together  into  one  community.  Yet  our  concordance  of 
Bpeech  is  not  perfect :  British  puriam  finds  fault  with  even 
our  higher  etyJes  of  discourse,  oral  and  written,  as  disfigured 
by  Americanisms,  and  in  both  the  tone  and  the  material  ot 
colloquial  talk  the  differences  are,  of  course,  much  more 
marked.  "We  have  preserved  some  older  words,  phrases, 
and  meanings  which  their  modem  use  discards ;  we  have 
failed  as  yet  to  adopt  certain  others  which  have  sprung  up 
among  them  since  the  separation ;  we  have  originated  yet 
others  which  they  have  not  accepted  and  ratified.  Upon 
all  these  points  we  are,  in  the  abstract,  precisely  as  much  in 
the  right  as  tliey ;  but  the  practical  question  is,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  higher  authority,  whose  approved  usage  shall 
be  the  norm  of  correct  English  speaking.  We  have  been 
content  hitherto  to  accept  the  inferior  position,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  always  continue  so.  Our  increasing 
numbers  and  our  growing  independence  of  character  and 
culture  will  give  us  in  our  own  estimation  an  equal  right,  at 
the  least,  and  we  shall  feel  more  and  more  unwilling  to  yield 
implicitly  to  British  precedent ;  so  that  the  time  may  perhaps 
eorae  when  the  English  language  in  America  and  the  English 
language  in  Britain  will  exhibit  a,  noteworthy  difference  of 
material,  form,  and  usage.  What  we  have  to  rely  upon  to 
counteract  this  separating  tendency-  and  annul  its  effect  is 
the  predominating  influence  of  the  class  of  highest  cultiva- 
tion, as  eserted  especially  through  the  medium  of  literature. 
Literature  is  the  most  dignified,  the  most  legitimate,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  forces  which  effect  the  conservation 
of  language,  and  the  one  which  acts  moat  purely  according 
to  its  true  merit,  free  from  the  adventitious  aids  and  draw- 
backs of  place  and  time.  It  is  through  her  literature  that 
America  has  begun,  and  must  go  on,  to  win  her  right  to 
share  in  the  elaboration  of  the  English  speech.  Love  and 
admiration  of  the  same  master-works  in  poetry,  oratory, 
philosophy,  and  science  has  hitherto  made  one  community 
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of  the  two  great  divisions  of  speakers  of  EnE;liBfi  and  ought 
to  cmtra  le  to  unite  them — ind  it  will  we  hope  do  so  lut 
more  or  Jesa  con  pletely  according,  as  th  it  pt  rtiou  of  the 
commui  ity  which  is  most  directly  reiuhed  and  effects ely 
guided  by  literature  la  allowed  authonty  o\er  the  rest 

We  are  however  hy  no  means  free  from  dialects  amoi  g  our 
own  population  although  we  maj  hope  that  thej  will  long 
OP  always  continue  to  be  restviLted  w  thin  narrow  In  its  of 
vanation  from  the  atindird  of  correct  ipeoch  a^  they  are  at 
present  The  Nev  Fnglander  the  Westerner  the  South 
emer  even  of  the  educated  clas^  betriy  hia  birth  to  a 
skilled  observer  hy  the  peouhaiities  of  hia  kngntge  and 
the  lower  we  descend  m  the  so  lal  scale  the  more  marked 
and  prominent  do  these  peeulianties  he  ome  There  is 
hardlj  a  lo  ality  m  the  land  ot  greater  or  less  extent  which 
haa  not  aorie  local  usages  of  phraae  or  utterance  character 
izing  those  whose  provineiaham  has  not  been  rubbed  off  by 
matniction  or  ly  mtereomse  with  a  wider  jublic  There  is 
a  certain  degree  of  difference  too  of  which  we  are  all 
conscioua  between  the  written  and  the  colloqu  al  style 
there  ire  words  and  phrases  in  good  conver  it  onal  use, 
which  would  be  called  inelegant  and  almost  low  if  met 
with  in  books  theie  are  words  and  phrases  which  we  em- 
ploy in  composition  but  which  would  seem  f  ned  and  stilted 
if  appbed  in  the  ordinary  deslii  gs  ot  life  This  is  far  from 
being  a  difference  sufB  lent  to  n  ark  the  literary  Enghsh  as 
another  dialect  than  tl  at  ot  the  people  yet  it  is  the  begin 
ning  of  such  a  d  fferen  e  it  needs  no  change  in  hmd  but 
onlv  a  cbinge  m  def,ree  to  make  it  acLOid  with  the  distmc 
tion  between  any  literary  language  which  hiistory  offers  t» 
our  knowledge  and  tie  leas  cultnatcd  dialects  which  htie 
gr  wn  up  m  popular  usage  by  its  side  and  by  whi  h  it  has 
been  finally    verthrowa  a  id  supplanted 

Nothing  then  aa  we  see  can  ahsclutely  repress  dialectic 
growth  even  the  influences  most  powerfully  coneer  <i,ti\e 
of  identity  of  Iangiiap,e  working  m  the  most  effective 
manner  which  human  ("onditions  ha\e  been  f  and  to  admit 
can  only  succeed  in  indefanitely  re  luciiig  its  rato  of  pro- 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  used  the  terma  "  dialect" 
and  "language  "  indifferently  and  interchangeably,  in  speak- 
ing of  any  giren  tongue  ;  and  it  will  also  have  been  made 
jilain,  I  trust,  by  the  foi-cgoing  exposition  how  vain  would 
bo  tiie  attempt  to  establish  a  definite  and  essential  distinc- 
tion between  them,  or  give  precision  to  any  of  the  other 
names  which  indicate  the  different  degrees  of  diversity 
araoiig  related  tongues.  No  form  of  speech,  living  or  dead, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  not  or  is  not  a  dialect, 
in  the'  »enae  of  being  the  idiom  of  a  limited  community, 
among  other  communities  of  kindred  but  somewhat  discord- 
ant idioin  ;  none  is  not  truly  a  language,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  the  nieaiiB  of  mutual  intercourse  of  a  distinct  portion 
of  mankind  adapted  to  their  capacity  and  supplying  their 
nee  Is  TI  e  hole  h  tory  of  spoken  language,  in  all  climes 
ai  1  all  a  ca  s  a  series  of  varj  g  and  successive  phases ; 
eiter  il  c  re  n  st  ncea  ften  ace  dental  give  to  some  of  these 
pb  aes  %  pro  n  nence  and  n  portance  a  urrency  and  per- 
ma  ence  to  whch  otl  era  do  not  attain  and  according  to 
tl  e  r  degree  of  portance  we  style  then  idiom,  or  patoi», 
or  d  lect  or  Ian  mage  To  a  very  lim  ted  extent,  natural 
1  tory  feels  the  same  d  ffi  ulty  u  eatabl  shing  the  diatinc- 
t  on  between  a  va  ety  and  a  spe  es  and  the  difficulty 
would  be  not  less  per^adiiio  and  m^ur  uountable  in  natural 
than  in  linguistic  science,  if,  as  is  the  case  in  language,  not 
only  the  speciea,  but  eren  the  genera  and  higher  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  were  traceably  deacended  from  one 
another  or  from  common  ancestors,  and  passed  into  each 
othei-  by  insensible  gradations.  Transmutation  of  species  in 
the  kingdom  of  speech  is  no  hypothesis,  but  a  patent  fact, 
one  of  the  fundamental  and  determining  principles  of  lin- 
guiatic  study. 
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ammeoiis  views  of  the  relations  of  dialects.  Dialectic  variety  impliM 
original  unity.  Effect  of  cultivation  on  a  language.  Grouping  of  lan- 
guages by  reiationsliip.  Nearer  and  remoter  relations  of  the  English, 
Constitution  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Proof  of  its  unity,  Im- 
possibiliiy  of  determining  the  place  and  time  of  its  founders ;  thait 
culture  and  customs,  inferred  from  their  restored  vocabulary. 

Hating  prerioualy  eonsidored  in  some  detail  tie  various 
modes  of  change  in  language — the  processes  of  linguistic 
life,  as,  by  an  allowable  figure,  we  termed  tliem — we  went 
on  at  our  last  interview  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  circum- 
stanees  and  conditions  which  govern  the  working  of  tliose 
processes,  giving  prominence  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  quickening  or  retarding  their  joint  eff'ects.  We  tben 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
processes  operate  to  divide  any  given  form  of  speech,  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  into  varying  forms,  or  to  coovert  a  lan- 
guage into  dialects.  We  passed  in  review  the  causes  which 
favour  the  development  of  dialectic  difl'erences,  as  well  as 
those  which  limit  and  oppose  such  development,  and  even 
t-end  to  bring  uniformity  out  of  diversity.  They  are,  we 
found,  of  two  general  kmds :  the  one,  proceeding  from  indi- 
viduals, and  founded  on  the  diversities  of  individual  char- 
acter and  circumstance,  tend  to  indefinite  separation  and 
discordance ;  the  other,  acting  in  communities,  and  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelligence,  the  grand  aim  and 
purpose  of  language,  make  for  uniformity  and  aasiaiihitioii, 
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sacrilieing  a  merely  personal  to  a  more  comprehensive  unity, 
merging  the  individual  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Language  is  an  institution  founded  in  man's  social 
nature,  wrought  out  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  social  wants  ; 
and  hence  while  individuals  are  the  sole  ultimate  agents  in 
the  formation  and  modification  of  every  word  and  meaning 
of  a  word,  it  is  stiU  the  community  that  makes  and  changes 
its  language  The  one  is  the  molecular  force  ;  the  other,  the 
organic.  Both,  as  we  saw,  are  always  at  work,  and  the  history 
of  human  tonguci  is  a  record  of  their  combined  efiects  ;  but 
the  individual  diversifying  forces  lie  deeper  down,  are  more 
internal,  more  inherent  in  the  universal  use  of  speech,  and 
removed  from  the  control  of  outward  circumstances.  Lan- 
guage, we  may  fairly  say,  tends  toward  diversity,  but  circum- 
Btanees  connected  with  its  employment  check,  annul,  and 
even  reverse  this  tendency,  preserving  unity,  or  producing 
it  where  it  did  not  before  esist. 

One  or  two  recent  writers  upon  language  *  have  com. 
mitted  the  veiy  serious  error  of  inverting  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  dialectic  variety  and  uniformity  of  speech,  thus  tura- 
iug  topsy-turvy  the  whole  history  of  linguistic  development. 
Unduly  impressed  by  the  career  of  modem  cultivated  dialects, 
their  effacement  of  existing  dialectic  differences  and  pro- 
duction of  homogeneous  speech  throughout  wide  regions, 
and  faUing  to  recognise  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  have 
made  such  a  career  possible,  these  authors  affirm  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  language  is  from  diversity  to  uniformity ; 
that  dialects  are,  in.  the  regular  order  of  things,  antecedent 
to  language;  that  human  speech  began  its  existence  in  a 
state  of  infinite  dialectic  division,  which  has  been,  from  the 
first,  undergoing  coalescence  and  reduction.  It  may  soem 
hardly  worth  while  to  spend  any  effort  in  refuting  an  opinion 

"  I  refer  in  partiiulac  to  M.  Ernest  Eenan,  of  Parie,  whose  peculiar  vieira 
opon  ttiis  aubjwt  are  laid  down  in  hia  General  History  of  the  bemitio  Lan- 
B-u^es,  and  more  full;  inliis  treatise  on  the  Ori^n  of  Language  (2ad  edition, 
Pans,  1858,  eh.  viii.) — &  work  of  great  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  but  one 
of  which  the  liagnistie  philoaoplw  is  in  a  far  higher  degrca  eonatrttcl- 
JTe  than  inductive.  Professor  Mai  Miiller,  also,  when  treating  of  th« 
Teutonic  class  of  lannuages  (Lectures  on  Language,  first  series,  nflli  leo- 
tore),  appears  distinotiy  to  give  in  his  adhesiun  to  the  same  vien. 
12 
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of  wliicL  the  falsity  will  have  been  made  apparent  ty  the 
exposition  already  given ;  yet  a  brief  additional  diecussion  of 
the  point  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  setting  in  a 
clearer  light  one  or  two  principles  whose  distinct  apprehen- 
Bion  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
our  farther  inquiries. 

It  will  be  rea:dily  admitted  that  the  difference  between 
any  given  dialect  and  another  of  kindred  stock  is  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  separate  items  of  difference,  and  consists  in 
ttieir  sum  and  combined  effect :  thus,  for  instance,  words  are 
possessed  by  the  one  which  are  wanting  in  the  other ;  words 
found  in  both  are  differently  pronounced  by  each,  or  a,re  used 
in  senses  either  not  quite  identical  or  very  unlike  ;  combina^ 
tiona  and  forms  belong  only  to  one,  or  are  corrupted  and 
worn  down  in  diverse  degrees  by  the  two ;  phrases  occur  in 
the  one  which  would  he  meaningless  in  the  other.  Now  the 
gradual  production  of  such  differences  as  these  is  something 
which  we  see  to  have  been  going  on  iu  language  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  history  illustrated  by  literary  records ; 
nay,  which  is  even  going  on  at  the  present  day  under  our 
own  eyes.  1£  the  ItaJian  uses  in  the  sense  of 'truth'  the 
word  verita,  the  Spanish  verdad,  the  French  rente,  the 
EngUsh  verity,  we  know  very  weU  that  it  is  not  because  aU 
these  forma  were  once  alike  current  in  the  mouths  of  the 
same  people,  till  those  who  preferred  each  one  of  them  sorted 
themselves  out  and  combined  together  into  a  separate  com- 
munity ;  it  must  be  because  some  single  people  formerly  used 
in  the  same  sense  a  single  word,  either  coincident  with  one 
of  these  or  nearly  resembhng  them  all,  from  which  they  have 
all  descended,  in  the  ordinary  coiu«e  of  linguistic  tradition, 
that  always  implies  hability  to  linguistic  change.  We  happen 
to  know,  indeed,  in  this  particulai-  ease,  by  direct  historical 
evidence,  what  the  original  word  was,  and  who  were  the 
people  that  used  it :  it  was  veritat  (nominative  Veritas),  and 
belonged  to  the  language  of  Eome,  the  latin :  its  present 
varieties  of  form  merely  illustrate  the  usual  effects  of 
phonetic  corruption.  So,  too,  if  I  say  attend  !  and  the  Prench- 
mittk  aUevdez !  our  words  differ  in  pronunciation,  in  gram- 
matical form  (the  latter  having  a  plural  ending  which  the 
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former  liuis),  and  in  sense  (the  French  meaning  '  wait ! ')  ; 
and,  in  all  these  respects  save  the  last,  both  differ  from  the 
Latin  attendite ;  yet  of  this  both  are  alike  the  hereditary 
representatives :  no  Soman  ever  said  either  aUe?id  or  ai- 
tendez.  But  this  same  reasoning  we  apply  also  in  other  casea, 
where  direct  historical  evidence  ia  wanting,  arriving  without 
hesitation  or  uncertainty  at  like  conclusions.  If  we  say  trve, 
whOe  the  German  says  treu,  the  Dane  tro,  the  Netherlander 
troww,  and  so  on,  we  do  not  once  think  of  doubting  that  it  ia 
because  we  have  all  gotten  nearly  the  same  word,  in  nearly 
the  same  sense,  by  uninterrupted  tradition  from  some  primi- 
tive community  in  which  a  like  word  had  a  like  sense  ;  and 
we  set  ouraelves  to  discover  what  this  word  was,  and  what 
and  why  have  been  the  changes  which  have  brought  it  into 
its  present  varying  forms.  The  discordance  between  our 
father,  the  An  glo-Sason /«(&»■,  the  Icelandic /arfsr,  the  Dutch 
voder,  and  the  German  vater,  does  not,  any  more  than  that 
between  verify  and  its  analogues,  compel  us  to  assume  a 
time  when  these  words  existed  as  primitive  dialectic  varieties 
in  the  same  community  :  we  regard  them  as  the  later  effects 
of  the  separation  of  one  community  into  several.  And  when 
we  compare  them  all  with  the  Latin  pater,  the  Greek  patsr, 
the  Persian  peder,  the  Sanskrit  pilar — all  which  are  but 
palpable  fonns  of  the  same  original  from  which  the  rest  have 
come— our  inference  ia  still  the  same.  Or,  to  recur  onca 
more  to  an  example  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
adduce,  our  word  ia  is  the  English  correspondent  of  the 
German  ist,  the  Latin  est,  the  Greek  esti,  the  Lithuanian 
esti,  the  Slavonian  t/est*,  the  Persian  est,  the  Sanskrit  atfi. 
To  the  apprehension  of  the  historical  student  of  language, 
all  these  are  nothing  more  than  slightly  varying  forms  of  the 
same  vocable  :  their  difference  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
differences  of  detail  which  distinguish  from  one  another  the 
languages  we  have  named.  "We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  go  back 
under  the  sure  guidance  of  contemporary  records  to  the 
people  among  whom,  and  the  time  at  which,  the  word  origin- 
ated :  but  we  are  just  as  far  in  this  case  as  in  those  referred 
to  above  from  being  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  its  pre. 
■ent  representatives  are  equally  pnmitive,  that  they  cousti- 
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tute  together  tlie  state  of  indefinite  di'ilectic  Taricty  m  -n-hiLli 
the  espreiaion  f  tlie  third  person  siDguUr  ot  the  verb  to  he 
be£,aii  aud  thit  the  nations  modern  or  incient,  m  wiisse 
languages  we  find  them  are  the  hneil  deecendanta  ot  thoae 
gionps  m  a  lormer  tommunity  who  finally  made  up  their 
mmds  to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  Oa  the 
contrtry  we  deriTe  with  all  the  confidence  bekngmg  to  a 
strictly  logical  procesa  of  reasoning  the  conclusion  that  the 
words  we  are  considermg  are  later  vanAtmn^  of  a  am^Ie 
original  naraelj  asit  and  that  they  would  hd,Te  no  existence 
if  a  certam  mfemble  community,  at  an  unknown  period  in 
the  past,  had  not  put  together  the  verbal  root  as,  signifying 
'  esiatence,'  aud  the  pronoun  ii,  meaning  '  that,'  to  form  that 
original. 

The  iame  reasoning  is  applicable  to  every  other  individual 
iiiBtance  of  dialectic  difference.  And  it  is  so  applied,  in  each 
individual  instance,  even  by  those  who  maintain  the  priority 
of  dialects  :  such  comparison  and  inference  as  we  have  been 
illuBtrating  constitute  the  method  of  Haguistic  research  of  the 
comparative  philologists,  among  whom  they  too  desire  to 
count  themselyes.  Only  they  fail  to  note  that  the  whole  sum 
of  dialectic  difference  is  made  up  of  instances  like  these,  and 
that,  if  the  latter  point  back,  in  detail,  to  an  original  unity, 
the  former  must,  m  its  entirety,  do  the  same.  "  As  there 
were  families,  clans,  confederacies,  and  tribes,"  we  are  told,* 
"  before  there  was  a  nation,  bo  there  were  dialects  before 
there  was  a  language."  The  fallacy  involved  in  this  com- 
parison, as  in  all  the  reasoning  by  which  is  supported  the 
view  we ,  are  combating,  is  that  it  does  not  go  back  far 
enough ;  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  historic  development, 
instead  of  at  its  commencement.  If  iamiliea,  clans,  and 
tribes  were  ultimate  elements  in  the  history  of  humanity,  if 
they  sprang  up  independently,  each  out  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  stands,  then  the  indefinite  diversity  of  human  language  in 
its  early  stagea— a  diversity,  however,  fundamental,  and  not 
dialectic — might  follow,  not  only  as  an  analogical,  but  as  a 
direct  historical  consequence.  But,  if  a  population  of 
■cattered  commimities  implies  dispersion  from  a  single  point, 
•  Mai  Miiller,  Ix. 
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if  we  must  follow  "back  tLe  fates  of  our  race  until  they  centre 
in  a  limited  number  of  families  or  in  a  single  pair,  wbich 
expanded  by  natural  increaae,  and  scattered,  forming  &a 
little  communities  whicli  later  fused  together  into  greater 
ones— and  who  will  deny  that  it  was  so  ?— then,  also,  both 
by  analogy  and  by  historical  necessity,  it  follows  that  that  ia 
the  true  yiew  of  the  relation  of  dialects  and  language  to 
■which  we  have  been  led  above :  namely,  that  growth  and 
divarication  of  dialects  accompany  the  spread  and  disconnec 
tion  of  communities,  and  that  asaimilation  of  dialects  accom- 
panies the  coalescence  of  communitiee. 

Prevalence  of  the  aame  tongue  over  wide  regions  of  the 
earth's  surface  was,  indeed,  impossible  in  the  olden  time,  and 
human  speech  is  now,  upon  the  whole,  tending  toward  a  con- 
dition of  less  diversity  with  every  century  ;  but  thjs  la  only 
owing  to  the  vastly  inereaaed  efBciency  at  present  of  those 
external  influences  which  counteract  the  inherent  tendency 
of  language  to  diversity.  As,  here  in  America,  a  single  cul- 
tivated nation,  of  homogeneous  speech,  is  talcing  the  place  of 
a  congeries  of  wild  tribes,  with  their  host  of  discorda,nt 
tongues,  so,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  it  everywhere  else :  civiliz- 
ation and  the  conditions  it  makes  are  gaining  upon  barbarism 
and  its  isolating  influences.  In  the  fact  that  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  on  entering  our  community,  all  learn 
alike  to  say  with  us  verity,  there  is  nothing  which  at  aU  goes 
to  prove  tbat  verity,  v6rite,  verdad,  and  verith  are  primitive 
dialectic  varieties,  tending  toward  unity ;  nor,  in  the  extended 
away  of  the  cultivated  tongues  of  more  modem  periods,  is 
there  aught  which  in  the  most  distant  manner  favours  the 
theory  that  dialects  are  antecedent  to  uniform  speech,  and 
that  the  latter  everywhere  grows  out  of  the  former. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  a  certain  degree  of  dialectic  variety 
is  inseparable  from  the  being  of  any  language,  at  any  stage 
of  ii»  history.  We  have  seen  that  even  among  ourselves, 
where  uniformity  of  speech  prevails  certainly  not  less  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  no  two  individuals  speak  absolutely 
the  same  tongue,  or  would  propagate  absolutely  the  same,  xl 
circumstances  should  make  them  the  founders  of  independent 
linguistic  traditions.     However  small,  then,  may  have  beeu 
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the  commimity  which  laid  the  basis  of  any  actually  existing 
language  or  family  of  languages,  we  must  admit  the  existence 
of  some  differencea  between  the  idioms  of  its  individual 
members,  or  families,  And  if  we  suppose  such  a  eoramunity 
to  be  dispersed  nto  the  sn  allest  pos«  hie  f-igments  and 
each  fragment  to  he  0  e  the  progen  tor  f  a  aeparate  com 
munity,  it  m:j,ht  be  sa  d  y  tit  a  k  nd  of  truth  th^t  the  Ian 
guages  of  these  later  comn  un  t  es  bef,aa  their  histo  y  w  h 
dialectic  differences  alrealy  developed  He  mo  e  \>  dely 
extended,  too,  tj  e  or  g  nal  on  mun  ty  before  t'<  diapers  OQ 
and  the  more  arked  tl  e  local  difie  en  es  n  t  mcons  stent 
with  mutual  inteU  g  h  hty  existing  n  ts  speech  the  more 
capital,  BO  to  speak  wo  Id  each  port  on  ha  e  on  mh  ch  to 
wmmence  its  farther  accumulation  of  dialectic  varmtions. 
But  these  original  dialectic  diffei-encea  would  themselves  be 
the  result  of  previous  growth,  and  they  would  be  of  quite 
insignificant  amount,  as  having  been  able  to  consist  at  the 
outset  with  unity  of  speech ;  they  might  be  un  distinguishable 
even  by  the  closest  analysis  among  the  peculiarities  of  idiom 
which  should  have  arisen  later ;  and  it  would  be  the  grossest 
error  to  maintain  either  that,  these  last  were  original  and' 
primitive,  or  that  they  gi-ew  out  of  and  were  caused  by  the 
first  slight  varieties:  we  should  rather  say,  with  entire  trutji, 
that  the  later  dialects  had  grown  by  gradual  divergence  out 
of  a  single  homogeneous  language. 

In  an  uncultured  community,  the  value  of  such  minor 
discordances  of  usage  as  may  exist,  and  do  always  exist, 
among  those  who  yet,  as  being  able  to  communicate  freely 
with  one  another,  are  to  be  regarded  aa  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  is  at  its  maximum.  The  first  effect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  language,  as  we  style  it,  is  to  wipe  out  this  class  of 
differences,  extending  the  area  and  perfecting  the  degree  of 
Imguistic  uniformity.  And  its  work  is  accomplished,  first 
as  last,  whether  the  scale  of  variation  over  which  its  influ- 
ence bears  sway  be  less  or  greater,  by  selection,  not  by 
fusioa._  The  varying  usages  of  different  individuals  and 
localities  are  not  averaged,  but  the  usages  of  one  part  of  the 
community  are  set  up  as  a  norm,  to  which  those  of  the  rest 
■hall  be  conformed,  and  from  which  farther  variation  shall  ba 
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checked  or  altogether  preTented     An  element  of  eoiiRcio 
n         t      fl    t  ismt     i       1      t    th     IB     fi     , 

ackwlddmtt  f         tinmdi      df  t 

th     ty         m  tt  f     p  ok  t  k     th     plac       f  tl 

^    "^  P     t  d         1  il  jm      t    f  th 

mm  t       mm  t  g  d        ly   by   th 

»  t        f      mm  t         wl     h  I     y    f  It  b  t      * 

'^i  dp  Th     b    t     p    k        th        wh       86 

wd         thmtp  wthmtfl  If 

fmm         th         tg  drtbmtttl  i 

th  t  And  however  thia  influeQ<;e  he  exerted,  whether 
by  simple  recognition  of  autliority  in  those  who  deserve  it, 
or  with  the  aid.  of  a  popular  literature,  handed  down  by 
tradition,or  whether  it  rise  to  grammatical  ajid  lexical  culture, 
to  the  possession  of  letters  and  learning,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  ;  it  produces  ita  conserving  and  ennobling  effects  in 
the  same  way.  '  It  is  the  counseUor  and  guide,  not  the 
master,  of  national  usage.  It  undertakes  no  wholesale  re- 
formation.  It  does  not  shear  off  from  a  language  masses  of 
unnecessary  means  of  espressioQ  which  untaught  speakers 
would  fain  force  upon  it ;  it  fin4a  no  such  materials  to  deal 
with.  Some  write  and  speak  as  if  the  uncultivated  employer 
of  speech  were  impelled  to  launch  out  indefinitely  into  new- 
words  and  forms,  rioting  in  the  profusion  of  his  linguistic 
creations,  until  grammar  comes  to  set  bounds  to  his  prodi- 
gahty,  and  to  reduce  the  common  tongue  within  reasonable 
dimensions.  But  it  is  by  no  means  bo  easy  and  seductive  a 
thing  to  increase  the  resources  of  a  language.  We  do  not 
look  to  our  dictionaries  and  grammars  to  know  if  we  may 
use  elements  which  come  crowding  to  our  lips  and  demanding 
utterance.  Linguistic  growth  is  a  alow  process,  extorted,  as 
it  were,  by  necessity,  by  the  exigencies  of  use,  from  the 
speakers  of  language.  The  obligation  resting  upon  each  one 
of  makmg  himself  intelligible  to  his  fellows,  and  understand- 
ing them  in  turn,  is  the  check,  and  a  sufficient  one,  upon  in- 
dividual license  of  production.  Economy  is  a  main  element 
za  linguistic  development;  that  which  is  superfluous  in 
a  dialect,  not  needed  for  practical  use,  falls  off  and  dies 'of 
Itself,  without  waiting  to  be  lopped  away  by  the  pruning. 
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knife  of  a  grammarian.  Culture  chooses,  from  among  the 
varieties  of  eq^uivalent  form,  utterance,  and  plirase  which  a 
defective  communication  has  allowed  to  spring  up  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  community,  those  which  shall  be  ac» 
cepted  as  moat  worthy  of  preservation.  It  maintains  what 
is  good,  warns  against  abuse.'!,  and  corrects  offences  com- 
mitted by  a  part  against  the  authority  of  prevailing  usage.  A 
cultivated  language  is  thus  simply  one  whose  natural  growth 
lias  gone  on  for  a  certain  period  under  the  conscious  and 
interested  care  of  its  best  speakers  ;  which  has  been  placed 
'  in  their  charge,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standard,  for  the 
repression  of  disfiguring  alterations,  for  enrichment  with  ex- 
pressions for  higher  thought  and  deeper  knowledge  ;  for  the 
enforcement,  in  short,  of  their  own  studied  usages  of  speech 
upon  the  less  instructed  and  more  heedless  masses  of  a  com- 
munity. 

It  is  obviously  fntile  to  attempt  to  draw  anywiiere  a 
dividing  line  in  the  development  of  language — to  say,  these 
differences  on  the  one  side  are  the  result  of  later  linguistic 
growth ;  those,  on  the  other  side,  are  original,  a  part  of  the 
primitive  variety  and  indefinite aoss  of  human  speech.  The 
nature  and  uses  of  speech,  and  the  forces  which  act  upon  it 
and  produce  its  changes,  cannot  but  have  been  essentially 
the  same  during  all  the  periods  of  its  history,  amid  all  its 
changing  circumstances,  in  all  its  varying  phases  ;  and  there 
is  no  way  in  which  its  unknown  past  can  be  investigated, 
eicept  hy  the  careful  study  of  its  living  present  and  its 
recorded  past,  and  the  extension  and  application  to  remote 
conditions  of  laws  and  principles  deduced  by  that  study. 
Like  effects,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  claim,  imply 
like  causes,  not  leas  in  the  domain  of  language  than  in  that  of 
physical  science ;  and  he  who  pronounces  the  origin  and 
character  of  ancient  dialects  and  forms  of  speech  to  he  funda- 
mentally different  from  those  of  modem  dialects  and  forma 
of  speech  can  only  be  compared  with  the  geologist  who 
should  acknowledge  the  formation  hy  aqueous  action  of  recent 
gravel  and  pehble-beds,  but  should  deny  that  water  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  production  of  a-icient  sandstones  and 
eoDgloiDerates. 
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The  continuity  and  similarity  of  the  course  of  lingnistio 
hietory  in  all  its  stages,  and  the  competency  of  linguiatio 
coirespondencea,  wlierever  we  find  them,  to  prore  unity  of 
origin  and  community  of  tradition,  are  truths  which  we  need 
to  hear  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  our  inquiries  into  lan- 
guage. If  we  meet  in  different  tongues  with  words  which 
are  clearly  the  same  word,  notwithstanding  differences  of  form, 
and  meaning  which  they  may  eshihit,  we  cannot  help  con- 
dnding  that  they  are  common  representatives  of  a  single 
original,  once  formed  and  adopted  by  a  single  community, 
and  that  from  this  they  have  come  down  by  the  ordinary  and 
etOl  suhsistjug  processes  of  linguistic  tradition,  which  always 
and  everywhere  involve  liability  to  alteration  Iq  outer  shape 
and  inner  content.  It  is  true  that  there  are  found  in  lan- 
guage accidental  resemblances  between  words  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent origin :  of  such  we  shall  have  to  take  more  particular 
notice  in  a  later  lecture  (the  tenth)  :  but  exceptions  like 
these  do  not  make  void  the  rule ;  the  possihUity  of  their 
occurrence  only  imposes  upon  the  etymologist  the  necessity  of 
greater  care  and  circumspection  in  his  comparisons,  of  studying 
more  thoroughly  the  history  of  the  words  with  which  he  haa 
to  deal.  It  is  also  true  that  real  historical  correspondences 
may  exist  between  isolated  words  in  two  languages  without 
implying  the  original  identity  of  those  languages,  or  anything 
more  than  a  borrowing  hy  the  one  out  of  the  stores  of 
expression  belonging  to  the  other.  Our  own  tongue,  fot 
instance,  aside  from  its  wholesale  composition  out  of  the 
tongues  of  two  different  races,  draws  more  or  leas  of  ita 
material  from  nearly  every  one  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  from  not  a  few  of  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  such  borrowing  has  its  limits,  both  of 
degree  and  of  kind,  and  that  it  may  be  within  the  power  of 
the  linguistic  student  readily  to  distinguish  its  results  from 
the  effects  of  a  genuine  community  of  linguistic  tradition. 

The  method  by  which  we  are  to  proceed  in  grouping  and 
classiiying  the  languages  spoken  hy  mankind,  now  and  in 
former  times,  results  with  necessary  consec[uence  from  the 
principles  which  we  have  laid  down.  We  have  seen  that  no 
given  form  of  speech  remains  permanently  the  same ;    each 
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changea  contiEually,  m  its  structure  and  content,  and  tends 
to  diri3o,  with  the  progress  of  timcj  mto  varying  forms  or 
diaJectH  No  existing  language,  no  recorded  lan^jaige,  is 
original,  each  la  the  descendant  of  some  eir}ier  one,  trom 
which,  perhaps,  other  eiiating  or  recoided  languages  are 
equally  de'^cended  With  this  easy  clew  to  guide  us,  the 
labyrinth  of  human  speech  is  a.  libyrinth  no  longer,  it  la 
penetrated  hy  pdths  which  we  may  pecnrely  ftillow  Wo 
We  simply  to  group  together  acLordmg  to  their  affiniticM  the 
languages  known  to  us  connecting,  first  of  all,  those  whose 
tu  tiili  ly  uf  H  ti'  uc  1  ure,  along  w  itir  what  hfstoiy'ACtiially  teaches 
os-nf-their  deriTation,  showa'lihem  so  plainjy_to_be  forms  of 
tho-sams" original  that  even  the  most  exaggerated  scepticism 
■  could  not  Tenture  to  deny  their  reUfaonship,  then  going  on 
to  BJt^S  our  classification  from  the  more  clearly  to  the  more 
o'Escuxely,  from  the  more  closely  to  the  more  remotely  con- 
nected, until  we  have  done  the  utmost  i^rli  Bie  nature  of 
the  ease  permits,  until  analysia  ind  deduction  will  earrj  us 
no  forther  The  way  is  plain  eabugh  at  first,  and  e\en  the 
moat  careless  may  tread  it  without  fear  of  wandenng ,  but  to 
follow  it  to  the  end  demands,  tlong  with  much  labour  and 
pains,  no  little  warmess  and  clearness  oi  vision 

Let  us,  then,  turn  aside  tor  a  tune  fiom  pursuing  the 
^ect  courae  ot  our  tundamental  inquiry,  "  why  we  apeak  so 
and  so,"  to  ask  who  "  we  "  are  to  whom  the  inquiry  relates ; 
who,  along  with  ua  that  acknowledge  the  various  forms  of 
the  Engliah  as  our  native  speech,  use  languages  which  are, 
after  all,  only  dialectic  forma  of  one  great  original  mother- 
tongue. 

The  results  of  such  an  inveatigation  into  the  relationahip 
of  the  English  language  have  been,  to  a  certain  eitent,  taken 
for  granted  during  our  whole  discuaaion.  This  was  unavoid- 
able :  we  could  not  otherwise  have  talked  at  all  of  genetic 
connection,  or  illustrated  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth. 
Now,  however,  we  have  to  take  up  the  subject  more  system- 
atically, showing  the  extent  to  which  the  tie  of  relationship 
reaches,  and  presenting  some  of  the  evidence  which  proves  ita 
reality. 

So  assert  that  the  slightly  dift'ering  forma  of  irpeech  which 
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prevail  in  the  varioua  parta  of  our  own  country,  and  even  tlia 
more  notewortty  dialecta  found  aiaong  the  classea  of  the 
population  of  Britain,  form  together  only  one  language,  is  tc 
assert  a  truism :  no  man  in  hia  aoher  eenaea  would  preaume 
to  douht  it.  Let  any  one,  however  ignorant  of  hiatory  he 
may  be,  go  about  the  globe,  finding  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  scattered  from  island  to  ialand,  communitiea 
who  speak  Engliah,  though  tinged  with  local  colouring,  and 
it  will  not  enter  into  his  mind  to  doubt  that  they  were 
scattered  thither  from  some  nommon  centre,  that  they  al) 
have  their  aecorilant  speech  by  community  of  Imguistic 
tradition.  A  like  conclusion  ia  reached  almost  as  directly, 
if  we  follow  back  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the  tracea  of 
thoae  adventurous  tribea  which,  as  history  distinctly  informa 
us,  colonized  at  no  very  remote  date  the  Britiah  iaies,  and 
note  what  languages  are  atill  apoken  upon  the  shores  whence 
they  set  forth  on  their  career  of  conquest.  The  larger  and 
more  indispensable  part  of  English,  aa  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  Snda  its  kindred  in  Germany,  whence  came  the 
Saxon  and  Anglian  portion  of  our  anceslay.  Tlie  community 
of  tradition  between  the  Engliah  and  the  German,  Nether- 
landish, Swedish,  Danish,  and  so  on,  ia  ao  pervading,  and  its 
evidencea  are  so  patent  to  view,  that  no  one,  probably,  who 
has  ever  added  a  knowledge  of  either  of  the  languages  nsaned 
to  that  of  his  English  mother-tongue  has  failed  to  be  struck 
by  it,  and  to  be  ciDnvinced  that,  in  their  main  structure  and 
material,  the  two  were  one  speech.  But  hia  experience  haa 
also  taught  him  that  the  difference  between  them  is  far  from 
being  inconsiderable,  and  that,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  by 
no  means  able  to  speak  and  write  German  or  Swedish, 
because  English,  like  them,  ia  Germanic.  If  an  American, 
he  wiU  talk  readOy  with  an  educated  Englishman ;  he  will 
even  make  ahift  to  understaud  a  Torkahireman,  a  broad 
Scotchman,  or  an  Irishman  fresh  from  hie  native  boga  ;  but 
put  him  and  a  German  together,  and  the  two  are  well-nigh 
aa  deaf  and  dumb  to  each  other  aa  if  the  one  of  them  were  a 
Greek  or  a  Hindu.  Plainly  enough,  the  explanation  of 
their  difficulty  is  aimply  this  ;  these  two  Germanic  dialects, 
originally  one  language  and  belonging  to  a  single  community. 
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haye  been  now  so  long  separated,  and  their  independent 
changes  in  the  interval  have  been  so  great,  that  free  and 
intelligeat  communieatioQ  is  no  longer  possible  between 
those  who  have  learned  to  apeak  them :  one  must  have  some- 
what of  instruction  in  both  in  order  to  be  able  to  discover 
the  fact  of  their  relationship. 

Wot  all  the  G-ermanic  languages,  howeyer,  are  allied  with 
the  English  in  equal  degree.  The  Low-Cterman  dialects,  as 
they  are  called,  those  which  ocLiipy  the  northern  shores  and 
lowlands  of  the  country,  stand  notably  nearer  to  our  tongue 
than  do  the  dialects  of  central  and  southern  Germany,  the 
literary  High-German  and  its  nest  ot  kin.  This  relation  ia 
readily  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  G-ermanic  emigration  to  Biitam.  our  ancestors  came 
from  the  shore  provinces,  and  brought  with  them  the  forms 
of  speech  there  prevailing.  And  there  is  yet  another 
principal  group  of  Germanic  languages,  coordinate  with  the 
two  already  mentioned  :  it  occupies  the  outliers  of  Germany 
to  the  north,  namely  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
their  remote  colony  of  Iceland.  It  is  usually  called  the 
Scandinavian  group.  We  have  in  our  own  present  speech 
not  a  few  traces  of  its  peculiar  words  and  usages,  imported 
into  England  by  those  fierce  Northmen — or  Danes,  aa 
English  history  is  accustomed  to  style  them — whose  incur- 
sions during  many  centuries  so  harassed  the  Sason  mon- 
archy. 

These  three  groups  or  classes  of  existing  dialects,  the 
Low-G^erman,  the  High-Gl«rman,  and  the  Scandinavian,  with 
their  numerous  subdivisions,  constitute,  then,  a  well-marked 
family  of  related  languages  ;  although  those  who  speak  fchem 
can  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  understand  one  another, 
the  same  sentence  or  paragraph  could  not  be  written  in  any 
two  of  them  without  bringing  to  light  such  and  so  many 
resemblances  as  even  to  a  superficial  examination  would 
appear  sure  proof  of  a  genetic  connection.  It  is  past  ques- 
tion that  all  the  Germanic  dialects  are  descendants  and  joint 
representatives  of  a  single  tongue,  spoken  somewhere,  at 
§ome  time  in  the  past,  by  a  single  community,  and  that  all 
the  diflerences  now  exhibited  by  them  are   owing  to  tho 
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eoparation  of  this  eommimity,  in  the  progress  of  time,  into 
detached  and  somewhat  isolated  portions,  with  tlie  consequent 
brealting  up  into  diverging  lines  and  currents  of  the  common 
stream  of  their  linguistic  tradition.  It  is  even  clear  that,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  surviving  dialects,  the  divergence  -waa 
primarily  into  three  main  branches,  now  represented  by  the 
three  groups  of  languages  which  have  been  defined  above. 

How  it  happens  that  our  vocabulary  also  contains  so  large 
a  store  of  words  that  are  foreign  to  all  the  other  Germanic 
dialects,  but  aro  shared  with  us  by  the  nations  of  southern 
Europe,  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  last  lecture.  We  saw  that 
the  Normans — who,  though  a  people  of  Germanic  blood,  had 
lived  long  enough  in  Erance  to  substitute  the  idiom  of  that 
country  for  their  own  forgotten  tongue — imported  into 
England  a  new  current  of  linguistic  tradition,  wHeh,  after  a 
time,  mingled  peacefully  in  the  same  bed  with  the  former 
one.  The  languages  with  which  ours  is  thus  brought  into  a 
kind  of  relationship  by  marriage  were  seen  to  be  the  French, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  Italian,  the  Ehsto-Eomanic, 
and  the  "Wallachian,  each  including  a  host  of  minor  dialects. 
The  descent  of  these  tongues,  constituting  together  the 
Eomanie  group  or  family,  from  a  common  mother,  the  Latin, 
is  written  down  in  full  upon  the  pages  of  history,  and  has 
been  by  us  already  briefly  reviewed. 

That  these  two  important  families  of  human  language,  the 
Germanic  and  the  Eomaoic,  are  also  in  remoter  degree 
related  to  one  another  and  to  other  ancient  and  modern 
famOies,  as  joint  branches  of  a  yet  more  extensive  femily,  is 
a  truth  equally  undeniable,  although  not  equally  obvious. 
That  it  might  be  so  is  evident  enough,  according  to  the 
principles  which  we  have  already  established  respecting  tho 
life  of  language.  There  is  no  limit  assignable  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  descendants  of  a  common  linguistic  stock  may 
diverge  and  become  separated  from  one  another.  Tbe  ques- 
tion is  one  of  feet,  of  evidence.  Only  a  careful  and  thorough 
sifting  of  their  linguistic  material  can  determine  how  far  the 
ramifications  of  genetical  relationship  may  bind  together 
languages  apparently  diverse.  If  two  kindred  tongues  can, 
by  divergent  growth,  come  to  difler  fron  each  other  as  much 
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as  English  and  German,  there  is  no  a  priori  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  they  may  not  come  to  differ  as  much  as  Englisli 
and  Polish,  or  &reek,  or  Hinduataui,  And,  by  approTed 
scientific  methods  of  linguistic  research,  students  of  laugus^e 
have  traced  out  the  boundaries  of  a  grand  family  of  hnmaa 
speech,  embracing,  along  with  the  Germanic  and  Eomanic 
groups,  nearly  all  the  other  tongues  of  Europe,  and  those  of 
DO  small  portion  of  south-western  Asia.  We  will  accordingly 
go  on  first  to  pass  in  review  the  various  branches  claimed  to 
constitute  this  family,  and  then  to  examine  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  claim  is  founded. 

Of  nearest  kindred  with  the  Latin,  as  well  aa  most  nearly 
associated  with  it  in  history,  is  the  ancient  Greek,  its  classic 
compeer,  but  its  superior  in  fleiibility  and  beauty  ;  superior, 
too,  as  regards  the  genius  and  culture  of  those  to  whom  it 
served  as  the  instrument  of  thought ;  but  of  far  less  con- 
spicnoua  career,  and  making  at  the  present  day  but  an  in- 
significant figure  in  the  sum  of  human  speech,  being  spoken 
only  by  the  scanty  population  of  Gtreece  itself,  and  by  the 
peoples,  partly  of  Greek  origin,  which  fill  the  islands  and 
line  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  and  Black  seas. 

The  languages  displaced  by  the  Latin  were,  as  we  Lave 
seen,  in  great  part  Celtic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period,  the  domain  of  the  Celts  included  no  mean  portion  of 
the  soil  of  Europe.  Britain,  Gaul,  a  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  together  with  some  of  the  provinces  of 
central  Europe,  were  in  their  poaaesaion.  But  the  more 
energetic  and  persistent  Italic  and  Germanic  racea  soon 
began  to  gain  ground  upon  them  :  and  now,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  centuries,  no  Celtic  tribe  of  any  importance  has 
maintained  its  integrity  and  independence.  The  Erse,  op 
Gaelic  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  native  Irish,  or  Gaelic 
of  Ireland,  and  the  inaigniiicant  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
representing  together  the  Gadhelic  division  of  Celtic.speech— 
imd  the  Welsh  in  Wales,  and  the  Breton  or  Armorlcan  in 
Brittany,  representatives  of  the  other,  the  Cyuirie  division, 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  that  great  famOy  of  related  tongues 
which,  but  little  nore  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  occapied 
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more  territory  than  Germar.,  Latin,  and  Greek  combined  j 
and  they  are  all,  probably,  on  their  way  to  extiaction. 

The  eastern  pari  of  Europe  ia  mainly  fiUed  by  the  numer- 
ous branchea  of  another  important  family,  the  Slayic  or  Sla- 
vonic Although  somewhat  encroached  upon  on  the  weat  by 
the  Germanic,  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  from  inconapicuous 
beginnings,  grown  steadily  in  consequence  since  its  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  now  occupies  a  com- 
maading  position  eastward,  aa  the  Teliicle  of  civilization  to 
northern  and  central  Aaia.  It  covers  most  of  Eussia  in 
Europe,  with  Poland,  the  eafitem  provinces  of  AuBtria,  and 
the  northern  of  Turkey.  Among  its  principal  branchea  are 
the  Russian,  with  numerous  subdivisions,  the  Polish,  the 
Bohemian,  the  Servian,  and  the  Bulgarian.  All  these  are 
as  distinctly  and  closely  akin  with  one  another  aa  are  the 
modem  Germanic  dialecta. 

A  moic  remotely  allied  branch  of  the  same  family,  con- 
Blitutms;  almost  a  famUy  by  itself,  occupiea  a  narrow  territory 
about  the  great  bend  of  the  Baltic  sea,  irom  the  gulf  of 
Fmland  to  beyond  the  German  frontier,  and  comprises  the 
Lithuanian,  the  Livonian  or  Lettish,  and  the  Old  Prussian. 
The  latter  is  already  extinct,  and  the  others  also  appear  to 
be  going  gradually  out  of  existence,  under  pressure  of  the 
assimilating  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  the  languages  of 
the  surrounding  more  powerful  communities. 

"We  have  thus  reviewed  all  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  excepting,  first,  the  Albanian,  which  ia  the  living 
repreaentative  of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  and  of  which  the  con- 
nations  are  doubtful  (although  it  is  likely  to  be  yet  proved 
to  belong  with  the  rest,  as  a  branch  of  the  aame  stock) ; 
secondly,  the  Basque,  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  wholly  isolated  and 
problematical  tongue ;  thirdly,  the  Hungarian,  with  its  rela- 
tives, the  Finnish  and  Lappish  of  the  extreme  north,  and 
other  languages  spoken  by  scattered  tribes  in  northern  and 
eaatem  Eussia ;  and  finally,  the  Turkish  and  its  congeners, 
which  do  but  overlap  slightly  the  south-eastern  frontier. 
These  two  last  groups,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (in  the 
eighth  lecture),  are  of  a  kindred  that  occupies  no  small  part 
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of  northern  and  central  Asia,  But  before  we  have  gathered 
in  all  the  raemhers  of  the  great  family  we  are  seeking  to 
establish,  we  muat  cross  the  border  of  Europe,  and  enter 
Bouthem  Aaia. 

Asia,  Minor  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Turkish  tribes,  who 
have  crowded  themselves  in  there  in  comparatively  modem 
times,  driving  out,  or  subjecting  and  assimilating,  the  previoua 
occupants.  The  same  races  stretch  eastward,  across  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  intervening  between 
Europe  and  the  countries  whose  speech  shows  aflinity  with 
that  of  Europe.  But  within,  in  the  hilly  provinces  of  Media 
and  Persia,  and  on  tKe  great  Iranian  table-land,  which 
stretches  thence  to  the  Indus,  we  find  again  abundant  traces 
of  a  linguistic  tradition  coiuciding  ultimately  with  our  own. 
The  Persian,  with  all  its  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
with  its  outliers  on  the  north-west  and  on  the  east — as 
the  Armenian,  the  Kurdish,  the  Ossetic,  and  the  Afghan — 
constitutes  a  branch  of  ouif  famQy,  the  Persian  or  Iranian 
branch.  And  yet  one  step  farther  we  are  able  to  pursue  the 
same  tie  of  connection.  The  Iranian  languages  conduct  ,us 
to  the  very  borders  of  India:  beyond  those  borders,  in  Hin- 
dustan, between  the  bounding  walls  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Vindhyas,  and  eastward  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  Kea  the 
easternmost  branch  of  that  grand  division  of  human  speech 
to  whicb.  our  own  belongs,  the  Indian  branch,  comprising  the 
ancient  Sanskrit,  with  its  derived  and  kindred  languages. 
.'The  seven  groups  of  languages  at  which  we  have  thus 
glanced — namely,  the  Indian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Slavonic  (including  the  Lithuanic),  the  G-ermanic, 
and  the  Celtic — each  made  up  of  numerous  dialects  and 
Bub-dialects,  are  the  members  composing  one  vast  and  highly- 
important  family  of  human  speech,  to  which,  from  the  names 
of  its  two  extreme  members,  we  give  the  title  of  "  Indo- 
European."  It  is  known  also  by  various  other  designations : 
fiomestyleit"Japhetic,"asif  it  appertained  to  the  descendants 
of  the  patriarch  Japhet,  as  the  so-eaUed  "  Semitic"  tongues  to 
the  descendants  of  Shem;  "Aryan"  is  a  yet  more  popular  and 
customary  name  for  it,  but  is  liable  to  objection,  as  being  more 
especiaUy  appropriate  to  the  joint  Indo-Persiao  branch  o( 
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tte  family,  since  it  is  used  by  them,  and  them  alone,  in  de- 
flignatiug  themselves  ;  and  a  few  still  employ  tlie  term  "  Indo- 
Germanic,"  which  seema  to  savour  of  national  prepossession, 
since  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why,  among  the  western 
branches,  the  Germanic  shonld  be  singled  out  for  repruaenta- 
lion  in  the  general  title  of  the  family. 

The  languages  of  this  whole  family  sustain  to  one  another 
a  relation  which  is  the  same  ia  kind  with  that  subsisting 
between  the  various  Germanic  dialects,  and  differs  from  it 
only  in  degree.  That  the  signs  of  their  relationship  escape 
the  notice  of  a  superficial  observer — that  the  school-boy,  or 
even  the  college- student,  when  toiling  over  his  Greek  and 
Latin  tasks,  does  not  suspect,  and  might  be  hard  to  per- 
suade, that  the  classical  languages  and  his  mother-tongue 
are  but  modified  forms  of  the  same  original,  is  evidently  no 
ground  for  discrediting  the  fact.  The  uninstructed  EngKsh 
speaker,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  even  the  nearly  kindred 
German  as  strange  and  unintelligible  as  the  Turkish :  both 
are  to  him  in  equal  degree,  as  he  says,  "all  Dutch,"  or  "all 
Greek ; "  and  yet,  a  little  learning  enablea  him  to  find  half 
bis  native  vocabulary,  in  a  somewhat  changed  but  still  plainly 
recognizable  form,  iu  the  German  dictionary.  A  higher  de- 
gree of  lEistruction  is  required,  in  order  to  the  discovery  and 
appreciation  of  that  evidence  which  proves  the  remoter  rela- 
tionship of  the  Indo-European  tongues;  a  wider  comparison,  a 
more  skilled  and  penetrating  analysis,  must  be  applied  i  but, 
by  its  application,  the  conclusion  is  reached  just  as  directly 
and  surely  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  inquirer 
fully  convinces  himself  that  the  correspondences  in  their 
material  and  structure  are  too  numerous,  and  of  too  intimate 
a  character,  to  he  eiplained  with  any  plausibility  by  the 
supposition  of  accidental  coincidence,  or  of  mutual  borrowing 
or  imitation ;  that  they  can  only  be  the  consequence  af  a 
common  linguistic  tradition. 

Any  complete  or  detailed  exhibition  of  the  evidence  which 
Bhofli*  the  original  unity  of  the  languages  claimed  to  consti- 
tute the  Indo-European  family  ia,  of  course,  utterly  im- 
possible within  the  necessary  limits  of  these  lectures ;  hut  it 
is  altogether  desirable  that  we  should  direct  our  attention  t« 
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at  least  a  few  samples  of  tte  correspondence e  from  which  ho 
important  a  trath  is  derived.  It  will  he  allowahle  to  do  thia 
the  more  succinctly,  inasmuch  as  tte  truth  is  one  now  eo 
well  eatabliahed  and  so  generally  received,  and  of  which  the 
proof  is  already  familiar  to  so  many.  We  may  fairly  claim, 
indeed,  tLat  it  is  denied  only  by  those  wlio  are  ignorant  of 
the  fa«ts  and  methods  of  linguistic  reasoning,  or  whose  judg- 
ments are  blinded  by  preconceived  opinion, 

I  shall  not  strive  after  originality  in  my  selection  of 
the  correspondences  which  illustrate  the  common  origin 
of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  but  shall  follow  the  course 
dready  many  times  trodden  by  others.  This  is  one  which 
is  marked  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  would 
be  estremely  easy,  choosing  out  any  two  from  among  the 
languages  which  we  wish  to  compare — as  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  the  Latin  and  Russian, 
the  Lithuanian  and  German  —  to  draw  up  long  lists  of 
words  common  to  both,  out  of  every  part  of  their  respective 
vocabularies ;  especially,  if  we  were  to  taie  the  time  and 
pains  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  laws  governing  their 
phonetic  variations,  and  ao  to  point  out  their  obscure  aa 
well  aa  their  more  obvious  correspondences  :  and  we  might 
thus  satisfactorily  prove  them  all  related,  by  proving  each 
one  related  with  each  of  the  rest  in  succession,  "When, 
however,  we  seek  for  words  which  are  clearly  and  palpably 
identical  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  family,  we 
have  to  resort  to  certain  special  classes,  as  the  numerals  and 
the  pronouns.  The  reason  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  point 
out.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  objects,  acts,  and  states,  of 
the  names  for  which  otu-  languages  are  composed,  it  is  com- 
paratively  easy  to  find  new  designations :  they  offer  numer- 
ous salient  points  for  the  names-giving  faculty  to  seize  upon ; 
the  characteristic  qualities,  the  analogies  with  other  things^ 
which  suggest  and  call  forth  synonymous  or  nearly  synonym- 
ous titles,  are  many.  Hence  a  language  may  originate  a 
variety  of  appeDations  for  the  same  thing — as,  for  Aorw,  wa 
have  also  the  almost  equivalent  names  steed,  nag,  courser, 
racer  ;  and  further,  for  the  different  kinds  and  cor.ditiona  of 
the  same  animal,  the  names  atallwn,  mare,  geUing.jillu,  eoU, 
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po^j/,  and  others — and,  in  the  breatmg  up  of  the  languai^a 
into  dialects,  one  of  these  sjnon^mous  appellations  in  liable 
to  become  the  pie^ailmg  one  m  one  clj^kct  another  ui 
another,  to  the  neglect  and  los'i  ot  all  but  the  one  selected 
Or,  a  new  name  is  started  in  a  smgle  diilect,  wins  currency 
there,  and  crowds  out  of  use  its  predecesiora  The  G-erman, 
for  instance,  has,  indeed  our  word  horse,  m  the  form  tosi 
(earlier  Aros)  hut  employ  s  it  more  rareh ,  prefertmg  to  use 
instead  p/erd,  a  word  of  nhiih  we  know  nothing  The 
modern  Eomanu.  tODKues,  too,  say  in  the  same  sense  caballo, 
eheval,  etc.,  wordi  corami;  from  the  Latin  caballus,  'nag,' 
and  they  haie  lost  almost  altogether  the  more  usual  and 
digiiifled  Latin  term  eywiw  Thu'i  fuither,  the  modern 
French  name  for  '  shoemaker '  is  eordonnter,  literally '  w  orker 
in  Cordovan  leather ; '  for  '  cheese,'  Jromage,  properly 
'pressed  into  a  form,  moulded;'  for  '!iver,'yb»e,  originally 
'  cooked  with  flga  ' — that  fruit  having  been,  as  it  seems,  at  a 
certain  period,  the  favourite  garnish  for  dishes  of  liver: 
while  the  Latin  appollationa  of  these  three  objects  have  gone 
out  of  use  and  out  of  memory.  But  for  the  numerals  and 
pronouns  our  languages  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to 
create  a  synonymy  ;  it  was,  as  we  may  truly  Hay,  no  easy  taskr 
for  the  linguistic  faculty  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  sign  for  the 
ideas  they  convey ;  and,  when  the  sign  was  once  found,  it 
maintained  itself  thenceforth  in  use  everywhere,  without 
danger  of  replacement  by  any  other,  of  later  coinage.  Hence 
all  the  Indo-European  nations,  however  widely  they  may  be 
separated,  and  however  discordant  in  manners  and  civOiza- 
tion,  count  with  the  same  words,  and  use  the  same  personal 
pronouns  in  individual  address — the  same,  with  the  escep- 
tion,  of  course,  of  the  changes  which  phonetic  corruption  haa 
wrought  upon  their  forma. 

For  reasons  not  so  easily  explainable,  the  Indo-European 
languages  show  a  hardly  less  noteworthy  general  accordance 
in  regard  to  the  terms  by  which,  within  the  historical  period, 
or  down  even  to  the  present  time,  they  indicate  the  degrees 
of  near  relationship,  such  ss  father,  mother,  daughter,  brother, 
Ktter.  Formed,  as  these  words  were,  in  the  earliMt  period 
of  history  of  the  common  mother-tongue,  they  have  in  nearly 
13  • 
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all  its  branches  escaped  being  superseded  by  eipresaions  of 
later  growth,  although  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which 
does  not  here  and  there  exhibit  a  modern  substitute. 

The  following  table  will  set  forth,  it  is  believed,  in  a  plain 
and  apprehensible  manner  some  of  the  correspondences  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  For  the  sake  of  placing 
their  value  in  a  clearer  light,  I  add  under  ea«h  word  its 
equiyalents  in  three  of  the  languages — namely  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Hungarian— which,  though  neighbours  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues,  or  enveloped  by  them,  are  of  whoDy 
different  kindred. 
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I  have  selected,  of  course,  for  inclusion  in  this  table, 
those  words  of  the  several  classes  represented  which  exhibit 
most  clearly  their  actual  unity  of  descent :  in  others,  it  would 
require  some  detailed  discussion  of  phonetic  relations  to 
make  the  same  unity  appear.  Thus,  the  Sanskrit  ^ajico,  the 
Greek  pmte,  the  Latin  qutrtque,  and  the  Q-othic  Jimf,  aU 
meaning  '  five,'  are  as  demonstrably  the  later  metamorphoses 
of  a  single  original  word  as  are  the  varying  forms  of  the 
primitive  tH,  '  three,'  given  above :  each  of  their  phonetic 
changes  being  supported  by  numerous  analogies  in  the 
respective  langu^es.  The  whole  scheme  of  numeral  and 
pronominal  forms  and  of  terms  of  relationship  is  substantially 
one  and  the  same  iu  all  the  tongues  ranked  as  Indo-Eu- 
ropean, 

These  fects,  of  themselves,  woiild  ^ 
the  original  i 


'  far  toward  proving 
nity  of  the  languages  in  q-iestion.     To  looh 
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■npon  correapondences  liie  tlioae  liere  given  as  tbe  result  of 
accident  is  wliolly  preposterous :  no  sane  man  would  tMnk 
of  aacribing  tliem  to  such  a  cause.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of 
a  natural  and  inKeront  bond-  between  the  sound  and  the 
ienae,  -which  would  prompt  language-makers  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth  to  assign,  independently  of  one  another^ 
these  names  to  these  conceptions,  at  all  more  admissible. 
The  eiisteace  of  a  natural  bond  could  he  claimed  with  evea 
the  shghteat  semblance  of  plausibility  only  in  the  case  of  the 
pronouns  and  the  words  for  '  father '  and  '  mother ; '  and 
there,  too, the  claim  could  he  readily  disposed  of — if,  indeed, 
ithe  not  already  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  words  from  stranger 
tongues  which  are  cited  in  the  table.  Mutual  borrowing,  too, 
transfer  from  one  tongue  to  another,  would  be  equafly  far 
from  furnishing  an  acceptable  esplanation.  Were  we  dealing 
with  two  or  three  neighbouring  dialects  alone,  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  borrowing  would  not  he  so  palpably  futile  as 
in  the  case  in  hand,  where  the  facts  to  be  explained  are 
found  in  so  many  tongues,  covering  a  territory  which  stretchea 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Gsmgcs  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Amodifled  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  mulnial  borrowing  is  put 
forth  by  some  who  are  indisposed  to  admit  the  essential  one- 
ness of  Indo-European  speech.  Some  tribe  or  race,  they 
say,  of  higher  endowments  and  culture,  has  leavened  with  its 
material  and  usages  the  tongues  of  all  these  scattered  peoples, 
engrafting  upon  their  original  diversity  an  element  of  agree- 
ment and  unity.  But  this  theory  is  just  aa'untenable  as  the 
others  which  we  have  been  reviewing.  Instances  of  mixture 
of  languages— resulting  either  from  the  transmission  of  a 
higher  and  more  favoured  culture,  or  from  a  somewhat  equal 
and  intimate  mingling  of  races,  or  from  both  together — have 
happened  during  the  historical  period  in  sufiicient  numbetfl 
to  allow  the  linguistic  student  to  see  plainly  what  are  its 
effects  upon  language,  and  that  they  are  very  different 
from  those  which  make  the  identity  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guage. The  introduction  of  culture  and  knowledge,  of  art  and 
dcienee,  may  bring  in  a  vocabulary  of  expressions  for  the  know- 
ledge communicated,  the  conceptions  taught  or  prompted ;  but 
it  cannot  touch  the  most  mtimate  fund  of  speech,  the  words 
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significant  of  those  ideas  without  wliose  deaignation  no 
Bpokea  tongue  would  be  worthy  of  the  name.  If  we  could 
posaihly  suppose  that  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean nations,  more  brutish  than  the  Africans  and  Polyne- 
sians of  the  present  day,  were  unable  to  count  their  fingers  even 
until  taiight  by  some  missionary  tribe  which  went  from  one 
to  the  other,  scattering  these  first  rudimonta  of  mathematical 
knmvledge,  we  might  attribute  to  its  influence  the  close 
correspondence  of  the  Indo-European  numeral  systems ;  but 
then  we  should  have  farther  to  assume  that  the  same  teachers 
instructed  them  how  to  address  one  another  with  J  and  thou, 
and  how  to  name  the  members  of  their  own  families :  and 
who  will  think  of  maintaining  such  an  abaurdity  ?  All  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  Sanskrit -speaking  tribes  of 
northern  India  over  the  ruder  population  of  the  Dekhan,  to 
which  they  gave  religion,  philosophy,  and  polity,  has  only- 
resulted  in  filling  the  tongues  of  the  south  with  learned 
Sanskrit,  much  as  our  own  English  is  filled  with  learned 
Latin  and  Greek.  Even  that  coalescence  of  nearly  equal 
.populations,  languages,'  and  cultures  out  of  which  has  grown 
■the  tongue  we  speak,  has,  as  was  pcfinted  out  in  the  fourth 
of  these  lectures,  left  the  language  of  common  life  among 
us — the  nucleus  of  a  vocabulary  which  the  chUd  first  learns, 
and  every  English  speaker  uses  every  day,  almost  every 
hour — still  overwhelmingly  Saxon :  the  English  is  G-erthanic 
in  its  fundamental  structure,  though  built  higher  and  de- 
corated in  every  part  with  Eomanie  material.  So  is  it  alao 
with  the  Persian,  in  its  relation  to  the  Arabic,  of  whose 
material  its  more  learned  and  artificial  styles  are  in  great 
part  made  up  ;  so  with  the  Turkish,  of  which  the  same  thing 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic.  But  most  of 
all  do  these  cases  of  the  mingling  of  difi'crent  tongues  in  one 
language,  and  every  other  known  case  of  a  like  character, 
■show  that  the  grammatical  system,  the  apparatus  of  inflection 
an,d  word-making,  the  means  by  which  vocables,  such  as  they 
Btand  in  their  order  in  the  dictionary,  are  taken  out  and 
woven  together  into  connected  discourse,  resists  ^lengest  and 
.most  obstinately  any  trace  of  intermixture,  the  intmaion  of 
foreign  elements  and  foreign  habits.    However  jcauy  Frencli 
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nouns  and  verbs  were  admitted  to  full  citizenaljip  iu  English 
Hpeecli,  they  all  had  to  give  up  in  this  respect  their  former 
nationality  every  one  of  them  was  declined  or  conjugated 
after  Germanic  models.  Such  a  thing  as  a  language  with  a 
mixed  grammatical  apparatus  has  never  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  linguistic  students:  it  would  be  to  them  k 
monstrosity;  it  seems  an  impossibility,  Ifow  the  Indo- 
European  languages  are  full  of  the  plainest  and  most  un- 
equivocal correspondences  of  grammatical  structure;  they 
Hhow  abundant  traces  of  a  comjnoa  system  of  word-formation, 
of  declension,  of  conjugation,  however  disguised  by  the  cor- 
ruptions and  overlaid  by  the  new  developments  of  a  later  time: 
and  these  traces  are,  above  all  others,  the  most  irrefutable 
evidences  of  the  substantial  unity  of  their  linguistic  tradition. 
We  will  notice  but  a  single  specimen  of  this  kind  of  evidences, 
the  most  striking  one,  perhaps,  which  Indo-European  gram- 
mar has  to  exhibit.  This  is  the  ordinary  declension  of  the 
verb,  in  its  three  persons  singular  and  plural.  In  drawing 
out  the  comparison,  we  cannot  start,  as  before,  from  the 
English,  because,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  lecture 
(the  third),  the  English  has  lost  its  ancient  apparatus  of 
personal  endings:  we  must  represent  the  whole  Germanic 
branch  by  its  oldest  member,  the  Mceso-Gothic.  The  table 
is  as  follows :  * 


£i«U>h 

■I  ha.8 ■ 

■thonb^t 

'hsiuu' 

■we  hive' 

■T=h,v«- 

■therhiTs 

&«.': 

A.i«. 

(.^^ 

lii^i-lh 

i,.^ 

»aMW 

ioia-nd 

a™^ 

^i 

■H 

-M 

■d 

M 

6.p.krlt 

-"' 

-H 

■" 

Fundamental  and  far-reaching  as  are  the  correspondences, 
•  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  single  verb  which  shall  present  ILb 
endinfTE  in  all  the  diffarent  langnages,  the  verb  W  Aaib  has  been  selected,  and 
given  in  fnll  in  the  tree  languagis  la  which  it  oconrs,  the  .terminations  aJona 
leing  elsewhere  wnften.  These  are  not  ip  all  cases  the  most  usual  en.lJnBi 
of  conjugation,  but  such  as  are  found  in  ve.Vi,  or  in  diulects,  which  haT» 
preBerred  more  fiuthfully  thejr  primitivi>  forms. 
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of  material  and  of  form,  which  have  tku«  been  brought  for- 
ward, it  ia  not  necessary  that  we  insist  upon  their  con.petency, 
alone  and  unaided,  to  prove  the  Indo-European  languages 
only  later  dialectic  forma  of  a  single  original  tongue.'  Their 
convincing  force  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  selected  in- 
stances, esamplea  chosen  from  among  a  host  of  others,  which 
abound  in  every  part  of  the  grammar  and  vocabiJary  of  all 
the  languages  in  question,  now  so  plain  as  to  strike  the  eye 
of  even  the  hasty  student,  now  so  hidden  under  later  peculiar 
growth  as  to  be  only  witli  difficulty  traceable  by  the  acute 
and  practised  linguistic  analyst.  He  who  would  know  them 
better  may  find  them  in  such  works  as  the  Comparative 
Grammars  of  Bopp  and  Schleicher  and  the  Greek  Etymolo- 
gies of  Curtius.  An  impartial  examination  of  them  must 
persuade  even  the  most  sceptical  that  these  tongues  eshihit 
resemblances  whicb  can  be  accoiinted  for  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  prevailing  identity  of  linguistic  tradition,  auch  as 
belongs  to  the  common  descendants  of  one  and  the  same 
mother-tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  all  their  differences, 
great  and  widely  sundering  as  these  confessedly  are,  can  be 
fully  explained  by  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  same  causes 
which  have  broken  up  the  Latin  into  the  modem  Eomanic 
dialects,  or  the  original  Germanic  tongue  into  its  various 
existing  forma,  and  which  have  converted  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 
a  thousand  years  ago  into  our  present  English.  Besides  its 
natural  divergent  growth,  the  original  Indo-European  tongue 
has  doubtless  been  in  some  degree  diversified  by  intermixture 
here  and  there  with  languages  of  other  descent ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  this  has  been  an  element  of  any 
considerable  importance  in  its  history  of  development.  At 
some  period,  then,  in  the  past,  and  in  some  limited  region  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  Kved  a  tribe  from  whose  imperfect  dialect 
have  descended  all  those  rich  and  cultivated  tongues  now 
spoken  and  WTitten  by  the  teeming  millions  of  Europe  and 
of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  Asia. 

To  know  when  and  where  this  tribe  lived  and  formed  iti 
language  is  unfortunately  beyond  our  power.  It  is,  indeed, 
often  assumed  and  asserted  that  the  original  Indo- "Europe an 
home  waa  in  the  uortli-eaHtem  part  of  the  Iraniao  phiteau, 
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near  the  Hiadu-Koh  mountains ;  but  so  definite  a  determina. 
tion  possesses  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  authority  or  value. 
We  really  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  las't  movements  which 
have  brought  any  branch  of  the  family  into  its  present  place 
of  abode  ;  even  these  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  very 
hoariest  traditions  which  ha\e  come  down  to  us.  The  day- 
light of  recorded  history  dawns  first  upon  the  easternmost, 
the  Indo- Persian  or  Aryan,  branch.  The  time  is  probably 
not  far  from  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  We  there 
Bee  the  Sanskrit-speaking  tribes  hut  just  atross  the  thresh- 
old of  India,  working  their  way  over  the  river-valleys  and 
intervening  sand-plains  of  its  north-western  province,  the 
Penjab,  toward  the  great  fertile  territory,  watered  by  the 
Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  they  are  soon  to  be- 
come the  masters  ;  and  we  know  that  India,  at  least,  is  not 
the  first  home,  bnt  one  of  the  latest  conquests,  of  the  famOy. 
The  epoch,  however,  early  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  far  from  the 
beginning  of  Indo-European  migrations  ;  the  general  separa- 
tion of  the  branches  had  taken  place  long  before  :  and  who 
shall  say  which  of  them  has  wandered  widest,  in  the  search 
after  a  permanent  dwelling-place  ?  The  joint  home  of  In- 
dians and  Persians  was  doubtless  in  north-eastern  Iran, 
the  scene  of  the  oldest  Persian  religious  and  heroic  legend 
and  tradition  ;  but  there  is  .no  evidence  whatever  to  prove 
that  they  were  the  aborigines  of  that  region,  and  that  all 
migration  had  been  westward  from  thence.*  Greek  history 
and  tradition  also  penetrate  a  little  way  into  the  second 
thousand  years  before  Christ ;  but  the  Greeks  are  then  al- 
ready in  quiet  possession  of  that  little  peninsula,  with  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  Asiatic  shores,  whence  the  glory  of 
their  genius  afterward  irradiated  the  world ;  and,  for  aught 
that  they  are  able  to  tell  us  of  their  origin,  they  might  have 
sprung  out  of  the  ground  there — bom,  according  to  their 
own  story,  of  the  stones  which  Deucalion  and  Pjrrha  threw 

•  Some  auttoriOefl  ineline  to  regard  the  eeographioal  reminiscEnces  of  the 
Zend-avesta  (in  the  Bret  chapter  of  the  Vendidad)  aa  indicating  tlie  course  oi 
the  joint  Aryan  migration  from  the  original  family  home ;  but  the  cloim 
appears  to  me  ao  wholly  baseless,  and  even  prepostflrous,  that  I  find  it  diffl- 
•nit  to  understand  how  any  man  should  senously  put  it  forward. 
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behind  ttem.  Tlie  Latin  race  flret  appears  as  an  insii^ificant 
ha  dful  n  entril  Itdly  crowded  by  o  he  c  mn  n  tieB  n 
]  art  ol  k  n  Ired  blood  but  no  legend  t  Id  us  res|  e  t  ng  ta 
entrance  nto  tl  e  Ital  an  penins  li  s  t  the  erv  smallest 
histor  al  value  E  man  h  at<  ana  fir  t  b  ng  to  our  know 
ledge  the  Celts  ani  G-  rmana  The  torner  are  already  be 
ginnmg  to  shrink  and  waste  away  w  th  n  the  an  ent  lim  ts 
bef  e  tl  e  a^gre  s  ons  of  the  surr  u  d  race  Gelti  tales 
of  the  n  g  at  ona  weatwa  d  w  h  ch  I  rou^ht  then  mto  the  r 
El  ropean  aeits  are  but  lymg  ie  ends  mere  e  been  f  the  r 
liter  kno  y  ledge  of  the  countr  es  anl  nat  one  to  tl  e  east- 
ward G-ermanf  s  t  om  tl  e  ti  at  the  1  ome  of  tie  &em  ans 
tb  y  a  e  1  aeetbmg  mass  aouth  eastw  d  aa  ivell  ia  south 
west  ari  rove  the  r  eatleas  b  rle  d  st  bm  for  ntur  es 
the  pea  e  of  the  c  vilized  n  Id  tl  ej  lea  e  the  r  tra  ea  m 
eve  y  c  untry  of  m  ddle  Eur  pe  from  the  Vol  a  t  the 
P  liars  ot  Hercules  but  wl  en  e  ad  when  they  came 
mto  Grermany,  we  ask  m  vam.  Last  to  appear  upon  the 
hiatoric  stage  are  the  Slavoniana,  in  nearly  their  present 
abodes ;  a  less  enterprising,  but  a  stubborn  and  peraistent 
race,  whose  lately  acquired  civilization  has  only  within  a 
short  time  begun  to  be  aggreasive.  Of  its  own  origin,  it  baa 
nothing  at  all  to  say. 

But  if  history  and  tradition  tins  refuse  to  aid  us  in  search- 
ing for  the  Indo-European  home,  neither  do  the  indications 
of  language  point  us  with  anything  like  deflniteness  or  cer- 
tainty to  its  locality.  The  tongues  of  the  eaatcmmost 
branches,  the  Persian  and  Indian,  do,  indeed,  exhibit  the  least 
departure  from  that  form  of  speech  which  a  general  com- 
parison of  all  the  dialects  ahowa  to  have  been  the  primitive 
one  ;  but  thia  is  very  far  from  proving  the  peoples  who  apeak 
them  to  have  remained  nearest  to  their  primitive  scats. 
Migration  doea  not  necessarily  lead  to  rapidity  of  linguiatie 
changes,  nor  does  permanence  of  location  always  imply  per- 
eistency  of  linguistic  type.  Thus — to  refer  only  to  two  or 
three  striking  fa«f«  among  the  languages  of  tb^  family — the 
Greek  has  preserved  much  more  than  the  Armenian  of  thai 
material  and  structure  which  were  of  earliest  Indo-European 
development,  notwithstanding  the  more  oriental  position  of 
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the  latter;  of  all  the  existing  tonnes  of  the  whole  great 
family,  the  Lithuanian,  on  the  Baltic,  retains  by  far  the  most 
ajitique  aspect ;  and,  among  the  G-ermanic  dialects,  the 
speech  of  Icelaad,  the  latest  G-ermanic  colony,  is  least  varied 
from  their  common  type.  All  that  primitiveness  of  form,  in 
respect  hoth  to  language  and  institutions,  which  charaeterizea 
the  Aryan  branch  of  the  family — and  especially  the  Indian 
member  of  the  branch,  in  its  oldest  period,  represented  to  uu 
in  the  Tedas — would  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  without  denying  them  a  long  history  and  wide  migration, 
Ly  attributing  to  them  an  exceptionally  conservative  disposi- 
tion— such  a  disposition  as  so  markedly  distinguishes  the 
Indian  above  the  Persian  people  since  their  separation,  making 
the  former,  in  a  vastly  higher  degree  than  the  latter,  the 
model  and  illustration  of  earliest  Indo-European  antiquity. 

Nor,  again,  are  the  uiter-connections  of  the  different 
branches,  so  far  as  yet  made  out,  of  a  nature  to  cast  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  their  wanderings.  That  the  separa- 
tion of  Indian  and  Persian  is  latest  of  all  is,  it  is  true, 
universally  admitted.  Nearly  all  agree,  moreover,  in  allowing 
a  like  special  relationship  of  the  Grreek  and  Latin,  although 
its  comparative  remoteness,  and  the  loss  of  intermediate 
forms,  make  the  question  one  of  decidedly  greater  doubt  and 
difficulty.  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  at  present  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  honour  of  a,  later  and  closer  alliance  with  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-Persian  branch  has  been  confidently  claimed 
for  the  classical  or  Greco-Latin,  for  the  Slavonic,  and  for  the 
Germanic,  respectively.  Within  no  iong  time  past,  a  Ger- 
man scholar  of  high  rank*  has  attempted  to  lay  outa  scheme 
of  relationship  for  all  tho  branches  of  the  family.  He  assumes 
that  the  original  stock  parted  flrat  into  a  northern  and  a 
flouthem  grand  division :  the  northern  included  what  after- 
ward became  the  Germanic  and  the  Slave -Lithuanic  branches, 
the  latter  of  them  dividing  yet  later  into  Slavonic  and 
Lithuanic  ;  the  southern  was  broken  up  first  into  an  Aryan 
and.  a  southern  European  group,  which  respectively  under- 

*  Professor  August  Schleiclier,  of  Jena :  Lis  news  may  be  found  drawa 
out  in  fill!  in  the  preface  to  his  interesting  work  on  the  German  langiiaM 
(Die  DeuUche  Sprache,  Stattgart,  1860). 
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went  farther  separation,  the  one  into  Persian  and  Indian,  the 
other  into  Greek  and  Italo-Celtic ;  while  the  Italic,  of  which 
the  Latin  is  the  chief,  and  the  Celtic,  were  the  last  to  hegin 
their  independent  history,  being  still  more  closely  related 
than  the  Latin  and  the  areek.  Tlic  feature  of  this  arrange- 
ment which  is  moat  calcuhited  to  repel  rather  than  attract 
assent  is  the  position  assigned  to  the  Celtic  languages. 
Few  scV  olars  are  ready  t  all  w  that  theie  tongnes  m  hich 
the  ont,  nal  -Mid  dist  net  e  features  of  Ind  E  ropean  spee  h 
are  most  of  all  h  dden  under  the  man  fold  eflects  of  lecay 
and  new  growth  wh  e  Indo  European  chara  ter  was  there 
fore  the  list  oi  all  to  1  e  reeogn  zed  and  whose  separat  n 
f  om  the  con  mon  stock  has  been  generally  looked  up  n  as 
the  commenctn  ent  of  ts  d  speri  ns  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  neiM  t  k  ndred  oi  the  Lit  n — although  no  one  Tho  re 
men  bers  h  w  greatlj  the  rates  of  1  ng  ti  change  vary 
among  d  fferent  pc  pies  and  un  ler  d  fte  ent  c  n  'it  n  es 
wdl  TO  ture  to  p  onoun  e  the  connect  on  unpos  ble  The 
tune  has  n  t  et  ome  ior  ■\.  full  settlement  ot  theie  c  nt  o 
vertijd  po  nts  tl  o  me*  s  of  their  Boluti  n  a  e  ho  ever 
doubtless  contained  in  ttie  linguistic  facts  which  lie  within  our 
reach,  and  a  more  thorough  study  and  closer  comparison  wiU 
one  day  bring  them  to  light,  and  may  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
'Unstrate  the  course  and  order  of  those  grand  movementswUch 
ha  B  hro  ght  the  var  us  ra»,e'<  of  the  f  u  ly  nto  t!  e  r  present 
seats  But  th  t  su  h  ray  otter  ev  deuces  w  11  e  or  d  rect 
our  gaze  to  the  ]  rec  e  reg  on  hence  the  movementt  had 
their  fir  t  start  s  n  the  very  haghe'it  degree  unl  kely  and 
m  tho  mean  t  n  e  t  s  better  out  dly  to  confess  our  gi  o 
ranee  thin  to  try  to  1  old  w  th  conhdence  an  oj  iion  resting 
upon  grounds  altogether  ms  ffi  ent  and  untenable  At  any 
rate  we  ou  It  fully  to  a  kn  w  ledge  that  1  ngu  st  c  sc  enee 
as  such  d  es  not  presun  e  to  d  de  whether  the  Indo 
European  home  was  n  Europe  or  n  Ai  a  the  utm  t  tl  at 
she  does  s  t  et  up  certain  fa  nt  and  general  }  robab  bt  e-* 
wh  cl  comb  net  w  th  the  natural  cond  t  oni  of  soil  and 
cl  ate  the  trait  ns  of  the  ra  e  aid  the  i  reci  n  of 
the  grand  no         n        i  i   julut    n    n  Uter     mes  po  nt  to 
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the  East  rather    than  the  "West   aa  the  starting- point  of 
mi£Tatioii. 

If  the  question  of  place  must  thus  he  left  unsettled,  that 
of  time  ia  not  less  uncertain.  The  geologist  makes  hitherto 
hut  lame  and  blmidermg  work  of  estahlishing  an  ahsolut© 
chronology  for  even  the  latest  alterations  of  tlie  earth-crust ; 
and  the  student  of  language  is  compelled  to  found  his  eetimates 
upon  data  not  less  scanty  and  questionable.  The  strata  of 
huEjan  speech  laid  down  in  past  agea  have  suffered  most 
sweeping  and  irrestorable  denudation,  and  their  rate  of 
growth  during  our  present  period  is  too  greatly  varying  to 
furnish  us  any  safe  standard  of  general  application.  But  to 
set  a  date  lower  than  three  thousand  years  before  Christ  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-European  iamily  would  doubtless 
be  altogether  inadmissible ;  and  the  event  is  most  likely  to 
have  taken  place  far  earlier.  Late  discoveries  are  showing 
u8  that  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth  must 
be  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Vistas 
of  wonderful  interest  are  opened  here,  down  which  we  can 
only  catch  glimpses ;  but  the  comparative  brevity  of  the 
period  covered  by  human  records  must  make  us  modest 
about  claiming  that  we  shall  ever  understand  much  about 
ultimate  beginnings,  the  first  origin  of  races. 

As  regards,  however,  the  grade  of  civiUzatio*  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  Indo-European  mother-trioe  before  its  separation 
into  branches,  the  study  of  language  is  in  condition  to  give 
us  more  definite  and  trustworthy  in'ormation.  It  is  evident- 
ly within  our  power  to  restore,  .1  a  certain  extent,  the 
original  vocabulary  of  the  tribe,  out  '  f  the  later  vocabulariea 
of  the  different  branches.  These  are'-i^mposed  of  words  of 
every  age,  from  the  most  recent  to  the  most  primitive.  Aa 
the  principal  features  of  grammatical  structure  were  struck 
out  before  the  dispersion,  and  are  yet  traceable  by  the  com- 
■"laratife  philologist  amid  the  host  of  newer  formations  which 
fcuTround  them,  so  was  it  also  with  the  developed  material  of 
speech,  with  the  names  for  such  objects,  and  acts,  and  pro- 
cesses,  and  products,  as  the  community  had  already  found 
occasion,  and  acquired  power,  to  express :    they  constituted 
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the  linguistic  patrimony  with  which  each  branch  commeoeed 
ite  eepaj^te  history,  and  may  still  he  aeen  among  the  atorea 
of  morf  recent  acquieition.  Any  word  which  is  found  in  the 
poBsession  of  aU  or  nearly  all  the  branches  is,  uuleas  there  be 
Bpecia!  reasons  to  the  contrary,  to  be  plausibly  regarded  aa 
■  having  formed  part  of  their  common  inheritance  from  the 
time  of  their  unity.  A  yncabulary  constructed  of  words 
thus  hunted  out  can  be,  indeed,  but  an  imperfect  one,  since 
no  one  can  tell  what  proportion  of  the  primitive  tongue  may 
have  become  altogether  lost,  or  changed  by  phonetic  corrup. 
tion  past  posaibility  of  recognition,  in  the  later  dialects  of  so 
many  branches  that  its  true  character  is  no  longer  discover- 
able :  but,  if  the  list  be  drawn  up  with  due  skill  and  care 
It  may  be  depended  upon  as  far  aa  it  goes  A  d  aa,  from  the 
k    fw    d       mj        g      J         t  led  language, 

w      an  d       tly  draw       p    t     t  1  specting  the 

k     wl  dg       IT  im  t  d  f  th    people  who 

pkt        w  dthamthtjwhl      li-aomeut  of 

Ind    E      p         p      h  wh    h  h  !1  1         th      set  up.     It 

l  t        th  t  th  ult       f        h  nvestigation 

must  be  more  satisfactory,  the  more  primitive  and  unlettered 
the  people  respecting  which  it  is  made,  the  more  esclusively 
native  in  origin  and  restricted  in  scope  their  civiUzation.  A 
language  like  our  own  ia  an  immense  encyclopedia,  as  it 
were,  in  which  are  I":.!  uway  the  cognitions  and  e.tperiencea 
of  a  whole  world,  and  of  numerous  geuerationa  ;  it  is  as  many, 
aided,  as  cosmopolitan,  w  hard  to  graap  and  interpret  in 
detail,  as  is  our  culture^-  while  the  tongue  of  a  rude  and 
isolated  tribe— like  thf  Fuegians,  the  Fijians,  the  Eskimos 
—would  be  a  comp?-. „ively  plain  and  legible  portraiture  of 
its  condition  and  character. 

Some  of  the  main  results  of  the  investigation  made  by 
means  of  language  into  the  primitive  state  of  that  tribe  which 
spoke  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Indo-European  family  have 
been  long  since  drawn  out,  and  are  already  become  the 
commonplaces  of  ethnological  science.  The  subject  is  far 
from  being  yet  exhausted,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  much 
greater  confidence  of  conclusion  and  definiteness  of  detail, 
when  all  the  langu^ea  of  the  famUy  shall  have  been  mop» 
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thoroughly  eonipared  and  analyzed,  and  especially  whon  the 
establiakment  of  a  true  scheme  of  degrees  of  relationship 
among  the  branches  shall  reduce  the  doubt  now  thrown  over 
the  primitiveaesB  of  a  term  by  ita  absence  from  the  languages 
of  some  among  them. 

^  By  this  kind  of  research,  then,  it  is  found  that  the  primi- 
tive  tribe  which  spoke  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  was  not  nomadic  alone,  but  had  settled 
habitations,  even  towns  and  fortified  places,  and  addicted 
iteelf  in  part  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  in  part  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.  It  possessed  our  chief  domestic  animals — the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  swine,  besides  the 
dog :  the  boar  and  the  wolf  were  foes  that  ravaged  its  flocks  ; 
tlie_  mouse  and  fly  were  already  its  domestic  pests.  The 
region  it  inhabited  was  a  varied  one,  not  bordering  upon  the 
ocean.  The  season  whose  name  has  been  most  persistent  is 
the  winter.  Barley,  and  perhaps  also  wheat,  was  raised  for 
food,  and  converted  into  meal.  Mead  was  prepared  from 
honey,  as  a  cheering  and  inebriating  drink.  The  use  of 
certain  metals  was  knorni ;  whether  iron  was  one  of  them 
admits  of  question.  The  art  of  weaving  was  practised  ;  wool 
and  hemp,  and  possibly  flax,  being  the  materials  employed. 
Of  other  branches  of  domestic  industry,  little  that  is  definite 
can  be  said  ;  but  those  already  mentioned  imply  a  variety  of 
others  as  coordinate  or  auailiary  to  them.  The  weapons  of 
oflonce  and  defence  were  those  which  are  usual  among 
primitive  peoples,  the  sword,  spear,  bow,  and  shield.  Boats 
wore  manufactured,  and  moved  by  oars.  Of  extended  and 
elaborate  political  organization  no  traces  are  discoverable : 
the  people  was  doubtless  a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  under 
chieft  and  leaders,  rather  than  kings,  and  with  institutions  of 
a  patriiirchal  cast,  among  which  the  reduction  to  servitude  of 
prisoners  taken  in  war  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting. 
The  structure  and  relations  of  the  family  are  more  clearly 
seen ;  names  of  its  members,  even  to  the  second  and  third 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  were  already  fixed,  and 
were  significant  of  affectionate  regard  and  trustful  interde- 
pendence. That  woman  was  looked  down  upon,  as  a  being 
in  capacity  and  dignity  inferior  to  "i"",  we  find  no  indication 
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whatever  The  art  of  numeration  was  learned,  at  least  up  to 
a  hundrei;  there  is  no  general  Indo-European  word  for 
'  thousand.'  Some  of  the  stars  were  noticed  and  named : 
the  moon  was  the  chief  measurer  of  time.  The  religion  was 
polytheistic,  a  worship  of  the  personified  powers  of  nature. 
Its  rites,  whatever  tliey  were,  were  practised  without  the  aid 
of  a  priesthood. 

Such,  in  briefest  possible  description,  was  the  simple  people 
from  whom  appear  to  have  descended  those  mighty  nationa 
who  have  now  long  been  the  leaders  of  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion. Of  their  classification,  their  importance  in  history,  and 
the  value  of  their  languages  to  linguistic  science,  we  ehall 
treat  further  in  the  next  leiitme. 
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tangusges  and  literatures  of  tlie  Germanic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanic,  Ceitio, 
Italic,  Greuli,  Iranian,  and  Indian  branches  of  Indo-Enropean  sjieed. 
Interest  of  the  familj  and  its  study ;  liistorical  importance  of  the  Indo- 
European  races ;  their  languages  the  basis  of  linguiBtio  science. 
Method  of  linguistic  research.  ComparatiTe  philology.  Errors  of 
linguistic  method  or  i(a  application. 

OUE  consideration  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth, 
and  of  their  effects  upon  the  condition  of  language  and  the 
rise  of  discordant  tongues,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
preceding  lecture  with  a  brief  discussion  of  certain  errone- 
ous views  respecting  original  dialectic  variety,  and  the 
inilueuce  exerted  upon  it  hy  literary  and  grammatical  culti- 
Tafcion.  We  then  looked  to  see  how  and  how  far  the  princi- 
ples which  we  had  established  could  be  applied  to  explain 
the  seemingly  infinite  confusion  of  tongues  now  prevailing 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  facilitate  their  classification  and 
reduction  to  order.  This  led  us  to  a  recognition  of  our  own 
language  as  one  of  a  group  of  nearly  related  dialects,  the 
Germanic  group  ;  and,  on  inquiring  farther,  we  found  that 
this  was  itself  a  member  of  a  wider  family,  embracing  nearly 
all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  with  a  part  of  those  of  Asia,  and 
divided  into  seven  principal  branches :  namely,  .the  Indian, 
the  Iranian,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Germanic,  the 
Slavonic  (including  the  Lithuanic,  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
separate  branch),  and  the  Celtic.  We  called  it  the  Indo- 
European  family.  At  some  place  and  time,  which  we  wei« 
obliged  to  cojifesB  ourselves  unable  to  determine  with  mj 
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e\en  toleralile  degree  of  confidence — but  more  probably  in 
Asia,  and  certainly  not  less  than  tliree  thousand  ■\  -ars  before 
Christ — and  m  a  eonditun  ot  civilization  re&pecimg  which 
the  evidence  of  language  fumiBlied  us  valuable  hints  Bome 
single  community  htd  spoken  a  single  tongue  fnm  which 
all  these  othera  weie  descended  m  accordance  with  the 
univer&al  laws  of  Imguiatn  tradition  ly  proceasee  ^hich  are 
stUi  aebve  m  every  part  of  human  speech.  And  now,  waiv- 
ing for  a  while  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  regard  the  great  Indo-European  family  itself  as  only  a 
member  of  a  yet  vaster  famOy,  including  all  or  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  the  human  race,  we  have,  in  the  present  lecture, 
to  review  more  in  detail  its  constitution,  to  note  the  period 
arid  locality  of  its  constituent  members,  to  glance  at  the  special 
historical  importance  attaching  to  them  and  to  the  peoples 
who  speak  them,  to  set  forth  their  value  as  the  funda- 
mental material  of  linguistic  science,  and  to  examine  anew 
and  more  systematically  the  general  method  of  linguistic 
research,  as  estabhshed  upon  their  study. 

"We  may  best  commence  our  survey  of  the  varietdes  oi 
Indo-Europeaji  speech  with  our  own  branch,  the  Gertoanic. 
Its  existing  dialects,  ae  baa  been  already  pointed  out,  are 
divided  into  three  groups  or  sub-branches  :  1,  the  Low-Ger- 
man, occupying  northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
with  their  colony  Britain,  and  with  the  numerous  and 
widely-scattered  modem  colonies  of  Britain ;  2,  the  High- 
Q^rmaji,  in  central  and  southern  Germany ;  3,  the  Scandina- 
vian, in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  Of  the 
Low-German  group,  the  EngUsh  is  by  far  the  most  important 
member ;  its  eventful  history,  illustrated  at  every  step  by 
valuable  literary  documents,  we  trace  back,  through  Middle 
English  (a.d.  1350-1550),  Old  English  (i.D.  1250-1350),  and 
Semi-Sason  (a.d.  1150-1250),  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
reaches  into  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  po^essing  an  anti- 
quity exceeded  by  only  one  other  Germanic  dialect.  Its 
earliest  monuments,  in  their  style  and  metre,  and  at  least  one 
of  them,  the  Beowulf,  in  subject  and  substance  also,  carry  us 
back  to  the  pre-Christian  period  of  Germanic  history.  We 
cannot  delay  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination 
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of  &6  character  and  changes  of  English  speech,  interesting 
and  inatructiye  aa  such  a  task  would  be ;  save  so  jar  as  they 
hare  been  and  may  hereafter  be  brought  in  by  way  of  illuB- 
tration  of  general  linguistic  laws,  they  must  be  left  to  more 
special  treatises.* 

Next  of  kin  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  oldest  form  of  Eng- 
lish, are  the  ancient  Frisian,  of  the  northern  eea-coaat  of 
Gbrmany,  which  had,  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  later, 
a  literature  of  its  own,  of  juridical  content,  composed  in 
an  idiom  of  form  little  less  antique  than  Old  High-German, 
notwithstanding  its  comparatively  modem  date  —  and  the 
Old  Saxon,  the  principal  langu^e  of  northern  Grencany  be- 
tween the  Khine  and  the  Elbe,  represented  to  ns  by  but 
a  single  work,  the  Seliand  or  'Saviour,'  a  poetical  l^e  of 
Christ,  probably  of  the  ninth  century.  Both  Sason  and 
Frisian  have  been  almost  wholly  crowded  out  of  cultivated 
use  in  modem  times,  as  was  explained  in  a  former  lecture 
(see  p.  164),  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  High 
Gemiiin,  and  their  domain  has  also  been  encroached  upon  by 
other  dialects  of  the  same  kindred,  so  that  they  survive 
at  present  only  as  insignificant  popiilar  ^a(ow,  Nothing  but 
the  political  independence  of  Holland  haa  saved  its  peculiar 
speech  from  the  same  fate  :  the  literary  cultivation  of  the 
Netherlandish  or  Dutch  can  be  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  dating  chiefly  from  the  sixteenth,  the  era 
of  the  country's  terrible  struggle  against  the  political  tyranny 
of  Spain.  The  Flemish,  the  closely  allied  idiom  of  Flandera, 
has  ils  own  separate  records,  of  about  the  same  antiquity, 
but  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  history  of  High-&erman  speech  was  succinctly 
sketched  in  connection  vrith  our  inquiries  into  the  rise  and 
extension  of  literary  dialects.  It  ialls  into  three  periods. 
The  first  period  is  that  of  the  Old  High-German  (Altkoeh- 
dmitsch'),  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  ;  its  monu- 
ments are  tolerably  abundant,  but,  with  trifling  exceptions,  ot 
Christian  origin  and  religious  content ;  they  represent  three 

■  See  the  works  of  Marsh,  Crait,  and  others  ;  anil  eBpecially,  for  a  clear  and 
succinct  view  of  the  history  and  connections  of  English  speech,  with  gram- 
uatical  analyses  and  illustrative  specimens,  the  nork  of  Frofessar'  Hadley, 
■Iready  onci  "eferred  to,  on  p.  S4. 
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principal  sub-dialecta,  the  Framkisli,  the  Alemannic  and 
Swahiaa,  and  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian.  The  eecond 
period,  that  of  the  Middle  High-German  (MiitelAockdeutsck), 
covers  ahout  four  eenturiea,  beginning  with  the  twelfth  and 
ending  with  the  fifteenth  ;  its  ruling  dialect  is  the  Swabian ; 
and  its  rich  literature  handa  down  to  us  valuable  productions 
of  the  poetical  fancy  of  the  times,  in  the  lyric  verses  of  the 
Minneaingers,  and  precioua  memoriala  of  ancient  German 
national  tradition,  in  the  heroic  legends  {Heldemagen).  The 
foremost  work  of  the  latter  clasa,  the  Lay  of  the  ISfihelungen 
(Nibelmigenlied),  is  one  of  the  noblest  epics  vrhich  any  couu- 
try  has  produced,  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Of  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Nevp  High-German  period,  from  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  our  own  timea— the  "  German  " 
language  and  literature,  aa  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it — 
there  is  no  need  that  I  speak  more  particularly. 

The  third  suhdiiision  of  the  Germanic  branch  ia  the 
Scandinavian.  Its  earliest  monuments  come  to  us  from  Ice- 
land, that  far-off  and  inhospitable  island  of  volcanoes,  boiling 
springs,  and  ice-fields,  which,  settled  in  the  ninth  century  by 
refugees  from  Norway,  long  continued  a  free  colony,  a  home 
of  literary  culture  and  legendary  song.  Christianity,  more 
tolerant  there  than  elsewhere  on  Germanic  soil,  did  not  sweep 
from  existence  the  records  of  ancient  religion  and  customs. 
The  two  Eddas,  gathered  or  preserved  to  us  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  are,  in  virtue  of  their  tone  and 
content,  by  far  the  most  primitive  works  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  Germanic  literatures,  documents  of  priceless  value  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  Germanic  race.  Their  language  alao, 
though  of  so  much  more  recent  date  than  the  oldest  Anglo- 
Saion  and  High-German,  is  not  exceeded  by  either  in  respect 
to  the  primitiveness  of  its  phonetic  and  grammatical  form. 
Nor  has  it  greatly  changed  during  the  six  or  seven  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  compilation  of  the  Eddas.  The 
modem  Icelandic  is  stiU,  among  all  the  existing  Germanic 
tongues,  the  one  that  has  preserved  and  possesses  the  most 
of  tiiat  original  structure  which  once  belonged  to  them  all 
alike.  Three  other  dialects,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swedish, 
and  the  Danisi,  constitute  along  with  it  the  Scandinavian 
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group,  and  are  lan^ages  of  literary  culture.  They  are  not 
direct  descendants  of  the  "  Old  Norae"  tongue,  as  the  ancient 
Icelandic  is  usually  called :  the  Norwegian  conies  nearest  to 
being  so  ;  the  others  represent  more  ancient  dialectic  divi- 
aions  of  Scandinavian  speech. 

How  many  other  Germanic  hraoehes,  originally  coordinate 
with  the  three  wo  have  described,  once  had  existence,  but 
have  become  extinct  in  later  times,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
communities  who  spoke  them,  we  have  not,  nor  ahaU  we  ever 
have,  any  means  of  knowing.  But  of  one  such,  at  least, 
most  precious  remains  have  escaped  the  general  destruction 
of  the  nationality  to  which  it  belonged.  One  portion  of 
the  western  division  of  the  groat  and  famous  Gothic  nation 
crossed  the  lower  Danube,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  settled  in  the  Eoman  province  of  Mcesia, 
as  subjects  of  the  empire  and  as  Christiana.  For  them, 
their  bishop  and  leader,  Ulfilas,  later  in  the  same  century, 
made  a  translation  into  their  own  vernacular  of  nearly  the 
whole  Bible,  writing  it  in  an  alphabet  of  his  own  devising, 
founded  on  the  Greek.  Kve  hundred  yeara  afterward,  the 
Gothic  was  everywhere  an  extinct  tongue  ;  but  considerable 
portions  of  the  Gothic  Scriptures— namely,  a  part  of  the 
Gospels,  Paul's  epistles  nearly  complete,  and  fragments  or 
the  Old  Testament — are  happily  still  preserved,  in  a  single 
manuscript  of  the  fifth  century,  now  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden. 
Scanty  as  these  relics  may  be,  they  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  whole  Germanic  branch  of 
Indo-European  language,  and  bridging  over  the  diatance 
which  separates  it  from  the  other  branches.  Tor,  as  m  time, 
BO  still  more  notably  in  material  and  structure,  their  idiom 
is  much  the  most  ancient  of  aO  the  varied  forms  of  Germanic 
speech  :  it  is  not,  indeed,  the  mother  of  the  rest,  nor  of  any 
among  them ;  but  it  is  their  eldest  sister,  and  fuUy  entitled 
to  claim  the  place  of  head  of  their  iamily. 

The  Slavonian  branch— to  which,  on  account  of  its  local 
yjcinity,  aa  well  as  its  probable  nearer  relationship,  to  the 
Germanic,  we  next  turn  our  attention— need  not  occupy  us 
long.  It  ia  of  much  leas  interest  to  us,  because  of  its  greater 
remoteness  from  our  race  and  from  our  knowledge,  its  inferior 
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historical  importance  and  literary  value,  and  its  more  modern 
appearance.*  The  oldest  of  its  dialects  in  date,  and,  in  nearly 
^  respects,  the  most  primitive  in  form,  is  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Bulgarians,  into  which  their  apostle  Cyril  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures,  now  just  about  a  thousand  years  ago. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  our  knowledge  of  both  G-er- 
manic  and  Slavonic  speech  thus  begins,  like  that  of  many  a 
rude  and  hitherto  unlettered  dialect  in  the  hands  of  misaion- 
ariea  at  the  present  day,  with  a  Bible  version,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  geographical  locality;  the  kingdom  of  the  Bulgarians 
having  followed  that  of  the  Goths  on  the  southern  hank  of 
the  lower  Danube.  But  this  ancient  idiom — from  which  the 
modem  Bulgarian  differs  greatly,  having  changed  with 
unusual  rapidity  in  the  interval— is  more  commonly  called  tho 
Old  Slavonic,  or  the  Church  Slavic,  having  been  adopted  by 
a  large  part  of  the  Slavonian  races  as  their  sacred  language 
and  being  still  employed  as  such,  within  the  ecclesiastical 
limits  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  belongs  to  what  is  known  as 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  Slavonic  branch.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  the  other  languages  in  the  same  section  is 
the  EuBsian,  in  its  two  divisiona,  the  Bussian  proper  and  the 
Little-Eussian,  or  Ituthenian.  The  Eussian  is  in  our  day  a 
literary  language  of  considerable  importance ;  its  forms  are 
traceable,  in  scanty  documents,  back  into  the  eleventh  century. 
In  its  cultivated  development,  it  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Church  Slavonic.  The  80uth-east«m  section  further 
includes  the  Servian,  with  ila  closely  related  dialect,  the 
Kroatian,  and  the  Slovenian  of  Carinthia  and  Styria. 
Specimens  of  these  tongues  are  as  old  as  the  tenth,  or  even 
the  ninth,  century.  The  Servian  has  an  interesting  modem 
literature  of  popular  songs. 

To  the  other  section,  the  western,  belong  the  Polish,  the 
Bohemian  with  the  related  Moravian  and  Slovakian,  the 
upper  and  lower  Sorbian,  and  the  Polabian,  on  the  Elbe.  Of 
these,  the  Bohemian  is  the  oldest,  having  monuments  probably 
of  the  tenth  century.     Polwh  literature  begins  in  the  four- 

•  In  sketching  the  relations  of  the  Slavonio  languages,  I  follow  tho 
■alhority  of  Professor  August  Schleicher,  in  the  Beitragezur  VergleichendeB 
SprochforEchung,  vuL  i.,  p.  1  scj. 
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teenth  century,  since,  down  to  that  time,  the  cultivated  ol 
the  nation  had  written  wholly  in  Latin.  The  othera  can 
show  nothing  older  than  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  of 
little  consequence  in  any  aspect. 

The  Lithuanic  or  Lettic  group  of  dialects  is  sometimes 
treated  aa  a,  suhdiTision  of  the  Slavonic,  and  sometimes — per- 
haps with  better  reason — aa  a  separate  branch,  coordinate 
with  the  other,  although  very  closely  related  to  it.  It  is 
very  alight  historical  or  literary  importance ;  its  interest  li 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  operation  of  causes  in  : 
history  which  are  yet  unexplained  and  probably  uneiplai 
able,  it  haa  preserved  many  of  the  original  forma  of  Indo- 
European  speech  in  a  more  uncorrupted  condition  than  any 
other  known  dialect  of  the  whole  family  which  is  not  aa  much 
as  two  thousand  years  older.  It  is  composed  of  only  three 
dialects,  one  of  whicU,  the  Old  Prussian,  the  original  lan- 
gu^e  of  the  inhabitants  of  north-eastern  Prussia,  has  been 
extinct  for  two  hundred  years,  crowded  out  of  eiiatence  by 
the  Low-GJerman,  and  leaving  behind,  as  its  only  monument, 
a  brief  catechism.  The  other  two,  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Lettish,  or  Livonian,  are  still  spoken  by  a  million  or  two  of 
people  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  provincea  bordering  on 
the  Baltic,  hut  seem  destined  to  give  way  helplessly  before 
the  encroachments  of  the  German  and  Eussian,  and  to  share 
one  day  the  fat«  of  their  sister-dialect.  The  oldest  Lithu- 
anian document  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  southern  or  High  Lithuanian  is  of  most  antique 
form  ;  the  Low  Lithuanian,  and  yet  more  notjl  !v  the  Lettish 
to  the  north,  show  a  less  remarkable  conservition  of  antient 
material. 

The  Celtic  languages,  as  was  pointed  out  m  the  list  lee 
ture,  have  been  weU-nigh  extinguished  by  the  Eomanic  and 
&ormanic  tongues,  and  now  only  lurk  in  the  remotest  and 
most  inaccessible  comers  of  the  wide  territoiy  which  they 
once  occupied  in  Europe.  The  Scotch  Highlands  the  wildest 
parts  of  L-eland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  mountains  ol  Wales 
the  rough  glens  of  Cornwall,  and  the  land  Ijmg  nearest  to 
Cornwall  across  the  British  Channel,  the  promontory  of 
Brittany,  are  the  only  regions  where,  for  many  centuricB 
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paafc,  Celtic  epeecli  has  been  heard.  The  Comiali,  too,  haa 
become  extinct  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  ; 
the  Irish  ia  rapidly  on  ita  way  to  the  same  fate  ;  the  Glaelic 
will  not  sumve  the  complete  taming  aad  ciyilii'ition  of  the 
Highlands  ;  the  French  is  likely  to  crowd  out  the  patois  of 
ihe  Breton  peasant;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether 
eren  the  Welsh  people,  passionate  aa  ia  the  attachment  with 
which  at  present  they  cling  to  their  peculiar  speech,  niU 
continue  alwaja  to  refuse  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  them  from  its  relinquishment,  and  a  more  thorouKh  tusion 
with  the  greater  community  of  speakers  of  English  to  whith 
they  form  an  adjunct.  There  has  nover  been  a  homogeneous, 
independent,  and  cultivated  Celtic  state,  capable  of  protect- 
ing its  idiom,  from  the  encroachment  of  other  tongues  ;  and 
only  such  protection,  now  unattainable,  can,  as  it  seems,  save 
Celtic  speech  fVom  utter  extinction. 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  treating  aatisfactorily  the 
documents  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiar  and  strongly- 
marked  linguistic  disease,  well  known  among  philologiBt«  as 
"  Celtomania,"  which  has  been  very  apt  to  attack  students  of 
the  subject— especially  such  as  were  of  Celtic  extraction,  but 
in  some  degree  foreigners  also — leading  them  wildly  to  ex- 
aggerate the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Celtic  civiliza- 
tion, language,  and  literature.  We  have  had  Celtic  set  up 
as  the  most  primitive  and  uncorrupted  of  tongues,  spoken  by 
generations  long  anterior  to  the  oldest  worthies  whom  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  recognizes,  and  furnishing  the  only  sure 
foundation  to  universal  etymology  ;  we  have  had  ancient  in- 
scriptions and  difficult  tests,  of  the  most  diverse  origin  and 
distjint  locality,  explained  oat  of  Celtic  into  high-sounding 
phrases,  of  true  Ossianio  ring  ;  we  have  had  the  obscure 
words  of  various  languages  traced  to  Celtic  roots,  provided 
with  genealogies  from  an  Irish  or  Welsh  ancestor— and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort.  Sober  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  cuts 
down  these  claims  to  greatly  reduced,  though  still  respect- 
able, dimensions, 

So  completely  were  the  Gaulish  dialects  of  northern  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  wiped  out  by  the  Latin,  so  few  traces  o( 
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Hiem  are  left  to  us,  either  in  the  later  idioms  of  the  Latin  or 
in  frf^ments  of  writiiiga,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  that  it  ia 
still  a  matter  of  doubt  and  question  among  Celtic  scholars  to 
which  of  the  kno^-n  divisions  of  Celtic  speech,  the  G-adhelic 
or  the  Cymric,  they  belonged,  or  whether  they  did  not  con- 
stitute a  third  division,  coordinate  with  these.  Aside  from 
the  exceedingly  scanty  and  obscure  Gallic  epigraphical 
monuments,  and  the  few  single  words  preserved  in  classic 
authors,  the  earliest  records,  both  of  Irish  and  Welsh  speech, 
are  glosses,  or  interlinear  and  marginal  versions  and  com- 
ments, written  by  Celtic  scholars  upon  manuscripts  which 
they  were  studying,  in  old  times  when  "Wales  and  Ireland, 
especially  the  latter,  were  centres  of  a  lively  literary  and 
Christian  activity.  Of  these  glosses,  the  Irish  are  by  far  the 
most  abundant,  and  afford  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what 
the  language  was  at  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
There  is  also  an  independent  literary  work,  a  life  of  Saint 
Patrick,  which  ia  supposed  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  other  principal  Gladhelic  dialect,  the 
Scotch  Gaelic,  presents  ns  a  few  songs  that  claim  to  be  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Ossiauic  poems,  which  escited  such 
attention  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whoso  genuineness  and 
value  have  been  the  subject  of  so  lively  discussion,  arc  prob- 
ably built  upon  only  a  narrow  foundation  of  real  Gaelic 
tradition. 

In  the  Cymric  division,  the  "Welsh  glosses,  just  referred 
to,  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  definite  date.  Though 
hardly,  if  at  all,  less  ancient  than  the  Irish,  coming  down 
from  somewhere  between  the  eighth  and  the  tenth  centuries, 
they  are  very  much  more  scanty  in  amount,  hardly  sufficient 
to  do  more  than  disprove  the  supposed  antiquity  c*^  the 
earliest  monuments  of  the  language  that  possess  a  proper 
btcrary  character.  I"or  long  centuries  past,  the  Welsh  bards 
have  sung  in  spirit-stirring  strains  the  glories  and  the  woes 
of  their  race  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  during  much  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  or  ever  since  the  sixth  century,  the  era  of 
Saxon  invasion  and  conquest,  some  of  their  songs  have  been 
handed  down  irom  generation  to  generation,  by  a  careful 
and  anintemipted  tradition.  And  the  claim  is  probably  wcU 
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founded  T  only  it  is  also  pretty  certain  tliat,  as  thoy  have 
been  handed  down,  they  hare  been  moc.ernized  in  diction, 
BO  that,  in  their  present  form,  they  represent  to  us  the 
"Welsh  language  of  a  time  not  much  preceding  the  date  of 
the  oldest  maauscripte,  or  of  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  later  "Welsh  literature,  aa  well  as  the  Irish, 
is  abuadaut  in'quantity.  The  Cornish,  also,  has  a  tolerably 
copious  literature  of  not  far  from  the  same  age  ;  its  earheat 
monument,  a  Latin-Comish  vocabulary,  may  be  as  old  as  the 
twelfth  century.  The  language  of  Brittany,  the  Armoriean 
— which  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  two  last- mentioned  that 
it  cannot  well  he  regarded  as  a  remnant  and  representative 
of  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Gaul,  hut  must  rather  belong  to 
colonists  or  fugitives  from  Britain — is  recorded  in  one  or 
two  brief  works  going  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
even  iarther. 

"We  come  nest  to  the  Eomanic  branch,  as  we  have  called 
it  when  briefly  noticing  its  history  at  an  earlier  point  in  our 
discussions.  Of  the  languages  which  compose  it,  and  whose 
separate  currents  of  linguistic  tradition  we  trace  backward 
■Qntil  they  converge  and  meet  in  the  Latin,  two,  the  Ehieto- 
Eomanic  in  southern  Switzerland  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  "Wallachian  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Turkey,  have  no  hterature  of  any  antiquity  or  independent 
value.  The  other  five — the  Italian,  French,  Provencal, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese — all  emerged  out  of  the  condition 
of  vulgar  patois,  and  began  to  take  on  the  character  of 
national  cultivated  languages,  at  not  far  from  the  same  time, 
or  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There 
are  fragments  of  French  texts  dating  from  the  tenth  century, 
but  the  early  I"rench  hterature,  abundant  and  various,  and, 
in  its  romances,  attaining  a  wonderfully  sudden  and  general 
popularity  throughout  cultivated  Europe,  belongs  to  tho 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  Provencal  poetry, 
consisting  of  the  son^  of  the  troubadours,  whose  chief 
activity  was  displayed  at  the  court  of  Toulouse,  in  southern- 
most France,  was  wholly  lyrical  in  form,  and  amatory  of 
satirical  in  content ;  it  finished  its  hriDiant  but  brief  career, 
of  about  three  hundred  years,  in  the  fourteenth  century.    The 
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culture  of  Italian  begins  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.,  about 
A.D.  1200,  and  within  a  century  and  a  half  of  that  time  lived, 
Bang,  and  narrated  the  three  greatest  writers  of  Italy — Dante 
(ob.  1321),  Petrarch  (oh.  1374),  and  Boccacoio  (ob.  1375). 
The  Spaniah  heroic  legend  commences  m  the  twellth  century 
and  there  are  monuments  of  Portug  te  e  speech  of  about 
the  same  time.  Among  these  language"  the  French  is  that 
which  has  undergone  most  change  durug  the  historical 
period;  the  oldest  French  and  Proien^al  form  a  kind  of 
middle  term  between  the  modern  ling  la^e  and  the  ancient 
Latin,  illustrating  the  transition  from  the  latter  to  the 
former. 

But  if  we  have  called  the  branch  of  Indo  European  b(  eech 
to  which  these  tongues  belong  the  Et  mini  we  ha,^  e  done  ao 
out  of  regard  to  its  later  history  ind  pre'rent  tonstitution 
and  not  altogether  properly.  To  the  student  of  Inlo 
European  philology,  these  are  the  recent  branchings  of  a 
single  known  stock,  the  Latin ;  to  tnce  their  development 
is  a  task  of  the  highest  interest,  a  whole  bnguistic  school  m 
itself;  they  furnish  rich  and  abundant  iDustntion  of  all  the 
processes  of  linguistic  growth:  but  ai  regards  anv  direct 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Indo-European  peech  they  hive 
value  only  through  the  Latin,  their  common  parent  The 
remoter  relations  of  the  Latin  itselt  receive  li„ht  from  vanoua 
sources.  In  its  familiar  classic  fonn  it  represents  to  us  the 
speech  of  the  learned  and  educated  Eimans  of  a  t  ntury  or 
two  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  is  s  mewhat  refined  by 
literary  culture  from  the  diction  of  the  oldest  authors  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  in  fragments  or  entire— is 
Livius  Andronicus,  Plautus,  Terence — ind  is  lai  more  notably 
changed  from  the  language  of  earlier  E  man  tiioes — as  is 
shown  by  the  yet  extant  monuTuenti  like  the  n  i  nption  on 
the  Diiilian  column  (about  B.C.  2C0)  tl  at  on  the  sarLophagns 
of  a  founder  of  the  Scipio  family  (a  httle  older  than  the  Hit 
mentioned),  and  especially  the  Sahan  hymn  and  song  of  the 
fratrea  arvalei,  of  yet  earlier  but  uncertain  date  m  which 
the  best  Latin  scholar  would  find  himself  whoUi  at  fault 
without  the  traditional  interpretati )n  whi  h  is  hauled  down 
along  with  them:    in  these  monuments  la  preserved  to  us 
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many  an  antique  form,  giving  valuable  hiata  respecting  the 
grammaticaJ  and  phonetic  development  of  tlie  language. 
Their  evidence  is  supplemented  in  a  very  important  manner 
by  that  of  other  kindred  Italian  dialeets.  The  Oacan  or 
Opicau  of  southern  Italy  was  the  language  of  the  Samnites 
and  their  allies,  from  whose  hands  Eome  wrung  after  a 
severe  and  often  doubtful  struggle  the  dominion  of  the  pen- 
insula :  it  was  not  disused  as  the  official  apeech  of  some  of 
the  southern  provinces  until  less  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Christ ;  and  coins  and  inscriptions  dating  from  the  two  or 
three  preceding  centuries  still  teach  ua  something  of  its 
structure  and  character.  The  Umbrian,  the  tongue  of 
north-eastern  Italy,  is  yet  more  fully  represented  to  us  by 
the  Euguvine  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  prayers  and  cere- 
monial rules  of  a  fraternity  of  priests,  and  supposed  to  be  as 
old  aa  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  before  our  era.  Of  the 
Volscian  dialect,  also,  and  the  Sabine  or  Sabellian — the 
former  being  more  akin  with  the  Umbrian,  the  latter  with 
the  Latin— some  exceedingly  scanty  relics  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  interpretation  and  comprehension  of  all  these 
■ — resting,  aa  it  does,  solely  upon  comparison  with  the  Latin 
and  other  more  distantly  related  tonguel — is  at  present,  and 
is  likely  always  to  remain,  incomplete  and  doubtful;  but 
they  are  of  essential  importance,  both  in  explaining  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin,  and  in  filing  its  position  aa 
one  of  a  group  of  kindred  dialects  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  aod  hence  most  suitably  to 
be  denominated  the  Italic  group.  The  theory  that  the  Latin 
was  produced  by  a  mixture  of  somewhat  discordant  elements 
• — of  Eoman,  Sabine,  and  Oscan ;  or  of  these  and  Etruscan 
—brought  together  by  historical  circumstances,  and  finally 
fused  into  homogeneouaness,  is  one  which  belonged  to  a 
former  stage  of  linguistic  science,  and  is  now  rejected  as 
uncalled-for  and  groundless.  Tet  more  untenable,  and 
wanting  even  a  semblance  of  foundation,  is  the  derivation  of 
Latin  from  Greek,  a  favourite  dogma  of  times  not  long  past 
but  at  present  abandoned  by  every  comparative  philologist 
whose  opinion  is  of  the  shghtest  lalue. 

In  the    Greek    Langimge,  we  reach  an  antiquity  in  th« 
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recorded  history  of  Indo-European  speect  considerably  higher 
than  we  have  anywhere  else  attained.  The  esact  datd  of  its 
earhest  monumentaj  the  grand  and  unrivalled  poems  oi 
Homer,  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey,  cannot,  it  ia  true,  be  de- 
termined ;  bnt  they  go  back,  donbtleas,  to  near  the  beginning 
of  the  thousand  years  before  Christ's  birth.  From  the 
different  parts  of  Greece,  too,  as  of  Italy,  we  have  received 
records  of  dialects  that  subsisted  side  by  side  through  all  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  country's  history,  until  at  length  (about 
B.C.  300)  the  political  importance  and  superior  literature  of 
Athens  made  her  idiom,  the  later  Attic,  the  common  lan- 
guage of  cultivated  Greeks  everywhere.  The  earlier 
Attic  is  found  first  in  the  writings  of  the  great  dramatists, 
begitming  about  five  centuries  before  Christ ;  it  is  more 
nearly  akin  with  the  earlier  Ionic  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (he- 
fore  700  B.C.),  and  the  later  Ionic  of  Herodotus  (about  400 
B.C.),  than  vrith  the  Doric  of  Aicman,  Pindar,  and  Theocritus 
(600-250  B.C.),  or  the  ^olic  of  Alcseus  and  Sappho  (about 
600  B.C.),  The  differences  of  the  Greek  dialects  are  quite 
insignificant  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Italic,  yet  they 
are  of  no  small  service  to  the  historical  student  of  the  Greek 
language,  since  each  brings  to  his  knovrledge  some  elements 
le^  corrupted  and  modernized  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
others,  or  in  the  later  common  tongue. 

The  modern  Greek  has  also  its  dialects,  respecting  which 
little  is  known  in  detail ;  and  it  has,  besides,  its  common 
tongue,  the  Eomaic  (as  it  is  ordinarily  styled),  spok-en  and 
written  by  all  the  educated  Greeks  of  the  present  day.  This 
Bomaic  is  very  much  less  altered  from  the  ancient  classic 
language,  as  spoken  by  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  than  are  the 
modem  Eomanic  languages  from  the  speech  of  Virgil  and 
Cicero.  The  difference  of  the  two  is  even  so  slight  that 
a  party  in  Greece  are  now  engaged  in  making  the  somewhat 
pedantic  and  Utopian  efibrt  to  eliminate  it  altogether,  to 
make  the  turbulent  population  of  the  present  petty  and  in- 
significant kingdom  talk  and  write  as  did  their  heroic  fore* 
fathers,  when,  though  feeble  in  numbers,  they  were  the  fore- 
most community  of  the  world.  Small  result  is  to  be  looked 
for  from  this  experiment ;  should  it  prove  successful,  it  wiU 
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bi  the  first  time  that  such  a  tting  haa  beeJ  acetiinplished  in 
all  ^he  history  of  lang^iage. 

Of  the  Asiatic  branches  of  our  familj-,  the  one  wliich  lies 
nearest  us,  the  Irauian,  or  Persian,  may  flrst  engage  our  atten- 
tion. Its  oldest  monuments  of  ■well-determined  date  are  the 
inscriptions — cut  on  the  surface  of  immense  walla  of  living 
rock,  in  the  so-called  cuneiform  characters — by  which  the 
Achtemenidan  sovereigns  of  Persia,  Darius,  Xeries,  and  their 
Buccessors,  made  imperishable  record  for  posterity  of  their 
names  and  deeds.  Fifty  years  ago,  these  inscriptions  were 
an  unsolved  and  apparently  insoluble  enigma ;  now,  by  a 
miracle  of  human  ingenuity  and  patience,  not  without  the 
aid  of  a  combination  of  favouring  circumstances  whoDy  im- 
possible at  any  earlier  period,  almost  every  word  and  every 
character  is  fully  laid  open  to  our  comprehension,  and  they 
have  been  made  to  yield  results  of  great  value  both  to 
linguistic  and  to  national  history.  The  oldest  of  them  come 
from  a  time  about  five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  their  ex- 
tent is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  lan- 
guage of  those  Persians  against  whom  the  Greeks  so  long 
fought,  first  for  independence,  then  for  empire. 

Of  about  the  same  age,  and  even,  probably,  in  part  con- 
siderably older,  are  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  religion 
establisbed  by  Zoroaster  (in  his  own  tongue,  Zarathustra) — 
the  book  called  the  Avesta,  or  Zend-Avesta.  The  dialect  in 
wliich  these  writings  are  composed  goes  lisually  by  the  name 
of  the  Zend ;  it  is  also  styled  the  Avestan,  and  sometimes 
the  Old  Bactrian,  from  the  country  Baetria,  the  north-eastern- 
most region  of  the  great  Iranian  territory,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  its  specific  locality.  They  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  the  Parsis  of  western  India,  who  fled  thither  from 
their  native  country  after  ite  reduction  under  Mohammedan 
vassalage  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  and  who  have 
ever  since  faithfully  maintained,  under  Hindu  and  British 
protection,  the  rites  of  the  Magian  faith,  the  pure  worship 
of  Ormuzd  (Akura-Mazda,  'the  mighty  spirit')  through  the 
symbol  of  fire.  The  Avesta  shows  two  dialects,  a  younger 
and  an  older ;  some  of  its  hymns  and  prayers  possibly  go 
hack  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster  himself — whatever  that  may 
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have  been :  it  was  doubtless  more  than  a  thousand  years,  at 
least,  before  Christ — hut  the  hidk  of  the  work  is  considerably 
later.  Accompanying  the  Avesta  is  a  version  of  it,  made  for 
the  use  of  the  priests,  in  another  and  much  more  modem 
Iranian  dialect,  the  Pehlevi  or  Huzvareah,  supposed  to  havo 
been  the  literary  language  of  the  westernmost  provinces  of 
Iran  at  a  period  some  centuries  later  than  the  Christian  era, 
and  much  mised  with  materials  derived  from  the  Semitic 
tongues  lying  next  westward,  across  the  border,  A  few  in- 
scriptions and  legends  of  coins,  of  the  early  Saasanian 
monarchs  (after  A.d.  226),  furnish  further  specimens  of  the 
same  or  a  nearly  kindred  dialect. 

The  general  body  of  rehgious  hteraturc  belonging  to  the 
Parsis  of  India  contains  tolerably  copious  documents  of  a 
somewhat  younger  and  much  purer  Iranian  dialect,  usually 
styled  the  Parsi  (sometimes  also  tho  Pazend).  It  comes, 
without  mtieh  question,  from  a  more  eastern  locality  than 
the  Pehlevi,  and  from  a  time  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest.  Finally,  after  the  conquest,  and 
when  Persia  was  thoroughly  made  over  into  a  province  of 
the  Moslem  empire,  arises,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  modem 
Persian,  and  becomes  during  several  centuries,  and  even  to 
our  own  day,  the  vehicle  of  an  abimdant  and  admirable 
literature,  rich  in  every  department,  in  poetry,  fiction,  history, 
philosophy,  science.  Its  first  great  wori,  and  almost  or 
quite  the  greatest  it  has  to  ofi'er  us,  is  the  Shah-Nameh, 
'Book  of  Kings,'  of  Firdusi  (ob.  1020),  a  true  national  epic, 
grand  in  estent,  noble  in  style,  varied  in  contents,  in  which 
is  summed  up  and  related  at  length  the  history  of  the  land, 
traditional,  legendary,  and  mythological,  as  it  lay  in  the 
niinds  of  the  generation  by  whom  was  revived  the  ancient 
independence  and  glory  of  the  Persian  nationality.  For  the 
impoverishment  of  its  grammar  by  the  loss  of  ancient  forms, 
the  modern  Persian  is  almost  comparable  with  the  English, 
It  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  language  of  the  Aehseme- 
nidan  inscriptions  than  to  that  of  the  Avesta,  although  not 
the  liueal  descendant  and  representative  of  either.  In  its 
later  literary  use,  it  is  greatly  disfigured  by  the  unlimited 
introduction  of  worda  from  the  Arabic  vocabulary. 
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There  are  several  other  languages,  in  regions  bordering  on 
or  included  within  the  Iranian  territory,  wbich  eland  in  auch 
relationa  with  those  wis  have  been  describing  as  to  be  ranked 
in  the  same  class,  although  their  Iranian  attributes  are 
greatly  obscured  by  the  changes  which  have  passed  upon 
them  since  their  separation  from  the  principal  stock.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  tLcso  is  the  Armenian,  ivith  an 
abundant  literature  going  bac-k  to  the  fifth  century,  the  era 
of  the  Christianization  of  the  Armenian  people.  Others  are 
the  Ossetic,  in  the  Caucasus  ;  the  Kurdish,  the  dialect  of  the 
wDd  mountaineers  of  the  border  lands  between  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Russia ;  and  the  Afghan  or  Pushto,  which  in  very  recent 
times  has  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  literary  cultivation. 

We  come,  finally,  to  that  member  of  our  family  which  has 
lived  its  life  within  the  borders  of  India.  Not  all  the  nu- 
merous dialects  which  iill  this  immense  peninsula,  between 
the  impassable  wall  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
own  kindred  with  the  Indo-European  tongues,  but  only  those 
of  its  northern  portion,  of  Hindustan  proper,  ranging  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  together  with  a 
certain  estent  of  the  sea  coast  and  its  neighbourhood  stretch- 
ing southviard  on  either  side  The  central  mountamoua 
region  and  the  table  lands  of  the  Dekhan  yet  belong  to  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  m  the  north  were  tiowded  out  or 
subjug<kled,  at  a  period  lying  only  jubt  beyond  the  ken  of 
recorded  history,  by  the  Indo  European  laces,  as  they  m- 
truded  them'-elveB  through  the  avenue,  the  paaiea  on  the 
north  western  frontier,  by  which  the  conquerors  of  India 
have  m  all  aa;eK  found  entrance  The  piincipal  modem 
dialects  of  our  kuidred  are  the  Hindi,  Bengali  and  Mahrattd, 
each  vnth  various  aubdivisions,  and  each  with  a  h'terature  of 
its  own,  running  back  only  a  few  centuries.  The  Hindustani, 
or  Urdu,  ia  a  form  of  the  Hindi  which  grew  up  in  the  campa 
(drdU)  of  the  Mohammedan  couquerora  of  India,  since  the 
eleventh  century,  as  medium  of  communication  between  them 
and  the  subject  population  of  centra!  Hindustan,  more 
corrupted  in  form,  and  filled  with  Persian  and  Arabic  worda 
— ^being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  English  of  India :  it  has  enjoyed 
more  literary  cultivation  than  any  other  of  the  recent  dialect^ 
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and  is  the  lingtia  franca,  tfee  official  lang^iage  and  means  of 
geniiral  intercourse,  througliout  nearly  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  tongue  of  the  roving  Q-ypaies  all  over  Europe,  though 
everywhere  strongly  tinged  with  the  local  idiom  of  the  region 
of  their  wanderings,  ia  in  its  main  structure  and  material  a 
modem  Hindu  patois  -.  the  GJypsies  are  exiles  from  India. 

Nest  older  than  the  languages  we  have  mentioned  are  the 
Prairit  and  the  Pali,  represented  by  a  literature  and  inscrip- 
tions which  come  to  us  in  part  from  hefore  the  Christian  era. 
The  Pali  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in 
the  countries  lying  eastward  and  south-eastward  from  India. 
The  Prakrit  dialects  are  chiefly  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit 
dramaa,  where  the  unlearned  characters,  the  women,  servants, 
and  the  like,  talk  Prakrit — -just  as,  in  a  modem  German 
theatre,  one  may  hear  the  lower  personages  talk  the  dialects 
of  their  own  districts,  while  the  higher  employ  the  literary 
German,  the  common  speech  of  the  educated  throughout  the 
country. 

The  virtual  mother  of  all  these  dialects  is  the  Sanskrit. 
Por  the  last  twenty-five  centuries,  at  least,  the  Sanskrit  haa 
been  no  longer  a  proper  vernacular  language,  hut  kept  arti- 
ficially in  life,  as  the  sacred  dialect  of  Brahmanism  and  the 
cultivated  tongue  of  literature  and  learning  ;  thus  occupying 
a  position  closely  analogous  with  that  held  by  the  Latin 
since  the  decline  of  the  western  empire,  as  the  language  of 
Eoman  Catholicism,  and  the  means  of  communication  among 
the  learned  of  all  Europe.  It  is  stUl  taught  in  the  schools 
of  the  Brahmanic  priesthood,  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion,  and  spoken  and  written  by  their  foremost  scholars 
— although,  like  the  Latin  in  more  recent  times,  much 
shaken  in  its  sway  by  the  ijpriae  of  the  modem  cultivated 
dialects,  and  the  decadence  of  the  religion  with  whose  uses  it 
is  identified.  We  possess  it  in  two  somewhat  varying  forms, 
the  classical  Sanskrit,  and  the  older  idiom  of  the  so-called 
Vedas,  the  Bible  of  the  Hindu  faith.  The  former  is  more 
altered,  by  elaborate  and  long-continued  literary  and  gram- 
matical iTaining,  from  the  condition  of  a  true  vernacular,  than 
ia  almost  any  other  known  literary  language.  Partly  for 
Uiis  reason,  and  partly  because,  at  the  time  of  its  establialj. 
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ment  and  fixation  as  tlie  learned  tongue  of  all  Aryan  India, 
it  must  have  been  one  amoufi;  a  number  of  somewhat  differ- 
ing local  varieties  of  Aryan  speech,  whose  differences  form  a 
part  of  the  discordance  of  the  later  dialects,  I  have  called  it 
above  rather  their  virtual  than  their  aclnial  progenitor  :  it 
represents  very  closely  the  primitive  stock  out  of  which  they 
have  all  grown,  by  vaiying  internal  development,  and  by 
varying  influence  and  admixture  of  foreign  tongues.  Whea 
and  where  it  was  at  first  a  spoken  dialect,  ia  out  of  our 
power  to  determine ;  but  it  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  of 
less  age  than  the  earliest  Greek  records ;  and  it  is  probably 
older  by  centuries.  It  possesses  a  most  abundant  literature, 
in  nearly  every  department  save  history ;  its  religious  and 
ethical  poetry,  its  epics,  its  lyric  flights,  ill  dramas,  its  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  grammar,  have  been  found  worthy  of 
high  admiration  and  of  profound  study  by  Western  scholars ; 
they  have  even  been  ranked  by  some,  though  very  unjustly, 
as  superior  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
literatures.  To  fix  the  chronology  of  its  separate  works  is  a 
tast  of  the  extremest  difficulty  ;  but  some  of  them,  even  in 
their  present  form,  and  the  substance  of  many  others,  cer- 
tainly come  from  a  time  considerably  anterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  Vedic  dialect  is  yet  more  ancient ;  the  earliest  por- 
tions of  the  oldest  collection,  theltig-Veda(' Veda  of  hymns'), 
must,  it  is  believed,  date  from  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  The  coiraderationa  from  which  this  age 
is  deduced  for  them  are  of  a  general  and  inexact  character, 
yet  tolerably  clear  in  their  indications.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  hymna  of  the  Vedas  were  chiefly  composed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  when  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ganges  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Aryan  immigrants  ;  and 
they  present  the  elephant  as  still  a  wondered-at  and  little- 
known  animal ;  whOe  the  earliest  tidings  of  India  which  we 
have  from  without  show  us  great  kingdoms  on  the  Ganges, 
and  the  elephant  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  both  in  war 
and  m  peace.  Buddhism,  too,  which  is  well  knovra  to  have 
preceded  by  several  centuries  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  a  re- 
volt against  the  oppressive   domination  of  the  Brahmanic 
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hierarchy  ;  and  in  the  Tcdas  are  to  be  seen  only  the  germa 
of  Brahmanisin,  not  yet  developed  ;  no  hierarchy,  no  syateni 
of  castes,  no  vestige  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  Thp 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  internal  history  and 
connection  of  the  ditferent  classes  of  works  composing  thf 
sacred  literature  of  India— which  follow  one  another,  in  a 
close  succession  of  espositions,  rules,  and  comments,  from  a 
time  not  much  later  than  that  of  the  more  recent  hymna 
down  to  the  historical  period — point  also  to  the  same  age. 
The  Yedas  are  thus  by  not  leas  than  a  thousand  years  the 
earliest  documents  for  the  history  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guage— for  the  history,  moreover,  of  Indo- European  condi- 
tions and  institutions.  The  civil  constitution,  the  religious 
rites,  the  mythologic  fancies,  the  manners  and  customs, 
which  they  depict,  have  a  peculiarly  original  and  primitive 
aspect,  seeming  to  exhibit  a  far  nearer  liiieneas  to  what  once 
belonged  to  the  whole  Indo-Europeaa  family  than  is  any- 
where else  to  be  attained.  The  Vedas  appear  rather  like  an 
Indo-European  than  an  Indian  record;  they  are  the  pro- 
perty rather  of  the  whole  family  tha,n  of  a  single  branch. 

Much  of  the  same  character  appertains  to  the  classical 
Sanskrit ;  it  is  both  earlier  in  chronologic  period  and  more 
primitive  in  internal  character  than  any  other  language  of 
the  whole  great  family.  Its  peculiar  value  lies  in  ite  special 
coaservation  of  primitive  material  and  forms,  in  the  transpar- 
ency of  its  structure,  in  its  degree  of  freedom  from  the  cor- 
rupting and  disguising  effects  of  phonetic  chgnge,  from 
obliteration  of  original  meaning  and  application. ' '  "We  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  at  all  points,  in  every  item  of 
structure,  it  is  the  superior  of  the  other  Indo-European 
tongues,  or  that  it  constitutes  an  infallible  norm  by  which 
their  material  is  to  be  judged  ;  on  the  contrary,  each  of  the 
other  branches  here  auJ  there  excels  it,  offering  some  re- 
mains of  early  Indo-European  speech  which  it  has  lost ;  but 
to  it  must  be  freely  conceded  the  merit  of  having  retained, 
out  of  the  common  stock,  more  than  any  one  among  them, 
almost  more  than  they  all.  Exaggerated  and  unfounded 
claims  are  often  put  forward  in  its  behalf  by  those  who  do 
riot    fully    understand    the    true  aources  of  its  value !  ita 
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alphabet,  though  rich  and  very  harmoniously  developed, 
doea  not  cover  more  than  about  two-thirds  of  our  EngUah 
system  of  spoken  sounds  ;  aa  an  inatrumeut  of  the  espresaion 
of  thought  it  has  very  serious  and  conspicuous  defects  being 
inferior— e-jpecidl^  m  ita  handling  of  the  \erb  (the  aoul  of 
the  sentence)  in  a  loose  and  bald  syntaLti  -A  arrangement 
and  m  an  exte  '  ve  uie  of  conpjunda — not  orly  to  the 
Gb-eek  but  to  almost  every  other  cultivated  ludo  Euiopean 
ton^  le  nor  (ai  has  been  already  hinted)  cm  its  literature 
BU'itain  a  moment  a  co  nj  arison  with  those  of  the  classital 
languages  It  is  to  be  prized  chiefly  la  i  historiL'il  docu 
meiit  castii  g  ineatimable  light  upon  the  earliest  deielup 
ment  ot  the  c  mmon  speech  of  the  Indo  European  family, 
and  the  relations  of  its  members  Had  all  its  literature  be- 
sides penshe  I  leaiing  us  only  i  grann  ar  of  its  forni  and  a 
dictionary  (.fits  material  it  mould  till  1 1  a  great  measure 
retain  th  s  character  were  but  a  Irigment  tt  oi  e  of  its  texts 
saved  as  has  leen  the  case  with  ti  e  Mce'i  Grotl  ic  itnould 
still  vindicate  its  right  to  a  place  at  the  head  of  all  the  Ian 
guiges  of  the  family  It  n  ay  easilv  be  ipprecnted  then, 
what  an  impulse  to  the  h  itoiiiil  study  of  language  then 
juit  struggl  ng  into  existence  by  the  comparison  of  the 
tongues  ot  Europe  was  given  by  the  di'ic  jvery  and  mvestiga 
tion  of  this  new  diile  t  hiv  g  a  structure  tl  "it  so  invite  1 
and  fa  ilitated  historic  analysis  and  even  pio'iented  by  the 
native  giannatiLal  science  m  an  analyzed  condition  with 
roots  themei  and  iffisoa  iirefully  separated  diatinctly  cita- 
iogued  ind  defined  m  meaning  and  office  In  all  researches 
into  the  beginn  ngs  of  Indo  European  speech  the  genesia  of 
roots  and  forma  ita  assistance  is  mdispen^ble  and  its  au 
thority  of  greatest  weight  It  often  has  been  and  etill  is 
wnngly  estimated  and  misapplied  by  incautious  or  ill  in 
atructed  investigators  it  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were 
the  mother  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  as  the  Latin  of  the 
modern  Romanic  tongues,  instead  of  merely  their  eldest  aiater, 
like  the  Mceso-Gothic  among  the  Gtermanic  languages  ;  it  i> 
unduly  brought  in  to  aid  the  inter- comparison  of  dialects  ol 
a  single  braaeh,  and  its  peculiar  developments,  its  specif 
laws  of  euph  >ny  or  const ruution,  «re  sought  to  be  forced  upon 
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them  ;  the  facts  it  presenta  are  erroneously  accepted  aa  ulti- 
mate, cutting  off  further  iuquiry ;  portions  of  its  existing 
material  which  are  of  modern  growth,  or  the  artificial  pro- 
ductions of  Hindu  scholasticism,  are  perverselj  used  aa 
of  avail  for  Indo-European  etymology  :  and  such  abuse  has 
naturally  provoked  from  some  scholars  a  distrust  of  its 
genuine  claims  to  regard :  but,  stripping  off  all  exaggerations, 
and  making  all  due  aUowancea,  the  Sanskrit  is  stOl  the  main- 
stay of  Indo-European  philology  ;  it  gave  the  science  a  rapid 
development  which  nothing  else  could  have  given ;  it  im- 
parted to  its  conclusions  a  fulness  and  certainty  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  unattainable.  •  ■ 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  grand  division  of  human 
speech  to  which  our  own  language  belongs.  That  its  limits 
have  been  everywhere  traced  with  entire  exactness  cannot, 
of  course,  he  claimed  ;  other  existing  dialects  may  yet  make 
good  their  claim  to  be  included  in  it — and  it  is  beyond  all 
reasonable  question  that,  as  many  of  its  sub-branches  have 
perished  without  leaving  a  record,  so  various  of  its  branches, 
fully  coordinate  with  those  we  have  reviewed,  must  have 
met  a  like  fate.  We  may  now  proceed  to  glance  briefly  at 
some  of  the  grounds  of  the  preeminent  importance  with  which 
it  is  invested. 

One  source  of  the  special  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
study  of  Indo-European  language  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
own  tongue  is  one  of  its  branches.  In  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual world,  not  leas  than  in  the  physical,  evervthing  cannot 
but  appear  larger  in  our  eye=i  ai  cording  a'"  it  is  nearer  to  us. 
This  would  be  a  valid  eoniideiation  with  any  race  upon 
earth  since  lor  each  its  own  means  of  communication  and 
initmment  of  thought  is  alao  the  record  ot  ita  past  history, 
and  must  he  its  agency  of  future  improvement  m  culture, 
and  therefore  calls  for  more  study  m  order  to  its  fuller  com. 
prehension,  and  its  development  and  elevation,  than  should  ho 
given  to  any  other  tongue,  of  however  superior  intrinsic  value. 
But  we  are  further  justified  in  our  somewhat  exclusive  interest 
bythe  position  which  our  languages,  and  the  races  which  speak 
them,  hold  among  other  languages  and  races.  It  is  true, 
Bs  was  claimed  at  the  outset  of  these  lectures,  that  linguistic 
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science,  aa  a  branch  of  human  history,  aima  at  uniTersality, 
and  finds  the  tongues  of  the  hnmblest  tribes  aa  easentli]  to 
her  completeness  aa  those  of  the  most  cultivated  and  gifted 
nations ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  mindful  of  proportion,  ahe 
passes  more  lightly  over  the  one,  to  give  her  longer  and 
more  engrossed  attention  to  the  other.  While  the  wea) 
and  woe  of  every  individual  that  ever  lived  goes  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  interests,  with  which  our  human  nature 
both  justifies  and  domanda  our  sympathy,  we  cannot  but  lin- 
ger longest  and  with  keenest  participation  over  the  fortunes 
of  those  who  have  played  a  great  part  among  their  fellon-s, 
whose  deeds  and  words  have  had  a  wide  and  deep-reaching 
influence.  And  this  is,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the 
character  of  the  Indo-European  race.  Its  flrat  entrance  aa 
an  actor  into  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  universd  hia- 
tory,  or  that  drama  of  action  and  influence  whose  denottentent 
is  the  culture  of  the  modem  European  nations,  was  in  the 
far  East,  in  the  Peraian  empire  of  Cyrus  and  his  auccessors. 
This  founded  itaelf  upon  the  mine  and  relics  of  more  ancient 
empirea  and  cultures,  belonging  to  other  peoples,  in  part 
Semitic,  in  part  of  obscurer  kindred.  For  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropeana  were,  of  all  the  great  civilizing  and  governing  races, 
the  last  to  commence  their  career.  Not  only  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  also  in  Egypt  and  China,  the  light  of  knowledge 
burned  brightly,  and  great  deeds  were  done,  whereof  the 
world  will  never  lose  the  memory,  while  the  tribes  of  our 
kindred  were  wandering  savages,  or  weak  and  insignificant 
communities,  struggling  for  existence.  The  Persian  empire, 
in  its  conquering  march  westward,  was  first  checked  hy  one 
of  these  humble  communities,  the  little  jarring  confederation 
of  Greek  statea  and  cities,  destined  to  become,  notwithstand- 
ing ita  scanty  numbers,  the  real  founder  of  Indo-European 
preeminence.  Gireeee,  enriching  itself  with  elements  drawn 
from  the  decaying  institutions  of  older  races,  assimilated 
them,  and  made  them  lively  and  life-giving,  with  an  energy 
of  genius  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  wider  the  range  of  our  historical  study,  tho  more  are  we 
penetrated  with  the  transcendent  ability  of  the  Greek  race. 
In  art,  literature,  and  science,  it  has  been  what  the  Hebrew 
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race  has  been  in  religion,  and  ita  influence  has  \jeen  hardly 
lesa  unlimited,  in  space  and  in  time. 

It  aeemed  at  one  period,  as  is  well  kaown,  that  areece 
would  aucceed  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Persia,  subjecting 
the  civOized  world  to  her  sway;  but  the  prospect  lasted  but 
for  a  moment :  the  sceptre  of  univeraal  dominion  slipped 
from  the  hands  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  soon  passed 
over  into  the  keeping  of  another  and  younger  branch  of  the 
same  family.  Eome,  appropriating  the  fruits  of  Greek 
culture,  and  adding  an  organizing  and  assimilating  force 
peculiarly  her  own,  went  forth  to  give  laws  to  ail  nations, 
and  to  impose  upon  them  a  unity  of  civilization  and  of 
social  and  political  institutions.  And  if  Christianity  was  of 
Semitic  birth,  Greeks  and  Eomana  ga™  it  universality, 
Eejected  by  the  race  which  should  have  especially  cherished 
it,  it  was  taken  up  and  propagated  by  the  Indo -Europeans, 
and  added  a  new  unity,  a  religious  one,  to  the  forces  by 
which  Some  bound  together  the  interests  and  fates  of  man- 
Now  came  the  turn  of  yet  another  branch,  the  Germanic. 
This  had,  indeed,  only  the  subordinate  part  to  play  of  aiding 
in  the  downfall  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  a  new  and  more  vigorous  growth.  Its  tribes  ravaged 
Europe  from  east  to  west,  and  even  to  the  farthest  southern 
coasts,  giving  ruling  class  and  monarch  to  nearly  every 
country  of  the  continent.  But  centuries  of  weakness  and 
confusion  were  the  first  result  of  this  gieat  up  turning,  and  it 
even  appeared  for  a  time  an  if  the  dominiun  of  the  world 
were  destined  to  be  usurped  by  another  race  The  Semites, 
inspired  with  the  furious  zeal  of  a  new  religion,  Moham- 
medanism, broke  from  then  deserts  and  overran  the  taaest 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  and  their  conquering  hosts  en- 
tered Europe  at  either  extremity,  establishing  themselves 
firmly,  and  pushing  forwaid  to  take  posneasion  of  the  rest 
They  recoiled,  at  last,  before  the  reuung  might  of  the 
■nperior  race,  and  the  lait  and  grandest  era  ot  Indo  Eu. 
ropean  supremacy  began,  the  er*  in  the  midat  of  which  we 
Qow  live.  Eor  the  past  few  tenturie'i,  the  Europe<kn  nations 
have  stood  foremost,  without  a  riral,  in  the  world's  history. 
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They  are  the  enlightened  and  the  enlighteners  of  mankind. 
They  alone  are  extending  the  sphere  of  human  koowledge, 
investigating  the  nature  cf  matter  and  of  mind,  and  tracing 
out  their  eihibition  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  They  alone  have 
a  surplus  stock  of  intelligent  energy,  which  is  constantly 
pushing  beyond  its  old  boundaries,  and  spurns  all  limit  to 
its  action.  The  network  of  their  activity  embraces  the 
globe  ;  their  ships  are  in  every  sea  between  the  poles,  for 
exploration,  for  trade,  or  for  conquest ;  the  weaker  races  are 
learning  their  civilization,  falling  under  their  authority, 
or  perishing- off  the  face  of  the  land,  from  inherent  inabili^ 
to  stand  before  them.  They  have  appropriated,  and  con- 
verted into  outlying  provinces  of  their  race  and  culture, 
the  twin  world  of  the  West,  and  the  insular  continent  of  the 
south-eastern  seas,  while  their  lesser  colonies  dot  the  whole 
surface  of  the  inhabitable  globe.  They  have  inherited  from 
its  ancient  possessors  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion,  over 
a  world  vastly  enlarged  beyond  that  to  which  were  limited 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  former  times :  and  they  are 
worthy  to  wield  it,  since  their  sway  brings,  upon  the  whole, 
physical  well-beiug,  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion  to 
those  over  whom  it  is  eitended. 

All  that  speciality  of  interest,  then,  which  cleaves  to  histori- 
cal investigations  respecting  the  origin,  the  earliest  condi- 
tions, the  migrations,  the  mutual  intercourse  and  influence, 
and  the  intercourse  with  outside  races;  of  that  division  of 
mankind  which  has  shown  itself  as  the  most  gifted,  as  pos- 
aessing  the  highest  character  and  fulfilling  the  noblest 
destiny,  among  all  who  have  peopled  the  earth  since  the 
first  dawn  of  time,  belongs,  of  right  and  of  necessity,  to 
Indo-European  philology.. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  this  is  an  interest  lying 
somewhat  apart  from  the  strict  domain  of  linguistic  scieuce 
whose  prime  concern  is  with  speech  itself,  not  with  the 
characters  or  acts  of  those  who  speak,  Tet,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  our  first  lecture,  the  study  of  language  is  not  intro- 
tpective  merely ;  they  would  unduly  narrow  its  sphere  and 
restrict  its  scope  who  should  limit  it  to  the  examination  of 
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linguistic  facts :  these  are  so  inexti  icably  intertwined  with 
hiatoricai  facts,  so  dependent  upon  and  deTcIoped  out  of 
them,  that  the  two  canuot  be  separated  io  consideration  and 
treatment ;  one  chief  department  of  the  value  of  the  science 
lies  in  its  capacity  to  throw  light  upon  the  tistory  of  human 
races.  The  importance  of  the  Indo-European  races  ia 
history  is,  then,  legitimately  to  be  included  among  the 
titles  of  Indo-Europe^  philology  to  the  first  attention  of 
the  Unguistic  scliolar. '  "Moreover,  since  the  relation  between 
the  capacity  of  a  race  and  tho  character  of  the  tongue 
originated  and  elaborated  by  that  race  is  a  direct  and  ne- 
cessary one,  it  could  not  but  be  the  case  that  the  speech 
of  the  most  eminently  and  harmoniously  endowed  part  of 
mankind  should  itself  be  of  highest  character  and  moat 
harmonious  development,  luid  so  the  most  worthy  object  of 
study,  in  its  structure  and  its  relations  to  mind  and  thought. 
And  this  advantage  also,  as  we  shall  see  more  plainly  here- 
after, ia  in  fact  found  to  belong  to  Indo-European  language : 
in  the  classification  of  all  human  speech  it  t^ca,  unchal- 
lenged, the  foremost  rank,.': 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  do  not 
fully  explain  the  specially  intimate  bond  aubsiatiug  between 
general  linguistic  science  and  the  study  of  Indo-European 
speech.  Not  only  did  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of 
that  famQy,  and  the  determination  of  the  relationa  of  its 
members,  constitute  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
new  science  ;  they  were  also  its  foundation ;  it  began  with 
the  recognition  of  these  truths,  and  has  developed  with  their 
elaboration.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover  :  Indo- 
European  language  alone  furnished  such  a  grand  body  of 
related  facts  aa  the  scieuce  needed  for  a  sure  basis.  Its 
dialects  have  a  range,  in  the  variety  of  their  forma  and  in 
ibe  length  of  the  period  of  development  covered  by  them, 
which  is  sought  elsewhere  in  vain.  They  illustrate  the  pro- 
cesses of  linguistic  growth  upon  an  unrivalled  scale,  and 
from  a  primitive  era  to  which  we  can  make  but  an  imperfect 
approach  among  the  other  Janguages  of  mankind.  Portiona 
of  the  Chinese  literature,  it  is  true,  are  nearly  or  quite  as 
old  as  anything  Indo-European,  and  the  Chinese  language, 
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as  will  be  Bhown  later,  is  in  soBie  respects  more  primitiva 
in  its  structure  than  any  other  human  tongue ;  but  what  it 
was  at  the  heginning,  that  it  has  ever  since  remained,  a 
solitary  example  of  a  language  almost  destitute  of  a  hifltory. 
Egypt  has  recorda  to  show  of  an  age  surpassing  that  of  any 
other  known  monuments  of  human  speech  ;  hnt  they  are  of 
ecanty  and  enigmatical  content,  and  the  Egyptian  tongue 
also  stands  comparatively  alone,  without  descendants,  and 
almost  without  relatives.  The  Semitic  languages  come 
nearest  to  offering  a  worthy  parallel :  but  they,  too,  fall  far 
short  of  it.  The  earliest  Hebrew  documents  ai-e  not  greatly 
eiceeded  in  antiquity  by  any  others,  and  the  Hebrew  with 
its  related  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  fills  up  a  linguistic 
scheme  of  no  small  wealth ;  yet  Semitic  variety  is,  after  all, 
but  poor  and  scanty  as  compared  with  Indo-European ; 
Semitic  language  possesses  a  toughness  and  rigidity  of  struc- 
ture  which  has  made  its  history  vastly  less  full  of  instructiTC 
change ;  and  its  beginnings  are  of  unsurpassed  obscurity. 
The  Semitic  languages  are  rather  a  group  of  closely  kindred 
dialects  than  a  family  of  widely  varied  branches:  their 
whole  yield  to  linguistic  science  is  hardly  more  than  might 
be  won  from  a  single  subdivision  of  Indo-European  speech, 
like  the  Q-crmanio  or  Eomanic.  None  of  the  other  great 
races  into  which  mankind  is  divided  cover  with  their  dialects, 
to  any  noteworthy  estent,  time  as  well  as  space ;  for  the 
most  part,  we  know  nothing  more  respecting  their  speech 
than  is  to  be  read  in  its  present  living  forms.  Now  it  is  so 
obvious  as  hardly  to  require  to  be  pointed  out,  that  a  science 
whose  method  is  prevailingly  historical,  which  seeks  to  ar. 
rive  at  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  ofBce,  and  source 
of  language  by  studying  its  gradual  growth,  by  tracing  out 
the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  passing  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  ra«e  to  race,  must  depend  for  the  sound- 
ness of  its  methods  and  the  sureness  of  its  results  upon  the 
fulness  of  illustration  of  these  historical  changes  furnished 
by  the  material  of  its  investigations.  It  is  true  that  the 
student's  historical  researches  are  not  wholly  baffled  by  the 
absence  of  older  dialects,  with  whose  forms  he  may  compare 
those  of  more  tiodern  date,     ftometbing  of  the  development 
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of  every  language  s  nd  attd  n  ts  own  tru  ture  th 
Buffi  ent  clearne  b  tf>  1  e  read  by  analjt  st  ly  Tet  mora 
s  to  be  tra  ed  o  t  bf  n  eans  of  tl  o  compar  son  ot  k  ndred 
contemj.  ora  eous  dialects  io  n  the  r  dei  ent  tr  n.  the  r 
comn  on  an  estor  t  an  hardly  be  tl  t  ea  h  one  will  not 
hi  e  preser  ed  some  port  on  of  the  pr  n  t  ve  material 
wh  h  the  others  ha  e  lost  Tliua— to  D  tr  te  br  efly  by 
reference  to  o  e  or  two  of  our  former  esamples — the  den 
t  ty  of  our  Buf6s  ly  m  su  h  words  ai  godly  ind  tf  ly  w  th 
the  adjecti  e  I  le  n  gl  t  perhaps  ha  e  been  conjectured  irom 
the  E  gl  sh  -done  and  t  s  made  t  ally  certain  by  com 
par  son  w  th  the  modem  G-ermin  (gottl  ci  treul  ch)  or 
Netherland  sh  (joddel  ]k  waa  I /l)  t  d  es  not  ihsol  tely 
need  a  refere  ce  to  Ider  dialects  1  ke  tl  e  Anglo  Sa^on  or 
Goth  c  for  tfl  estabi  ah  nent  ^.ga  n  not  only  the  Sanaknt 
and  other  an  ent  languages  esl  b  t  the  full  form  as  i 
whence  comes  our  I  at  but  the  me  s  also  to  be  found 
almost  u  altered  m  the  j  rcent  L  thuan  an  fsu  But 
even  if  ph  lolog  cal  %k  11  and  acu  nen  had  led  the  st  dent  of 
Gem  an  c  Iin^  a^e  to  the  conjecture  that  Ihv  d  s  or  g  n 
ally  I  lovedd  t  must  ever  htve  re  aned  a  conje  tnre 
only  a  mere  plana  ble  hypothesis  butforthe  ace  dent  wh  ch 
cau  edthe  p  eaervation  to  our  day  of  the  fragment  of  nanu 
script  conta  mog  a  part  of  B  shop  TJlfila  s  G  tl  c  B  ble 
And  a  host  of  p<j  nt  n  the  structure  of  tlie  t  n<n  e^i  of  o  r 
German  c  Iran  h  wh  ch  st  1!  r  ma  n  oba  u  e  wo  id  as  e 
know  bo  cl  ared  up  had  ye  n  our  po  s  n  rel  >!  t  tl  em. 
at  a  yet  earl  er  sta^e  of  the  r  sep-vrate  s;  o  tl  Tl  e  est  nt 
to  wh  h  tl  e  h  story  i  i  body  ol  Ungnages  m  ybe  peue 
trated  1  y  tl  e  compar  son  of  conte  nporar  d  ale  ti  lone  v^  11 
of  CO  rse  vary  greatlj  n  difterent  ca  es  defend  g  n  the 
fir  t  pla  e  pon  tl  e  number  a  ety  and  de^  ee  of  rel  ti  n 
of  the  d  alects  and  n  tl  e  ae  ond  place  upon  tl  e  j  t 
and  se  eral  n  eaaure  of  cooser  t  on  of  an  ent  fo  n  It 
it  s  also  e  de  t  tl  at  the  results  thus  arr  ed  at  f  r  le  u 
tongues  v,  11  be  upon  the  whole  both  s  anty  and  dub  oua 
cornea  ed  th  tto  e  obtained  by  eomp-ir  ng  them  w  th 
an  ent  d  ale  ts  of  the  san  e  to  k  O  onallv  >  I  e 
narrow    lun  ts    ot  a    angle  branch    or  group    the    tudeut 
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enjoys  the  adrantage  of  a^^cess  to  the  parent  tongue  itself, 
from  which  the  more  recent  idioms  are  almost  hodOy  de. 
nved:  thus,  for  example,  our  possession  of  the  Latin  gives 
to  our  readmgs  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Eomanic  tongues,  our 
determination  of  the  laws  which  have  governed  their  growth 
a  vastly  higher  degree  of  definiteaess  and  certainty  than  we 
could  reach  if  we  only  kne«  that  such  a  parent  tontue  must 
have  existed  -ind  had  to  restore  its  firms  hy  caieiul  com 
pari  on  and  deduaion  Best  m  ^alue  to  this  is  the  advin 
tage  ol  commjndi  g  a  nth  bod,  ot  older  and  younger 
dial>,cts  f  f  the  .ame  imeage  ^here  n  the  co  nn  n  speech  is 
beheld  at  nearer  and  remoter  dittanies  from  its  source  so 
that  we  can  disc  \ei  the  direction  f  its  cunents  and  flU 
out  with  kss  of  Tmcerfamty  those  parts  of  their  net- 
work  of  wh  th  the  recoid  is  obliterated  Thi=i  secondiry 
advantage  «e  enjoy  in  the  Germanu  the  Persian  the 
Indian  brimhes  ot  Indo  European  speeth  and  among  the 
grander  divisions  of  human  language  we  enjoj  it  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unapproached  m  the  Iiido  Euroi  ean 
family,  that  immense  and  varied  body  of  aDied  forms  of 
speech,  whose  lines  of  historic  development  are  seen  to  cover 
a  period  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  years,  as  tliey 
converge  toward  a  meeting  in  a  yet  remoter  past. 

Herein  Hes  the  sufBcient  explanation  of  that  intimate 
connection,  that  almost  coincidence,  which  we  have  noticed 
between  the  development  of  Indo-European  comparative  phi- 
iology  and  that  of  the  general  science  of  language.  In  order 
tu  comprehend  human  language  in  every  part,  the  student 
would  wish  to  have  its  whole  growth,  in  all  its  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  through  all  its  phases,  laid  before  him  for  in- 
Bjiection  in  full  authentic  documents.  Since,  however  any- 
tlimg  like  this  is  impossible,  he  has  done  the  best  thkt  lay 
wjthm  his  power:  he  has  thrown  himself  into  that  depart- 
ment  of  speech  which  had  the  largest  share  of  its  history 
thus  illustrated,  and  by  studying  that  has  tried  to  learn  how 
to  deal  with  the  yet  more  scanty  and  fragmentary  materials 
presented  him  m  other  departments.  Here  could  be  formed 
the  desired  nucleus  of  a  science ;  here  the  general  laws  ol 
Imguistic  life  could  be  discovered ;  here  could  be  worked 
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out  those  methods  and  processes  wliieli,  with  sufth  modifica- 
lions  aa  the  varying  circumstances  rendered  necessary, 
should  he  applied  in  the  investigation  of  other  types  of 
language  also.  The  foundation  was  hroad  enough  to  huild 
up  a  ahapelv  and  many-sided  edifice  npon.  Tet  the  study 
of  Indo-European  language  ia  not  the  science  of  language- 
Such  is  the  diversity  in  unity  of  human  speech  that  eiclu- 
flive  attention  to  any  one  of  its  types  could  only  give  us 
partial  and  false  views  of  its  nature  and  hiatoiy.  Endlessly 
as  the  dialects  of  our  family  appear  to  differ  from  one 
another,  they  have  a  distinct  common  character,  which  ia 
brought  to  our  apprehension  only  when  we  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  stock  ;  they  are  far  from  exhausting  the 
variety  of  expression  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
devising  for  its  thought ;  the  linguist  who  trains  himself  in 
them  alone  will  he  liable  to  narrowness  of  vision,  and  will 
etumble  when  he  comes  to  walk  in  other  fields.  "We  claim 
only  that  their  inner  character  and  outer  eircumstancea 
cambine  to  give  them  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the 
linguistic  scholar ;  that  their  investigation  will  constitute  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  a  chief  object  of  hia 
study  ;  and  that  their  complete  elucidation  is  both  the  most 
attainable  and  the  most  desirable  and  rewarding  .'bject  pro- 
posed to  itself  by  linguistic  science. 

The  general  method  of  linguistic  research  has  already  been 
variously  set  forth  and  illustrated,  in  an  incidental  way ;  but 
a  summary  recapitulation  of  its  principles,  with  fuller  refer- 
ence to  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  founded,  will  not  be 
amisa  at  this  point  in  our  jTOgress.  The  end  sought  by  the 
scientific  investigator  of  language,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
not  a  mere  apprehension  and  exposition,  however  full  and 
systematic,  of  the  phenomena  of  a  language,  or  of  all  human 
speech — of  its  words,  its  forms,  its  rules,  its  usages :  that  is 
work  for  grammarians  and  lexicographers.  He  strives  to 
discover  the  why  of  everything  :  why  these  words,  these 
affixes,  have  such  and  such  meanings  ;  why  usage  is  thus, 
and  not  otherwise ;  why  so  many  and  such  words  and  forms, 
and  they  ocly,  are  fisund  in  a  given  tongue — and  so  on,  in 
ever  farther-reaching  inquiry,   back  even  to  the  question, 
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whj  »e  .peak  at  all.  And  since  it  appears  flat  eyeiy  ex. 
latmg  or  pecorfod  dialect,  and  oyety  word  componins  it  i" 
the  altered  snceessor,  altered  in  botli  form  and  meanin-'  ot 
.one  other  and  earlier  one;  since  aH  kno<m  l«ngn.se°ha. 
been  made  what  it  i.,  ont  of  something  more  ori.iiial  br 
action  proceeding  from  the  mind,  of  those  who  have  u.ed 
It  Its  eiammation  must  be  conducted  historically,  like  that 
of  any  othep  mstitution  which  bas  had  a  historic  growth  and 
development.  All  human  speech  ha.  been  during  long  ago. 
niodiSed,  wa,  even  perhaps  in  the  Urst  place  produced  by 
human  capacities,  as  impelled  by  buman  necessities  and 
gOTcrnod  by  human  circumstance,  j  it  ba.  become  what 
theie  induenceB  by  their  gradual  action  have  made  it-  it  on 
the  one  band,  is  to  be  understood  only  as  their  product  j 
they,  on  the  other  band,  are  to  be  read  in  the  effects  which 
they  have  wrought  upon  it.  To  tr«,o  out  the  tran.forma- 
tions  of  language,  following  it  backward  through  its  succo.- 
•ive  stage,  even  to  its  very  beginnings,  if  we  can  reach  so 
far  !  to  infer  from  the  change,  which  it  i.  nadergoins  and 
has  undergone  the  nature  and  way  of  action  of  tlie  force, 
wbieh  govern  it;  from  these  and  from  the  ob.ervod  eharac 
ter  ol  It.  beginning,  to'  arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  its 
TSl'T*  .  ""  ""  »1'""«»  "licli  occupy  the  attention 
ol  the  Imgnntic  scholar,  and  which  most  guide  him  to  hi. 
ultimate  conclusion,  respecting  tie  nature  of  speech  a.  an 
in.ttumentahty  of  communication  and  of  thought,  and  it. 
value  as  a  means  of  buman  progress. 

And  a.  in  its  general  character,  ,o  al.o  in  it.  detail.,  the 
process  ol  investigation  i.  hi.torical.  We  have  already 
seen  (lecture  .ocoud,  p.  54)  that  the  whole  .truclure  of 
our  soience  rest,  upon  the  study  of  individual  words,  the 
labours  of  the  etymologist  must  precede  and  prepare  the 
way  for  everything  that  i.  to  follow.  But  ev.Jy  .t,ni„l„. 
gical  quction  is  .triotly  a  hi.torical  one;  it  ooneer'ns  the 
•tep.  ot  a  butorical  proces.,  «,  shown  by  historical  evi- 
deuce,  i  it  impho.  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  testimony,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  fairly  deducible  therefrom  What 
IS  proved  respecting  the  origin  and  changes  of  each  particu. 
lap  word  by  .11  the  evidence  within  reach,  is  the  etymolo. 
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gist's  ever-recurring  inquiry.  To  answer  it  auccesafuliy, 
he  needs  a  comuination  of  many  qualities;  ho  must  be,  in 
fact,  a,  whole  court  in  hiinaelf  :  the  acuteness,  perseyerance, 
and  enterprise  of  the  advocate  must  be  his^  to  gather  every 
paI^;icl6  of  testimony,  every  analogy,  every  decision,  bearing 
npoQ  the  case  in  hand  ;  he  must  play  the  part  of  the  op- 
posing counsel,  in  carefully  sifting  the  collected  evidence, 
testing  the  character  and  disinterestedness  of  the  witnesses, 
ci  OSS-examining  them  to  expose  their  blunders  and  inconsist- 
encies ;  he  must  have,  above  all,  the  learning  and  candour  of 
the  judge,  that  he  may  sura  up  and  give  judgment  impar- 
tially, neither  denying  the  right  which  ia  fairly  established, 
nor  allowing  that  which  rests  on  uncertain  allegation  and 
insufficient  proof.  In  short,  the  same  gifts  and  habits  of 
miad  which  make  the  successful  historian  of  events  are 
wanted  also  to  make  the  successful  historian  of  words. 

The  ill-repute  in  which  etymology  and  those  who  follow 
it  are  held  in  common  opinion  is  a  telling  indication  of  the 
difficulty  attending  its  practice.  The  uncertainty  and  ar- 
bitrairineas  of  its  prevailing  methods,  the  absurdity  of  its 
results,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  cutting  and  well- 
directed  gibe.  It  has  in  all  ages  been  a  tempting  occupa- 
tion to  curious  minds,  and  always  a  slippery  one.  An 
incalculable  amount  of  human  ingenuity  has  been  wasted 
in  its  false  pursuit.  Men  eminent  for  acntenesa  and  sound 
judgment  in  other  departments  of  intellectual  labour  have 
in  this  been  guilty  of  folly  unaccountable.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  when  once 
engaged  in  an  etymological  inquiry,  seem  to  have  taken  leave 
of  their  common  sense.  Great  as  were  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Sanskrit  language  to  its  native  analysts,  in 
the  regularity  of  its  structure  and  the  small  proportion  of 
obscure  words  which  it  contained,  they  stumbled  continually 
as  soon  as  they  left  the  plain  track  of  the  commonest  and 
clearest  derivations,  and  their  religious,  philosophical,  aad 
grammatical  books  are  filled  with  word-genealogies  as  fanci- 
ful and  unsound  as  those  of  the  classic  writers.  In  no  one 
respect  does  the  linguistic  science  of  the  present  day  show 
its  radical  superiority  to  that  of  former  times  more  clearl} 
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tlian  iu  the    style    and  method   of  ita  etymologiea  :  upon 
these,  indeed,  ia  its  superiority  directly  founded. 

The  grand  means,  now,  of  modem  etymological  research 
is  the  extensive  comparison  of  kindred  forms.  How  this 
ehonld  be  ao  appears  clearly  enough  from  what  has  been 
akeady  taught  respecting  the  growth  of  dialects  and  the 
genetical  connections  of  languages.  If  spoken  tongues  stood 
apart  from  one  another  eacli  a  separate  and  isolated  entity, 
they  would  aff  rd  no  stope  ior  the  con  paritne  metl  od.  As 
Bach  entities  the  anciei  t  philology  regarded  them  or,  if 
their  relationihip  -was  m  some  case-s  recognizLd  it  was 
wrongl>  apprehended  and  penersely  applied — as  when,  for 
initancL  the  Latiu  was  looked  upon  as  derived  fiom  the 
Greel  and  its  noida  were  sought  to  be  etymologized  out  of 
the  Greek  leiicon  as  conuptel  forms  ot  Greek  vocables. 
In  the  new  ot  the  pre  ent  science  while  each  esi^t  ug  dia- 
Ltt  IS  the  descendtnt  o'  an  older  tongue  so  othei  tsisting 
dialects  are  equally  descendants  of  the  san  e  tongue  All 
have  kept  a  part  and  lost  a  part  of  the  n  atenal  of  their 
common  mhentauLO  all  have  pre-ierted  poitiona  ot  it  in  a 
compiratu el>  unchanged  foim  while  thej  h'ive  altered  other 
po"tioii8  [  oihap^  past  retoguition  But  wh  le  thus  agreed 
m  the  geneial  fact  and  the  general  metl  ods  of  thmge  they 
difftr  mdefln  tely  from  one  another  m  the  detaih  of  the 
changes  eftcLted  Each  haa  saved  something  'Pkhich  others 
have  lost  or  kept  m  pnstine  punty  what  they  have  obscured 
or  overlai  1  or  else  f  om  tl  eir  variously  modified  forn  s  can  be 
deduced  with  confidence  the  original  whence  these  severally 
diverged.  Every  word,  then,  in  whose  esamination  the 
linguistic  scholar  engages,  is  to  be  first  set  alongside  its 
correspondents  or  analogues  in  other  related  languages,  that 
its  history  may  be  read  aright.  Thus  the  deficiencies  of 
the  evidence  which  each  member  of  a  connected  group  of 
dialects  contains  respecting  its  own  genesis  and  growth  are 
made  up,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  rest,  and  hiatorical 
results  are  reached  having  a  greatly  increased  fulness  and 
certainty.  The  establishment  of  a  grand  family  of  related 
ianguages,  like  the  Indo-European,  makes  each  member  cou- 
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tribute,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  to  the  elucidation  of 
every  other. 

The  great  prominence  in  the  new  Bcionce  of  language  of 
this  comparative  method  gave  that  acicnce  its  familiar  title 
of  "  comparative  philology ,"  a  title  which  is  n  t  t  loat  o 
popular  usage,  although  now  fully  outgrown  and  ant  q  ated 
It  designated  very  suitably  the  early  growing  pi  e  f  1  n 
guistic  study,  that  of  the  gathering  and  sifting  f  mate  1  the 
elaboration  of  methods,  the  establishment  of  rul  tl  e  dedu 
tion  of  first  general  resulta ;  it  BtUl  prop  ly  d  ^natea 
the  process  by  which  the  study  is  extended  and  perfected ; 
but  to  call  the  whole  science  any  longer  "  comparative  philo- 
logy "  is  not  less  inappropriate  than  to  call  the  science  of 
zoology  "comparative  anatomy,"  or  botajiical  science  the 
"  comparison  of  plants." 

But  the  comparative  method,  as  we  must  not  fail  to  no- 
tice, is  no  security  against  loose  and  false  etymologizing ;  it 
is  not  less  liable  to  abuse  than  any  other  good  thing.  If  it 
is  to  be  made  fruitful  of  results  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  it  must  not  be  wielded  arbitrarQy  and  wildly ;  it 
must  have  its  fixed  rules  of  application.  Some  appear  to 
imagine  that,  in  order  to  earn  the  title  of  "  comparatiTe 
philologist,"  they  have  but  to  take  some  given  language  and 
run  with  it  iato  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  collating  its  ma- 
terial and  forms  with  those  of  any  other  tongue  they  may 
please  to  select.  But  that  which  makes  the  value  of  com- 
parison—  namely,  genetical  relationship  —  also  determines 
the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  reudered  valuable.  We  com- 
pare in  order  to  bring  to  light  resemblances  which  have  their 
ground  and  erplanatioa  in  a  real  historical  identity  of  origin. 
We  must  proceed,  then,  as  in  any  other  genealogic»i  in- 
quiry, by  tracing  the  difierent  lines  of  descent  backward 
from  step  to  step  toward  their  points  of  convergence.  The 
work  of  comparison  is  begun  between  the  tongues  most 
nearly  related,  and  ia  gradually  extended  to  those  whose 
connection  is  more  and  more  remote.  We  first  set  up,  for 
example,  a  group  like  the  Germanic,  and  by  the  study  of  its 
internal  relations  learn  to  comprehend  its  latest  history,  dis- 
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tinguiHhing  and  setting  apart  all  that  is  the  result  of  inde- 
pendent growth  and  change  among  its  dialects,  recognizing 
what  in  it  is  original,  and  therefore  fair  subject  of  compari- 
aon  with  the  results  of  a  like  process  performed  upon  tlie 
other  branches  of  the  same  family.  It  needs  not,  indeed, 
that  the  restoration  of  primitive  G-ennanic  speech  should  be 
made  complete  before  any  farther  step  is  taken ;  there  are 
correspondences  so  conspicuous  and  palpable  running  through 
all  the  varieties  of  Indo-European  spcot-h,  that,  the  unity  of 
the  family  having  been  once  established,  they  are  at  a  glance 
seen  and  accepted  at  their  true  value.  But  only  a  small 
part  of  the  analogies  of  two  more  distantly  related  languages 
are  of  this  character,  and  their  recognition  will  be  made 
both  complete  and  trustworthy  in  proportion  as  the  nearer 
congeners  of  each  language  are  first  subjected  to  compari- 
Bon.  If  English  were  the  only  existing  G-ermanic  tongue, 
we  could  still  compare  it  with  Attic  Greek,  and  point  out  a 
host  of  coincidences  which  would  prove  their  common  origin ; 
but,  as  things  are,  to  conduct  our  investigation  in  this  way, 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  related  dialects  on  each  aide,  would 
be  most  unsound  and  uuphilological ;  it  would  render  as 
liable  to  waste  no  small  share  of  our  efibrt  upon  those  parts 
of  English  which  are  peculiar,  of  latest  growth,  and  can  have 
no  genetic  connection  whatever  with  aught  in  the  Greek  :  it 
would  expose  ua,  on  the  one  hand,  to  mafee  false  identifica- 
tions (as  between  our  lolwle  and  the  Greek  Jiolos, '  entire ')  j 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  diversity  where  tlie  help  of 
older  dialectic  forms  on  both  sides  would  show  striking  re- 
semblance. What  analogy,  for  instance,  do  we  discern 
between  our  bear,  in  they  hear,  and  Greek  pherousi  ?  but 
comparison  of  the  other  Grormanic  dialects  allows  us  to  trace 
hear  directly  back  to  a  Germanic  form  berand,  and  Doric 
Greek  gives  ua  pkeronti,  from  which  coin.es pherousi  by  one  of 
the  regular  euphonic  rules  of  the  language  ;  the  law  of  per- 
mutation of  mutes  in  the  Germanic  languages  (see  above,  p. 
97)  exhibits  h  aa  the  regular  correspondent  in  Low  Ger. 
man  dialects  to  the  original  aspirate  ph ;  and  the  historical 
identity  of  the  two  words  compared,  in  root  and  termination, 
in  thus  put  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 
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Yet  more  contrary  to  sound  method  would  it  be,  for  ei- 
ample,  to  compare  directly  Engliah,  Portuguese,  Persian, 
and  Bengali,  four  of  the  latest  and  most  altered  representa- 
tives of  the  four  great  branches  of  Indo-European  speech  to 
which  they  severally  belong.  Nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  Bengali  as  compared  with  the  Sanskrit, 
to  the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  ancient  Avestan  and 
Achjemenidan  dialects,  to  the  Portuguese  as  compared  with 
the  Latin,  can  be  liiatorically  connected  with  what  belongs 
to  English  or  any  other  Germanic  tongue.  Their  ties  of 
mutual  relationship  run  backward  through  those  older  repre- 
sentatives of  the  branches,  and  are  to  be  sought  and  traced 
there. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  drawing  out  of  alleged  correspond- 
ences, and  the  fabrication  of  etymologies,  between  such  lan- 
guages as  the  English  — or,  indeed,  any  lodo-Enropean 
dialect — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Finnish, 
or  the  Chinese,  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  Ust  is  the  tully 
recognized  member  of  a  well-established  familj  of  languages, 
distinct  from  the  Indo-European.  If  there  bo  genetic  rela- 
tion between  either  of  them  and  an  Indo  European  language, 
it  must  lie  baek  of  the  whole  grammatital  development  of 
their  respective  families,  and  can  only  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  reduction  of  each,  though  means  of  the  mjst  penetrating 
and  exhaustive  study  of  the  dialects  eonte^scdlv  -ikm  w  ith  it, 
to  its  primitive  form,  as  cleared  of  all  the  gi  on  th  and  change 
wrought  upon  it  by  ages  of  separation.  There  m  iy  be  "fcores, 
or  hundreds,  of  apparent  resemblances  between  them,  but 
these  are  worthless  as  signs  of  relationship  until  am  investi- 
gation not  less  profound  than  we  have  indicated  shall  show 
that  they  are  not  merely  superficial  and  delu--ne 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  reasoning  in  a  vicioun 
circle,  in  thus  requiring  that  two  languajea  shall  have  been 
proved  related  before  the  correspondences  which  are  to  show 
their  relationship  shall  be  accepted  as  real.  We  are  only  set- 
ting forth  the  essentially  cumulative  nature  of  the  evidences 
of  linguistic  connection.  The  first  prccesses  of  comparison 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  establish  the  position  and  relations 
of  a  new  language  are  tentative  merely.    No  sound  linguist 
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is  unmitidfui  of  the  two  opposing  possibilities  which  interfere 
with  the  certainty  of  his  conclusiona :  first,  that  seeming 
coincidences  may  turn  ont  accidental  and  illusory  only  ; 
second,  that  beneath  apparent  discordance  may  he  hidden 
genetic  identity.  With  every  new  analogy  which  hia  re- 
Bearches  bring  to  view,  hia  confidence  in  the  genuineness 
and  historic  value  of  those  already  found  is  increased.  And 
■when,  examining  each  separate  fact  in  all  tho  light  that  he 
can  cast  upon  it,  from  sources  near  and  distant,  he  has  at 
length  fnUy  satisfied  himself  that  two  tongues  are  fnnda- 
mentally  related,  their  whole  mutual  aspect  is  thereby  modi- 
fied ;  he  becomes  expectant  of  signs  of  relationship  every- 
where, and  looks  for  them  in  phenomena  which  would  not 
otherwise  attract  his  attention  for  a  moment.  When,  on 
the  contrary  an  orderly  \nd  thoro  igh  examination  proceed 
mg  from  tie  nearer  to  tie  remoter  degrees  f  Lonnection, 
has  demonstrated  the  position  of  tvo  languages  in  two 
diveise  timihei  the  v.  eight  of  histonc  piobabi!  tj  is  shifted 
to  the  other  r  ale  and  makes  diiectly  against  the  interpret- 
ation of  their  surface  resemblances  as  the  tflet-t  of  anything 
but  ai.cidenfc  or  bcrrowmg 

The  new  etymological  science  difiers  from  tl  o  old  cot  m 
thetl  wacter  of  the  lesulta  which  it  is  willmt,  to  admit  but 
mthcchtracterof  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  willing  to  admit 
them.  It  will  even  derive  luous,  '  grove,'  Irom  non  laeertdo, 
'  its  not  shining  there,'  if  only  historical  proof  of  the 
derivation  be  furnished.  It  finds  no  difficulty  in  recognijing 
as  identical  two  words  like  the  French  eveque  and  the  Eng- 
lish hwhop,  which  have  not  a  single  sound  or  letter  in  com- 
mon ;  for  each  is  readily  traceable  back  to  the  &reek 
epigkopog*  But  it  does  not  draw  thence  the  conclusion 
that,  in  this  or  in  any  other  pair  of  languages,  two  words 
meaning  the  same  thing  may,  whatever  their*  seeming  dis- 
cordance, be  assumed  to  be  one,  or  are  likely  to  be  proved 

•  Eteqiw,  earlier  etssque.  eneee,  represents  the  Bvllables  episi,  while  Sisioo, 

cai'her  Si*'-™*  ™n»A=.>..(-=  ^i.^  ..^-ii.^i.i^ — .-,/. i/._i_  i __.  .  i       ■■   .■»,   ■'^' 

cents,  the 
provailin;^ 

tf  this  structure,  has  retains  the  sncceeiiing  syllable. 
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one :  it  waita  for  the  demonstration  in  each  separate  case. 
The  claim  made  iu  our  third  lecture,  that,  in  the  history  of 
linguistic  changes,  any  given  sound  may  pass  over  into  any 
other,  any  given  meaning  hecome  modified  to  its  opposite,  or 
to  something  apparently  totally  unconnected  with  it,  may 
seem  to  take  away  from  etymology  all  reliable  hasis ;  hut  it 
is  not  so  ;  for  the  same  researches  which  establish  this  claim 
show  also  the  difference  between  those  facile  changes  which 
may  he  looked  for  everywhere,  and  the  exceptional  ones 
which  only  direct  and  convincing  evidence  can  force  us  to 
accept  as  actual  in  any  language ;  they  teach  us  to  study  the 
laws  of  transition  of  each  separate  language  as  part  of  ita 
idiosyncrasy,  and  to  refrain  from  applying  remote"  and 
doubtful  analogies  in  thf  settlement  of  difficult  questions 

In  short  the  modi,m  science  of  language  imposes  uj  on  ^11 
who  pursue  it  thoioughness  and  caution  It  requires  that 
every  (.a^e  1  e  examined  in  all  its  beannga  It  refuiies  to  ac 
cept  results  not  founded  on  an  eihauntive  treatment  ot  all 
the  attimable  evilence  It  furnishes  no  instnimenta  of 
research  which  maynot  be  turned  to  false  u^es  and  m<ide  to 
■yield  f-ilso  roiults  m  careless  and  unskilful  hands  It  8up- 
phes  nothing  -nhich  csn  take  the  place  ot  sound  leiming 
and  crticil  judgment  Even  those  who  are  most  fimiliar 
with  its  methods  may  n  ake  lamentable  failures  when  they 
i,ome  t)  a[pl>  them  to  a  language  of  which  they  have  only 
superfl  111  knowledge  *  or  whith  they  compare  directly  w  th 
some  distant  tongue  regardless  of  its  relatijns  m  its  own 
firaily  and  of  its  history  as  determined  by  c  imparl  on  with 
the  e  A  scholar  profoundly  versed  m  the  comparative 
pi  ilology  of  some  special  group  of  languages  and  whom  we 
gladly  sufter  to  instruct  us  as  to  their  development  may 
have  nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  our  liatemng  to  when  he 
Mould  fain  trace  then  remoter  connections  with  groups  of 
which  he  knows  little  or  nothmg      Notwitl  stxndmg  the 

•  Thus,  HS  a  efnk  ng  exan  p  e  and  warn  tin-  tarih  a  m  re  ntler  cflnca  ur« 
of  th  comp  rat  ye  neth  d  13  o  be  n  et  witli  ilian  th  t  ^  "en  by  Bopp  tha 
greot  founder  find  author  o(  the  method,  hiinselt,  in  tlie  papers  in  whith  ho 
attempts  to  prove  the  Malay-Polynesian  and  the  Caucasian  languagas  entillBii 
to  a  place  in  the  Indo-Europeitn  family. 
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immenBe  progreas  which  the  study  of  language  has  made 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  world  is  stiO  full  of  hasiy 
generalizera,  who  would  rather  skim  wide  and  dif&cult  con- 
clusioae  ofi'  the  surface  of  half-eiamined  facte  thau  wait  to 
gather  them  as  the  fruits  of  slow  and  lahorious  research. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rubhish  which  is  even  now  heaping 
up  in  the  path  of  our  science,  encumbering  its  progress, 
comes  from  the  neglect  of  these  simple  principles :  that 
no  man  ia  qualified  to  compare  fruitfully  two  languages  or 
groups  who  is  not  deeply  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  hoth, 
and  that  no  language  can  be  fruitfully  compared  with  othera 
which  stand,  or  are  presumed  to  stand,  ia  a  more  distant  re- 
lationship with  it,  unto  it  has  been  first  compared  with  its 
own  next  of  kin.  , 

"We  see,  it  may  be  farther  remarked,  upon  how  narrow 
and  imperfect  a  basis  those  comparative  philologists  build  who 
are  content  with  a  facile  setting  side  by  side  of  words ; 
whose  materials  are  simple  vocabularies,  longer  or  shorter,  of 
terms  representing  common  ideas.  There  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  linguistic  science  when  this  was  the  true 
method  of  investigation,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  useful  in 
certain  departments  of  the  field  of  research.  It  ia  the  first 
experimental  process ;  it  determines  the  nearest  and  most 
obvious  groupings,  and  prepares  the  way  for  more  penetrat- 
ing study.  Travellers,  explorers,  in  regions  exhibiting  great 
diversity  of  idiom  and  destitute  of  literary  records — like  our 
western  wilds,  or  the  rast  plains  of  inner  Africa — do  essen- 
tial service  by  gathering  and  supplying  such  material,  any- 
thing better  being  rendered  inaccessible  by  lack  of  leisure, 
opportunity,  or  practice.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional and  introductoryj  acceptable  only  because  the  best 
that  is  to  he  had.  Genetic  correspondences  in  limited  lists 
of  words,  however  skilfully  selected,  are  apt  to  be  conspicu- 
ous only  when  the  tongues  they  represent  are  of  near 
kindred ;  and  even  then  they  may  be  in  no  small  measuru 
obscured  or  counterbalanced  by  discordances,  so  that  deeper 
and  closer  study  is  needed,  in  order  to  bring  out  satiafao- 
torily  to  view  the  fact  and  degree  of  relationship.  Penetra- 
tion of  the  secrets  of  linguistic  structure  and  grcwth,  di» 
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coTcry  of  correspondences  wtich  lie  ont  of  the  reach  of 
careless  and  uninstructed  eyea,  rejection  of  deceptive  re- 
semblancea  which  have  no  historical  foundation — these  are 
the  most  important  part  of  the  linguistic  student's  work. 
Surface  collation  without  genetic  analysis,  as  fkr-reaehing  aa 
the  attainable  evidence  allows,  is  but  a.  travesty  of  the 
methods  of  comparative  phOology. 

Another  not  infrequent  misapprehension  of  etymologic 
study  consists  in  limiting  its  sphere  of  action  to  a  tracing 
out  of  the  correspondences  of  words.  This  is,  indeed,  as  we 
have  called  it,  the  fundamental  stage,  on  the  solidity  of 
which  depends  the  security  of  all  the  rest  of  the  structure  ; 
but  it  is  only  that.  Comparative  etymology,  like  chemistry, 
runs  into  aa  infinity  of  detaU,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent is  sometimes  entangled,  and  his  effort  engrossed;  it 
has  its  special  rules  and  methods,  which  admit  within  certain 
limits  of  being  mechanically  applied,  by  one  ignorant  op 
heedless  of  their  true  ground  and  meaning.  Many  a  man 
is  a  skilful  and  successful  hunter  of  verbal  connections  whose 
Tiews  of  linguistic  science  are  of  the  crudest  and  most  im- 
perfect character.  Not  only  does  he  thus  miss  what  ought 
to  be  his  highest  reward,  the  recognition  of  those  wide 
relations  and  great  truths  to  w  hnh  his  s,tudy  of  m  ords  should 
conduct  him,  but  his  whole  woik  la^ks  its  proper  basis,  and 
is  liable  to  prove  weak  at  any  point  The  history  of  words 
is  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  of  human  thought  and 
life  and  action,  and  cannot  be  read  without  it  "We  fully 
understand  no  word  till  -ne  comprehend  the  motives  and 
conditions  that  called  it  forth  and  determined  its  form.  The 
word  moneif,  for  example,  is  not  explained  when  we  have 
marshalled  the  whole  array  of  its  correspondents  in  aU  Eu- 
ropean tongues,  and  traced  them  up  to  their  source  in  the 
Latin  moneta;  all  the  historical  circumstantes  nhich  have 
caused  a  term  once  limited  to  an  obiture  city  to  be  current 
now  in  the  mouths  of  such  immense  communities  the  wants 
imd  devices  of  civilization  and  commer  e  which  have  created 
the  thing  designated  by  the  word  ind  made  it  vihat  it  is; 
(he  outward  circumstances  and  mental  associations  which,  bj 
•uccessive  changes,  have  worked  out  the  name  from  a  rcot 
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signifying  'to  think ;'  tlie  structure  of  organ,  and  the  habiti 
of  utterance — in  themselvea  and  in  their  oti^jra — which  ha^a 
metamorphosed  moneta  into  mSney : — all  this,  and  more, 
is  necessary  to  the  hnguistie  aeholar's  perfect  masteiy  of 
thia  single  term.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  roots  of  being  of  almost  every  word  ramify  thus  through 
the  whole  structure  of  the  tongue  to  which  it  belongs,  or 
even  of  many  tongues,  and  through  the  history  of  the  people 
who  speak  them ;  if  we  are  left  in  most  cases  to  come  far 
short  of  the  full  knowledge  which  we  crave,  we  at  least 
should  not  faU  to  crave  it,  and  to  grasp  after  all  of  it  that 
lies  within  our  reach, 

"We  have  been  regarding  linguistic  comparison  as  what  it 
primarily  and  essentially  is,  the  effective  means  of  determin- 
ing genetical  relationship,  and  investigating  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  languages.  But  we  must  guard  against  leaving 
the  impression  that  languages  can  be  compared  for  no  other 
purposes  than  these.  In  those  wide  generalizations  wherein 
we  regard  speech  as  a  human  faculty,  and  its  phenomena  as 
illustrating  the  nature  of  mind,  the  processes  of  thought, 
the  progress  of  culture,  it  is  often  not  less  important  to  put 
aide  by  side  that  which  in  spoken  language  is  analogous  in 
office  but  discordant  in  origin  than  that  which  is  accordant 
in  both.  The  variety  of  human  expression  is  well-nigh  in- 
finite, and  no  part  of  it  ought  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
linguistic  student.  The  comparative  method,  if  only  it  be 
begun  and  carried  on  aright — if  the  different  objects  of  the 
genetic  and  the  analogic  comparison  be  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  their  reaulta  not  confounded  with  one  another— 
need  not  be  restricted  in  its  application,  until,  starting  from 
auy  centre,  it  shall  have  comprehended  the  whole  cii-cle  of 
human  speech, 
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IteglntiiiijB  of  Indo-European  language.  Actuality  of  linguistic  analydp, 
Boots,  prODOmiDal  and  verbal;  their  character  as  tbe  historica] 
germs  of  our  language  ;  development  of  inflective  speech  from  tliem. 
Production  of  declensional,  conjugational,  and  deriTatiye  apparatus, 
and  of  the  parte  of  speech.  Eelation  of  Bjnthetio  and  analyUo 
forms.     General  character  and  course  of  inflective  development. 

The  last  two  lectures  have  given  ua  a,  view  of  the  Indo- 
tiuropean  family  of  languages.  We  have  glanced  at  the 
principal  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  of  which  it  ia  com- 
posed, noticing  their  exceeding  variety  and  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  some  among  them — the  unequalled  sweep,  of  time 
and  of  historic  development  together,  wliich  they  include 
and  cover.  The  family  has  heen  shown  to  be  of  preeminent 
importance  and  interest  to  the  linguistic  student,  because 
the  peoples  to  whom  it  belongs  have  taken  during  the  past 
two  thousand  years  or  more  a  leading  or  even  the  foremost 
part  in  the  world's  history,  because  it  includes  the  noblest 
and  most  perfect  instruments  of  human  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  because  upon  its  study  is  mainly  founded  the 
present  science  of  language.  We  examined,  in  a  general 
way,  the  method  pursued  in  its  investigation — namely,  a 
genetic  analysis,  effected  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended comparison  of  the  kmdied  forma  of  related  dialects 
(whence  the  science  gets  its  familiar  name  of  "  comparatne 
philology  ") — and  noted  briefly  lome  of  the  mi^appiehen- 
Bions  and  misapplications  to  whiili  this  w  *s  Inble  .At 
jrfesent,  before  going  on  to  sm\ej  the  othei  tp-tat  iaiaiuea 
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of  language,  and  to  consider  the  relation  in  whicli  ttej 
BtaBd  to  the  Indo-European,  we  have  to  pause  long  enough 
to  look  at  the  main  facta  in  the  history  of  growth  of  the 
latter — of  our  own  form  of  speech,  using  the  word  "  our  " 
in  the  widest  sense  to  which  we  have  as  yet  estended  it. 
This  we  do,  partly  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  auhject,  and  partly  hecauae  the  results  thus  won  will  he 
found  Taluable,  and  even  almost  indispensable,  in  the  course 
of  our  farther  inquiriea. 

The  history  of  Indo-European  language  has  been  more 
carefully  read,  and  is  now  more  thoroughly  understood,  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  grand  divisiona  of  human  speech, 
Not  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  by  any  means  complete,  or 
is  not  marked  even  hy  great  and  numerous  deflcioncioa  ani 
obscurities ;  owing  in  no  small  part  to  the  obliteration  of 
needed  evidence,  and  hence  iireparahle ;  hut  in  part  also 
to  incomplete  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  material  yet 
preserved,  and  therefore  still  admitting  and  sure  ere  long  to 
receive  aniendraent.  Such  deficiencies,  however,  are  more 
concerned  with  matters  of  minor  detail,  and  less  with  facta 
and  principles  of  fundamental  conseq^nence,  here  than  else- 
where. Hence  the  mode  of  development  of  language  in 
general,  even  from  its  first  commencement,  can  in  no  other 
way  he  so  well  exemplified  as  by  tracing  its  special  history 
in  this  single  family. 

Our  first  inquiry  concerns  the  primitive  stage  of  Indo- 
European  language,  its  historical  beginnings. 

The  general  processes  of  linguistic  growth  and  change,  aa 
they  have  for  long  ages  past  been  going  on  in  all  the  dialects 
of  our  kindred,  were  set  forth  and  illustrated  with  some  de- 
tail in  the  early  part  of  our  discussions  respecting  language 
(in  the  second  and  third  lectures).  We  there  saw  that,  in 
order  to  provide  new  thought  and  knowledge  with  its  ap- 
propriate signs,  and  to  Repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  words  from  use  and  memory,  and  the  constant  wear- 
ing out  of  forms,  new  combinations  were  made  out  of  old 
materials,  words  of  independent  significance  reduced  to  the 
position  and  value  of  modifying  appendages  to  other  words, 
and  meanings  variously  altered    and    transferred.      ThoM 
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processea  may,  for  aught  we  can  see,  work  on  during  an  in. 
definite  period  in  the  future,  with  never-ending  evolution 
out  of  each  given  form  of  speech  of  another  slightly  differ- 
ing from  it ;  even  until  every  now  esisting  dialect  shall  have 
divided  into  numerous  descendants,  and  each  of  theee  shall 
have  varied  so  far  from  its  ancestor  that  their  kindred  shall 
be  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  discoverable.  Have  we,  now,  any 
good  reason  to  helievo  that  they  have  not  worked  on  thus 
indefinitely  in  the  past  also,  with  a  kaleidoscopic  resolution 
of  old  forma  and  comhination  of  new,  changing  the  aspect  of 
language  without  altering  its  character  as  a  structure  ?  Or, 
are  we  able  to  find  distinct  traces  of  a  condition  of  speech 
which  may  bo  called  primitive  in  comparison  with  that  in 
which  it  at  present  exists  p 

This  question  admits  an  affirmative  answer.  The  present 
structure  of  language  has  its  beginnings,  from  which  we  are 
not  yet  so  far  removed  that  they  may  not  be  clearly  seen. 
Our  historical  analysis  does  not  end  at  last  iu  mere  obscur- 
ity ;  it  brings  us  to  the  recognition  of  elements  which  we 
must  regard  as,  if  not  the  actual  first  utterances  of  men, 
at  least  the  germs  out  of  which  their  later  speech  has  been 
developed.  It  sets  before  our  view  a  stage  of  espressioa 
essentially  difierent  from  any  of  those  we  now  behold  among 
the  branches  of  our  family,  and  serving  as  their  commott 
foundation. 

It  must  be  premised  that  this  belief  rests  entirely  upon 
oar  faith  in  the  actuality  of  our  analytical  processes,  as 
being  merely  a  retracing  of  the  steps  of  a  previous  ayntheBis 
— in  the  universal  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  elementa 
into  which  we  separate  words  are  those  by  the  putting 
together  of  which  those  words  were  at  first  made  up.  The 
grounds  upon  which  such  a  faith  reposes  were  pretty  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  the  second  lecture  (p.  66),  but  the  im- 
portanee  of  the  subject  will  justify  us  in  a  recapitulation  of 
the  argument  there  presented. 

No  one  can  possibly  suppose  that  we  should  ever  have 
come  to  call  our  morning  meal  hreahfaet,  if  there  had  not 
already  existed  in  our  language  the  two  independent  words 
Weak  ^nAfast ;  any  more  than  that  we  should  say  telegraph- 
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wire,  Mckory-pole,  campaifn-doeument,  gun-lioat,  witlioul 
previous  posseaBion  of  the  simple  words  of  whicb  aie  formed 
these  modern  compoiuids.  Fearful  and  feai-less,  in  like 
manoer,  imply  tke  existence  beforehand  of  the  noun  fear, 
and  of  the  adjectives  y»/J  and  ioose,  or  their  older  equivalents, 
which  have  assumed,  with  reference  to  that  noun,  the  quality 
f)f  euffixea.  Nor  should  we  have  any  adverbial  auflix  ly,  if 
we  had  not  earlier  had  the  adjective  like,  nor  any  preterits 
in  d  (as  I  hve-d),  but  for  the  fact  that  our  Germanic  ances- 
tors owned  an  imperfect  corresponding  to  our  did,  which 
they  added  to  their  new  verbs  to  express  past  ai-tion.  Any 
one,  I  think,  will  allow  that  elements  distinguishable  by 
word-analysis  which  can  thus  be  identified  with  independent 
words  are  thereby  proved  to  have  been  themselves  once  in 
possession  of  an  independent  status  in  the  language,  and  to 
have  been  actually  reduced  by  eomhination  to  the  form  and 
of&ce  with  which  our  analysis  finds  them  endowed.  But 
farther,  few  or  none  will  he  found  to  question  that  all  those 
formative  elements  which  belong  to  the  G-ermanic  languages 
ftlone,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  discovered  in  any  other 
of  the  branches  of  the  Indo-Earopean  family,  which  consti- 
tute the  peculiar  patrimony  of  some  or  all  of  the  dialects  of 
our  branch,  must  have  been  gained  by  the  latter  since  their 
separation  from  the  common  stock,  and  in  the  same  way 
with  the  rest,  even  though  we  can  no  longer  demonstrate 
the  origin  of  each  alEx.  "With  the  disguising  and  efl'acing 
effects  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  change  fully  present  to 
our  apprehensions,  we  shall  not  venture  to  conclude  that 
those  cases  in  which  our  historical  researches  fail  to  give 
us  the  genesis  of  both  the  elements  of  a  compound  form  are 
fundamentally  different  from  those  in  which  it  fully  succeeds 
in  doing  so.  The  difference  lies,  not  in  the  cases  them- 
selves, but  in  our  attitude  toward  them ;  in  our  accidental 
possession  of  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  one,  and 
our  laek  of  it  as  to  that  of  the  other.  This  reasoning 
however,  obviously  apphes  not  to  Germanic  speech  alone ; 
it  is  equally  legitimate  and  cogent  in  reference  to  all  Indo- 
European  language.  We  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
whclfi  history  of  this  family  of  Iftnguagea  has  been,  in  iti 
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grand  essential  features,  the  same  ;  that  their  structure  is 
homogeneous  throughout.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
our  assuming  that  tlie  later  composite  forms  arc  made  up, 
and  not  the  earlier ;  that  the  later  suffiies  are  elaborated 
out  of  independent  elements,  and  not  the  earlier.  So  far 
back  as  wc  can  trace  the  history  of  language,  the  forces 
which  have  been  efficient  in  producing  its  changes,  and  the 
general  outlines  of  their  modes  of  operation,  have  been  tlie 
same ;  aud  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  we  are  even  com- 
pelled to  infer,  that  they  have  been  the  same  from  the  out- 
set. There  is  no  way  of  investigating  the  first  hidden  steps 
of  any  continuous  historical  process,  except  by  carefully 
studying  the  later  recorded  steps,  and  cautiously  applying 
the  analogies  thence  deduced.  So  the  geologist  studies  the 
forces  which  are  now  altering  by  slow  degrees  the  form 
and  aspect  of  the  earth's  crust,  wearing  down  the  rocks  here, 
depositing  beds  of  sand  and  pebbles  there,  pouring  out 
floods  of  lava  over  certain  regions,  raising  or  lowering  the 
line  of  coast  along  certain  seas ;  and  he  applies  the  resulta 
of  his  observations  with  confidence  to  the  explanation  of 
phenomena  dating  from  a  time  to  which  men's  imaginations, 
even,  can  hardly  reach.  The  legitimacy  of  the  analogical 
reasoning  is  not  less  undeniable  in  the  one  ease  than  in  the 
other.  Ton  may  as  well  try  to  persuade  the  student  of  the 
earth's  structure  that  the  coal-bearing  rocks  lie  m  parallel 
layers,  of  alternating  materials,  simply  because  it  pleased 
God  to  make  them  so  when  he  created  the  earth ;  or  that 
the  impressions  of  leaves,  the  stems  and  trunks  of  trees,  the 
casts  of  animal  remains,  shells  and  bones,  which,  they  con- 
tain, the  ripple  and  rain-marks  which  are  seen  upon  them, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  sports  of  nature,  mere  arbitrary 
characteristics  of  the  formation,  uninterpretahle  as  signs  ot 
its  history — as  to  persuade  the  student  of  language  that 
the  indications  of  composition  and  growth  which  he  discovers 
in  the  very  oldest  recorded  speech,  not  less  than  in  the 
latest,  are  only  illusory,  and  that  his  comprehension  of 
linguistic  development  must  therefore  be  limited  to  the 
strictly  historical  period  of  the  life  of  language.  It  is  no 
prepossession,  then,  nor  a  priori  theory,  but  a  true  logica! 
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necessity,  a.  pound  induction  from  observed  iacts,  whiuh 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  linguistic  elements  pos- 
eessing  dislinct  meaning  and  office,  varioualj  combined  and 
employed  for  the  uses  of  expression,  are  originally  independ- 
ent entities,  having  a  separate  esistence  before  they  entered 
into  mutual  combination. 

_  In  the  light  of  these  considerations  let  ua  examine  a 
■ingle  word  in  our  language,  the  word  irrevocability.  It 
comes  to  us  fi-om  the  Latin,  where  it  had  the  form  trrevoca- 
hiUtas  (genitive  -fatis).  It  is  clearly  made  by  the  addition 
of  -^  (las,  tatis)  to  a  previously  esisting  irrevocable  (irrevo- 
caUlis),  just  as  we  now  form  a  new  abstract  noun  from  any 
given  adjective  by  adding  ness :  for  example,  douglfacedness. 
Again,  revocable  (revocabilis)  preceded  irrevocable,  as  dutiful 
preceded  undutijitl.  Eurther,  if  there  had  been  no  verb  to 
revoke  {revoeare),  there  would  have  been  no  adjective  revo' 
cable,  any  more  than  lovable  without  the  verb  to  love.  Tet 
once  more :  although  we  in  English  have  the  syllable  voke 
only  in  composition  with  prefixes,  as  revohe,  evoke,  invoke, 
provoke,  yet  in  Latin,  as  the  verb  vocare,  '  to  call,'  it  is,  of 
course,  older  than  any  of  these  its  derivatives,  as  stand  is 
older  than  understand  and  wriikstand.  Thus  far  our  way  is 
perfectly  clear.  But  while,  in  our  language,  voke  appears  as 
a  simple  syllable,  uncombined  with  suffixes,  this  is  only  by 
the  comparatively  recent  effect  of  the  wearing-out  processes, 
formerly  illustrated  (in  the  third  lecture)  ;  in  the  more 
original  Latin,  it  is  invariably  associated  with  formative  ele- 
ments, which  compose  with  it  forms  like  voeare,  '  to  call,' 
vocal,  '  he  calk,'  vocabar,  '  I  was  called ; '  or,  in  substantive 
uses,  vocs  (P(«;),  '  a  calling,  a  voice,'  vooum,  '  of  voices  ; '  and 
so  on.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  concerns  the  formative 
elements  themselves,  to  distinguish  this  last  class  of  cases 
from  the  others,  before  analyzed ;  each  suffix  has  its  distinct 
meaning  and  office,  and  is  applied  in  a  whole  class  of  analo- 
gous words ;  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  traceable  back 
to  the  independent  ■nords  out  of  which  they  grew.  The 
KHy  difference  is  that  here,  if  we  cut  off  the  formative  ele- 
ments,  we  have  left,  not  a  word,  actually  employed  as  such 
in  liny  ancient  language  of  our  family,  but  a   sigijficant 
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syllable,  expressing  the  genera]  and  indotermiuate  idea  of 
'  calling,'  and  found  to  occur  iu  connected  speech  only  when 
limited  and  defined  by  the  suffisea  which  are  attached  to  it. 
This  is  not,  howeTer,  a  peculiarity  which  can  esempt  the 
words  80  formed  from  a  like  treatment,  leading  to  like  con- 
clusions, with  the  rest ;  we  must  still  trust  in  the  reality  of 
our  analysis  ;  and  eapecially,  wien  we  consider  such  forma 
as  the  Sanskrit  vak-mi,  vak-ski,  vak-H,  where  the  mt,  shi,  and 
ti  are  recogniza'tile  pronouns,  making  compounds  which 
mean  clearly  '  call-I,'  '  call-thou,'  '  call-he,'  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  element  voc  (yah')  had  also  once  an  independent 
status,  that  it  was  a  word,  a  part  of  spoken  speech,  and  that 
the  various  forms  which  contain  it  were  really  produced  by 
the  addition  of  other  elements  to  it,  and  their  fusion  together 
into  a  single  word,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  have 
fused  truth  ad  full  into  truthful,  truth  and  loose  into  truth 
less,  true  and  like  into  truli/. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  stated  in  more  general  terms, 
as  follows.  The  whol6  body  of  suffixes,  of  formative  end- 
ings, is  divided  into  two  principal  classes  i' first,  primary, 
or  such  as  form  derivatives  directly  from  roots;  second, 
secondary,  or  such  as  form  derivatives  Irom  other  derivatives, 
from  themes  containing  already  a  formative  element.  But 
the  difference  between  these  two  classes  is  in  their  use  and 
application,  not  in  their  character  and  origin.  So  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  each  is  traceable  back  to  independent  worcfa, 
and  the  presumption  alike  for  ea«h  is  that  in  all  its  parts  it 
was  produced  in  the  same  manner.  If,  then,  we  believe 
that  the  themes  to  which  the  secondary  endings  are  appended 
were  historical  entities,  words  employed  in  actual  speech 
before  their  further  composition,  wo  must  believe  the  same 
respecting  the  roots  to  which  are  added  the  primary  end- 
ings ;  these  are  not  less  historical  than  the  others. 

The  conclusion  is  one  of  no  small  consequence.  Elements 
like  voo,  each  composing  a  single  syllable,  and  containing  no 
traceable  sign  of  a  formative  element,  resisting  all  our 
attempts  at  reduction  to  a  simpler  form,  are  what  we  arrive 
at  as  the  final  results  of  our  analysis  of  the  Indo-European 
foeabulary  ;  eveiy  word  of  wLich  this  is  made  up — save  ihosa 
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whose  history  is  obscure,  and  cannot  be  read  far  hack  to- 
ward its  beginning — is  found  to  contain  a  monoajllabic  root 
aa  its  centra!  significant  portion,  along  with  certain  other 
accessory  portions  syllables  or  remnants  of  syllables  whose 
oiEce  it  18  to  dehne  and  direct  the  radical  idea  Tiie  roots 
are  never  found  in  pra  tical  use  m  tbeir  naked  form  they 
are  (or  as  hai  been  repeatedly  esplamed  hive  once  been) 
always  clothed  with  sufexei  or  with  sufiisc)  and  prefixes 
yet  they  are  no  n  ere  abstractions  dissected  out  by  the 
grammanaji  s  knife  from  the  midst  of  organisms  ot  which 
they  were  ultimate  and  integral  portions  they  are  rather 
the  nuclei  of  gradual  accretions  parts  about  whiih  other 
parts  gathered  to  compose  orderly  and  membered  wholes, 
germs  we  may  cill  them  out  of  which  has  dei  eloped  the  in 
tncafe  structure  of  later  speeck  And  the  re  op^ntion  of 
them  in  this  character  is  an  acknowledgment  that  Indo  Eu 
ropean  language  with  all  its  fulness  and  mflective  suppleness 
IB  descended  from  an  original  m  nosyllabic  tongue  that  our 
ancestors  talked  with  one  another  lu  single  svUables  indita 
tive  of  the  1  leas  of  prime  loiportanee  but  wanting  all 
designation  ot  their  rehtions  and  that  out  of  these  by 
processes  not  difienng  in  their  nature  from  th  se  which  are 
atill  m  operation  in  our  own  tong  le  was  eliborited  the 
marvellous  and  varied  structure  of  all  the  Indo  European 
dialects 

Such  IS  in  fact  the  belief  which  the  students  of  lang  it^e 
have  reached  and  now  bold  with  fuU  confidence  New  and 
strange  but  a  few  years  ago  it  commands  at  pre  ent  the 
assent  of  nearly  all  comparative  philologists  and  is  fist  be- 
commg  a  matter  of  universal  opinion.  Since,  however,  it  is 
still  doubted  and  opposed  by  a  few  even  among  linguistic 
scholars,  and  is  doubtless  more  or  less  unfamiliar  and  start- 
ling to  a  considerable  part  of  any  educated  community, 
it  wUl  be  proper  that  we  combine  with  our  exaraiuation  of  it 
9  notice  and  refutation  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  ia 


It  is  surely  unnecessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  protest  against 
any  one's  ta'dng  umbrage  at  this  theory  of  a  primitive 
Bionosyliabic  stage  of  Indo-European  language  out  of  regard 
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for  tl  e  lionour  and  d  gn  t  of  our  remote  an  c  tor  Tlia 
hwa  st   s  maltin},  a  !  stor  ciI  n  ^u  ry      t    tl  It  on    of 

tliat  Ira  h  t  tie  lura  fa.  ly  to  wh  1  e  hel  ny  and 
el  o  Id  no  mo  e  be  shocked  it  fi  d  g  then  talk  i  g  i  i  ngle 
BjU  blea  tl  an  d  ell  ng  n  ca  C5  and  tuts  of  bran  1  ea  or 
clad  n  lea  e  ind  sk  na  To  req  re  ndeed  for  man  a 
credit  tl  at  he  el  ould  Iia  e  beer  cnt  upon  the  ear  h  w  th  a 
fully  developed  lang  j,ge  m  raenlous  y  placed  m  h  s  mouth 
w  th  1  ts  of  no  ns  \erl  and  ad  erbs  sto  ed  away  m 
h  8  memory  to  be  drawn  upon  it  w  11  is  not  more  reasona 
ble  tl  an  to  requ  re  that  tl  e  fi  1 1  u  an  be  nga  hould  ha  s 
been  1  orn  n  fuU  su  ta  of  clothe  aad  w  th  neat  cottages 
n  t  deatit  to  ot  w  11  stocked  larder  reidy  bu  It  over  the  c 
head  It  surely  a  n  o  t  of  all  to  the  honour  of  hu  nan  na 
ture  that  mm  bhould  have  been  able  on  io  humble  a  found 
at  on  to  huild  up  th  s  ■wondrou  fab  c  of  speech  and  also 
as  we  ma  already  aaj  thit  he  should  have  been  illowed  to 
do  so  s  n  ore  n  ac  o  dance  w  th  tl  e  gene  al  plan  of  the 
Cr  ator  wl  o  hia  endowel  h  n  vi  th  h  h  cipa  t  ea  and 
lelt  hm  to  wo  k  taen  out  to  the  r  natural  and  ntended  re 

;Nor  agi  n  w  U  any  one  venture  to  object  that  t  would 
have  b  en  mposs  bio  t  kc  n  perfe  t  and  rud  mentary 
a  language  answer  any  toleralle  purpose  as  a  neana  of 
e\i  re&  on  and  com  n  n  c  t  on— anv  one  at  lea  t  nl  o  knowa 
aught  of  the  pre  ent  cond  to  of  language  among  the  otl  er 
races  of  tie  i^l  he  One  tongue  the  Ch  nese — a^  we  shall 
see  n  ore  part  c  larly  farther  on  (m  the  n  ntl  le  ture) — ^has 
ne  er  advanced  out  of  ta  pr  m  t  e  monosyllab  st^ge  ta 
word  rema  n  even  to  tl  e  p  esent  day  simple  radical  avila 
bles  clo  ely  resen  bl  ng  the  Indo  European  roota  torn  le  s 
n  t  m  themaelve  parts  of  apeech  but  maJe  si  eh  only  by 
the  r  comb  nat  on  nto  sentences,  wl  e  e  the  connect  n  and 
the  e  ident  requ  rements  of  the  een^e  show  n  vhat  n  fi 
cat  on  and  relat  on  ea  b  ed  T  t  th  s  scanty  and  r  ppled 
languige  has  eer  ed  all  the  needs  of  a  h  gtlj  cult  ated  and 
literary  people  tor  thousands  of  years. 

After  these  few  words  of  reply  to  one  or  two  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  sometimea  suggeat  themselves  at  first  blash  to 
17 
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those  before  whom  is  brought  the  view  we  are  defending,  we 
will  next  proceed  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  original 
monoByllabism  of  Indo-European  langnage,  and  see  of  what 
character  it  was. 

^  The  roots  of  our  family  of  languages  are  divided  into  twi> 
distinct  classes :  those  ultimately  indicative  of  position 
merely,  and  those  significant  of  action  or  quality.  The 
former  class  are  called  demonstrattve  or  pronominal  roots ; 
the  latter  dags  are  styled  predicative  or  verbal  roots. 

Ttie  pronominal  roots  are  subjective  in  their  character; 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inherent  qualities  of  objects, 
but  mark  them  simply  in  their  relation  to  the  speaker,  and 
primarily  their  local  relation  ;  they  give  the  distinction  be- 
tween  the  (his  and  the  that,  the  nearer  and  the  remoter 
object  of  attention,  myself  here,  you  there,  andthe  third 
person  or  thing  yonder,  present  or  absent.  By  their  nature, 
they  are  not  severally  and  permanently  attachable  to  certain 
objects  or  classes  of  objects,  nor  are  they  limited  in  their 
application ;  each  of  them  may  designate  any  and  every 
thing,  according  to  the  varying  relation  sustained  by  the 
latter  to  the  person  or  thing  with  reference  to  which  it  is 
contemplated.  Only  one  thing  can  be  called  the  sun  ;  only 
certain  objects  are  wUte;  but  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  J,  and  yov,  and  ii,  alternately,  as  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed  changes.  In  this  universality  of  thoir  ap- 
plication, as  dependent  upon  relative  situation  merely,  and 
in  the  consequent  capacity  of  each  of  them  to  designate  any 
object  which  has  its  own  specific  name  besides,  and  so,  in  a, 
manner,  to  stand  for  and  represent  that  other  name,  lies  the 
essential  character  of  the  pronouns*  Erom  the  pronominal 
roots  come  most  directly  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  of 
which  the  personal  are  individualized  forms,  and  the  interro- 
gatives ;  from  these  are  developed  secondarily  the  possessives 
and  relatives,  and  the  various  other  subordinate  classes. 
They  also  generate  adverbs  of  position  and  of  direction.  To 
eiamine  in  detail  the  forms  they  take,  and  the  variations  oi 

•  Their  Hindu  title,  sarvaniiaan,  'name  for  everything,  universal  daig- 
nation,'  is  therefore  more  directly  and  fundamenlally  churactiiristio  than  tiM 
cne  we  give  tt  era,  promim,  '  standing  for  a  nsnie.' 
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the  fundamental  distinction  between  thi»  and  that  which  they 
are  apphed  to  express,  would  lead  us  too  far.  So  much  as 
this  may  he  pointed  out ;  those  beginning  with  m  are  espe- 
cially emploj  ed  to  denote  the  subject,  the  ego  '  me  myself , ' 
those  with  t  and  n  are  used  more  demonstratively  and  those 
with  i  interrogatively  They  are  few  m  number,  hardly 
counting  a  dozen  all  together,  including  some  which  aie  pro- 
bably variants  of  the  same  original  They  aie  of  the  simplest 
phonetic  structure,  consisting  either  of  a  pure  vowel,  like  a 
or  i,  or  of  a  lowel  combined  with  a  single  preteding  conso- 
nant, forming  in  open  'lyllable,  whuh  ib  the  easiest  that  the 
organs  of  articulitioa  can  be  called  upon  to  utter  instances 
are  ma,  na,  ta  tu  ka 

The  roots  of  the  other  class,  those  of  action  or  qualit\ , 
are  very  much  more  numerous,  being  reckooed  by  hundreds  , 
and  they  aie  of  more  complicated  structure,  lOustratmg  every 
variety  of  the  syllable,  trom  the  pure  single  vowel  to  the 
vowel  preceded  or  followed,  or  both,  by  one  consonant, 
or  even  by  more  thaa  one.  They  are  of  objective  import, 
designating  the  properties  and  activities  inherent  in  natural 
objects^and  prevailingly  those  that  are  of  a  sensible  pheno- 
menal character,  such  as  modes  of  motion  and  physical 
exertion,  of  sound,  and  so  forth.  Let  us  notice  a  few  in- 
stances of  roots  which  are  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the 
original  language  of  our  family  by  being  still  met  with  in  all 
or  nearly  all  of  its  branches.  Such  are  i  and  ga,  denoting 
simple  motion ;  ok,  swift  motion ;  std,  standing  ;  aa  and  sad, 
sitting ;  hi,  lying ;  pad,  walking ;  vas,  staying ;  mh,  follow- 
ing ;  vart,  turning  ;  sarp,  creeping ;  pat,  flying  ;  pht,  flowing  ; 
ad,  eating;  pa,  drinking;  an,  blowing;  vid,  seeing;  hlu, 
hearing ;  vaJe,  speaking ;  dhd,  putting ;  da,  giving  ;  lahh, 
taking ;  garhh,  holding  ;  dik,  pointing  out ;  bhar,  bearing ; 
iar,  making ;  tan,  stretching  ;  skid  and  dal,  dividing ;  handh, 
binding  ;  star,  strewing ;  par,  filling ;  mar,  rubbing ;  hia, 
shining  ;  hhii,  growing,  etc,  etc. 

In  endeavouring  to  apprehend  the  significance  of  these 
roots,  we  must  divest  their  ideas  of  the  definite  forma  of 
conception  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  them; 
each  represents  its  o^  n  meaning  in  nakedneas,  in  an  indeter- 
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minate  condition  from  which  it  is  equally  ready  to  take  on 
the  scmhlanee  of  verb  or  of  noun.  We  may  rudely  Olustrate 
their  quality  by  comparing  them  with  such  a  word  in  our  own 
language  as  love,  which,  by  the  wearing  off  of  the  formative 
elements  with  which  it  was  once  clothed,  has  reverted  to  the 
condition  of  a  bare  root,  and  which  must  therefore  now  be 
placed  in  such  connection,  or  so  pregnantly  and  significantjy 
uttered,  as  to  indicate  to  the  intelligent  and  sympathizing 
listener  in  what  sense  it  is  meant  and  is  to  bo  understood 
—whether  as  Terh,  in  "  I  love,"  or  as  substantive,  in  "  my 
love,"  or  as  virtual  adjective,  in  "  Zojie-letter." 

The  inquiry,  which  might  naturally  enough  be  raised  at 
this  point,  how  the  radical  syllables  of  which  we  are  treating 
■were  themselves  originated,  and  whether  there  be  any 
natural  and  necessary  connection  between  them,  or  any  of 
them,  and  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  such  aa  either 
necessitated  or  at  least  recommended  the  allotment  of  the 
particular  sign  to  the  particular  conception,  we  must  pass 
by  for  the  present,  having  now  to  do  only  with  that  for 
which  direct  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  language  itself,  vrith 
the  historically  traceable  beginnings  of  Indo-European 
speech ;  this  question,  with  its  various  dependent  questions 
of  a  more  theoretical  and  recondite  nature,  is  reserved  for  con- 
sideration  at  a  later  time  (in  the  eleventh  lecture). 

It  deserves  to  be  renewedly  urged  that,  in  this  account 
of  the  primitive  stage  of  Indo-European  langjiage,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  the  result  of  strict  and  careful  induc- 
tion from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  dialects  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family.  No  one's  theory  as  to  what  the 
beginnings  of  language  must  have  been,  or  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  be,  has  bad  anything  to  do  with 
shaping  it.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy 
among  linguistic  theorizera  what  parts  of  speech  language 
began  with  ;  whether  nouns  or  verba  were  the  first  words ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  acute  thinker  ever  devised' 
upon  a  priori  grounds,  a  theory  at  all  closely  agreeing  with 
the  account  of  the  matter  at  which  comparative  philology 
soon  arrived  through  her  historical  researches.  That  the 
first  traceable  linguistic  entities  are  not  names  of  concreb* 
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otjeets,  but  deaignate  actions,  motions,  phenomenal  condi' 
tions,  is  a  truth  resting  on  autliority  that  overrides  all 
preconceived  theories  and  subjective  opinions.  How  far  and 
■fthy  it  is  accordant  with  what  a  sound  theory,  founded  on 
our  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  speech, 
would  teach,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  men  began  to 
talk,  we  shall  inquire  in  the  lecture  devoted  to  such  subjects. 
Thus  is  it,  also,  s^  regards  the  division  of  the  roots  into 
two  classes,  pronominal  and  verbal :  thia  division  ia  sc 
clearly  read  in  the  facts  of  language  that  its  acceptance 
cannot  be  resisted.  Some  are  loth  to  admit  it,  and  strive 
to  find  a  higher  unity  in  which  it  shall  disappear,  the  two 
classes  falling  together  iuto  one ;  or  to  show  how  the  pro- 
nominal mav  be  relics  of  verbal  roots,  worn  down  hy 
linguistic  usage  to  sui'h  brief  form  and  unsubstantial  sig- 
nificance ;  but  their  efforts  must  at  least  be  accounted  alto- 
gether unsuccessful  hitherto,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  they  are  called  for,  or  likely  ever  to  meet  witli 
success.  As  regards  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry, 
the  double  classification  is  certainly  primitive  and  absolute ; 
back  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  which  linguistic  analysis 
gives  us  any  knowledge,  roots  verbal  and  roots  pronomiual 
are  to  be  recognized  as  of  wholly  independent  substance, 
character,  and  office. 

But,  it  may  rery  properly  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  roots  which  we  have  set  up,  and  the  others  like  them, 
are  really  ultimate  and  original  ?  why  may  they  not  be  the 
results  of  yet  more  ancient  processes  of  linguistic  change- 
like  hoe  and  lif,  and  so  many  other'?,  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly cited,  and  shown  to  have  tiken  m  our  language  the 
place  of  earlier  complicated  forms,  such  as  lagamasi  and 
}aganti  ?  how  should  they  be  proved  different  from  our  word 
count,  for  example,  which  we  treat  like  an  origmai  root,  ex- 
panding it  by  means  of  suffixes  into  various  forms — as  ho 
counts,  they  counted,  counting,  counter  eowff(ai?e— while  yet 
it  is  only  a  modern  derivative  from  a  Latm  compound  verb 
containing  a  preposition,  namely  cmnputare,  '  to  think  to* 
gelher,  combine  in  thought,'  got  through  the  medium  of  th» 
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French  eomjiter  (where  the  p  ia  Btill  written,  tliouj;h  not 
pronounced)— in  fact,  the  same  word  as  the  evidently  made- 
up  compute  t  Of  apparent  monoayllahic  Tcrbal  roots  like 
thia,  which  are  readily  proved  by  a  httle  historical  study  to 
be  of  polysyllabic  origin,  or  to  contain  the  relics  of  forma 
tive  processoB,  our  language  contains  no  small  number: 
other  instances  are  preach  from  pre-dieare,  vend  from  venum- 
dare,  hltme  from  Greet  bla»-phemein ;  don  and  doff  from  do 
on  waA.  do  off;  learn,  of  which  the  «  ia  a  passive  ending, 
added  to  lere,  '  teach,'  whence  comes  lore,  '  doctrine ; '  to 
throng,  a  denominative  from  the  noun  throng,  which  ia 
derived  from  thring  (Anglo-Saxon  thringcm),  'preaa,'  loat  in 
our  modern  use  (as  if  we  were  to  loee  eing,  and  aubstitute 
for  it  to  song,  from  the  derived  noun  song)  ;  to  blast,  a  like 
denominative  from  blast,  a  derivative  from  U/esan,  'to  blow, 
blare  ; '  and  so  on.  Such  aj-e  to  be  found  also  abundantly 
in  other  languages,  modem  ajid  ancient  j  why  not  aa  well 
among  the  alleged  Indo-European  roots  ?  Now  there  caa 
be  no  question  whatever  that  such  additions  to  the  stock 
of  verbal  espreasion  have  been  produced  at  every  period  of 
the  growth  of  language,  not  only  throughout  ita  recorded 
career,  but  also  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  historic  analy- 
sis. There  is  not  a  known  dialect  of  our  family  which  does 
not  exhibit  a  greater  or  leas  number  of  seeming  roots  pecu- 
liar to  itself ;  and  of  these  the  chief  part  may  be  proved,  or 
are  to  be  assumed,  to  be  of  secondary  origin,  and  not  at  all 
entitled  to  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  relics  from  the  ori- 
ginal  stock,  lost  by  the  stater  dialects.  Even  the  Sanakrit, 
upon  which  we  have  mainly  to  rely  for  our  restoration  of 
Indo-European  roota,  posaeases  not  a  few  which  are  such 
only  in  seeming,  which  are  of  special  Aryan  or  Indian 
growth,  and  valueleaa  for  the  conatruction  of  general  Indo- 
European  etymologies.  And,  yet  farther,  among  thoae  very 
radical  syllables  whose  presence  in  the  tongues  of  all  the 
branches  proves  them  a  poaaession  of  the  original  commu- 
nity before  its  dispersion,  there  are  some  which  show  the 
clearest  signs  of  secondary  forraatinn.  As  a  single  example, 
let  us  take  the  root  man,  '  think  '  (in  Latin  me-min-i,  mon- 
eo,  mens  ;  Greek  men-os,  man-its  ;  Lithuanian  men-  &  ;   Mceso 
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Gothic  man,  German  mein-en,  our  Imem)  :  distinct  gjialo- 
giea  lead  us  to  see  in  it  a  development — probably  through  a 
derivative  noun,  of  which  it  ia  the  denominative — of  the 
^Ider  root  md,  meaning  either  '  to  make  '  or  '  to  measure  ; ' 
a  designation  for  the  mental  process  haviug  been  won  by 
figuratively  regarding  it  as  a  mental  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion, or  elae  as  an  ideal  mensuration  of  the  object  of  thought, 
a  passing  li-om  point  to  point  of  it,  in  estimation  of  its 
dimension  and  quality.  Some  linguistic  scholars  go  much 
farl^her  than  others  in  their  attempts  at  analyzing  the  Indo- 
European  roots,  and  referring  them  to  more  primitive  ele- 
ments ;  all  the  methods  of  secondary  origin  which  we  have 
illustrated  above  have  been  sought  for  and  thought  to  be 
recognized  among  them ;  and  there  are  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  any  absolutely  original  root  can  have 
ended  otherwise  than  in  a  vowel,  or  begun  with  more  than 
a  single  consonant,  and  who  therefore  regard  ali  radical 
syllables  not  conforming  with  their  norm  as  the  product  of 
composition  or  fusion  with  formative  elements.  We  need 
not  here  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  justice  of  these 
extreme  views,  or  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  root- 
analysts  ;  we  are  compelled  at  any  rate  to  concede  that  the 
results  of  growth  are  to  be  seen  among  even  the  earliest 
traceable  historical  roots  ;  that  we  must  be  cautious  how  we 
claim  ultimatenesa  for  any  given  radical  syllable,  unless  we 
can  succeed  in  establishing  an  ultimate  and  necessary  tio 
between  it  and  the  idea  it  represents ;  and  that  the  search 
after  the  absolutely  original  in  human  speech  is  a  task  of 
the  most  obscure  and  recondite  character. 

But  these  concessions  do  not  impair  our  claim  that  tho 
inflective  structure  of  Indo-European  speech  is  built  up 
upon  a  historical  foundation  of  monosyllabic  roots.  If  the 
particular  roots  to  which  our  analysis  brings  us  are  not  in 
all  cases  the  products  of  our  ancestors'  first  attempts  at 
articulation,  they  are  at  any  rate  of  the  same  kind  with 
these,  and  represent  to  us  the  incipient  stage  of  speech.  If 
in  every  dissyllable  whose  history  we  can  trace  we  recognize 
k  compound  structure,  if  in  every  nominal  and  verbal  form 
we  find  a  formative  element  which  gives  it  character  aa 
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noun  or  verb,  then  we  must  believe  that  the  germa  out  of 
which  our  language  grew  were  not  more  complicated  than 
single  syllables,  and  that  they  possessed  no  distinct  charac- 
ter as  nouns  or  verbs,  but  were  equally  convertible  into  both. 
Our  researches  are  only  pointed  a  step  farther  back,  without 
a  change  of  method  or  result.  That  in  these  roots  we 
approach  very  near  to,  if  we  do  not  quite  touch,  the  actual 
beginnings  of  speech,  is  proved  by  other  considerations.  In 
order  to  bring  into  any  language  new  apparent  roots,  and 
give  them  mobility  by  clothing  them  with  iuflections,  a 
system  of  inflections  must  have  been  already  elaborated  by 
use  with  other  roots  in  other  forma.  We  cannot  apply  our 
d  as  sign  of  the  imperfect  tense  to  form  such  words  aa  / 
electr^ed,  I  telegTopked,  until  we  have  worked  down  our 
preterit  diA,  in  aubstance  and  meaning,  to  such  a  mere  form- 
ative element.  And  when  we  have  traced  the  suffix  back 
until  we  find  it  identical  with  the  independent  word  out  of 
which  it  grew,  we  know  that  we  arc  close  upon  the  begin- 
ning of  its  use,  and  have  before  us  virtually  that  condition 
of  the  language  in  which  ita  combinations  were  first  made. 
So  also  with  the  adverbial  suffix  lij,  when  wo  have  followed 
it  up  to  Uce,  a  case  of  the  adjective  lie,  'like.'  Now,  in 
connection  with  the  roots  of  which  exajnples  have  been  given 
above,  we  see  in  actual  proccca  of  elaboration  the  gen  a 
system  of  Indo-European  inflect  on  the  n  ost  a  ent 
fundamental,  and  indiapensablb  pirt  of  our  gra  u  at  cal 
apparatus  ;  and  we  infer  that  the  e  r  ots  ani  the  r  1  ke  are 
the  foundation  of  our  speech,  tl  e  pr  mit  ve  n  ate  uil  out  of 
which  ita  high  and  complicated  fabr  c  1  as  been  reired  It 
is  not  possible  to  regard  them  as  the  worn  do  vu  rel  ca  of  a 
previous  career  of  inflective  developn  ent  Tl  e  En^l  sh  t 
ia  true,  haa  been  long  tending  through  the  excesa  v  pro  i 
lence  of  the  wearing-out  proccsse's  tovird  a  state  ot  fle 
tionless  monosyllabism  ;  but  su  h  a  n  onoayllab  sm  where  the 
grammatical  categories  are  fully  d  st  ngu  shed  where  re! » 
tional  words  and  connectives  abound  nheie  everj  voctblo 
inherits  the  character  which  the  forn  e  possess  o  ot  fl 
tion  has  given  it,  where  groups  of  lelated  tern  are  apj  1  ed 
to  rcUted  uses,  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  •>  prun  tiva 
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monosyllabiBin  like  that  to  which  the  linguistic  analyst  is 
conducted  by  his  researches  among  the  earliest  representa- 
nves  of  Indo-European  language ;  and  he  finds  no  more 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
recognizing  the  true  character  of  each,  tlian  does  tte  geolo- 
gist in  distinguishing  a  primitive  crystalline  formation  from 
&  conglomerate,  composed  of  well-worn,  pebbles,  of  diverse 
origin  and  composition,  and  containing  fragments  of  earlier 
»nd  later  fossils.  If  the  English  were  strictly  reduced  to 
ita  words  of  one  syllable,  it  would  still  contain  an  abundant 
repertory  of  developed  parts  of  speech,  expressing  every 
variety  of  idea,  and  illustrating  a  rich  phonetic  system. 
The  Indo-European  roots  are  not  parts  of  speech,  but  o( 
indeterminate  character,  ready  to  be  shaped  into  nouns  and 
verbs  by  the  aid  of  affixes  ;  they  are  limited  in  signification 
to  a  single  class  of  ideas,  the  physical  or  sensual,  the  phe- 
nomenal, out  of  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop 
themselves  by  still  traceable  processes ;  and  in  them  is 
represented  a  system  of  articulated  sounds  of  great  sim- 
plicity. It  will  be  not  uninstructive  to  set  down  here,  for 
comparison  with  the  spoken  alphabet  of  our  modem  Eng- 
lish, already  given  (see  p.  91),  that  scanty  scheme  of  articu- 
lations, containing  but  three  vowels  and  twelve  consonants, 
which  alone  is  discoverable  in  the  earliest  Indo-European 
language  ;  it  ia  as  follows  : 

Vowels, 
Jj-  Semivowel, 

n  Wl  NasalE. 

A*  Aspiration. 

*  «  Sibilant. 


•  The  aspiration  is  not  ftnnd  as  it  separate  letter,  bat  only  in  dose  com- 
biuitian  with  the  motes,  forming  the  aspirated  niul«s  gh,  dk.  bh,  and  (probablj 
by  later  deyelopmen')  kh,  ih,  pk.  TLobc  iiepirales,  though  historically  the! 
«ie  independent  und  important  members  of  the  system  of  spoken  sounds,  I 
ha>e  not  given  separflfely  in  the  scheme,  beeause  plionoticallj  they  are  com- 
ponud,  conUining  t)  e  aBpiratiou  m  «  distinctly  audible  elemeat  followin; 
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These  ai-e  tlie  sounds  which  are  diatbguislied  frsm  one 
anothep  by  the  most  marked  differences,  which  onp  omns 
most  peaddj  utter,  and  which  are  most  universaHy  found  in 
human  speech  ,  all  others  are  of  later  opigin,  haTiog  gpowa 
out  of  these  in  the  course  of  the  phonetic  changes  whioh 
vrords  Bccessapily  undepgo,  a.  they  pass  from  one  Beuera- 
tion  s  keepmg  to  another's.  Our  pace  has  learned  as  we 
may  tmly  eippess  it,  by  long  ages  of  ppactice,  of  both  month 
and  eap,  what  the  child  now  learns,  by  imitation  and  in- 
stpuction,  m  a  few  months  op  years:  namely,  to  add  to  its 
first  easy  utterances  others  mope  nicely  differentiated  and 
ppoduced  by  a  gpealep  effopt  of  the  organs.  In  like  man- 
ncp,  stapting  from  the  mere  pudimcnt.  of  oipiession  in 
padieal  monosyllaUes,  the  tribes  of  eup  family  have  aeqniped, 
thpough  centuries  and  thousands  of  yeapa  of  effort  the  dis- 
tinction  and  designation  ef  innumepablo  shades  of  meaning 
the  pecognition  and  peppesentation  of  a  pich  variety  of 
relations,  in  the  latep  wealth  of  then-  inffective  tongues— 
resoupcos  which,  being  once  won,  the  child  leapns  to  wield 
deitepously  even  before  he  is  full  grown.  It  will  be  our 
next  task  to  review  the  steps  by  which  oup  language  ad. 
vancod  out  of  its  ppimitive  monosynabic  stage,  by  which  it 
acquu-ed  the  character  of  indective  speech.  To  follow  out 
the  whole  process  m  detaU  would  be  to  construct  in  full 
the  eompapative  gpammap  and  histopy  ef  the  Indo-Eupopean 
dialects—a  task  vastly  too  great  for  us  to  grapple  with  here  . 
we  can  only  direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the  principal 
and  chapactepistie  features  of  the  development. 

The  first  beginning  of  polyayllabism  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  eompounding  togothep  roots  of  the  two  classes 
already  descnbed,  pronominal  and  verbal.  Thus  were  ppo. 
duced  true  forms,  in  which  the  indetepminate  padieal  idea 
peceived  a  definite  significanee  and  application.  The  addi- 
tion,  for  example,  to  the  verbal  poot  mi,  'speaking'  of 
pponommal  elements  mi,  n,  li  (these  ape  the  eapliest  hisl'opi- 
cally  traceable  forms  ef  the  endings:  they  were  probably 
yet  earlier  ««,  ,a,  la),  in  which  ideas  of  the  neater  and 
remotep  relation,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons  were 
abeady  distinguished,  ppodueed  eembinations  vai:m,  'mh^ 
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vaM,  to  whicli  usage  assigned  the  meaniDg  '  I  here  speak," 
'  thou  there  speakest,'  '  he  yonder  speaks,'  lajing  in  them 
the  idea  of  predication  or  assertioD,  the  essential  character- 
istic which  makes  a  verb  instead  of  a  noun,  just  as  we  put 
the  same  into  the  ambiguous  element  love,  when  we  say  1 
love.  Other  pronominal  elements,  mainiy  of  compound 
form,  indicatbg  plurality  of  subject,  made  in  like  manner 
the  three  persons  of  the  plural :  they  were  Tiiasi  (ma-si,  '  I- 
thou,'  i.e.  'we'),  tasi  {ta-si,  '  he-thou,'  i.e.  'ye'),  and  anti 
(of  more  doubtful  genesis).  A  dual  number  of  the  same 
three  persons  was  likewise  added ;  but  the  earliest  form  and 
derivation  of  its  endings  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 
Thus  was  produced  the  first  verbal  tense,  the  simplest  and 
most  immediate  of  all  derivative  forms  from  roots.  The 
Tarious  shapes  which  its  endings  have  assumed  in  the  later 
languages  of  the  family  have  already  more  than  once  been 
referred  to,  iu  the  way  of  illustration  of  the  processes  of 
linguistic  growth  r  our  th  or  «,  iu  ke  goeth  or  goes,  still  dis- 
tinctly represents  the  ti  of  the  third  person  singular  ;  and 
in  ata  we  have  a  solitary  relic  of  the  mi  of  the  first.  Doubt- 
less  the  tense  was  employed  at  the  outset  as  general  pre. 
dicative  form,  being  neither  past,  present,  nor  future^  but 
all  of  them  combined,  and  doing  duty  as  either,  according 
as  circumstances  required,  and  as  sense  and  connection 
explained ;  destitute,  in  short,  of  any  temporal  or  modal 
character ;  but  other  verbal  forms  by  degrees  grew  out  of 
it,  or  allied  themselves  with  it,  assuming  the  designation  of 
other  modifications  of  predicative  meaning,  and  leaving  to 
it  the  office  of  an  indicative  preseut.  The  preflsion  of  a 
pronominal  adverb,  a  or  d,  the  so-called  "  augment,"  point- 
ing to  a  '  there  '  or  '  then  '  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
action  signified,  produced  a  distinctively  past  or  preterit 
tense.  Although  only  very  scanty  and  somewhat  dubiou? 
traecj  of  such  an  augment-preterit  (aorist  or  imperfect)  are 
found  iu  any  languages  of  the  family  beside  the  Aryan  and 
the  Greek,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  original  formation,  onco 
shared  by  them  all.  Again,  the  repetition  of  the  root, 
either  complete,  or  by  "  reduplication,"  as  we  term  it,  tha 
repetition  of  its  initial  part,  was  made  to  indicate  symboli- 
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cally  tlid  completion  of  Ihe  action  sigmified  by  the  root,  and 
furnished  another  paat  tenae,  a  perfect :  for  example,  from 
the  root  dd,  '  give,'  Sanskrit  daddu,  Greek  dedoha,  Latin 
de^;  from  dha,  'put,  make,'  Greek  tetheika.  Old  High- 
German  Uta,  Anglo-Saxon  dide,  our  did.  This  reduplicated 
perfect,  as  ia  well  known,  is  a  regular  part  of  the  scheme  of 
Greek  conjugation ;  in  the  Latin,  not  a  few  of  the  oldest 
verba  show  the  same,  in  full,  or  in  more*  or  less  distinct 
traces  ;  the  Mosso-Gothic  has  preserved  it  in  a  considerable 
number  of  verbs  (for  example,  in  hailmld,  '  held,'  from  haldan, 
'  bold  ; '  saislep,  '  slept,'  ikim  slepan,  '  sleep ') ;  in  the  other 
Germanic  dialects  it  is  nearly  confined  to  the  single  word 
did,  already  quoted.  Moods  were  added  by  degrees :  a 
conjunctive,  having  for  its  sign  a  union-vowel,  a,  interposed 
between  root  and  endings,  and  bearing  perhaps  a  symbolical 
meaning ;  and  an  optative,  of  which  the  sign  is  i  or  ia  in  the 
same  position,  best  eiplained  as  a  verbal  root,  meaning 
'  wish,  desire.'  From  this  optative  descends  the  "  subjunc- 
tive" of  all  tho  Germanic  dialects.  The  eai-liest  future 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  compounding  with  the  root 
the  already  developed  optative  of  the  verb  '  to  be,'  as-yd^i; 
for  '  I  shall  call,'  then,  the  language  literally  said  '  I  may  be 
calling'  (vah-s-yd-mt).  Of  primitive  growth,  too,  was  a  re- 
flexive or  "  middle  "  voice,  characterized  by  an  extension  of 
the  personal  endings,  which  is  most  plausibly  explained  as  a 
repetition  of  them,  once  as  subject  and  once  as  object :  thus, 
vak-mai,  for  vak-ma-mi,  '  call-I-me,'  i.e.  '  I  call  myself:  '  it 
was  also  soon  employed  in  a  passive  sense,  '  I  am  called  ' — 
as  reflexives,  of  various  age  and  form,  have  repeatedly  been 
so  employed,  or  have  been  converted  into  distinct  passives, 
in  the  history  of  Indo-European  language*  Other  second- 
ary forma  of  the  verb,  as  intensives,  desideratives,  causa- 
tives,  were  created  by  various  modifications  of  the  root, 
or  compositions  with  other  roots ;  yet  such  verbal  deriva- 
tives have  played  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  develop. 

■  The  Lalin  passive,  for  instance,  is  of  reflesive  "origin,  aa  ia  that  of  tki 
Bcandmayian  Cermanio  dialecto.  Among  niodem  European  tongues,  thi 
ItalTan  la  espci:ialljr  noticeable  for  its  familiar  use  of  reffeiive  phrases  in  t 
pessive  sense-,  liiua,  eidiee,  'ilsajs  itself,^  fur  'it  ui  said.' 
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ment  of  the  languages  of  our  family,  and  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  tere.  Of  more  consequence  is  the  frequent  formation 
of  a  epecia!  theme  for  the  present  tense,  to  which  was  then 
added  a,  corresponding  imperfect,  madt  by  means  of  the 
augment.  This  was  accomplished  in  various  ways:  either 
by  Towel-increment  (as  in  Greek  IHpo,  from  lip, '  leave '), 
by  reduplication  (as  in  Greek  daddmi,  from  da :  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  root  donbtlesa  indicated  repetition  or  continuity 
of  the  action),  or  by  the  addition  or  even  insertion  of  form- 
ative elements  (as  in  Greek  deihnumi  from  dik,  '  point  out,' 
Sanskrit  yunajmi  from  ywj,  'join;'  Greek  ^syncsco,  Latin 
gnosBO,  from  gnd,  '  know  ')  ;  these  last  are,  at  least  in  part, 
noun-suffises,  and  the  forma  they  make  are  by  origin  de- 
nominatives. 

Of  this  system  of  primitive  verbal  forms,  produced  before 
the  separation  of  the  family  into  branches,  almost  every 
branch  has  abandoned  some  part,  while  each  has  also  new 
forms  of  its  own  to  show,  originated  partly  for  supplying  the 
place  of  that  which  was  lost,  partly  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
scheme  to  greater  richness,  and  capacity  of  nicer  and  more 
varied  expression.  The  Greek  verb  is,  among  them  all,  the 
most  copious  in  its  wealth,  the  most  subtle  and  expressive 
in  ite  distinctions :  it  has  lost  hardly  anything  that  waa 
original,  and  lias  created  a  host  of  new  forms,  some  of  which 
greatly  tas  the  ingenuity  of  the  comparative  philologist  who 
would  explain  their  genesis.  The  Latin  follows  not  very 
far  behind,  having  made  up  its  considerable  losses,  and  sup- 
plied some  new  uses,  by  combinations  of  secondary  growth : 
Buch  are  its  imperfect  in  ham,  its  future  in  ho,  and  its  deri- 
vative perfects  in  ui  and  si,  in  all  of  which  are  seen  the 
results  of  composition  vrith  the  roots  of  the  substantive 
verb.  Both  these  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Sanskrit,  in 
copiousness  of  forms,  and  in  precisenese  of  their  application. 
The  Germanic  verb  was  reduced  at  one  period  almost  to  the 
extreme  of  poverty,  having  saved  only  the  ancient  present, 
which  was  used  also  in  the  sense  of  a  future,  and  a  preterit, 
the  modem  representative  of  the  original  reduplicated  per- 
fect ;  each  of  the  two  tenses  having  also  its  subjunctive 
mood.     The  existing  dialecta  of  the  branch  have  supplied  a 
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host  of  new  espressiona  for  tense  and  mood  by  the  estensivB 
employment  of  auxiliaries,  which,  in  their  way,  afford  an  ad 
mirable  analytic  substitute  for  the  old  synthetic  forma.  To 
trace  out  and  describe  in  full  the  history  of  the  Indo- 
Ilmopean  ^erb,  in  these  and  m  the  ither  brai  ctea  ot  the 
family,  showing  the  contractions  and  expansions  whith 
It  has  undergone,  down  even  to  such  reient  additiona  as  the 
future  of  the  Eomanit  tongues  and  our  own  preterit  in  d 
(the  reason  and  method  ot  whose  cieation  ha\e  been  es- 
plamed  above,  m  the  third  lecture),  would  he  a  moat  inter, 
esting  and  instructive  tiak  ,  but  it  is  one  which  we  may  not 
venture  here  to  undertake 

To  follow  back  to  its  very  beginnings  the  geneais  of  nouns, 
and  of  the  foima  of  nouns,  is  muLh  more  difficult  than  to 
explain  the  origin  of  lerbil  torms  Some  nouns — of  which 
the  Latin  uox  (uocs), 'a  callmg,  a  \ou.e,' and  lex  (teff  »), 
'  one  ruling,  a  king,'  are  as  familiar  examples  as  amy  within 
our  reach — aie  produced  directly  fiom  the  roots  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  different  sj  stem  of  inflectional  endings  ,  the  idea 
of  sul stantiation  or  impersonation  of  the  action  expressed 
by  the  root  being  arbitnril^  kid  m  them  b\  usage  as  was 
the  idea  of  predication  m  the  forma  of  the  \eib  Ihe  two 
wotds  we  have  instanced  may  bo  tiken  as  typical  exGmpIes 
of  the  two  classes  of  derivatives  coming  most  immediately 
and  naturallj  from  the  root  the  one  indicating  the  action 
Itself,  the  other,  either  adjeitively  or  substantively,  the 
actor,  the  one  being  of  the  natuie  of  an  infinitive,  or  ab- 
stract verbal  noun,  the  other  of  a  participle,  or  verbal  adjec- 
tive, easily  convertiblo  into  an  appellative.  Even  such 
derivatives,  however,  aa  implying  a  greater  modification  of 
the  radical  idea  than  is  exhibited  by  the  simplest  verbal 
forms,  appear  to  have  been  from  the  first  mainly  made  by 
means  of  formative  elements,  suffixes  of  derivation,  compara- 
ble with  those  which  belong  to  the  moods  and  tenses,  and 
the  secondary  conjugations  of  the  verb.  Precisely  what 
these  suffixes  were,  in  their  origin  and  primitive  substaucii, 
and  what  were  the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  they  lost 
their  independence,  and  acquired  their  peculiar  value  ai 
modifying  elements,  it  is  not  in  most  cases  feasible  to  tell 
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But  they  wore  obviously  in  great  part  of  pronominal  origin, 
and  in  the  a«t8  of  linguistic  usage  which  stamped  upon 
them  their  distinctive  value  there  is  much  which  would 
seem  abrupt,  arbitrary,  or  even  perhaps  inconceivable,  to  one 
who  has  not  been  taught  by  extensive  studies  among  various 
tongues  bow  violent  and  seemingly  far-fetched  are  the  muta- 
tious  and  transfers  to  which  the  material  of  linguistic  struc- 
ture is  often  submitted— iin  how  remote  an  analogy,  how 
obscure  a  suggestion,  a  needed  name  or  form  is  sometimes 
founded.  Verbal  roots,  as  wtll  as  pronominal,  were  cer- 
tainly also  pressed  eaily  mto  the  same  serviLO :  composition 
of  root  with  root,  of  derived  form  with  form,  the  formation 
of  derivative  from  denvatne,  went  on  actnely,  producing  in 
sufficient  variety  the  means  of  limitation  and  individuidiza- 
tion  of  the  indeterminate  radical  idea,  of  its  reduction 
to  appellative  condition,  so  as  to  he  made  capable  of  desig- 
nating by  suitable  names  the  various  beings,  substances,  acts, 
fjiates,  and  qmlities,  obsened  both  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  m  that  of  mmd 

This  class  of  dernatives  from  roots  was  provided  with 
another,  a  movable,  set  of  Ruflise«  ■nbn.h  we  call  cise-end- 
in^s,  terminations  of  deilension  "Where,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  two  esamplcs  vox  and  rex,  the  theme  of  decleniion  was 
Coincident  wirh  the  verbal  root,  the  deilensional  endmga 
themsehes  were  sufficient  to  maik  the  distinction  of  noun 
from  verb  \iithout  the  aid  of  a  uuffii  of  dcniation  They 
formed  a  large  and  complicated  system,  and  were  charged 
with  the  designation  of  various  rebtions  In  the  farst  place, 
they  indicated  ease,  or  the  kind  ot  relation  sustamed  by  the 
noun  to  which  they  were  appended  to  the  principal  action  of 
the  sentence  in  which  it  was  used,  whether  as  subject,  as  di- 
rect object,  or  as  indirect  object  with  implication  of  meanings 
which  we  express  by  means  of  prepositions,  such  as  witk,from, 
in,  of.  Of  cases  thus  distinguished  there  were  seven.  Three 
of  them  distinctly  indicated  local  relations :  the  ablative  (of 
which  the  earliest  traceable  form  has  t  ot  d  for  its  ending : 
thus,  Sanskrit  ai;vdt.  Old  Latin  equod,  'from  a  horse') 
denoted  the  relation  expressed  hyfrom;  the  locative  (with 
the  ending  i),  that  expressed  by  in;  the  inatrumeutal  (wit! 
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the  ending  ^),  thftt  expressed  by  wii7i,  or  by — the  idea  of 
idjaceEcy  or  atcompaninieiit  passing  naturally  into  that  o( 
means,  instrument,  or  cause.  Two  eases,  the  dative  and 
genitive,  designated  relations  of  a  leas  physical  character ; 
the  former  (with  the  ending  ai)  we  should  render  hyjbr  be- 
fore the  noun  ;  the  latter  (its  ending  is  asya  or  as)  expressed 
general  pertinence  or  possession.  Then  the  aceusatiTc  (with 
the  sign  m)  assumed  the  office  of  indicating  the  directest 
dependent  relation,  that  which  even  with  ns  is  expressed 
without  the  aid  of  a  preposition — the  objective — as  well  as 
that  most  immediate  relation  of  motion  which  we  signify  bj 
to.  The  nominative,  finally,  has  also  its  ending,  s,  in  the 
presence  of  which  is  striltingly  exhibited  the  tendency  of 
the  earliest  Indo-European  language  to  mate  every  -vocable 
a  true  form,  to  give  to  every  theme,  in  every  relation,  a  sign 
of  its  mode  of  application,  a  formative  element.  Besidea 
these  seven  proper  cases,  the  vocative  or  interjectional  case, 
the  form  of  address,  also  makes  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  de- 
clension ;  it  has  no  distinctive  ending,  but  is  identical  with 
the  theme  or  the  nominative  case,  or  is  only  phonetically 
altered  from  them. 

The  declensional  endings  which  we  lave  instanced  are 
those  of  the  singular  number.  To  explain  their  origin  in 
any  such  way  as  shows  us  their  precise  value  as  independent 
elements,  and  the  nature  of  the  act  of  transfer  by  which  they 
were  made  signs  of  case-relations,  is  not  practicable.  Pro- 
nominal elements  are  distinctly  traceable  in  most  of  them, 
and  may  have  assumed  something  of  a  prepositional  force 
before  their  combination.  The  genitiie  affix  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  at  the  first,  like  many  genitive  affises  of  later 
date  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  one 
properly  forming  a  derivative  adjective :  and  it  is  not  im. 
possible  that  the  dative  ending  was  of  the  wame  nature. 

There  are  many  existing  tongues  which  have  for  the 
plurals  of  their  nouns  precisely  the  same  case-endings  as  for 
the  singular,  only  adding  them  along  uith  a  special  pmral- 
izing  suffix.     The  attempt  has  been  made*  to  find  auch  a 

"  By  Profcawr  Schleicher,  in  his  Compendium  of  Indo-Europsan  C<nft 
parative  Grammar 
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plural-suffii  also  among  the  plural  endings  of  our  eai-liest 
nouns,  but  with  only  faint  and  douhtful  surcesa ;  if  theso 
are  actually  of  composite  derivation,  the  marks  of  their 
compoaition  are  hidden  almost  beyond  hope  of  diBCOvery. 
We  must  be  content  to  say  for  the  present,  at  least,  that 
the  aufSies  of  declension  indieat*  .y  their  difTereuces  the 
distinctions  of  number  as  well  as  f  ease.  And,  among  the 
nouns  as  well  as  the  verbs  of  tue  primitire  language,  not 
only  a  plural,  but  aho  a  dual,  was  distinguished  from  the 
singular  by  its  appropriate  endings,  which  are  of  not  less 
problematical  derivation,  and,  m  the  earliest  condition  ol 
speech  that  we  ceui  trace,  much  fewer  in  number,  bebg 
limited  to  three. 

One  other  distinction,  that  of  gender,  was  partially  de- 
pendent for  its  designation  upon  the  case-endings.  We 
have  already  (in  the  third  lecture)  had  occasion  to  i^efer  to 
the  universal  classification  of  objects  named,  by  the  earliest 
language-makers  of  our  family,  according  to  gender,  as  mas- 
culine, feminine,  or  neuter — a  cla8sificati()n  only  partially 
depending  upon  the  actual  possession  of  sexual  qualities,  and 
exhibiting,  in  the  modem  dialects  which  have  retained  it,  an 
aspect  of  almost  utter  and  hopeless  arbitrariness.  Nor,  as 
was  before  remarked,  is  it  possible  even  in  the  oldest  Indo- 
European  tongues  to  trace  and  point  out  otherwise  than 
most  dimly  and  imperfectly  the  analogies,  apparent  or  fanci- 
ful, which  have  determined  the  grammatical  gender  of  the 
different  words  and.  classes  of  vfords  :  such  is  the  difficulty 
and  obscurity  of  the  subject  that  we  must  avoid  here  enter- 
ing into  any  details  respecting  it.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
first  jilaee,  from  the  masculine,  as  the  fuadamental  form, 
certain  words  were  distinguished  as  possessed  of  feminine 
qualities,  and  marked  by  a  difference  of  derivative  ending, 
often  consisting  in  a  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  of  the 
ending ;  while  to  all  the  derivatives  formed  by  certain  end- 
inp[s  like  qualities  were  attributed.  The  distinction  was 
doubtless  made  in  the  beginning  by  tho  endings  of  derivation 
rione,  those  of  case  having  ho  share  in  it ;  hut  it  pa=sed 
over  to  some  extent  into  those  of  case  also,  the  feminine 
bere  again  showing  a  tendency  to  broader  and  fuller  for^s. 
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The  separation  of  neuter  from  masculine  was  both  later  in 
origin  and  less  substantiaUy  marked,  having  little  to  do  with 
Buffises  of  derivation,  and  extending  through  only  a  small 
part  of  the  declensional  endings  (it  is  mainly  limited  to  the 
nominate  e  and  accusative) 

This  system  of  Indo-European  detlen^ion  has  suffered  not 
less  change  lu  the  history  of  the  larioui  hranches  of  tha 
family  than  has  thit  of  coIl)ug^tloual  mflcLtion  The  dual 
number  was  long  ago  given  up,  as  Ot  iniigoifiLant  practical 
value,  by  most  ol  tke  branches  the  oldest  \rjdu  dialects 
exhibit  it  most  fuUj  ,  it  also  makes  tnme  figure  in  ancient 
Greek  ,  but  even  the  most  antique  Germani  tongues  have 
a  dual  onh  in  the  personal  pronoimis  of  the  first  and  second 
persona ,  and  the  La.tm  shows  but  the  faintest  traces  of  it 
(m  the  peculiai  nominative  and  atcusitive  endmgs  of  duo, 
'  two  and  amlo,  '  both  ')  As  regards,  again,  the  taaea,  the 
complete  scheme  only  appears  in  the  Indian  and  Persian , 
and  even  there  the  proees's  of  its  leduction  has  begun,  by 
the  fu'ion,  m  one  or  another  number,  and  m  one  or  another 
class  of  words,  ot  two  cases  into  one — thit  is  to  say,  the 
I018  of  the  one  is  a  distinct  form,  and  the  transfeiejice 
of  its  functions  to  another  In  the  oldest  known  condition 
of  the  tltssio  tongues,  this  process  has  gone  yet  taitber ,  m 
Latin,  the  locative  and  instrumentid  are  thus  fused  with  the 
dative  and  ablative  ;  and  in  Greek,  the  genitive  and  abla- 
tive have  been  also  compressed  into  one,  Tlie  oldest 
Germanic  dialects  have  nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  and 
dative  ;  with  traces  of  the  instrumental,  which  the  later 
tongues  have  lost.  But  the  modem  development  of  the 
propositions,  and  their  rise  to  importance  as  independent 
indicators  of  the  relations  formerly  expressed  by  the  case- 
endings,  has  brought  with  it  a  yet  more  sweeping  abandon- 
ment of  the  latter.  We,  in  English,  have  saved  a  single 
oblique  case,  the  ancient  genitive,  so  restricting  its  use  at 
the  same  time  as  to  make  a  simple  "  possessive  "  of  it — and 
further,  among  the  pronouns,  an  accusative  or  "  objective  " 
(me,  MS,  etc.,  and  whom)  ;  in  the  Eomanic  languages,  the 
noun  has  become  wholly  stripped  of  case-infloction.  In 
what  manner  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  the   distinctions  of 
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grammatical  gender  has  been  shown  in  a  pre-riouB  lecture 
(the  third) :  we  atill  keep  up  a  liugnietic  distinction  of 
natural  gender  by  the  uae  of  our  generic  pronouns  of  the 
third  person,  he,  ihe,  and  it;  the  modem  Persian  baa 
abandoned  even  that,  and  the  consideration  of  ses  no  longer 
enters  into  it  in  any  way,  save  in  the  vocabulary,  in  the  use 
of  such  words  as  son  and  daughter,  hull  and  cow.  Of  the 
other  modem  tongues  of  the  family,  some,  like  these  two, 
have  eliminated  from  their  grammatical  systems  the  distinc- 
tions of  gender  ;  some,  like  the  French,  have  reduced  the 
three  genders  to  two,  by  effacing  the  differences  of  mascu- 
line and  neuter ;  but  the  larger  part,  lite  the  German,  stDl 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  inherited  distinction  of  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter,  so  long  ago  established. 

The  ancient  Indo-European  language  made  no  difference, 
Sfi  regarded  declension,  between  its  two  classes  of  nouns, 
nouna  substantive  and  nouns  adjective.  In  their  genesis, 
the  two  are  but  one  ;  the  same  suffixes,  to  no  small  extent, 
form  both  ;  each  passes  by  the  most  easy  and  natural  transfer 
into  the  other ;  whether  a  given  word  indicating  the  posses- 
sion of  quality  should  be  used  attributively  or  predicatively, 
or  as  an  appellative,  was  a  question  of  subordinate  conse- 
quence. The  pronouns,  also,  both  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive, were  inflected  by  a  declension  mainly  correspond mg, 
although  marked  by  some  peculiarities,  and  tending  earlier 
to  irregular  forms. 

With  conjugation  and  declension,  the  subject  of  gram- 
matical structure  is,  in  fact,  as  good  as  exhausted ;  every- 
thing in  language  is  originally  either  verb  or  noun.  To  the 
other  parts  of  speech,  then,  which  have  been  developed  out 
of  these,  we  shall  need  to  give  but  a  brief  consideration. 

Adverbs,  the  most  ancient  and  necessary  class  of  indeclin- 
able words,  or  particles,  are  by  origin,  in  the  earliest  st^e 
of  language  as  in  the  latest,  forma  of  declension,  cases  gf 
substantives,  or  adjectives,  or  pronouns.  We  have  seen 
already  how  our  adverbs  in  li/  were  elaborated  out  of  former 
oblique  cases  (instrumentals)  of  adjectives  in  Uc  ('  like ')  [ 
BO  (dso  the  usual  adverbial  ending  ment  of  the  Itomanio 
languages  is  thu  Latin  ablative  mente, '  with  mind '  (thua, 
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Prench  honnement,  '  kindly,'  i^  iond  tnenie^  '  with  kind  ia< 
tent ')  ;  the  os  which  forms  Greek  adverbs  (for  example, 
kakos,  '  ill,'  from  kakos,  '  bad ')  is  the  original  ablative  case- 
ending  :  and  we  are  doubtless  to  infer  that  both  the  general 
classes  of  adverbs,  made  by  means  ot  apparent  adverbial 
Bui&sea,  and  the  more  irregular  and  obscuie  single  words,  of 
kindred  meaning  and  office,  which  we  tr"u.e  in  the  earliest 
vocabulary  of  the  family,  are  of  like  derivation.  Those 
parts  of  speech  which  we  call  prepositions  were  originally 
such,  not  in  our  present  understanding  of  the  term,  but 
according  to  its  etymological  signification ;  they  were  ad- 
verbial prefixes  to  the  verb,  serving  to  point  out  more 
clearly  the  direction  of  the  verbal  action  ;  it  was  only  later, 
and  by  degrees,  that  they  detached  themselves  from  the 
verb,  and  came  to  belong  to  the  noun,  furthering  the  dis- 
appearance of  its  case-endings,  and  assuming  their  office. 
'Ike  earliest  of  them,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  their 
designation  of  direction,  trace  their  origin  chiefly  to  pro- 
nominal roots ;  but  in  part,  also,  they  come  from  verbal. 
Conjunctions,  connectives  of  sentences,  are  almost  altogether 
of  comparatively  late  growth ;  the  earliest  style  was  too 
simple  to  call  for  their  use ;  we  have  seen  examples  already 
(in  the  third  lecture)  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
arrived  at,  by  attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  words  possess- 
ing by  origin,  a  more  full  and  definite  significance.  Other 
products  of  a  like  attenuation,  made  generally  at  a  decidedly 
modem  date,  are  the  articles  :  the  definite  article  always 
growing  out  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun ;  the  indefinite, 
out  of  the  numeral  one. 

The  interjections,  finally,  Lowever  expressive  and  pregnant 
with  meaning  they  may  be,  are  not  in  a  proper  sense  parts 
of  speech  ;  they  do  not  connect  themselves  with  other  words, 
and  enter  into  the  construction  of  sentences ;  they  are 
either  the  direct  outbursts  of  feeling,  like  oh  I  ah  !  or  else, 
like  &t!  eh!  mere  "vocal  gestures,"  immediate  intimations 
of  will — in  both  cases  alike,  substitutes  for  rjore  elaborate 
and  distinct  expression.  They  require,  however,  to  ba 
referred  to  here,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
b~<it  also  because  many  words  come  to  be  employed  only 
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interjpctioiially^  w^ich  were  once  full  parts  of  speech  ;  e^en  a 
whole  phrase  heing,  as  it  were,  reduced,  to  a  single  preg- 
nantly uttered  esclamation :  esamplea  are  alas !  that  is,  0 
me  lasso, '  oh  weary  me  ! '  xounds  !  '  I  swear  by  God's  wounds^ 
dear  me  !  that  ie,  dio  mio,  '  my  God ! '  and  many  otters. 

Such  are,  compendiously  and  briefly  stated,  the  atopa  by 
which  lado-European  language  was  developed  out  of  monosyl- 
labic weakness  into  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  inflective  speech 
At  what  rate  they  went  on,  how  rapid  was  the  growth  after 
its  first  inception,  we  know  not,  and  we  can  hardly  hope 
ever  to  know.  The  eoaditions  of  that  primitive  period,  and 
the  degree  in  which  they  might  have  been  able  to  quicken  the 
now  sluggish  processes  of  word-combination  and  formation, 
are  so  much  beyond  our  ken  that  even  our  conjectures 
respecting  them  have — at  least  as  yet — too  little  value  to  btj 
worth  recording.  "What  may  have  been  the  numbers  of  the 
community  which  laid  the  foundation  of  sll  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues,  and  what  its  relation  to  other  then  eslating 
communities,  are  also  points  hitherto  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  But  we  know  that,  before  the  separation, 
whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  of  this  community  into 
the  parts  which  afterward  became  founders  of  the  different 
tongues  of  Europe  an;!  south-western  Asia,  the  principal 
part  of  the  linguistic  development  had  already  taken  place — 
enough  for  its  traces  to  remain  ineffaceable,  even  to  tha 
present  day,  in  the  speech  of  all  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  family ;  the  inflective  character  of  Indo-European 
language,  the  main  distinctions  of  its  parts  of  speech,  ita 
methods  of  word-formation  and  inflection,  were  elaborated 
and  definitely  established. 

But,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  length  of  time 
required  for  this  process  of  growth,  in  terms  of  centuries  or 
of  thousands  of  years,  we  can  at  least  see  c"  early  that  it 
ijuat  liave  gone  on  in  a. slow  and  gradual  manner,  and 
occupied  no  brief  period.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  forces 
by  which  all  change  in  language  has  been  shown  to  be 
effected,  that  anything  like  a  linguistic  revolution,  a  rapid 
and  sweeping  modification  of  linguistic  structure,  is  wholly 
impossible— and  most  especially,  a  revolution  of  a  construct- 
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m  clmolet,  bniUing  tip  ,  Miric  of  woris  md  form. 
Jveryiloa,  of  the  difforenco  Ij  rtick  a  given  dialoot  i,  di,. 
tinguiBhod  from  ita  »ncoatop,  or  from  another  dialect  having 
the  ..me  ance.tiy,  i.  the  work  of  a  gradual  change  of  usage 
made  by  the  meraherB  of  a  community  in  the  speech  which 
they  were  every  day  employing  ai  their  means  of  mutual 
commumcatmn,  and  which,  if  too  r.pidly  altered,  would  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  communication.  It  lake,  time  for 
even  that  easiest  of  change.,  a  phonetic  corruption  or  abhre- 
vjation,  to  wm  the  assent  of  a  communilv,  and  become 
e.labli.hea  as  the  law  of  their  speech ,  it  takes  decades,  and 
even  generations,  or  centuries,  for  an  independent  word 
to  ruu  through  the  series  of  modifications  in  form  and  mean- 
ing  which  ave  necessary  to  its  conversion  into  a  formative  ele- 
ment. That  the  case  waa  otherwise  at  the  very  beginning 
wo  have  not  the  least  reason  for  beliering.  The  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  whole  structure  of  a  langua.^e  waa 
produced  "at  a  single  stroke"  is  absolutely  opposed  to  aU 
the  known  facts  of  linguistic  history ;  it  has  no  inductive 
basis  whatever;  it  re.ts  upon  arbitrary  assumption,  and 
is  supported  by  apriori  reasoning.  There  must  have  been 
a  period  of  some  duration— and,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may 
have  been  of  very  long  duration— when  the  first  speakers  of 
onr  language  talked  together  in  their  scanty  dialect  of  form- 
less monosyOablos.  The  first /orvns,  developed  word,  con- 
tammg  a  formal  a.  well  as  a  radical  element,  cannot  have 
come  into  osistence  otherwise  than  by  slow  degrees,  worked 
out  by  the  unconscious  exercise  of  that  ingenuity  in  the 
adaptation  of  moan,  to  ends,  of  that  sense  for  symmetry,  for 
finished,  even  artistic,  production,  which  have  ever  been 
qualities  especially  characterizing  our  division  of  the  human 
race.  Every  form  thus  elaborated  led  the  way  to  others  ■  it 
helped  to  determine  a  tendency,  to  establish  an  analogy 
which  facilitated  their  further  production.  A  protracted 
career  of  formal  development  was  run  during  that  primitive 
period  of  Indo-European  history  which  preceded  the  di.per- 
sion  of  the  branches  ;  word,  and  forms  were  multiplied 
iiiitil  even  a  maiimum  of  synthetic  compleiity,  of  fnllne..  o( 
inlectivo  wealth,  had  been  reached,  from  which  there  hai 
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been  in  later  times,  upon  the  whole,  a  gradual  descent  and 
impo  veriahment. 

Here  we  must  pause  a  little,  to  consider  an  objection 
nrged  by  some  linguistic  acholara  of  rank  and  reputation 
gainst  the  truth  of  the  Tiews  we  have  been  defending,  as  to 
the  primitive  monosyllahism  of  Indo-European  language, 
and  its  gradual  emergence  out  of  that  condition — ^an  objec- 
tion which  has  more  apparent  legitimacy  and  force  than  any 
of  those  hitherto  noticed.  It  is  this.  In  ascending  the 
current  of  historical  development  of  the  languages  of  our 
family,  say  the  objectors,  instead  of  approaching  a  monosyl- 
labic condition,  we  seem  to  recede  farther  and  farther  from 
it.  The  older  dialects  are  more  polysyllabic  than  the  later ! 
where  our  ancestors  used  long  and  complicated  forms,  we 
are  content  with  brief  ones,  or  we  have  replaced  them  witJi 
phrases  composed  of  independent  words.  Thus,  to  recur 
once  more  to  a  former  example,  for  an  earlier  lagamtwi  we 
Bay  we  lie;  thus,  again,  for  the  Jj&tm  fttisset,  the  liVench 
says  simply  yK^,  while  we  expre&a  its  meaning  by  four  dis- 
tinct words,  he  might  have  ieeti.  Modem  languages  are  full 
of  verbal  forms  of  this  latter  class,  which  substitute  syntac- 
tical for  substantial  combinations.  The  relations  of  case,  too, 
formerly  signified  only  by  means  of  declensional  endings, 
have  lost  by  degrees  this  mode  of  eipression,  and  have  come 
to  be  indicated  by  prepositions,  independent  words.  This  is 
what  is  well  known  as  the  "  analytical "  tendency  in  linguis- 
tic growth.  Our  own  English  tongue  eihihits  its  effects  in 
the  highest  known  degree,  having  reduced  near  half  the 
Tocabulary  it  possesses  to  a  monosyllabic  form,  and  got  rid  of 
almost  all  its  inflections,  so  that  it  espressos  grammatical 
relations  chiefly  by  relational  words,  auxUiaries  and  connec- 
tives 1  but  it  is  only  an  extreme  example  of  the  results  of  a 
movement  generally  perceptible  in  modern  speech.  If,  then, 
during  the  period  when  we  can  watch  their  growth  step  by 
step,  languages  have  become  less  synthetic,  words  leas  poly- 
syllabic, most  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  always  so  ;  that 
human  speech  tegan  with  highly  complicated  forms,  which 
from  the  very  flrst  have  been  undergoing  reduction  to  sim- 
pler and  briefer  shape  P 
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This  II  as  we  liBve  confessed  a  pkusible  aigument  bntit 
IS  at  the  8ime  time  a  thsroughly  mso  md  and  superficial 
one  It  «kima  the  surlace  of  ImguiatiL  phenomena  without 
penetrating  to  the  causea  wtich  produce  them  It  might 
piss  □  utter  and  be  allowed  to  dctcrmme  our  opimona  if 
the  analytical  tendency  alone  hid  been  active  since  our 
knowledge  of  knguage  begin  if  we  had  seen  old  forms 
worn  out  but  no  new  forma  made  it  we  had  seen  words 
put  side  by  side  to  furnish  amlytic  lombmationa  but  no 
elements  fused  togethei  into  ajuthetic  union  But  we 
know  by  ictual  experience  how  both  synthetic  and  analytic 
forma  are  produced  and  what  are  the  influences  and  circum- 
stances  which  faiour  the  production  of  the  one  rather  than 
of  the  other  The  constructive  aa  well  as  the  destructive 
forces  in  language  admit  ot  illustration  and  have  been  by 
ua  illustrated  with  modem  as  well  aa  w  th  ancient  es^mplea 
Both  have  been  actne  together  dunng  "dl  the  ages  through 
which  we  can  follow  linguistic  growth  Theie  have  ne\er 
been  terms  which  were  not  undergoing  continual  modifica- 
tion and  mutiktion  under  the  influence  of  the  already 
recognized  tendencies  to  forget  the  genesis  of  a  word  in  its 
later  application  and  then  to  reduce  it  to  i  shape  adapted  to 
more  convenient  utterance,  there  was  alao  neier  a  time 
when  repaiation  wis  not  miking  for  th  a  waste  m  pait 
by  the  fresh  development  ot  true  tonus  out  of  old  matenals 
N  1  tl  t  d  y  been  everywhere  and  m  ail  respects 
d  wnwa  d  t  w  d  poverty  of  synthetic  forms  thiougloufc 
th  h  t  p  n  d  If  the  Greek  and  Latin  ej  stem  of  de- 
1  n     n  t       than  that  of  the  original  language  of  the 

family  th  y  t  of  conjugation,  especially  the  Greek,  is 
d  d  dly  h  fill  d  up  with  synthetic  forms  of  secondary 
growth  ;  the  modem  Homanie  tongues  have  lost  something 
of  this  wealth,  but  they  have  also  added  something  to  it, 
and  their  verb,  leaving  out  of  view  its  compound  tenses,  will 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  that  which  was  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  branches.  Some  of  the  modern  dialects 
of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  having  once  lost,  in  'he  ordinary 
course  of  phonetic  corruption,  the  ancient  case-terminations 
of  the  Sanskrit,  have  replaced  them  by  a  new  scheme,  noi 
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less  full  and  complete  tliau  its  predecessor.  The  Eussian  of 
the  preaent  day  possesses  in  some  respects  a  capacity  of 
syuthetic  development  hardly,  if  at  all,  excelled  by  that  of  any 
ancient  tongue.  For  example,  it  takes  the  two  independent 
■words  hez  Boga, '  without  God,'  and  fuses  them  into  a  theme 
from  which  it  draws  a  whole  list  of  derivatiyea.  Thus,  first, 
by  adding  an  adjective  suffis,  it  gets  the  adjective  hezbozhnui, 
'  godless ;  '  a  new  suffix  appended  to  this  makes  a  noun, 
bezbozknik,  '  a  godless  person,  an  atheist ; '  the  noun  gives 
birth  toadenominativeverb,ie?6o«i»iefta(, 'to  bean  atheist;' 
from  this  verb,  again,  come  a  number  of  derivatives,  giving 
to  the  verbal  idea  the  form  of  adjective,  agent,  act,  and 
80  on:  the  abstract  is  leshozhnichestvo,  'the  condition  of 
being  an  atheist ; '  while,  onee  more,  a  new  verb  is  made 
from  this  abstract,  namely JesiozftretcAesiuoua;, literally  'toba 
in  the  condition  of  being  a  godless  person.'  A  more  intri- 
cate synthetic  form  than  this  could  not  easily  be  found  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit ;  but  it  ia  no  rare  or  exceptional 
case  in  the  language  from  which  we  have  extracted  it; 
it  rather  represents,  by  a  striking  instance,  the  general  char- 
acter of  Russian  word-formation  and  derivation. 

It  ia  obviously  futile,  then,  to  talk  of  an  uninterrupted 
and  universal  reduction  of  the  resourcea  of  synthetic  expres- 
sion among  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  lamily,  or 
to  aUow  ourselves  to  be  forced  by  an  alleged  pervading 
tendency  toward  analytic  forms  into  accepting  synthesis,  in- 
flective richness,  as  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  primitive 
tongue  from  which  they  are  descended.  If  certain  among 
them  have  replaced  one  or  another  part  of  their  synthetic 
structure  by  analytic  forma,  if  some — as  the  Germanic 
family  in  general,  and,  above  all,  the  English — have  taken  ou 
a  prevailingly  analytic  character,  these  are  facts  which  we 
Bre  to  seek  to  explain  by  a  careful  study  of  the  circumstances 
and  tendencies  which  have  governed  tbeir  respective  develop- 
ment. If,  moreover,  aa  has  been  conceded,  the  general  bent 
haa  for  a  long  time  been  toward  a  diminution  of  synthesis 
aad  a  predominance  of  analytic  expressions,  another  question, 
of  wider  scope,  is  presented  us  for  solution ;  but  the  form 
'  in  which  it  offers  itself  is  this :  why  .should  the  forces  which 
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produce  svnthetie  comlimatioiis  have  reachel  their  height  o{ 
actmty  dunng  the  aate  historic  pen  d  ot  gr  wth  and  have 
been  gradually  g-imed  upon  later  at  varjmg  ratei  la  difier 
ent  lommunities  by  those  of  another  order  p  "W  e  dt  not 
in  the  least  teel  impelled  to  doubt  the  historic  reality  ot  the 
earliest  combmationa  then  parallelism  m  character  and 
origin  with  those  which  we  see  opnngmg  up  in  modem 
tunes  That  we  now  eav  analytically  I  iid  hie  or  deal  or 
lead  18  no  ground  for  questioning  thit  our  ancestors  said 
compositely  I  Jove  d,4  dial  did  lead-did  -ind  then  worked 
them  down  into  tlie  true  Byntiietic  ftrine  Z  loeed  dealt  led 
The  cause  which  produced  the  diffirent  nature  ot  the  two 
equnalent  eipreisions  I  loved  and  I  did  lote  composed  as 
they  are  of  ident  cal  elements  w  is  a  difFerence  in  habit  of 
the  language  at  the  periods  when  tlcy  were  respectively 
generated  Any  language  can  do  nhit  it  h  in  the  hahit  of 
domg  "We  can  turn  almost  any  substanfue  m  our  locabu' 
lary  mto  a  quasi  adjective — saying  a  gold  vntch  a  graita 
aJope  a  church  mouse  and  so  <.n — because  through  the  inter- 
mediate  step  of  loose  compounda  like  goldtmitJi  pa  shopper, 
chwehman  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  upon  our 
eubstanhves  as  convertible  to  adjeitive  uses  w  thout  altera 
tion  and  without  ceremony  Neither  the  Frenti  man  nor 
the  German  can  do  the  same  thing  simply  because  his 
speech  presents  no  analogies  for  such  a  procedure  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  the  French  hive  lost  the  powei  to  form 
compounds  with  anything  like  the  facility  possessed  by  the 
ancient  tongue  from  which  ours  is  descended  and  by  some 
of  its  modem  representatnes  as  the  German  ,  not  because 
they  would  not  be  intelligible  if  we  formed  them,  but  because, 
under  the  operation  of  traceable  cirt  urn  stances  m  our  lin- 
guistic history,  we  have  grown  out  of  the  ha!)it  of  so  combiu- 
ing  our  words,  and  into  the  h<kbit  of  merely  collocating 
them,  with  or  without  connectives  Now  we  have  only  to 
apply  this  principle  upon  a  wider  seale,  and  under  other 
conditions  of  language,  in  order  to  find  as  I  think  a  sufB- 
eient  answer  to  the  question  vhich  is  en^agmg  our  itten. 
tion.  "When  once,  after  we  know  not  how  long  a  period  of 
expectation  and  tentative  effort,  the  formation  ot  wordd  bj 
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ejntlieais  tad  begun  in  tie  primitive  Indo-European  lan- 
guage, and  had  been  found  so  fruitful  of  the  means  of  varied 
and  distinct  expression,  it  became  the  habit  of  the  language. 
The  more  numerous  the  new  forme  thus  produced,  tha 
greater  was  the  facility  of  producing  more,  because  the 
material  of  speech  was  present  to  the  minds  of  its  speakers 
as  endowed  with  that  capacity  of  combination  and  fusion  of 
which  the  results  in  every  part  of  ita  strueture  were  so 
apparent.  But  the  edifice  after  a  time  becane,  as  it  were, 
complete ;  a  sufficient  working-apparatus  of  declensional, 
conjugational,  and  derivative  endings  was  elaborated  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  an  inflective  tongue  ;  fewer  and  rarer 
additions  were  called  for,  as  occasional  supplements  of  the 
scheme,  or  substitutes  for  lost  forms.  I'tua  began  a  period 
in  which  the  formative  processes  were  more  and  more  eielu- 
eively  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  less  and  less  of  recent 
acquisition ;  and  as  the  origin  of  forms  was  lost  sight  of,  ob- 
scured by  the  altering  processes  of  phonetic  corruption,  it  be- 
came moi'e  and  more  difiicult  to  originate  new  ones,  because 
fewer  analogies  of  such  forros  were  present  to  the  apprehen- 
fiiou  of  the  language-makers,  as  incentives  and  guides  to 
their  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the 
whole  vocabulary  to  wealth  of  resources,  to  the  possession  of 
varied  and  precise  phraseology,  furnithed  a  notably  increased 
facility  of  indicating  ideas  and  relations  by  descriptive 
phrases,  by  groups  of  independent  words.  This  mode  of 
expression,  then,  always  more  or  less  used  along  with  the 
other,  began  to  gain  ground  upon  it,  and,  of  course,  helped 
to  deaden  the  vitality  of  the  latter,  and  to  render  it  yet 
more  incapable  of  extended  action.  That  tendency  to  the 
conscious  and  reflective  use  of  speech  which  comes  in  with 
the  growth  of  culture  especially,  and  which  has  already  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  main  checks  upon  ail 
.  the  processes  of  linguistic  change,  cast  its  influence  in  the 
same  direction  ;  since  the  ability  to  change  the  meaning  and 
application  of  words,  even  to  the  degree  of  reducing  them 
to  the  expression  of  formal  relations,  is  a  much  more  funda- 
mental and  indefeasible  property  of  speech  than  the  ability 
to  combine  and  fuse  them  bodily  together.      Then,  when 
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peculiar  circumstance'i  m  tte  h  toiy  if  i  language  have 
ariBen  to  cause  tLe  lapid  and  general  deny  and  tiiacemen* 
of  ancient  forina  as  m  our  lingui^e  and  tliL  Eommu  the 
process  ot  formatiTo  composition,  thoujjh  never  wholly  es- 
timt  has  been  found  too  mattiie  to  repair  the  losses  ,  they 
hive  been  made  up  hj  syiitacticil  collocation  and  the 
language  his  tjLeii  on  a  preiailmgly  analjtic  character 

The  e  (.onsiderations  and  suth  as  these  I  am  persuided, 
furnish  a  satisfactory  esplanition  of  the  preponderrtmg 
tendency  to  the  use  of  analytic  firms  exhibited  by  modem 
language'' ,  as  they  also  account  tor  the  greatly  varymg 
degree  in  which  the  tendency  exhibits  itself  But  e\en 
should  they  be  found  lusuffiuent  this  would  only  throw 
open  for  a  renewed  mveetigation  the  question  respectmg  the 
ground  of  the  tendency  the  general  ficta  m  the  history  o( 
earliest  development  of  oui  hnguf^es  viould  still  reniaan 
sure  beyond  the  reach  of  caMl  since  they  are  established  by 
evidence  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  contained  in  the  structure 
of  the  most  ancient  forms.  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  formative  processes  which  we  see  going  on,  in  de- 
creasing abundance,  in  the  historically  recorded  ages  of 
linguistic  life,  are  continuations  and  repetitions  of  the  same 
constructive  acts  by  which  has  been  built  up  the  whole 
homogeneous  structure  of  inflective  speech. 

One  more  theoretic  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  a  primi- 
tive Indo-European  monosyllabism  we  may  take  the  lime  to 
notice,  more  on  account  of  the  respectability  of  its  source 
than  for  any  cogency  which  it  in  itself  possesses.  M, 
Benan,  namely,*  asserts  that  this  doctrine  is  the  product  of 
a  mistaken  habit  of  mind,  taught  us  by  the  artificial  scholas- 
tic methods  of  philosophizing,  and  leading  us  to  regard 
simphcity  as,  in.  the  order  of  time,  anterior  to  complexity ; 
while,  in  fact,  the  human  mind  does  not  begin  with  analysis ; 
its  first  acts  being,  on  the  contrary,  complex,  obscure,  syn- 
thetic, containing  all  the  parts,  indistinctly  heaped  together. 
To  this  claim  respecting  the  character  of  the  mental  aot  wb 
ainy  safely  yield  a  hearty  assent ;  but,  instead  of  inferring 

•  In  his  work  on  lie  Origin  of  Language,  Beventh  cluster. 
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from  it  that  "  the  idea  expressed  itself  at  the  beginning  with 
its  whole  array  of  determinatives  and  in  a  perfect  unity," 
and  that  hence,  "  in  the  history  of  languages,  synthesis  is 
primitive,  and  analysis,  far  from  being  the  natural  form  of 
the  human  mind,  is  only  the  slow  result  of  its  development," 
we  sliall  he  conducted  to  a  precisely  contrary  conclusion. 
The  synthetic  forms  which  we  are  asked  to  regard  as  original 
have  not  the   character    of  something  indistinctly   heaped 
together ;  they  contain  the  clear  and  express  designation  of 
the  radical  idea  and  of  its  important  relations  ;  they  repre- 
sent by  a  linguistic  synthesis  the  results  of  a  mental  analysis. 
The  idea  is,  indeed,  conceived  in  nmty  mvolvicg  all  its  as- 
pects and  relations ;  but  these  oannot  he  separately  ea^resggd 
until  the  mind  has  separated  them    until  practice  in  the 
use  of  language  has  enabled  it  to  distinguish  them,  and  to 
mark  each  by  an  appropriate  si^n      In  amaior    the  (Latin) 
word  cited  as  an  eiample  of  synthesis  are  contained  precisely 
the  same  designations  as  in  the  eiiuiyalent  Eagbsh  analytic 
fhrnae, 'I  shall  be  loved:' ainaes.^Teaaea    lovmg      60  unites 
future-sign  and  ending  designating  the  first  per'ion  ;  aoid  the 
r  is  the  sign  of  passivity.     "Who  can  possibly  maintain  that 
a  system  of  such  forms,  g^tl  ered  about  a  root    exhibits  flie 
results  of  experience,  of  developed  acuteness  m  thought  and 
speech,  any  less  clearly  than  the  analytic  forms  of  our  Eng- 
lish conjugation  ?     The  two  are  only  different  methods  o( 
expressing  the  same  "  array  of  determinatives."     The  first 
synthetic  mental  act,  on  the  contrary,  is  truly  represented 
by  the  bare  root :  there  all  la,  indeed,  confused  and  indis- 
crete.    The  earliest  radical  words,  when  first  uttered,  stood 
for  entire  sentences,  expr^sed  judgrnents,as  undeniably  aa  the 
fully  elaborated  phrases  which  we  now  employ,  giving  every 
necessary  relation  its  proper  designation.     It  is  thus  that, 
even  at  present,  chOdren  begiu  to  talk ;  a  radical  word  or 
two  means  in  their  mouths  a  whole  sentence :  up  signifies 
'  take  me  up  into  your  lap  ; '  ^o  walJc,  '  I  want  to  go  outto 
walk,'  or  '  I  went  to  walk,'  or  various  other  things,  which 
the  circumstances  sufficiently  explain  ;  but  forms,  inflections, 
connectives,  signs  of  tense  and  mode  and  condition,  they  do 
not  learn  to  use  until  later,  when  their  minds  have  acquired 
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power  to  separate  the  indistinct  cognition  into  its  paria, 
M.  Eenan,  in  short,  has  made  a  very  strange  confusion  ot 
analytic  style  of  expression  with  mental  analysis  :  a31  cxpres. 
eion  of  relations,  whether  hy  means  that  we  call  synthetic  or 
analytic,  is  the  result  and  evidence  of  analysis ;  and  his  own 
thesis  respecting  the  complexity  in  obscurity  of  unpractised 
and  uninstructed  thought  brings  us  directly  to  a  recognition 
of  the  radical  sts^e  of  Indo-European  language  as  the  necea- 
Bary  historical  basis  of  its  inflective  development. 

His  development,  it  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  haa 
been  gradual  and  steadily  progressive,  being  governed  in 
both  its  synthetic  and  analytic  phases  by  i}:e  same  causes 
which  universally  regulate  linguistic  growth,  Mid  which  have 
been  here  repeatedly  set  forth  or  referred  to  :  namely,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  traditional  influence  of  the  st>  res  of  cxpres- 
Bion  already  worked  out  and  handed  down,  c  insisting  in  the 
education  given  by  them-  to  thought,  and  J^e  constraining 
force  exerted  by  their  analogies ;  and,  on  the  other  han*^ 
the  changing  character  and  capacity,  the  varying  circum- 
Btances  and  needs,  of  the  community  of  spe  ters,  during  the 
different  periods  of  their  history.  It  has  experienced  no 
grand  revolution,  no  sudden  shift  of  directi  m,  no  pervading 
change  of  tendency.  There  is  no  cleft,  as  is  sometimes 
assumed,  parting  ancient  tongues  from  mo'^em,  justifying  the 
recognition  of  different  forces,  the  ad;  jssion  of  different 
possibilities,  in  the  one  and  in  the  otht  r.  Nor  are  we  to 
regard  the  energies  of  a  community  as  al  sorhed  in  the  work 
of  language -making  more  at  one  perio  than  at  another, 
Jjanguage-making  is  always  done  uncons  iously  and  by  the 
way,  as  it  were :  it  is  one  of  the  inciden  s  of  social  life,  an 
accompaniment  and  result  of  intellectui  I  aotivity,  not  an 
end  toward  which  effort  is  directed,  nor  a  'ask  in  whoso  per- 
formance is  expended  force  which  miglil  have  been  other- 
wise employed.  The  doctrine  that  a  race  first  constructs  its 
language,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  ready  to  commence 
its  historic  career,  is  as  purely  fanciful  rs  anything  in  the 
whole  great  chapter  of  a  priori  theorizings  about  speech. 
No  living  language  ever  ceases  to  be  constructed,  or  is  less 
rapidly  built  upon  in  ages  of  historic  activity :  only  the  style 
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of  the  fabfic  is,  even  more  than  the  rate,  determined  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  It  is  because  the  very  earliest  epochs 
of  recorded  history  are  stUl  far  distant  from  the  beginnings 
of  Indo-European  language,  as  of  human  language  gener- 
■  ally,  tbat  we  find  its  peculiar  structure  completely  developed 
when  it  is  first  dieeovered  by  our  researches.  We  have  fully 
acknowledged  the  powerful  iuflueTice  exerted  by  culture  over 
the  growth  of  language  :  but  neither  the  accident  of  position 
and  accessibility  to  other  nations  that  at  a  certain  time  brings 
a  race  forward  into  the  light  of  record,  and  makes  it  begin  to 
be  an  actor  or  a  factor  in  the  historic  drama,  nor  its  more 
gradual  and  independent  advance  to  eonapicuousness  ia 
virtue  of  acquired  civilization  and  political  power,  can  have 
any  direct  efi'ect  whatever  upon  its  speech.  The  more 
thorough  we  are  in  our  study  of  the  living  and  recent  forms 
of  human  language,  the  more  rigorous  in  applying  the  deduc- 
tions thence  drawn  to  the  forma  current  in  ante-historio 
periods,  the  more  cautious  about  admitting  forces  and  effects 
in  unknown  ages  whereof  the  known  afford  ua  no  example 
or  criterion,  so  much  the  more  sound  and  trustworthy  will 
be  the  conclusions  at  which  we  shall  arrive.  It  ia  but  a 
shallow  philology,  as  it  is  a  shallow  geology,  which  explains 
past  changes  by  catastrophes  and  cataclysms. 

We  have  now  long  enough  given  our  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and,  in 
the  nest  two  lectures,  shall  proceed  to  define  the  boundaries 
and  sketch  the  characters,  as  well  as  we  may,  of  the  otbef 
grand  diiisiona  of  human  speech. 
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nui.iliea  of  languagea.  how  eslablished.  ClmracteriBtio  features  of  Indo- 
European  language.  Semitic  family  :  its  constitution,  hiBloric  valu^ 
literatures,  and  linguislio  character.  Relation  of  Semitic  t<i  Indo- 
European  language.  Scythian  or  Allaio  fiiniily  ;  its  five  branoheB; 
their  history,  literatures,  and  eharacier.  Unity  of  tie  family  Eome- 
vhat  doubtful. 


"We  have  now  taken  a  survey  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  language  and  of  linguistic  growth,  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  the  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.  We  hare  seen  in  what  scanty  beginnings 
our  own  tongue  and  those  related  to  it  had  their  origin,  and 
what,  in  brief,  were  the  steps  by  which  they  advanced  from 
the  weakness  and  barrenness  of  radical  monosyllabism  to  the 
rich  completeness  of  inflective  speech.  These  matters  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  regular  prosecution  of 
our  fundamental  inquiry,  "  why  mw  speak  as  we  do,"  it 
having  been  made  to  appear  that  our  English  linguistic 
tradition  had  been,  during  a  protracted  aud  most  important 
period,  one  with  that  of  aU  the  other  members  of  the  family 
mentioned.  But  now,  considering  the  posaihOity  thp.t.  the 
Indo-European  family  may  be  found,  after  all,  only  a  con- 
stituent group  in  some  yet  vaster  femily — or  even,  supposing 
that  possibilitj"  to  be  disproved,  considering  the  impropriety 
of  our  eo  circumscribing  our  interests  and  our  sympathies 
BB  to  understand  by  the  "  we  "  of  our  question  anything 
less  than  the  whole  human  race — it  becomes  our  duty  next 
to  pass  in  review  the  other  great  linguistic  iamilies  which. 
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the  science  of  language  haa  established,  and  to  see  wherein 
they  agree  with  that  which  has  hitherto  absorbed  the  chief 
share  of  our  attention,  and  wherein  they  differ  from  it. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  we  should  not  appreciate  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  mode  of  comniunication  and  ex- 
pression belonging  to  our  famUy,  we  should  not  even  know 
that  it  had  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  that  the  pro- 
blem of  Bpeech  was  not  solved  in  an  identical  manner  hy  all 
parts  of  the  human  race,  if  we  did  not  look  to  see  how  the 
other  families  have  constructed  the  fabric  of  their  language. 
"We  shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  present  lecture  and  the 
one  nest  following  tc  such  an  examination ;  mating  it,  of 
course,  much  more  brief  and  cursory  than  has  been  our  ex- 
amination of  Indo-European  language. 

There  was  the  more  reason  why  we  should  draw  out  with 
some  fullness  of  detail  the  recognized  history  of  develop- 
ment of  the  language  whii  h  has  been  most  deeply  studied  and 
is  most  thoroughly  underttood  by  linguistic  scholars,  inas- 
much as  some  of  the  nain  results  thereby  won  have  a 
universal  value.  Much  of  that  which  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  true  respecting  Indo-European  speech  is  to  be  accepted 
as  true  respecting  all  human  speech.  Not  that  its  historical 
analysis  has  been  everywhere  made  so  complete  as  to  yield 
in  each  case  with  independent  certainty  the  same  results 
which  the  study  of  this  one  family  has  yielded.  But  nothing 
has  been  found  which  is  of  force  to  prove  the  history  of 
language  otherwise  than,  in  its  most  fundamental  features, 
the  same  throughout  the  globe;  while  much  has  been  elicited 
which  favours  its  homogeneousness ;  enough,  indeed,  when 
taken  in '  connection  with  the  theoretical  probabilities  of 
the  case,  to  make  the  conclusion  a  sufficiently  certain  one, 
that  all  the  varied  and  complicated  forms  of  speech  which 
now  fill  the  earth  have  been  wrought  into  their  present 
shape  by  a  like  process  of  gradual  development ;  that  all 
designation  of  relations  is  the  result  of  growth  ;  that  forma- 
tive elements  have  been  universally  elaborated  out  of  inde- 
pendent words  ;  that  the  historical  germs  of  language 
everyy/here  arn  of  the  nature  of  those  simple  elements  which 
we  have  called  roots ;  moreover,  that  roots  havP  generally,  '1 
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not  without  exception,  been  of  the  two  ck.se.  de.cribed  in 
the  I„l  lecture,  pronomionl  .ud  vetbul ;  md  that,  in  the 
e.rlie.1  .lagos  of  growth,  form.  h„e  been  produced  e.po- 
J,  '  I'i  ""'»-'«««  of  "ot,  of  tho  two  cl..,e.,  tho 
Terbal  root  fumishmg  the  central  and  .ubstantial  idea  the 
pponommil  mdicating  it.  modification,  and  relation. 

-LingoLtic  famflie.,  now,  a.  at  ppo.ent  con.tituted,  ape 
made  up  of  tho.e  languages  which  have  tpaceablv  had  at 
least  a  part  of  thoii  historical  development  in   common- 
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which  have  grown  together  out  of  the  original  radica.  or 
monosjUahie  .tage;  which  exhibit  in  their  grammatic 
•trncture  .ign.,  still  discoverable  by  linguistic  analy.is,  of 
h.vnig  descended,  by  tho  ordiaarr  course  of  Mngui.tic  tr.di- 
tioi^  Irom  a  common  ancestor.  We  .had  .ee  hereafter  fin 
the  tenth  lecture),  indeed,  that  the  .cience  of  language  doe. 
not  and  cannot  deny  the  possible  eorre.pondence  of  ,ome  or 
aU  of  the  famihe.  m  their  ultimate  element.,  a  eorre.pond- 
ence anterior  to  all  grammatical  development;  but  neither 
doe.  she  at  present  assert  that  correspondence.  She  has 
earned  her  ola..ilication  no  farther  than  her  cohected 
material,  and  her  method,  of  i»bor  and  eautiou.  induction 
fcm  It.  study,  have  justified  hor  in  doing;  .he  ha.  stopped 
gronpmg  where  her  facts  have  failed  her,  where  evideneJ.  of 
commoii  descent  have  become  too  slight  and  vague  to  be 
longer  depended  upon,  and  the  limit  of  her  power  is  now 
and  ,s  hkely  over  to  be,  determined  by  coincidences  of  gram; 
matical  structure.  The  boundaries  of  every  great  fJmilv. 
again,  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  dubious;  there  can  hardly 
tail  to  be  branches  which  either  parted  so  early  from  the 
geneiul  .tool,  or  have,  owing  to  peculiar  eircnm.taucc.  in 
their  history  v«-ied  .o  rapidly  and  fundmentady  skce  the, 
left  It,  that  the  token,  of  their  origin  have  become  effaced 
almost  or  quite  beyond  recognition.  There  wa.  .  time  when 
the  Celtic  language,  were  thus  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
alhuity,  until  «  more  penetrating  study  of  then-  materud  and 
■trncture  brought  to  light  abundant  and  uneqnivoc.I  evi- 
donee  of  their  Indo-European  descent.  The  Albanian,  the 
modem  representative  of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  spoken  by  the 
flerco  and  kwles.   pace  which  inhabits  the  mountams  of 
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north- weatei'n  Greece,  is  still  in  the  same  poaition;  linguistic 
scholars  arc  divided  in  opinion  ft8  to  whether  it  is  yet  proved 
to  be  Indo-European,  though- with  a  growing  preponderance 
upon  the  afBrmative  aido.  Exaniplea  of  escessive  and  effacing 
differentiation  are  not  wanting  in  esisting  speech.  There 
are  now  apoken  among  barbarous  peoples  in  different  parta 
of  the  world — as  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
among  the  African  tribea,  and  the  aborigines  of  this  con- 
tinent— dialects  in  which  the  processes  of  linguistic  change, 
the  destruction  and  reconstruction  of  words  and  forma,  are 
going  on  at  a  rate  so  abnormally  rapid,  that  a  dialect,  it  is 
said,  becomes  unintelligible  in  a  generation  or  two  ;  and  in  a 
few  centuries  all  material  trace  of  affinity  between  idioms  of 
common  descent  may  become  blotted  out  Such  exceptional 
cases  do  not  take  away  the  value  of  the  genetii,  method  of 
inyeatigation,  nor  derogate  from  the  general  certamty  of  its 
results  in  the  classification  of  languages  But  they  do  cause 
the  introduction,  cautiously  and  to  a  kmited  extent,  of 
another  indication  of  probable  relationship  namely,  con- 
cordance in  the  general  method  of  soluti  n  of  the  Imguisfcic 
problem.  It  is  found  that  the  great  fan  ilies  of  related 
languagea  differ  from  one  another,  not  only  m  the  linguistic 
material  which  they  employ,  in  the  combination*!  of  sounds 
out  of  which,  back  to  the  remotest  traceable  begmning,  they 
make  their  radical  and  formative  elements  and  designate 
given  meanings  and  relations,  but  also  and  often  to  no  small 
degree,  in  their  way  of  managing  their  material  in  their 
appreheaaion  of  the  relations  of  ideis  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  combination  of  elements  and  m  the  method 
in  which  they  apply  the  resources  they  possess  to  the 
expression  of  relations  ;  they  differ  in  the  style,  as  wcU  as 
the  substance,  of  their  grammatical  structure.  It  is  evident 
that  the  style  may  be  so  peculiar  and  characteriatic  as  to 
conslitute  valid  evidence  of  fiimily  relationship,  even  where 
the  substance  has  been  altered  by  variation  and  substitution 
till  it  presents  no  trustworthy  coincidences.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  and  exarnine,  farther  on,  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  reliance  is  placed  upon  morphological  correspond- 
ences, as  they  are  called,  upon  correspondences  of  structural 
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form ;  aud  also  to  refer  to  the  morpholog'.ca]  ckssiiicationa 
of  h  Tuan  lau^  la^es  wh  h  are  founded  j-oa  them — cHsb  fi 
cat  ons  wh  h  na  nly  c  nc  de  w  th  g  net  c  but  Iso  more  or 
le  s  CO  oh  ne  and      erlap  them 

Tl  e  ma  n  cl  ira  te  atic  f  ^tllrea  of  tl  e  at  ucture  of  I  do 
European  laiig,iia^e  are  readily  eno  ^h  ded  c  hie  fro  n  the 
espos  t  on  g  en  m  tl  e  preceding  le  tare  It  generates  ts 
forma  hy  the  nt  mate  comb  nat  on  f  fitments  o  „  nally  m 
dependent  n  tl  respect  agree  ng  witl  nearly  ^ll  otl  er 
known  tongue  In  ts  omb  nat  o  s  moreo  er  the  fo  ma 
i  e  element  s  almo  t  n¥a  lably  idded  after  the  rad  cal 
forn  mg  a  auffis  the  only  notewo  tl  v  except  ons  are  the 
aucment  of  the  pr  t  ve  pretent  tense  of  the  ve  b  tl  e 
negati  e  prefix  (our  u  t  n  unthankfu?  n  pable  a  d  the 
like)  and  the  more  separable  elen  ents  wh  el  e  cill  prepo 
e  t  ons  (  n  ntend  p  ete  d  extend  dutend  ind  so  forth)  and 
here  too  ts  usage  is  paralleled  by  that  of  tl  e  major  ty  of 
spoken  la  gua^es  throufl  out  the     orld    A  more  d  at  net  ve 

hara  ter  t  of  Indo  Eu  opean  lau^  a^o  a  the  pecul  a[ 
apt  tude  wh  ch  t  possesi  >(  for  closely  omb  n  ng  t  r  d  al 
and  formtl  elen  ents  for  los  nj,  s  ght  of  their  separate  nd 
V  dual  ty  and  apply  ng  the  r  con  b  nat  on  is  udependent 
convpnt  onal     gn  of  tl  e  ol  je  t  nd    ated     It  d  semi  aira    es 

t  elf  of  u  ele  a  rem  n  c  n  es  of  tl  e  former  status  and 
qual  tT  f  ts  le  e  ts  fu^es  then  con  pletely  togetl  er  and 
exposes  the  result  as  one  whole  to  the  a  t  on  f  iD  the 
^  ear  ng  and  alter  ng  pro  eaaea  of  1  gu  t  c  1  f e  In  d  fferent 
constituent,  of  the  dialects  of  our  famdj ,  m  ditferent  dia- 
leets,  and  m  different  atagea  of  their  history,  this  tendency 
la  seen  exhibited  m  ■very  different  degree  In  oui  owa 
tongue,  for  instance,  m  auch  w  ords  nsjhlly,  thonlfully,  wn- 
thankfulness,  the  combined  elements  are  held  dt&tinctly 
apirt,  and  are  present  m  their  separate  substance  and  offace 
to  the  mind  ot  any  one  who  refletts  a  moment  upon  the 
words  ,  OQ  the  other  hand,  m  ken  and  can,  m  sit  and  tet,  in 
man  and  men,  m  lead  and  led  m  stng  sang,  sung,  and  song, 
m  hind  hound,  hand,  and  bond,  and  other  bke  cases,  the 
fusion  lia^  gone  to  ita  utmost  extent  vanous  combmdtiona 
oi  hubordinate  eltments  with  the  roots  of  these  words  have 
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Eaiiaed  the  development  of  the  roots  themselves  into  varying 
phonetic  forma  ;  and  these  have  then  been  applied,  at  first 
to  support,  and  afterwards  to  replace,  the  primitive  means  of 
g[  immatical  expreaiion  an  internal  flection  has  como  in 
upon  and  supplanted  the  original  aggregation.  All  Indo-Eu- 
ropean forms  are  originally  of  the  kind  here  first  illustrated, 
mere  agglntmitions  of  independent  elements,  whereof  a 
part  are  reduced  to  a  subordinate  *alue  and  formal  signifi- 
cance ,  but  they  tend  m  a  marked  degree,  to  pass  over  into 
the  other  kmd,  indicating  formal  relations  by  internal  change 
m  the  lOot  or  theme,  instead  of  by  estemal  additions  alone. 
This  tendency  is  generally  regarded  as  constituting  the 
highest  ch  irat,teristic  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  as 
making  them  properly  titfiecHve  ;  and  languages  possessing 
m  thit  sense  "vn  mfleLtive  i,hiracter  are  reckoned  to  stand  at 
the  head  ot  ill  the  forms  of  human  speech.  Some,  however, 
are  im  lined  to  tUim  a  more  original  and  fundamental  im- 
portance ior  the  process  of  internal  change  in  the  history  of 
the  tongues  of  our  fatnily,  to  regard  a  capacity  of  significant 
variation  of  vowel  as  inheient  in  their  roots,  and  bearing  a 
regular  and  conspicuous  part  in  even  the  earliest  steps 
ot  their  development  The  evidence  upon  which  this  claim 
IS  founded  I  cinnot  but  regard  as  altogether  insufficient  to 
fcuttain  it  Where^  er,  in  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the 
more  modern  proces-ies  of  word-formation  and  inflection,  we 
find  internal  changes  of  the  root,  they  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
ot  setondirr  growth,  inorganic  ;  they  are  called  out  ulti- 
mately by  phonetic  causei,  not  originated  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  sanation  of  meaning,  though  sometimes  seized  and 
applied  to  that  purpose  To  prove  the  element  of  internal 
flection  one  of  prime  value  m  the  growth  of  Indo-European 
language,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  variation 
of  vowel  had  a  distinctly  assignable  office  in  the  primitive 
production  of  words ;  that  it  regularly  distinguished  from 
one  another  certain  parts  of  speech,  certain  classes  of  de. 
rivativns,  certain  forms  of  declension  or  conjugation  ;  that  it 
formed  rjuiding  analogies,  which  could  be  and  actually  were 
imitated  continuously  in  the  further  processes  of  word- 
Hiaking.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  on  the  con. 
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trary,  the  pTieuomena  bear  everywhere  an  irregular  and 
sporadic  character :  the  change  of  Towel  in  the  oldest  de- 
rivatives is  only  an  accompaiiinient  of  derivation  by  means 
pf  suffises ;  it  has  no  constant  significance  j  it  acquires 
sigttificanee  only  at  second  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  result, 
not  a  cause  ;  and  it  remains  everywhere  as  barren  of  forma- 
tive force  as  in  the  Germanic  verhs  (where,  as  was  shown 
in  the  third  lecture,  its  infecundity  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  scheme  of  conjugation),  or  as  in  our  irregular 
plurals  like  men  and  feet,  from  matt  a.ndfoot.  Only,  therefore, 
so  far  as  it  is  regarded  as  an  effect  ajid  sign  of  thorough  in- 
tegration of  elements,  of  complete  unity  of  designation,  can 
■we  accept  internal  change  aa  an  ejpooeat  of  the  superiority 
of  Indo-European  speech. 

But  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  character  of  our 
iamily  of  languages  will  be  more  clearly  apprehensible  when 
we  shall  have  taken  a  survey  of  the  other  principal  forms  of 
hur-iu  speech,  to  which,  accordingly,  after  these  necessary 
introductory  remarks,  we  now  turn.  We  shall  take  up  the 
families  in  an  order  partly  geographical,  and  partly  baaed 
upon  a  consideration  of  their  respective  importance. 

On  both  these  grounds,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
which  group  of  lan^ui^es,  outside  of  the  Indo-European 
domain,  ought  first  to  receive  our  attention.  It  is  evidently 
that  one  which  includes  as  its  principal  branches  the  Hebrew, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic.  Erom  the  names  of  its  two  ex- 
treme members,  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  Syro- Arabian  family; 
but  its  usual  and  familiar  designation  is  Semitic  or  Shemitic, 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Shem,  son  of  Noah, 
who  in  Genesis  is  made  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  nations 
that  speak  its  dialects.  It  is  a  very  distinctly  marked  group, 
and,  though  occupying  but  a  limited  trd,ct  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  Asia,  with  some  of  the  adja^-ent  parts 
of  Africa,  is  of  the  highest  cons&quonce  by  reason  of  the 
conspicuous  part  which  the  race  to  ■which  it  belongs  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  woild  This  is  too  well  known 
require  to   be  referred  to   here  otherwise  than  m  the 


The  Phenicians,  inhabiting  Tyre,  SIdon,  and  the  adjaeeni 
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parta  of  tlie  Mediterraneao  coast,  and  speaking  a  dialect  so 
nearly  akin  with  the  Hebrew  that  its  scanty  remains  are 
read  with  no  great  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  that  language, 
lave  hoeu  wont  to  he  accounted  as  the  flrat  to  give  the  race 
jTOminence  in  general  history.  The  part  which  they  played 
was  of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  character.  Their 
commercial  enterprise  widely  extended  the  limits  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge,  and  hound  together  distant  peoples  by  the 
ties  of  mutual  helpfulness  ;  their  colonies  opened  to  eiriliza- 
tion  the  countries  hordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  prepsured 
the  way  for  the  extension  of  Greek  and  Eoman  culture.  A 
flignificant  indication  of  the  far-reaching  and  beneficent 
nature  of  their  activity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  iaefc  that  a  lai^e 
portion  of  the  world's  alphabets,  including  many  of  those 
which  have  the  widest  range,  and  have  been  used  by  the 
most  cultivated  nations,  eome  from  the  Pheniciau  alphabet 
as  their  ultimate  source.  To  great  political  importance  the 
PheniciaM  never  attained,  except  in  their  most  flourishing 
colony,  Carthage,  which,  as  we  well  know,  disputed  for  a  time 
witli  the  Bomaas  the  empire  of  the  world. 

But  it  must  not  fail  to  he  noticed  that,  even  before  the 
rise  of  the  Phenician  world -commerce,  there  were  great 
Semitic  empires  in  Mesopotamia,  that  country  where  the  idea 
of  universal  empire  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  and  its  first 
realization,  and  where  some  of  the  earliest  germs  of  world- 
civilization  sprang  up  and  were  nursed.  The  mixture  of 
nationalities  and  of  cultures  which  contended  in  that  arena 
for  the  mastery  during  tens  of  centuries,  until  the  Indo- 
European  Persians  subjected  all  beneath  their  sway,  is  most 
intricate,  and  as  yet  only  partially  understood :  the  know- 
ledge of  its  intricacy,  and  the  hopeful  means  of  its  final  solu- 
tion, were  given  together,  but  a  few  years  since,  in  the  dis- 
covery and  decipherment  of  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  of  the  records  known  as  "  cuneiform,"  from  the 
shape  of  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written.  These 
records  are  abundant,  and  of  various  content,  consisting 
not  in  inscriptions  alone,  but  in  whole  libraries  of  annaJa 
Mid  works  of  science  and  literature,  stamped  upon  tablets 
tnd  cylinders  of  burnt  clay  ;  but  their  examination  ia  as  yet 
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too  incomplete  and  the  results  draw  ti  from  it  too  fragment- 
ary and  uncertain  to  allow  ot  oui  taking  a  iv  detailed  notice 
of  them  here ,  the  questions  which  they  aftuct  are  stil' 
under  judgment  and  only  the  verj  few  who  haie  made  pro 
found  and  original  studies  among  the  monuments  tan  venture 
to  speak  respecting  them  with  <iuthjrity  It  is  enough  for 
U8  to  note  that  the  Semitic  rai,e  was  prominent  and  during 
a  long  period  preeminent  m  Mefcopotamn  and  thtt  a  !iit,hly 
important  part  of  it^  history  -uid  of  the  history  of  hemitie 
langu^e,  is  coming  to  li^ht  as  the  fimt  ot  cuneiform  studies 

During  all  this  tiire  there  was  enacting — behind  a  itreen, 
as  it  were — a  part  of  Semitic  history  which  was  to  prtve  of 
incomparably  gieater  importance  to  the  world  than  Pheni 
cian  commerce  or  Eabj  Ionian  empire  The  little  people  of 
the  Hebrews  w"is  politically  a  most  insiguiflLant  item  in  tho 
sum  of  human  affaiis  but  its  religion  made  unneisaJ  by 
Christ,  has  become  the  mi^btieist  element  in  humin  history  , 
its  wonderful  ancient  literature  is  the  nork  which  all  en 
lightened  nations  oi  the  pie^ent  diy  unite  m  calling  Bible, 
that  is,  '  the  botk  its  language  is  even  now  more  studied 
t^an  any  other  outside  the  pale  of  Indo-European  speech 

And  yet  once  irore  in  cjmparatnely  modem  times  long 
after  Mesopotuman  empire  and  Pheniiian  lommene  and 
Carthaginian  lust  cf  conquest  and  iTewioh  temple  worship, 
had  passed  away  for  ever  Citm^uislied  m  the  extinction  of 
those  several  nationalities  a  ne«  brancli  of  the  Semitic  race, 
which  till  then  had  slumliered  m  inaction  an  1  insignificance 
in  the  deserts  oi  Arabia,  awoke  all  at  once  to  the  call  of 
a  great  religious  teacher  Mohammed  I  ur^t  its  limits  over- 
whelmed Asia  Atiica  and  no  small  part  of  Europe  and 
flowered  out  suddenly  and  biilliantly  in  science  aiC  and 
phDosophy,  attaining  a  combine  1  ptlitical  and  literary 
eminence  to  which  no  Sem  tic  peojle  had  made  before  any 
approach,  and  threatening  to  wrench  the  leadership  of 
human  destiny  from  the  keeping  ot  the  enfeebled  ra  ei  of 
Europe.  TinaDy  corrupted  witbm  and  foiled  and  broken 
without,  it  sank  aoiiin  mto  comparative  obicuriti  tnd  with 
it  went  down  probably  for  ever  the  star  f  htn  it  glory 
■md  iinpottaiice  m  the  external  history  ot  the  wurld,  al 
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though  half  inankiad  still  own  the  sway  of  Somiti;  religious 
ideas  and  institutions. 

The  Semitic  dialects  are  divided  into  three  principal 
braacLcB  :  the  northern,  comprehending  the  idiomB  of  Syria 
and  Assyria,  and  usuaJlv  called  the  Aramaic  ;  the  central,  or 
Oanaanitic,  composed  of  tlie  Hebrew  and  Pheniciam,  with  the 
Punic ;  and  the  southern,  or  Arabic,  including,  besides  the 
proper  or  literary  Arabic  and  the  dialects  m.ost  closely  akin 
with  it,  the  Himyaritic  in  the  south-western  region  of  the 
peninsula  and  the  outlieiBof  the  latttr  in  Africa,  the  literary 
Ethiipit  or  Geez  the  Amhanc  and othur  AbysBiniau.  dialects 
Piss  nt;  oYoi  the  Mesopotamiin  lecoids  as  of  an  igo  and 
thiract^T  net  yet  IuIIt  established  the  Hebrew  bterature  is 
by  lai  the  oldest  whith  the  tamily  his  to  show  ind  is  is 
known  to  every  one  ranki  among  the  oldeit  m  the  world 
Prom  a  time  anteiior  doubtless  to  that  cf  Moses  the  works 
of  the  Hebrew  annalists  poets  and  prophets  cover  the  wl  ole 
period  of  Jewish  history  until  some  tour  centuries  before 
Christ  when  the  Hebrew  had  ceised  to  exist  as  a  \  emat.ulaj' 
linguage  and  was  replaced  by  the  Chaldee  or  AnniaiL  the 
dialet-fc  of  Syiia  But  it  has  neter  ceised  to  be  read, 
written  and  even  to  some  extent  spoken  by  the  kamed, 
fiom  that  time  until  now— -espeiially  since  the  revnal  ol  its 
use  and  the  purifitation  of  its  style  among  the  scattered 
Jewish  populations  of  Euroje  followiBg  upon  the  expulsicn 
ot  the  Jews  ftom  Spiin  m  the  twelfth  tentury  Ot  the 
degraded  and  mised  Hebrew  used  as  the  learned  dialect  of 
the  Eabbin'"  not  tar  from  the  begmniB^  ot  our  eia  the 
Mishni  IS  the  most  impoitant  monument  The  Samaiitan 
IB  another  impure  dialect  of  the  Hcbiew  so  permeated  with 
itamiic  elements  as  to  be  a  kind  oi  medium  between 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Its  oldest  monument  aversion  of 
the  Pent*teuch  is  referred  to  tho  hrit  century  ot  our  era 
It  seems  at  piesent  to  be  on  the  point  of  extinction 

Phenicia  has  left  us  no  bterature  The  cofin.  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sidon  found  but  a  lew  years  since  pieients  in 
its  detailed  mscnptiin  a  tullei  view  of  the  Phei  ician  tongue 
than  IS  deniable  from  all  its  otht,r  knonn  reiords,  taKin 
together      A  fe\t  msiiiptnns  and  a  mutilated  and  obacuw 
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fragment  ia  a  play  of  the  Eomatt  poet  PlaiituB,  wliereof  tho 
scene  ia  laid  in  Carthage,  are  the  only  relics  left  ua  of  the 
idiom  of  that  queenly  city. 

The  earliest  records  of  Aramaic  speech  are  the  so-called 
Chaldee  passages  found  in  some  of  the  later  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (a  single  verse  in  Jeremiah,  and  longer 
pasBages  in  Esdras  and  Daniel).  Other  products  of  the 
literary  use  by  the  Jews  of  the  same  language  are  the 
Targiims,  or  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  dating  from  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  Talmuds,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  But  in  tho  second  century,  with  the  translation 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  language  of  Syria  (usuaUy  called 
the  Peshito  version),  begins  an  important  Christian  Syrian 
literature,  of  which  considerable  portions  are  still  preserved 
to  us.  It  flourished  especially  between  the  fourth  and  ninth 
centuries.  Besides  the  valuable  historical  information,  touch- 
ing the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  chureli,  which  it  records, 
it  played  an  important  part  in  transmitting  to  tho  Arabs  the 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  Its  career 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  even  the  Syriac  idiom  itself  nearly 
crowded  out  of  esistenee,  by  the  rise  and  rapid  extension 
of  the  Arabic,  in  the  centuries  after  Mohammed.  But  the 
ancient  Syriac  is  still  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  feeble  bodies 
of  Christians  in  Asia  wh'ch  represent  tte  Syriac  church  ;  and 
its  modem  reprosentati  res,  much  corrupted  in  form  and  of 
mixed  material,  are  even  now  spoken  by  a  few  scattered  com- 
munities. With  one  of  these  communities,  the  Nestorians 
of  OrumiaJi  and  its  vicinity— scanty  remains  of  a  sect  which 
once  sent  its  missionaries  into  the  remotest  regions  of  Asia, 
into  India,  Mongolia,  and  China — the  kbours  of  American 
missionaries  have  lately  made  our  public  well  acquainted. 
A  modem  Syriac  literature  is  growing  up  once  more  under 
their  auspices. 

Besides  these  two  Aramaic  literatures,  the  one  Jewish  and 
the  other  Christian,  it  is  believed  that  there  has  existed 
another,  of  native  origin  and  of  character  more  truly 
national;  but  it  is  now  lost,  doubtless  beyond  recovery. 
Traditions  of  ancient  Chaldean  learning  attach  themselves  to 
the  name  Nabatean,  and  ■»ne  or  two  curioiis  books  have  been 
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recentlj-  broiight  to  light  out  of  the  Arabic  literature,  elaim- 
ing  to  be  versions  of  Nabatean  works  of  a  very  bigb  an- 
tiquity :  but  tkey  are  generally  regarded  as  literary  impos- 
turea,  containing  only  a  scanty,  if  an  appreciable,  element  of 
wbat  is  genuine  and  ancient.  In  the  practices  and  traditions 
of  the  Meiidaitea  and  Sabiana  are  also  Been  traces  of  an 
indigenous  Clmldean  culture. 

The  oldest  monuments  belonging  to  the  aonthem  or 
Arabian  branch  of  Semitic  speech  are  the  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  great  peninsula. 
They  represent  a  language  very  diiferont  from  the  classical 
Arabic,  as  the  character  and  civilization  of  the  Sabeans  and 
Himyarites,  from  whom  they  come,  appear  to  have  been  very 
unlike  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Their  exact  period 
is  hitherto  unknown.  Language  and  civilization  have  alike 
been  almost  wholly  supplanted,  since  the  rise  of  Islamism, 
by  the  conquering  Arabic,  only  obscure  relics  of  them  being 
lefi  in  the  Ehkili  and  other  existing  idioms  of  the  south. 
Most  nearly  akin  with  the  Himyaritic  is  the  speech  of  the 
neighboring  region  of  Africa,  which  was  unquestionably 
peopled  from  southern  Arabia,  by  emigration  across  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  ancient  tongue  of  Abyssinia,  the  Bthiopic  or 
Geez,  has  a  literature,  wholly  of  Chr^tian  origin  and  con- 
tent, coming  down  from  the  fourth  century  of  our  era :  its 
earliest  monument  is  a  version  of  the  Bible.  As  a  culti- 
vated and  current  language,  it  has  been  gradually  crowded 
out  of  use  during  the  past  six  centuries  by  the  Amharic, 
another  dialect  of  the  same  stock,  but  of  a  more  corrupt  and 
barbarous  character. 

Inunensely  superior  in  value  to  all  the  other  Semitic 
literatures,  excepting  tho  Hebrew,  although  latest  in  date  of 
them  all,  is  that  which  is  written  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  Its 
beginning  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of  the 
Arab  people  to  historical  importance :  the  Koran,  coUected 
and  written  down,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
from  the  records  and  traditions  of  Mohammod's  revelations, 
ia  its  startmg-point  Only  a  few  poems,  of  no  great  length, 
belong  to  an  age  aomewbat  earlier ;  and  the  inacriptions  of 
Bisai  and  of  Petra,  which  go  back  nearly  to,  or  even  some- 
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wliat  beyond,  the  Christian  era,  ffive  ?caniy  represent ition  of 
clialeeta  nearly  kindred.  That  which  m  e  cill  the  Arahu  was, 
anterior  to  Mohammed,  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  tribes 
occupying  the  central  part  of  thecountiy  ,  that  is  to  sij,  of 
that  part  of  the  population  whiih  was  of  purest  beraitio 
blood,  and  less  affected  than  any  other,  m  lan^age,  manners, 
and  institutions,  by  disturbing  foreign  influences  Aa  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  political  and  religious  revolution 
by  which  lalamiam  became  the  religion,  first  of  Ara.bia,  then 
of  80  large  a  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  this  dialect  has 
had  a  career  almoat  comparable  with  that  of  the  liatin.  It 
has  extinguished  nearly  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Semitic 
family  within  their  ancient  limits ;  it  has  spread  over  Egypt 
and  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa;  the  language  of 
Spain,  and  yet  more  the  Hindustani  of  central  India,  have 
borrowed  abundantly  of  its  material ;  the  modem  literary 
Persian  and  Turkish  have  their  vocabularies  made  up  almost 
more  of  Arabic  words  than  of  those  of  native  growth.  Of 
the  wonderfully  rich  and  various  Arabic  literature,  of  the  part 
it  played  in  the  preservation  and  transmiasion  of  clasaieal 
learning  to  modem  timea,  of  the  treasures  of  information  it 
contains  respecting  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Orient, 
it  ia  not  necesaary  here  to  apoak  ;  the  theme  belongs  to 
literary,  not  to  linguistic,  history.  "We  turn  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Semitic  language. 

The  Semitic  type  of  speech  ia  called  inflective,  like  the 
Indo-European,  and  philologists  are  accustomed  to  allow  the 
title  to  no  other  languages  than  these  two.  We  must 
beware,  however,  of  supposing  that  this  inclusion  in  one 
morphological  class  impliea  any  genetic  relationship  between 
the  families,  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  even  suggesting  the  prob- 
abihty  of  their  common  descent.  There  is  between  them, 
on  the  contrary,  only  such  a  resemblance  as  is  due  to  a 
correspondence  of  natural  endowments  in  the  langu^^e- 
making  races.  Semitic  inflection  is  so  totally  diverse  from 
Indo-European  inflection,  that  the  historical  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  or  from  a  common  original  to  both,  if 
of  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  Semitic 
tonguea  possess  in  many  respects  a  more  peculiar  and  isfjkted 
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cliswaeter  tTian  any  otters  which  exist.  Their  most  funda* 
mental  characteristic  is  the  triliteraJity  of  their  roots.  With 
rare  and  insignificant  exceptions,  every  Semitic  verbal  root 
— the  pronominal  roots  aro  not  subject  to  the  same  law — ■ 
contains  just  three  consonants,  no  more  and  no  less.  More- 
over, it  ia  composed  of  consonants  alone.  That  is  to  say : 
whereas,  in  the  Indo-European  and  other  tongues,  the 
radical  vowel  ia  as  essential  a  part  of  the  root  as  any  other, 
even  though  more  liable  than  the  consonants  to  phonetic 
alteration,  in  the  Semitic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vocalization 
of  the  radical  consonanta  is  almost  solely  a  means  of  gram- 
matical flexion.  Only  the  consonanta  of  the  root  are 
radical  or  significant  elements  ;  the  vowels  are  formative  or 
relational.  Thus,  for  example,  the  three  consonants  q-t-l 
form  a  root  (Arabic)  which  conveya  the  idea  of  '  kiUiug : ' 
then  qatala  meana  'ho  killed;'  gutila,  'he  waa  killed;' 
qulilu,  '  they  were  killed ; '  uq^tul,  '  kill ; '  q^dUl,  '  killing ; ' 
iqfdl,  'causing  to  kill;'  qatl,  'murder;'  qitl,  'enemy;' 
qutl,  '  murderous ; '  and  so  on.  Along  with  this  internal 
flection  ia  found  the  use  of  external  formative  elements,  both 
Bufiixea  and  prefixes,  and  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  infixes,  or 
inserted  letters  or  syllablea  ;  yet  they  are  but  little  relied  on, 
and  play  only  a  subordinate  part,  as  compared  with  theic 
analogues  in  the  languages  of  other  races  j  the  main  portion 
of  the  needed  inflection  ia  provided  for  by  means  of  the 
varying  vocalization  of  the  root,  and  what  remains  for 
affixes  to  do  is  comparatively  trifling.  The  aggregation  of 
affix  upon  affix,  the  formation  of  derivative  from  derivative, 
so  usual  with  us  {it  waa  illustrated  in  a  former  lecture  by 
such  examples  aa  ifUfppUcabililies  and  untrnth/hlh/),  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  the  domain  of  Semitic  speech. 
This  truly  Procrustean  uniformity  of  the  Semitic  roots,  and 
thia  capacity  of  significant  internal  change,  separate  the 
languages  to  which  they  belong  by  a  wide  and  almost 
impassable  gulf  from  all  othera  spoken  by  the  human  race. 
So  far  as  we  can  discover,  thevarying  vocalization  of  the  roots 
in  these  languages  is  an  ultimate  fact,  and  directly  and 
organically  indicative  of  a  variation  of  meaning :  it  is  not, 
like  the  occasional  phenomena  of  a  somewhat  similar  char- 
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Hcter  presented  hj  the  Indo-European  languages,  a  diatinc- 
tion  originally  euphonic,  and  afterwards  made  significant. 
We  can  point  out  tte  influences  which  bare  made  mm  the 
plural  of  man,  led  the  preterit  of  lead,-  we  can  trace  hack 
tet  and  sanff  to  forms  in  which  their  distinction  from  sit  ajid 
ging  was  conveyed  by  formative  elements  added  from  without 
to  the  root;  hut  no  historical  researches  hriog  the  Semitic 
scholar  to,  or  even  perceptibly  toward,  any  such  explanation 
of  the  forms  he  is  studying.  Now  and  then  a  kind  of 
aymbolism  is  pretty  distinctly  traceable  :  the  weaker  vowela 
i  and  u  sometimes  convey  by  their  nae  an  intimation  of  less 
active  or  transitive  meaning,  as  compared  with  the  strong 
full  a  :  thus,  the  act  of  '  tilling  '  is  expressed  bj  qatala,  but 
the  conditions  of  '  being  sorry,'  of  '  being  beautiful,'  by 
'haeina,  'hasuna  ;  and  especially,  every  active  verb,  like  qatala, 
baa  its  corresponding  passive  qutila.  But  such  considera- 
tions can  explain  only  a  small  portion  of  the  derivatives  from 
Semitic  rools;  the  genesis  of  the  rest  is  an  unsolved 
problem,  of  extremest  difficulty.  The  triplicity  of  radical 
consonants  is  an  equally  primitive  characteristic  of  all  the 
Semitic  tongues,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  certain  apparent 
indications  that  it  is  the  result  of  historical  development. 
To  make  out  the  required  number  of  three,  some  roots  con- 
tain the  same  consonant  doubled  ;  in  others,  one  of  the  three 
is  a  weak  or  servile  letter,  hardly  more  than  a  hiatus,  or  it  ia 
a  semivowel  which  seems  to  have  been  developed  out  of  an 
original  vowel ;  further,  there  are  groups  of  roots  of  some- 
what kindred  signification  which  agree  in  two  of  their  con- 
sonants, so  that  the  third  is  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  an 
introduced  letter,  having  the  effect  to  differentiate  a  general 
meaning  once  conveyed  by  the  other  two  alone.  Guided  by 
such  signs,  and  urged  on  by  the  presumed  necessity  in  theory 
for  regarding  triliterality  as  not  absolutely  original,  seholara 
Iiave  repeatedly  made  the  attempt  to  reduce  these  roots  to 
an  earlier  and  simpler  condition,  out  of  which  they  should  ba 
aocounted  a  historic  growth — but  hitherto  with  only  indif- 
ferent success  ;  we  are  yet  far  from  attaining  any  satisfactory 
understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  Semitic  speech.  3t  is 
iuggested  with  much  plausibility  that  the  nniversalily  of  the 
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three  root-lebters  may  be  due  to  the  inorganic  and  arbitrary 
eiteiiaion  of  an  analogy  which  had  by  some  means  become  a 
dominant  one ;  and  tliat,  in  attaining  their  present  form 
tlie  roots  have  prevailingly  passed  through  the  condition  of 
derivative  nouns.  The  Semitic  verbal  forms  show  many 
signs  of  a  more  immediate  and  proximate  development  out 
of  forms  of  nouns  than  ia  to  be  traced  in  the  structure  of 
the  Indo-European  verb.  * 

lu  no  small  part  of  its  Btmcture,  the  Semitic  verb  differs 
very  strikingly  from  the  Indo-European.  It  diatinguishes, 
indeed,  the  same  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
and  the  same  persons,  first,  second,  and  third,  and  its  per- 
sonal endings  are  to  a  considerable  extent  formed  m  the 
same  manner,  by  adding  pronominal  elements  to  the  vgrbal 
root.  But  in  the  second  and  third  persona  it  makes  a 
farther  distinction  of  the  gender  of  the  subject:  thiw, 
qatalat,  '  she  killed,'  is  different  from  qatala,  '  he  killed. 
What  is  of  much  more  consequence  is  that  its  representa- 
tion of  the  important  element  of  time  is  quite  diverse  from 
oura.  The  antithesis  of  past,  preaent,  and  future,  which 
seems  to  us  so  fundamental  and  necessary,  the  Semitic  mmd 
has  ignored,  setting  up  but  two  tenses,  whose  separate  uaea 
are  to  no  small  extent  interchangeable  and  dLEBcult  of 
distinct  definition,  but  whereof  the  one  denotes  chiefly  com- 
pleted action,  the  other  incomplete  ;  each  of  them  admitting 
of  employment,  in  difi'erent  circumstances,  as  past,  present, 
or  future.  The  perfect  or  preterit  is  the  more  original,  and 
its  persona  are  formed  by  appended  pronominal  endmgs  ;  the 
imperfect  (sometimes  called  future)  has  the  termmations  of 
number  belonging  to  a  noun,  and  indicates  person  and 
gender  by  prefises  ;  thus,  the  three  masculine  persons  m  the 
singular  are  attain,  taqtulu,  and  yaqtalu ;  the  third,  maacu. 
line  aud  feminine,  dual,  are  yac[tuUni  and  taqtuldni  ;  plural, 
yaqtuluna  and  yaqtuUa.  To  the  imperfect  belongs  a  sub- 
iunetive  and  imperative,  and  one  or  two  other  less  common 
ywwimodaJ  forms.  But  of  the  wealth  of  modal  expression 
into  which  our  own  verb  has  always  tended  to  develop,  in  « 
•  See  A.  Schleicher,  in  the  Transaotioas  of  the  Saion  Academy  (Leipsi^ 
1866),  vol.iT.  (of  thephil.-liistorioalBeri«s),  p.  614  sq. 
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synthetic  or  an  analytic  way,  that  if  the  Semites  haa 
generated  very  little ;  its  pronenesa  is  rather  to  the  multi. 
plication  of  Buch  distinctions  as  are  called  eonjugatiooal, 
to  the  characterizing  of  the  verbal  action  as»in  its  nature 
tranBitive,  causal,  intensive,  iterative,  eonative,  reflexive  or 
Jl^  ['.^f^  *'^'i^'  ff"'"^  meaning  'he  killed,'  ^attala  m^na 
he  kdled  with  violence,  massacred ; '  qdtala,  '  he  tried  to 
till ;  •  aqtala,  '  he  caused  to  kill  '  inqatala,  '  he  killed  him- 
self ; '  and  so  on.  Ea«h  Arabic  verb  has  theortticaUy  fifteen 
such  conjugations  ;  and  near  a  dozen  ot  them,  each  with  it^ 
own  passive,  are  ia  tolerably  ftequent  and  familiai-  use  ,  in 
the  other  dialects,  the  scheme  is  less  t.ompIetely  fiUed  out 
Terbai  nouns  and  adjectives,  or  miinitives  and  participles, 
belo(ig  likewise  to  every  conjugation 

In  their  nouns,  the  Semites  distinguish  only  two  genders 
masculine  and  feminine.  They  have,  of  course,  the  same 
three  numbers  here  as  in  the  verb  Distinctions  of  <.<ise, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  deficient ,  only  the  irabio 
makes  a  scanty  separation  oi  nominate  e  and  accusative,  or 
of  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative ,  and  opinions  still 
differ  as  to  whether  this  w  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
acquisition  made  by  the  Arabic  alone,  or  as  an  on  lual 
posaesaionof  the  whole  faraih ,  lost  bj  the  other  bianches 
the  latter  is  probably  the  corrector  view 

The  simple  copula,  the  verb  to  be,  is  generally  wantmg  m 
the  Semitic  languages:  ftr  "the  man  is  good"  they  say, 
"  the  man.good  "  (often  with  a  form  of  the  adjective  which 
indicates  that  it  is  used  piedicatively,  rather  thin  attribu- 
tively),  or  "  the  man,  he  good  '  They  are  poor  m  conuec- 
tivea  ajid  particles ;  and  this  with  the  deficicnci  of  modal 
forms  ia  the  verb,  gives  to  their  syntax  a  peculiir  character 
of  simplicity  and  baldness  the  Semite  strings  his  aaseitions 
together,  just  putting  one  alter  the  other,  with  an  and  or  a 
lut  interposed,  where  the  Indo-European  twines  his  mto  a 
harmoniously  proportioned  and  many-membered  period 
The  same  stiffness  and  rigidity  which  these  lan^uagos  show 
m  respect  to  word- development  appeirs  also  m  their  develop, 
ment  of  signification.  "While  it  is  characteristic  of  oui 
modo  of  speech  that  we  use  such  words  as  comprehend,  under- 
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stand,  forgive,  m  if  ttey  otiginany  and  always  meant  just 
what  we  employ  them  to  express — not  giving  a  thought  to 
the  metaphor,  often  striking,  or  even  startling,  which  they 
contain — in  the  Semitic,  the  metaphor  usually  shows  plainly 
through,  and  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  The  language  of  the 
Semite,  then,  is  rather  pictorial,  forcible,  vivid,  than  adapted 
to  calm  and  reasoning  philosophy. 

The  various  dialects  of  this  family  stand  in  a  very  close 
relationship  with  one  another,  hardly  presenting  such  differ- 
encea  even  as  are  found  within  the  limits  of  a  single  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  family :  they  are  to  one  another  like 
German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish,  for' example,  rather  than  like 
German,  Welsh,  and  Persian.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
at  all  prove  their  separation  to  have  taken  place  at  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  Indo-European  branches  ;  for,  during 
its  whole  recorded  history,  Semitic  speech  has  shown  itself 
far  less  variable,  less  liable  to  phonetic  change  and  corrup- 
tion, less  fertile  of  new  w  ords  and  forms,  of  new  themes  and 
apparent  roots,  than  our  own.  And  the  reasona,  at  least  in 
part,  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  Each  Semitic  word,  as  a 
general  rule,  presents  distinctly  to  the  consciousness  of  him 
who  employs  it  its  three  radical  consonants,  with  its  comple- 
ment of  vowels,  ea«h  one  of  which  has  a  recognized  part  to 
play  in  determining  the  significance  of  the  word,  and  cannot 
be  altered,  or  exchanged  for  another,  without  violating  a 
governing  analogy,  without  defecing  its  intelligibility,  Tha 
genesis  of  new  forms,  moreover,  is  rendered  well-nigh  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  as  a  Semitic  compound 
is  almost  totally  unknown ;  the  habit  of  the  language,  from 
its  earliest  period,  has  forbidden  that  combination  of  inde- 
pendent elements  which  is  the  first  step  toward  their  fusion 
into  a  form.  Hence  everything  in  Semitic  speech  wears  an 
aspect  of  peculiar  rigidity  and  persistence.  In  its  primitive 
dcYolopment — as  development  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to 
have  been,  however  little  comprehensible  by  us — it  assumed 
BO  marked  and  individual  a  type  that  it  has  since  been  com- 
paratively exempt  from  variation.  In  no  other  family  o£ 
human  speech  would  it  he  possible  that  the  most  antique 
and  original  of  its  dialects,  the  fullest  in  its  forms,  the  most 
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uncorr'.'pted  in  ita  phonetic  struefciire,  the  moat  faithful 
representative  of  the  ideal  type  inherent  in  them  all,  should 
be  the  youngest  of  their  number.  But  such  is  the  character 
of  the  classical  Arabic,  whose  earliest  literary  nioaumenta 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centuries  later  than  those  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Assyrian,  There  is  reason,  however,  it  should 
he  remarked,  to  suspect  that  the  Hebrew  as  wo  have  it  does 
not  iu  all  points  truly  represent  the  language  of  tho  earliest 
period  of  Hebrew  history,  that  it  has  both  partaken  of  the 
modernization  of  the  popular  tongue,  and  suffered  some  dis- 
tortion in  the  bands  of  the  grammarians  from  whom  we 
receive  it.  The  spoken  vernaculars  of  the  present  day, 
while  they  exhibit  something  of  the  same  character  as  the 
modem  Indo-European  dialects,  in  the  abbreviation  of  words, 
the  loss  of  inflectional  forms,  and  the  obscuration  of  etymo- 
logical  relations,  yet  do  so  in  a  much  less  degree.  The 
modem  Syriac  of  Orumiah  has  decidedly  more  of  the  aspect 
of  a  European  analytic  language  than  any  other  existing 
dialect  of  its  famOy,  and  even  more  than,  a  few  years  ago, 
Semitic  scholars  were  willing  to  believe  possible.  But  its 
predecessor,  the  ancient  Syriac,  had  been  itself  distmguished 
by  like  peculiarities  among  the  contemporaneous  and  older 
dialects  ;  having  felt,  perhaps,  the  modifying  influence  of 
the  strange  peoples  and  cultures  by  which  Syria  was  shut 
in,  invaded,  and  more  than  once  subdued. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  wider  and  deeper  study  will  succeed 
one  day  in  casting  additional  light  upon  the  difficulties  of 
Semitic  linguistic  history.  The  dialect  which  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  out  of  the  recently  discovered  cunei. 
form  monuments  is  claimed  to  possess  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristicB,  yet  it  appears  to  be  too  decidedly  accordant  with 
the  rest  in  its  general  structure  to  play  jther  than  a  subor- 
dinate part,  by  farther  illustrating  that  part  of  the  course 
of  development  with  which  we  are  already  more  or  lesa 
femiliar.  It  is  confidently  claimed,  however,  by  some  lin- 
guistic scholars  (although  as  confidently  denied  by  others), 
that  the  ancient  tongue  of  Egypt,  and  a  considerable  group 
of  the  'anguagea  of  northern  Africa,  have  traces,  still  dia. 
tinctly  visible,  of  a  far  remoter  connection  with  this  family 
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B  connection  anterior  to  the  full  elaboration  of  the  funda- 
mental pecn'iaritiea  of  Semitic  language  which  we  have  been 
considering.  If  thia  claim  shall  be  established  by  matnrer 
inyostigation,  there  will  be  reason  to  look  for  important 
revelations  im  the  result  of  comparisons  made  between  the 
two  classes.  The  often- asserted  relationahip  between  the 
begiotiinga  of  Ir,do-European  and  of  Semitic  speech  does 
not  at  present  ofter  any  appreciable  promise  of  valuable  light 
to  be  thrown  upon  their  joint  and  respective  history.  It 
must  be  evident,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  exposition,  that 
the  whole  fabric  and  style  of  these  two  famUiea  of  language 
is  so  discordant,  that  any  theory  which  assumes  their  joint 
development  out  of  the  radical  stage,  tKo  common  growth  of 
their  grammatical  systems,  is  wholly  excluded.  If  corre- 
spondence theiobe  between  them,  it  must  lie  in  their  roots, 
and  it  must  have  existed  before  the  special  working-over  of 
the  Semitic  roots  into  their  present  form.  It  will  be  time, 
then,  to  talk  uf  the  signs  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
unity  when  the  earliest  process  of  Semitic  growth  is  better 
understood,  its  efl'ects  distinguished  from  the  yet  earlier 
material  upon  which  they  were  wrought.  Against  so  deep 
and  pervading  a  discordance,  the  surface  analogies  hitherto 
brought  to  light  have  no  convincing  weight.  The  identifi- 
cation is  a  very  alluring  theme :  the  near  agreement  of  the 
peoples  speaking  these  two  classes  of  languages  in  respect  to 
physical  structure  and  mental  capacity,  their  position  as  the 
two  great  white  raees,  joint  leaders  in  the  world's  history, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  geographical  neighbourhood 
and  an  apparent  agreement  between  the  traditions  held  by 
some  nations  of  each  touching  their  earliest  homes  and  fates, 
are  inducements  which  have  spurred  on  many  a  linguist  to 
aearch  for  verbal  and  radical  coincidences  in  the  tonguea  of 
both,  and  to  regard  with  a  degree  of  credence  such  as  he 
appeared  to  find — while,  nevertheless,  if  the  same  coinci- 
dences were  found  to  exist,  along  with  the  same  differences, 
between  our  languages  and  those  of  some  congeries  of  Poly- 
nesian or  African  tribes,  they  would  at  once  be  dismissed  as 
of  no  value  or  account.  To  claim,  then,  that  the  common 
descent  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic  races  has  been  proved 
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by  the  v  dence  of  their  apeecL  ?  totally  urj  st  fiable  tbe 
utmost  wl  cli  an  be  a  serted  s  that  language  afforda 
certain  d  itions  of  doubti  il  vilu  Th  eh  t  ken  along 
with  erti  n  otl  e  etl  noloi,  al  con  d  rat  ds  also  of  ques 
tionable  pert  nen  j  furn  sh  ground  tot  suape  t  ng  an  Iti 
mate  relat  onsh  p  Tl  e  q  est  on  n  dho  t  la  not  et  r  pe 
for  settle  nent  "W  h  tl  er  the  better  comprehend  of  t!  e 
history  of  Sen  t  c  peech  wh  h  f  rtl  er  resea  el  n  ^y  g  e 
Tcill  enihl  s  to  determ  ne  t  witl  confidence  nee  1  ot 
here  be  cons  dere  1  'ih  le  such  a  result  s  e  t  nly  not  to 
be  espe  ted  w  th  onfide  ce  t  may  perhaps  b  looked  for 
■with  hope 

To  disc  ■«  the  Sem  t  e  characte  and  to  sh  w  ho  m  ts 
Btriking  features  t  a  cotds  ■«  th  Semit  c  sp  ech  would  be  a 
most  Dte  est  ng  task  but  1  es  as  le  from  the  proper  course 
of  our  u  qi  es  Through  the  m  fht  ot  the  r  rel  f,  o  8  deas 
this  people  ha  g  ^o  emed,  ind  wJl  ontmue  t  govern  the 
civilized  world ;  but  m  other  respects,  m  that  gradual  work- 
ing-out of  ethnic  endowment  and  capacity  which  constitutes 
the  history  of  a  ra«e,  they  have  shown  themselves  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  other  great  ruling  family,  and  their  forms  of 
speech  undeniably  partake  of  this  inferiority.  Tho  time  ia 
long  past  when  reverence  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the 
Book  of  books  could  carry  with  it  the  corollary  that  the 
Hebrew  tongue  was  the  most  perfect  and  the  oldest  of  all 
known  languages,  and  even  the  mother  of  the  rest :  it  is  now 
fully  recognized  as  merely  one  in  a  contracted  and  very 
peculiar  group  of  sister  dialects,  crowded  together  in  a  comer 
of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa,  possessing  Btriking 
excellences,  but  also  marked  with  striking  defects,  and  not 
yet  proved  genetically  connected  with  any  other  existing 
group. 

The  Samily  of  languages  to  which  we  have  nest  to  direct 
our  attention  ia  one  of  much  wider  geographical  range,  and 
more  varied  linguistic  character.  As  usually  constructed,  it 
covers  with  its  branches  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
eastern  continent,  through  both  Europe  and  Asia,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  central  Asia,  and  portions  of  Asiatic 
and  European  territory  lying    still   further   south.      It    ii 
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known  by  many  different  names  r  some  call  it  fhe  Altaic,  or 
the  Ural-Altaic,  family,  from  tlie  chains  of  mountains  wh.cb 
are  supposed  to  have  served  as  centres  of  dispersion  to 
its  tribes  ;  others  style  it,  from  one  or  other  of  its  principal 
branches,  the  Mongolian,  or  the  Tataric;  the  appellation 
Turanian  has  also  won  great  currency  within  no  long  time, 
owing  to  its  adoption  by  one  or  two  very  conspicuous  au- 
thorities in  linguistic  ethnologj',  although  recommended 
neither  by  its  derivation  nor  its  original  application  (we 
shall  apeak  more  particularly  of  both  later) ;  ScythiaUj 
finally,  is  a  title  which  it  has  sometimes  received,  taken  from 
the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  knew  the  wild  nomad  races  of 
the  estreme  nortb-east,  whieb  were  doubtless  in  part,  at 
least,  of  this  kindred — and  the  designation  Scythian  we  will 
here  employ,  as,  upon  the  whole,  though  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable, best  answering  our  purpose. 

l^ve  principal  branches  compose  the  family.  The  first  of 
them,  the  Ugrian,  or  Pinno -Hungarian,  is  almost  wholly  Eu- 
ropean in  its  position  and  known  history.  It  includes  the 
language  of  the  Laplanders,  the  race  highest  in  latitude,  but 
lowest  in  stature  and  in  developed  capacity,  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope ;  that  of  the  I^ns  in  north-western  Russia,  with  related 
dialects  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia ;  those  of  several  tribes,  of  no 
great  numbers  or  consequence,  stretching  from  the  southern 
Ural  mountains  toward  the  interior  of  Eussia  and  down  the 
Volga — as  the  Permians,  Siryanians,  Wotiaks,  Oheremisses, 
and  Mordwins  ;  and  tbe  tongue  of  the  Hungarians  or  Mag- 
yara,  far  in  the  south,  with  those  of  their  kindred,  the 
Ostiaks  and  Woguls,  in  and  beyond  the  central  chain  of  the 
Ural — which  was  the  region  whence  the  rude  ancestors  of 
the  brave  and  noble  race  who  now  people  Hungary  fought 
their  way  down  to  the  Danube,  within  the  historical  period, 
or  hardly  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  second  branch  ia  the  Samoyedic,  nearest  akin  with  the 
Ugrian,  yet  apparently  independent  of  it.  It  occupies  the 
territory  along  the  northern  coast  cf  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
the  "White  Sea  across  the  lower  Yenisei,  and  almost  to  the 
Lena,  one  of  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  tracts  of  the 
vWe  continent ;  while  some  of  its  dialects  are  spoken  in  the 
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mountains  to  the  Boutb, about  theliead  waters  of  theTenisei- 
probablyindicatiDg  theregionwlience  the  Sam oyed  tribes  were 
driven,  or  wajidered,  northward,  following  the  river-couiBes, 
and  spreading  out  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 
"What  is  known  of  them  and  their  speech  is  mainly  the  fruit 
of  the  devoted  labours  of  the  intrepid  traveller  Gastrin.  The 
Samoyed  dialects  aro  destitute  of  literary  cultivation  and  of 
records,  and  the  wild  people  who  speak  them  are  without  in- 
terest or  consequence,  in  the  present  or  the  past,  save  simply 
as  human  beings.  No  other  branch  of  the  family  has  so 
little  to  recommend  it  to  our  notice. 

The  third  branch  includes  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Turkish  tribes,  a  race  which  has  played  a  part  in  modem 
history  not  altogether  insignificant.  Their  earliest  wander- 
ings and  conquests  are  doubtfully  read  in  the  annals  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  their  long  struggles  with  the  Iranian 
peoples  in  their  border-lauds  are  conspicuous  themes  of  Per- 
sian heroic  tradition.  It  was  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies that  they  finally  broke  forth  from  their  dreary  abodes 
on  the  great  plateau  of  central  Asia;  falling  upon  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  already  decaying  Mohammedan 
caliphate,  they  hastened  its  downfall  and  divided  its  inherit- 
ance ;  and  their  victorious  arms  were  carried  steadily  west- 
ward, until,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
masters  of  Constantinople  and  of  all  that  was  left  of  the 
Greek  empire ;  nor  was  their  progress  toward  the  heart  o( 
Europe  checked  but  by  the  most  heroic  and  long- continued 
eflorts  on  the  part  of  Migyars  Germans,  and  Slavonians. 
Their  modem  historj  and  tl  eir  present  precarious  position 
upon  the  b  rder  of  Europe  are  too  well  known  to  call  for 
more  than  an  allusion  The  sul"  i  nsions  of  the  branch  are 
numerous  and  they  eoier  i  teriit  ry  of  very  wide  extent, 
reauh  n^  from  the  eastern  e  Ige  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
through  Asia  Minor  Tatary  and  Chinese  Tatary,  to  beyond 
the  centre  of  the  As  abc  continent  while  their  outliers  are 
found  even  along  the  Lena  to  its  mouth,  in  northernmost 
Sil  erix  They  are  Llaisel  togetl  er  in  three  principal  groups  : 
first  tl  i,  noitl  ern  of  whuh  tl  e  Kirghiz,  Bashkir,  and  Yakut 
ft  ^  the  moat  m  portant  members      they  occupy  (with  the 
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exception  of  tie  Taint  in  the  extreme  north-eaat)  southern 
Siberia  and  Tatary,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Yenisei; 
second,  the  south-eaetern,  including  the  Uigurs,  L'sbeka, 
Turkomans,  etc.,  and  ranging  from  the  southern  Caspian, 
eastward  to  the  middle  of  the  great  plateau;  third,  tho 
weatcvn,  stretching  through  northern  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Crimea,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Bosphorua,  and  scattered 
■n  patches  amid  the  varied  populations  which  fill  the  European 
dominions  of  the  Sultan,  This  division,  however,  is  rather 
geographical  than  linguistic :  the  nearer  muttxal  relations  of 
the  different  dialects  are  still,  in  great  part,  to  be  deter- 
mined. They  compose  together  a  very  distinct  body  of 
nearly  kindred  forma  of  speech,  not  differing  from  one 
another  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  the  Ugrian  lan- 
guages. It  is  even  claimed,  although  with  questionable  truth, 
that  a  Yakut  of  the  Lena  and  a  man  of  the  lower  orders 
at  Constantinople  could  still  make  shift  to  communicate  to- 
gether. 

The  fourth  branch  of  Scythian  language  is  the  Mongolian. 
The  Mongols,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  ran  a 
wonderful  career  of  conquest,  overwhelming  nearly  all  the 
mQnarchies  of  Asia,  and  reducing  even  the  eastern  countriea 
of  Europe  to  subjection.  The  Mongol  emperor  Kublai 
Khan,  reigning  from  the  borders  of  Germany  to  the  coasts 
of  south-east  n  A  a  th  his  capital  in  China,  the  most 
populous  ud  at  th  t  t  me  well-nigh  the  most  enlightened 
country  ot  the  rth  g  verned  such  a  realm  as  the  world 
never  saw  bef    e  e.      But  the  unwieldy  mass  fell  in 

pieces  aln  t  as  raj  dly  as  it  had  been  brought  together. 
Tlie  horr  bly  d  a  tatm  wars  by  which  Mongol  dominion 
vfas  establ   h  d  w  ther  attended  nor  followed  by  any 

compensat  n  b  fits  they  wore  a  tempest  of  barbarian 
fury,  to  he  th  u^ht  f  nly  with  a  shudder,  and  with  grati- 
tude for  it  b  ty  Th  Mongols  themselves  were  but  the 
leaders  in  the  movement,  which  was  in  great  part  executed 
by  hordes  of  Turkish  descent.  A  Mongol  dynasty  held  pos- 
session of  the  Chinese  throne  for  a  century,  until  expelled, 
about  A.D.  1365,  by  a  successful  revolt  of  the  native  race. 
At  present,  the  still  powerful  remains  of  thi«  once  so  re. 
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doubtable  people  are  living  in  quiet  and  insignificance,  u 
dependents  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Their,  territory  ii 
bounded  in  the  south  by  the  Tibetan  frontier,  aud  extends 
thence  eastward  to  tlie  border  of  China,  northward  to  lake 
Dzaisang,  north-eastward  to  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  to  the 
edge  of  Manchuna,  including  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lena 
and  the  Amoor.  Their  scattered  fragments,  too,  are  left  in 
ftlmOBt  6Tcry  country  westward  to  the  Volga,  and  a  consider- 
able colony  of  them  are  to  be  found  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Volga,  to  some  distance  above  its  mouth.  The  Khalfcas. 
Kalmucks,  and  Buriats  are  the  most  notable  of  their  tribes! 

The  fifth  and  last  branch  is  called  the  Tungusie.  It  oc- 
cupies a  broad  tract  of  north-eastern  Asia,  from  the  frontier 
of  China  on  the  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Yenisei  almost  to  Kamchatka.  Its 
most  conspicuous  dialect,  the  Manehu,  belongs  to  tribes 
■which  have  established  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  their  conquest  of  China  a  httle  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  (A.D.  1644).  In  wielding  the  forces  of  that 
mighty  empire,  they  long  displayed  a  consummate  ability ; 
but  their  administration,  attacked  at  once  by  foreign  en- 
croachment and  domestic  revolt,  has  now  for  some  time  been 
marked  with  fatal  weakness :  Scythian  power  seems  at  pre- 
»ent  not  less  decadent  in  the  extreme  East  than  in  the 
West,  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Tungusian  races  have 
budt  up  their  power  upon  a  Chinese  foundation.  The 
powerful  dynasties  of  Khitan  and  Kin,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century  to  near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth, 
held  a  great  part  of  northern  China  in  subjection,  though 
not  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  empire:  lite  the  modem 
Manchus,  they  adopted  and  perpetuated  the  Chinese  institu- 
tions  aud  culture.  The  realm  of  the  Kin  was  one  of  the 
many  which  went  down  before  the  Mongolian  onset  The 
Manchus  call  by  the  name  Orochon, 'reindeer-possessors,' 
all  Tungusian  tiibes  excepting  their  own ;  respecting  their 
mutual  relations  little  is  known  in  detail:  they  are  depend, 
ences  partly  of  the  Chinese  empire,  partly  of  the  Eussian. 

The  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Scythian  races  with 
which  we  have  thus  accompanied  our  statement  of  their  di. 
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T  o  s  s  8  flio  eat  to  et  iortl  clearly  the  subordinate  part 
they  Lave  pU  ed  n  hum  u  affaiis  "War  and  devastation 
have  been  t!  sphere  n  wl  1  their  activity  has  chiefly 
n  anifeste  1  tself  So  e  of  them  have  shown  for  a  time  no 
n  e-m  capac  ty  m  go  em  ng  and  managing  their  conquests 
But  tl  ej  1  ave  had  no  apt  tude  for  helping  the  advance  of 
c  vi!  z  t  on  nd  but  1  ttle  m  j,eiier<4l,  even  for  appropriating 
the  k  owledge  and  cult  u-e  of  the  r  subjects  or  their  neigh- 
boure  The  ]M^ach  s  ha  wr  tteu  their  language  dunng 
80  e  centu  e  i  ast  but  they  1  a  e  nothing  which  deserves 
the  nane  ot  a  national  1  terature  their  books  are  transla- 
t  on?  or  ser  le  m  tat  ons  of  Ch  ese  works.  The  Mongol 
1  te  ature  goes  ba  k  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  period 
when  the  ra  e  rose  to  po  tauce  n  history,  but  is  almost 
equally  scantv  Tie  Mongol  alphabet  wis  the  original  of 
the  1  resent  Mincnu  and  n  ts  turn  vri'i  derived  from  that 
of  the  V  air  Turks  tl  e  latter  agam  goes  back  to  the 
Syr  a  hav  ng  been  b  o  ght  nto  centnl  Asia  by  Seatorian 
n  ona  es  The  TJ  gurs  the  a  ternmost  members  of  the 
family  ot  Turk  sh  tr  bes  seem  to  have  been  the  first  among 
tl  em  to  a  qu  re  ind  u  e  the  art  of  wntmg .  their  alphabet 
s  sa  d  to  !  e  ment  one  1  n  Ch  ne  e  annals  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury  and  the  r  reputat  on  t  r  lea  -ning  vron  them  considera- 
t  on  a  d  1  gh  empl  yment  even  down  to  the  era  of  the 
Mo  goi  au  outbreak  but  they  their  civilization,  and  their 
bte  ature  have  s  n  o  passed  ao  nearly  out  of  existence  that 
it  ha?  e  en  Leen  pos  lie  to  ta  e  tl  e  question  wliether  they 
wer  n  tact  ut  T  irk  sh  k  ndred  a  id  speech.  Very  scanty 
fragn  ent  of  whit  a  e  suppo  ed  to  have  been  their  literary 
p  oductions  of  un  erta  n  age  are  still  preserved  to  us.  The 
gen  al  onver  on  of  the  Tu  k  ah  tribes  to  Mohammedan. 
Bm  led  to  tl  e  crowd  n  out  of  tl  e  r  ancient  alphabet  by  the 
At  b  c  Tro  n  the  south  cistern  division  of  the  same 
bra  eh  generally  called  the  Jag<itaic,  or  Oriental  Turkish, 
we  have  a  1  teratu  e  of  son  e  val  e  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
and  B  xteenth  centur  es  1  ut  not  ontinued  later  ;  its  moat 
in  portTOt  work  s  the  autol  ography  of  the  emperor  Baber, 
that  extraord  nary  miu  who  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
conquered  Ind  a  f  und  ng  there  tl  e  IMogu!  dynaaty,  the  fia&l 
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extinction  of  wbicli  we  have  ourselvea  witnesaed  witliio  the 
past  few  years.  The  weBtemmoBt  Turkish  race,  the  con- 
querora  of  Conatantinople,  usually  known  hy  the  diatinetive 
name  of  Osmanlis,  or  Ottomans  (both  words  are  eorruptiona 
of  the  name  of  their  leader,  Othman),  have  a  very  rich  and 
abundant  Hterature,  covering  the  whole  pen  id  troin.  the  rise 
of  the  race  to  power  in  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  our 
own  time.  It  is,  however,  of  only  icecndirj  mteiest  aa 
being  founded  on  Persian  and  iiahiv  mf  dels  and  containing 
little  that  is  distinctively  naticnal  in  style  and  apirit  The 
learned  dialect,  too,  in  which  it  it  written  la  uowded  full  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  words,  often  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion 
of  native  Turkish  material.  In  the  Finno  Hunganin  bianch 
nf  the  family,  Bnally,  there  is  the  same  paucity  ot  htcrary 
records.  In  Hungary,  after  its  imvetsion  to  Eomai  Chris 
tianity  (about  a.d.  1000),  Latm  was  tor  i  long  time  the 
almost  exclusive  medium  of  le"irned  ccnmiuniiation  and  com 
position.  The  Eeformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century  favoured 
the  uprising  of  a  national  hteriture  m  the  vernaculai 
tongue ;  but  Austrian  policy  Lhciked  and  thwarted  its  de 
velopment ;  and  a  renewed  start  taken  about  the  beginnmg 
of  the  present  century,  was  baffled  when  the  remains  sf 
Hungarian  liberty  were  trampled  nut  m  184i9  Finnish 
written  literature  is  still  moro  lecent  but  boasts  at  least  one 
work  of  a  high  order  of  interest  of  a  wholly  native  and 
original  stamp  ;  the  Kalevala  composed  ol  halt  mythical 
half-legendary  songs,  which  hdve  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, apparently  for  many  centuries  from  geneiation  to 
generation  of  the  Finnish  people  No  other  Ugriin  race 
possesses  a  literature. 

It  is  claimed  of  late,  however  by  those  who  are  ent,iged 
in  constructing  linguistic,  ethnolot,ic  il  and  political  history 
out  of  the  just  disentombed  recoi  ds  of  Assyrian  culture  and 
art,  that  sufficient  evidence  is  lo  nd  to  tompel  the  belief 
that  neither  Indo-Etu'opeans  nor  Semites,  but  some  third 
race,  were  the  iirst  occupant*  and  owners  of  the  soil,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  culture  which  was  adopted  and  devel- 
oped there  by  the  other  races,  as  they  later,  one  after 
another,  succeeded  ti  the  supremacy;  and  some   maintain 
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furthei"  that  the  language  of  tliis  race  shows  it  to  have  been 
Stythian,  a  member  of  the  westernmost,  or  Fmno-Hungarian, 
branch  of  the  family.  By  othera  the  Scythian  cliaracter  of 
the  dialect  is  esplicitiy  denied  The  ditcu-wion  a  at  prewnt 
m  the  hands  of  too  few  peiaons  *nd  those  too  little  versed 
m  Scythian  philology  to  admit  of  a  definite  "uid  satisfactory 
conclusion  and  meanwhile  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
w  th  extreme  incredulity  any  theory  which  puts  Scythian 
I  -i  in  the  position  of  originators  of  an  independent  civiliz 
dti  n  and  teichers  of  Semites  and  Indo  Europeins  Such 
a  position  18  wholly  inconsistent  with  what  is  known  of  their 
h  story  eliewtere  and  would  conit  tute  a  real  inomaly  m 
ethn  lot,y  while  we  are  n  t  authorised  utterly  to  deny  its 
p  isibility  we  certainly  hate  the  iii<ht  to  demind  full  and 
unequnutal  eiidence  bet  re  we  j  eld  t  our  belief  The 
fact — if  fict  it  be — la  of  a  reioluti  nary  charicter  and  must 
iigl  t  its  way  to  aj^knowledgment 

The  iinguistic  tie  now  which  bmds  together  the  widely 
Bcitfcied  branches  of  this  great  family  is  a  simewhat  loo  e 
anl  feeble  one  consisting  less  m  the  tra  cable  crneap  nd 
e  ice  of  material  and  forms  the  p  ssession  of  the  same  i  cots 
and  the  same  lafle  tions  than  in  a  correspondei  ce  of  the 
BtUe  ot  structure  ot  the  modes  of  apprehension  and  espres 
a  n  of  grammatical  relations  Each  gieat  hianch  t  rma  by 
itself  a,  ^loup  as  distinct  as  is  f  r  instance  tbe  G-eima  lie  or 
tl  e  Slavonic  in  our  own  family  but  there  s  no  such  palpa 
ble  and  immistakal le  evidence  of  kmsliip  between  Uf,rian, 
Turkish  Mongol  and  Manchu  as  between  German  Kussian 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  It  is  to  no  small  extent  those  who 
ki  w  Itastm  detail  respecting  the  lan^uiges  of  the  family 
\lo  ire  I  st  iead\  tc  assert  and  detend  their  historical 
onno  tl  n  and  on  the  otlier  hand  Gastrin  himself  a 
lioo,  and  whoso  long  and  demoted  labours  ha\e  taught  us 
more  respecting  them  than  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
any  oth^r  man  Mnturns*  to  assert  with  confidence  only  the 
demonati'able  linguistic  relationship  of  TJgrian,  Samoyed, 
and  Tui'kish,  and  regards  the  inclusion  of  Mongol  and  Man- 
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cliu  within  the  same  circle  as  still  questionable.  But  e\en 
hetween  the  three  former,  the  material  evidence  is  but  weak 
aiid  scauty,  as  compared  with  that  presented  in  the  Indo- 
European  idioms,  uf  which  specimens  were  given  above,  in 
tJie  fifth  lecture;  no  investigator  has  ever  been  able  to 
draw  up  tables  of  pervading  correspondences  in  the  Scy- 
thian tongues,  which  should  at  once  illustrate  and  prove 
their  genetic  unity.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  raoes 
who  speak  these  tongues  may  have  been  separated  longer 
than  the  Indo-European,  enough  longer  for  a  more  sweeping 
effacemenfc  of  the  evidence  of  their  common  descent ;  or, 
again,  that  the  lack  of  those  remains  of  dialects  of  great 
antiquity  which  so  aid  our  researches  into  the  history  of  our 
own  family  of  speech  is  what  prevents  our  recognition  of  the 
links  that  bind  the  Scythian  languages  into  one.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  these  have  possessed  as  much  more  variable  and 
mobile  a  character  than  the  Indo-European  forms  of  speech 
as  the  latter  than  the  Semitic .  this,  indeed,  has  been  repeat- 
edly assumed  to  be  true,  and  even  defended  by  theoretical 
and  a  priori  arguments  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  established  by  proper  linguistic  evidence  and  reasoning, 
and  it  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  coherence  of  the  several 
branches,  and  the  near  accordance  of  the  dialects  composing 
them.  And,  were  either  or  both  of  these  possible  explana- 
tions of  the  discordances  of  the  Scythian  tongues  proved 
true,  they  would. by  no  means  settle  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  unity  of  the  family  ;  they  would  simply  forbid  us  to 
maintain  too  dogmatically  that  the  tongues  were  not  and  could 
not  be  related  as  members  of  one  family ;  before  consenting 
positively  to  regard  them  as  thus  related,  we  should  stiU  be 
entitled  to  demand  tangible  evidences ;  if  not  correspond- 
ences of  material,  then  at  least  definite  and  distinctive  cor- 
respondences of  form.  And,  as  already  intimated,  a  mor- 
phological resemblance  is  the  ground  on  which  the  claim 
of  Scythian  unity  ia  chiefly  founded;  their  fundamental 
common  characteristic  is  that  they  follow  what  ia  styled  an 
agglutmatitie  typo  of  structure.  That  is  to  say,  the  elements 
out  of  which  their  words  are  formed  are  loosely  put  together, 
instead  of  being  closely  compacted,  or  fused  into    »a  ;  thej 
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are  aggregated,  rather  than  integrated  ;  tlie  rojt  or  tteme  ia 
held  apart  from  the  afBsea,  and  these  from  one  another,  with 
a  distinct  apprehensioii  of  their  separate  individuality.  As 
Professor  MiUler  well  espreases  it,  while  Indo-European 
language,  in  putting  two  roots  together  to  compose  a  form, 
sinks  the  individuality  of  both,  the  Scythian  siulis  that  oi 
but  one,  the  suffix.  The  procesa  is  not,  in  its  first  stages, 
diverse  in  the  two  famOies,  since  every  Indo-European  form 
began  with  being  a  mere  collocation,  and,  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  cases,  tho  root  maintains  to  the  end  its  integrity  of 
form  and  meaning:  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather 
than  of  kind ;  of  the  esiension  and  efl'ect,  rather  than  the 
essential  nature,  of  a  mode  of  formation :  and  vet,  it  ia  a, 
palpable  and  an  important  difference,  when  we  "compare  the 
general  structure  of  two  languages,  one  out  of  each  family. 

The  simple  poaaesaion  in  common  of  an  agglutinative  cha- 
racter, aa  thua  defined,  would  certainly  be  a  very  insufficient 
indication  of  the  common  parentage  of  the  Scythian  tongues  ; 
mere  abaence  of  inflection  would  be  a  characteristic  far  too 
general  and  indeterminate  to  prove  anything  reapecting 
them.  They  do,  however,  present  some  atriking  points  of 
^reement  in  the  style  and  manner  of  their  agglutination, 
suck  as  might  supplement  and  powerfully  aid  the  convincing 
force  of  a  body  of  material  correspondences  which  should  be 
found  wauling  in  desired  fullness.  The  moat  important  of 
these  structural  accordances  are  as  foliowa. 

In  the  Scythian  languages,  derivation  by  prefixes  is  un- 
known ;  the  radical  ayllable  always  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
word,  followed  by  the  formative  elements.  The  root,  too,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  receive  the  accretion  of  auffises, 
itself  remains  pure  and  unchanged,  neither  fused  with  them, 
nor  euphonioally  affected  by  them :  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  Its  derivatives,  it  has  one  unvarying  and  easily  re- 
cognized form.  It  would  appear,  however,  on  theore*;ica[ 
grounds,  that  this  fundamental  characteristic,  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Scythian  roots,  must  be  admitted  with  some 
grains  of  allowance  ;  since,  if  root  bo  kept  absolutely  sepa- 
rate from  ending,  and  changelesa,  we  should,  on  the  one 
band,  look  for  a  much  cloaer  coincidence  of  roots  than  we 
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vowels,  comes  dede-lrr-rn-dm,  '  from  their  grandfatLers  ; 
al,  'to  take,'  makes  alntak,  alma,  alajak,  ftliile  geo,  'to  lt.ve,' 
makes  sevmek,  sevme,  sevejek ;  or,  in  Hungarian,  ywh-asz-nak 
means  '  to  the  shepherd,'  hut  hert-esi-nek,  '  to  the  gardener.' 
This  is  usually  called  the  "law  of  harmonic  sequence  o( 
TOwels  :  "  it  takes  somewhat  different  forms  in  the  different 
branches,  and  exhibits  niceties  and  intricacies  of  harmonic 
equipoise  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter :  it  is 
most  elaborately  developed  and  most  strictly  obeyed  in  the 
Turkish  dialects. 

One  or  two  important  genera]  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  family  are  the  natural  and  direct  results  of 
this  agqlutinatiye  method,  which  attributes  to  each  suffix  a 
distinct  form  and  office,  and  in  which  a  true  feeling  for  the 
unity  of  words  does  not  forbid  an  eacessive  accumulation  of 
separate  formative  elements  in  the  same  vocable.  In  the 
first  plawje,  varieties  and  irregularities  of  conjugation  and  de- 
clension are  almost  unknown  in  Scythian  grammar;  all 
rerhs,  all  nouns,  are  iiiflected  upon  the  same  unvarying 
model ;  every  grammatical  relation  has  its  own  sign,  by 
which  it  is  under  all  circumstances  denoted.  In  the  eecoiid 
place,  a  host  of  more  or  less  complicated  forms  are  derivable 
by  inlflctional    processes    from    one    root   or    theme      At 
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instance  w  the  word  baba-lar-wm-^n,  given  ab.jve,  which 
contains  tlie  posaeasive  vm,  signifying  '  our,'  besides  tie 
plural  ending  lar  and  the  ablative  caae-afBx  dan.  The 
Xurkisb  verba  esempHfy  tbe  same  peculiarity  in  a  laucli 
more  striking  manner :  thus,  by  appending  to  the  root  one 
or  more  than  one  of  half-a-dozen  modifying  elements,  ex- 
pressing passivity,  reflesiveness,  reciprocity,  causation,  nega- 
tion, and  impossibility,  we  may  form  an  almost  indefinite 
number  of  themes  of  conjugation,  each  possessing  the  com- 
plete scheme  of  temporal  and  modal  forms ;  examples  are, 
from  the  root  sev,  '  love '  set  Uh  dir-meh,  '  to  cause  to  love 
one  another  sev  tsh-dir  il  erne  mek,  '  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  made  to  love  one  inothcr,'  and  bo  on. 

Of  the  more  ordinary  mflectional  apparatus,  analogous 
with  that  of  the  tongues  of  our  own  femUy,  some  of  the 
Siytbian  languap,es  pcicss  an  abundant  store  :  the  Finnish 
has  a  re^jUlar  scheme  of  fittccn  cases  for  its  nouns ;  the 
Hungarnn  one  of  more  than  twenty.  Their  plurals  are 
formed  by  a  separate  plurahzmg  auffis  (in  Turkish,  ler  or 
lar  10  seen  abo\e)  to  which  then  the  same  ease-endings  are 
addel  as  to  the  simple  theme  m  the  singular.  Ko  dis- 
tinction of  grammatical  gender  is  marked.  Verbal  forms  are 
pi-oduLod  as  with  ua  by  personal  endings,  of  pronominal 
origin  These  are  of  two  kindp  personal  and  possessive, 
and  are  appended  reapertively  to  conjugational  themes  having 
a  partnipal  and  an  infinite  il  significance,  to  names  of  the 
actor  and  of  the  action  Thus  from  Turkish  dog-mak, 
•to  strike  through  the  present  participle  dogur,  '  striking,' 
comes  the  present  dogur  urn  '  Btriking-I,'  i.e.,  '  I  strike ; ' 
the  preterit  is  doqd  urn  '  ait-of  striking-mine,'  i.e.,  'I  have 
struck  ; '  tho  third  person  is  the  simple  theme,  without  sufEi, 
as  dogur,  '  he  strikes,'  dogdi,  'he  has  struck ; '  and  the  addi- 
tion to  these  of  the  common  plural  sufSs  of  declension 
makes  tho  third  persona  plural,  dogur-lar,  'they  strike,' 
i%rfi-fcr,' they  have  struck' — literally,  'strikers,'  'strikings.' 
Soi'b  verbal  forms  are,  then,  essentially  nouns,  taken  in  a 
predicative  sense ;  the  radical  idea  has  been  made  a  noun  of, 
in  order  to  be  empioyed  aa  a  verb ;  and  so  much  of  the 
nominal  form  and  character  still  cleaves  to  them,  that  it  musi 
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be  conceded  that  tho  Scythian  tongues  have  not  clearly 
apprehended  and  fully  worked  out  the  distinction  of  these 
two  fundamental  parts  of  epeech.  Their  coDJugation,  how- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  is  rich  in  temporal  and  modal  distinctions. 
The  root  appears  in  its  naked  form  as  second  person  singular 
imnerative. 

Connectives  and  relational  words  are  nearly  unknown  in 
the  languages  of  tiis  family.  Whore  we  sho'uld  employ  a 
clause,  they  set  a  case-form  of  a  noun  :  for  esample,  "while 
we  were  going"  is  rendered  in  Turkish  by  ffit-di^-ititiz-de, 
'in  our  act  of  going  (wonting).'  By  means  of  gerundives 
and  poasessives,  the  different  members  of  a  period  are  twined 
together  into  a  single  intricate  or  lumbering  statement, 
having  the  principal  verb  regularly  at  the  end,  and  tho  deter- 
mining word  followed  by  the  determined,  often  producing  an 
inverted  construction  which  seems  very  strange  to  our  appre- 


It  must  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  different  branches 
of  this  family  are  not  a  little  discordant  as  regards  the  degree 
of  their  agglutinative  development.  The  TJgrian  dialects, 
especially  the  Hungarian  and  Finnish,  are  the  highest  in 
rank,  being  almost  entitled  to  be  reckoned  as  inflective. 
The  eastern  branches,  the  Mongolian  and  Tungusian,  are  in 
every  way  poorer  and  scantier,  and  the  iManchu  even  verges 
upon  monosyllabic  stiffness,  not  having,  for  esample,  so  much 
as  a  distinction  of  number  and  person  in  its  predicative  or 
verbally  employed  words.  The  Turkish,  iu  rank  as  in 
geographical  position,  holds  a  middle  place. 

Whether  the  morptologica]  correspondences  thus  set 
forth,  along  with  otiers  less  conapicuons,  whick  have  been 
found  to  esist  between  Ugrian,  Samoyed,  Turkish,  Mongol, 
and  Tungusic  languages,  are  of  themBelves  suiBcient  to  prove 
these  languages  genetically  allied,  branches  of  one  original 
stock,  may  be  regarded  as  still  an  open  question.  A  wider 
induction,  a  more  thorough  grasp  and  comprehension  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  all  human  speech,  is  prob- 
ably needed  ere  linguistic  science  shall  be  justified  in 
pronouncing  a  confident  decision  of  a  question  so  recondite 
Whether,  again,  coincidences  in  the  actual  material  of  tba 
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same  fconguea  tave  been  brought  out  in  BufScient  number,  ol 
of  a  sufficiently  unequivocal  character,  to  constitute,  along 
with  these  correspondencea  of  form,  such  an  argument  in 
favour  of  tho  unity  of  the  family  aa  may  be  deemed  satis- 
factory  and  accepted,  ia  also  a  matter  for  doubt.  It  ia  safest 
to  regard  the  claasification  at  preaent  as  a  provisional  one, 
and  to  leave  to  future  researehea  its  establishment  or  ita 
overthrow.  The  separate  investigation  and  mutual  eom- 
pariaon  of  many  of  the  dialects  ia  as  yet  only  very  imper- 
fectly made,  or  even  hardly  commenced ;  farther  and  more 
penetrating  study  may  strengthen  and  render  indissoluble  the 
tie  that  ia  already  claimed  to  bind  t<*g^ther  the  eastern  and 
western  branches ;  but  it  may  also  sher  kheir  connection  to 
be  merely  imaginary. 
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fii^     n    of     anoTi      s  Tuninwn 

N     !■  ea       n  A   a  M  no  y  abn 

tongiea  h  e  Fa  her  Ind  an  T  b  tao  etc  Ma  aj  P  yneaiMi 
and  Me  an  an  am  ^  Egjp  an  an<mag  and  8  a  «o  ed  k  n 
dred  Ham  t  any  Lb  guftfeee  of  ou  h  n  and  c  a  ra  Al  ca. 
Languages  of  Amer  a  i  oh  em  of  <3  a  on  o  Am  um  races 
iBoiated  toDgucB     Basque  Caucas   n 

In  the  last  lecture  we  befan  a  u  f j  of  the  "eneral 
dividing  1  nea  of  h  man  spee  li  an  en  unerat  ou  and  des  r  p 
tion  of  thu  fjm  1  es  nto  whi  h  bngu  st  c  se  ence  has  com 
bined  the  languages  th  a  tdp  bro  ght  under  her  noti  e  We 
bad  ti  ne  bowe  er  to  exa  ne  1  ut  tw  of  these  fam  1  es 
comprehend  ng  the  to  gues  of  the  t  o  g  eat  h  te  racea 
which  b^ve  taSen  or  a  e  tak  ng  after  o  r  o  the  n  st 
conspic  o  8  parts  n  the  b  story  ot  mank  ud  tl  e  w  ere  ou 
the  one  land  tie  Sen  a  1  tt  e     ro  p  ot  closely    elated 

dialects  n  the  noutb  weste  n  orner  of  As  a  ount  n^  as  ts 
principa  members  the  He!  ew  Arab  and  Syr  a  ind  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  Scythian,  an  immense  aggregation  of 
greatly  varying  forms  of  speech,  occupying  with  its  five 
principal  bracchca— the  Ugrian,  Samoyedic,  Turkish,  Mon- 
golian, and  Tungusie — a  very  large,  but,  in  part,  a  not  very 
valimble,  portion  of  the  combined  continent  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  We  have  now  to  complete  our  work  by  passing  in 
cursory  review  the  remaining  families.  The  task  may  be 
found,  as  I  cannot  help  fearing,  a  somewhat  tedious  one — 
consisting,  as  it  must  do,  to  uo  small  extent,  in  going  over  a 
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catalogue  of  untEown  or  unfamiliar  namea,  belonging  to 
races  and  tongues  tliat  stand  far  off  from  our  interests ;  but, 
if  its  result  shaU.  be  to  give  us  a  compreliensive  view  of  the 
p-and  outlines,  geographical  and  structural,  of  human  speech, 
our  hour  wiU  not  have  been  spent  unprofitably. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  outset  that  the  beat 
classification  of  human  languages  now  attainable  is  neither 
exhaustive,  nor  equally  certain  and  rehable  in  aU  its  parts. 
While  nearly  the  whole  field  has  been  explored,  it  has  not 
been  explored  everywhere  with  equal  minuteness  and  care, 
nor  by  equally  trustworthy  investigators.  In  language,  as  in 
geography,  there  are  few  extensive  regions  which  need  any 
longer  be  marked  "unknown;"  yet  there  are  many  of 
which  only  the  most  general  features  have  been  determined ; 
and  that,  perhaps,  iu  part  by  inference,  in  part  upon  inform- 
ation which  may  turn  out  incorrect.  It  may  he  said  in 
general  that,  where  travellers'  reports,  or  mere  vocabularies, 
have  alone  been  accessible  as  the  ground  of  classification,  the 
results  reached  are  of  superficial  character  and  provisional 
value.  No  family  of  languages  can  have  either  its  internal 
or  its  external  relations  well  established,  until  its  materia 
has  been  submitted  to  analysis,  the  genesis  and  mode  of  con- 
struction of  its  forma  tra<;ed  out,  and  its  laws  of  phonetic 
change  deduced  from  an  examination  and  comparison  of  all 
the  accessible  phenomena— -until,  in  short,  its  vital  processes 
are  comprehended,  in  their  past  history  and  their  present 
workings.  To  accomplish  this  for  all  existing  and  recorded 
human  speech  will  be  a  slow  and  laborious  task ;  and,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  must  expect  that  the  limits  of  families 
will  be  more  or  loss  altered,  that  languages  now  separated  will 
come  to  be  classed  together,  and  even  that  some  of  those  now 
connected  wiU  be  sundered.  It  is  not  alone  true  that  pene- 
trating study  often  brings  to  light  resemblaices  between  two 
languages  which  escape  a  superficial  examination  ;  it  also 
sometimes  showathe  illusiveness  of  others  which  at  firstsight 
appeared  to  be  valid  evidences  of  relationship.  In  a,  pre- 
liminary comparison,  chance  coincidences  are  liable  to  be 
overvalued.  Moreover,  the  first  tentative  groupings  are 
nont  'b)  he  made  by  the  more  sanguine  and  enterprising  claag 
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of  ptilologista.  The  "personal  equation,"  as  tlie  astro* 
nomera  call  it,  the  allowance  for  difference  of  temperament, 
endowment,  and  skill,  has  to  be  applied,  certainly  not  leea 
rigorously,  in  estimating  the  observations  and  deductions  of 
linguistic  acKolaxs  than  those  of  the  labourers  in  other 
BCJenccs,  There  ia,  on  the  one  hand,  the  class  of  facile  and 
BjiticipatiYe  investigators,  whose  minda  are  most  impresaed 
by  apparent  resemblances ;  who  delight  in  construction,  in 
eatablishing  connection  a,  iu  grouping  together  extensive 
claesea,  in  forming  grand  and  striking  hypotheses ;  who  are 
never  willing  to  say  "  I  do  not  know  : "  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  ia  the  claaa  of  less  ardent  and  more  phlegmatic 
students,  who  look  beneath  aupcrficial  reaemblances  to  pro- 
founder  differences ;  who  call  always  for  more  proof;  who 
are  ever  ready  to  confess  ignorance,  and  to  hold  their  judg- 
ment in  suspense ;  who  refuse  their  assent  to  engaging 
theories,  allowing  it  to  be  wrung  from  them  only  by  cogent 
and  convincing  evidence.  Each  clasa  has  its  advantagea : 
the  one  furnishea  the  better  explorers,  the  other  the  sounder 
critics  ;  the  one  is  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  popular, 
the  other  is  the  safer  and  the  more  strictly  scientific. 

A  notable  exemplification  of  this  temperamental  difference 
of  authorities  is  furnished  us  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
families  of  which  we  have  already  treated.  We  saw  reason, 
in  the  last  lecture,  to  regard  with  some  doubt  the  genetic 
relationship  claimed  to  exist  between  the  five  great  branchea 
of  the  Scythian  family,  as  being  founded  too  little  on  actual 
correspondence  of  linguistic  materials  demonstrably  derived 
from  a  eommon  source,  and  too  much  on  mere  analogies  of 
linguistic  structure — analogies,  too,  which  were  able  to  con- 
sist with  such  important  differences  as  separate  the  jejune 
dialect  of  the  Manchus  from  the  rich  and  almost  inflective 
languages  of  the  Pinns  and  Hungarians.  We  could  not 
pronounce  it  certain  that  the  family  wiU  be  able  to  maintain 
its  integrity  in  the  light  of  a  more  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive investigation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  unable 
to  deny  that  it  may  succeed  in  doing  so;  and  fartlier,  it 
IB  altogether  porasiblo  that  recognisable  evidences  of  ultimate 
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connection  with  the  family  may  be  found  among  other  Asi- 
atic  tongues,  as  yet  unclassed.  Now  some  linguistic  scholars, 
of  no  little  note  and  authority,  have  ventured  to  give  to 
these  posaihilities  the  value  of  estahlished  and  unquestion- 
able facts.  They  have  set  up  an  enormoua  family,  which  they 
have  styled  the  "  Turanian ; "  they  have  allotted  to  it  the 
agglutinative  structure  as  its  distinctive  characteristic,  and 
have  made  it  include  nearly  all  known  tonguea  save  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic,  not  in  Asia  alone,  but  through  the 
oceanic  islanda  and  over  the  continent  of  America.  Such 
sweeping  and  wholesale  conglomeration  (for  we  can  hardly 
call  it  classification),  at  the  present  stage  of  progress  of  lin- 
jfuiatic  research,  is  wholly  imscientific,  and  of  no  authority 
or  value.  It  represents  only  a  want  of  detaOed  knowlei^e, 
and  a  readiness  to  give  way  to  loose  and  unscrupulous  theoriz- 
ing, on  the  part  of  its  authors,  who  are,  at  the  very  host, 
anticipators  of  the  result  of  scientific  inquiry  —  who  are 
even  already  proved  in  part  its  contradictors  :  for  it  is  long 
since  shown  that  many  of  the  alleged  "  Turanian  "  dialects 
are  hardly  less  fundamentally  different  in  their  structure 
from  the  typical  languages  of  the  lamily  than  is  the  Greek 
or  the  Hebrew.  That  the  inventors  of  the  name  Turanian 
have  associated  it  with  such  a  baseless  classification  is  suffi- 
cient reason  why  it  should  he  strictly  rejected  from  the 
terminology  of  Knguistic  science.  Nor  has  it  in  virtue  of 
its  derivation  any  peculiar  claim  to  our  acceptance.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  Persian  or 
Iranian  race,  as  represented  to  us  chiefly  by  the  Shah- 
Kanieh,  or  '  Book  of  Kings,'  of  Eirdusi.  There  Irej  and 
Tur  are  two  of  the  three  brothers  from  whom  spring  the 
races  of  mankind ;  and  the  tribes  of  Iraxi  and  Turan,  their 
descendants — namely,  the  native  Persians  and  their  neigh- 
bours upon  the  north-east,  probably  of  Turkish  kindred — 
are  represented  as  engaged  in  incessant  warfare  upon  the 
frontier  of  their  respective  territory.  Why  we  should  adopt 
a  term  so  local  in  its  original  application,  out  of  a  cycle  ol 
legends  with  which  so  few  of  us  are  familiar,  as  the  name  oi 
a  race  which  is  claimed  to  extend  from  the  north-western 
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border  of  Europe  eastward  aeroaB  continent  and  ocean,  widan. 
ing  as  it  goes,  till  it  spreads  along  tJie  whole  western  Atlan- 
tic shore,  cannot  easUy  be  made  to  appear. 

Ttere  are  especiaUy  two  groups  of  Asiatic  languages, 
which  have  been  confidently  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  to  belong  to  the  Scythian  family.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  that  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  commonly  caUed  the  Tamnlian  or  Dravidiau 
group  or  family.  We  have  ab-eady  seen  (in  the  fifth  and 
Bixth  lectures)  that  the  Sanskrit  speaking  tribes,  of  Indo- 
Euiopeon  race,  forced  their  way  into  India  through  the 
passes  on  its  north-western  frontier,  almost  within  the  his- 
toric period ;  and  that  they  there  took  esclnsive  possession 
only  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  including  espe- 
cially  the  vast  plains  and  valleys  of  Hindustan  proper,  with 
a  tract  of  the  sea-coast  stretching  southward  on  either  hand ; 
dispossessing  so  far,  by  reduction  to  servitude  or  by  expul- 
sion, the  more  aboriginal  inhabitants,  but  leaving  to  their 
former  owners  the  hilly  and  elevated  southern  region,  the 
Dekhan,  as  well  as  the  yet  less  accessible  heights  and  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya  chain  in  the  north.  Throughout  nearly  the 
whole  Dekhan,  these  older  races  still  form  the  predominant 
population,  and  speak  and  write  their  own  languages.  Chief 
among  the  hitter  are  the  Tamil,  occupying  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  along  with  most  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon;  the  Telinga  or  Telugu,  spoken  over  a  yet  more 
extensive  region  lying  north  of  this ;  the  Canarese,  extendi 
ing  from  the  interior  border  of  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  west- 
ward almost  to  the  coast ;  the  Malayalam  or  Malabar,  cover- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  the  south-western  coast,  from  Cape 
Comorin  northwards;  and  the  Tulu,  filling  a  still  more 
restricted  area  to  the  north  of  the  Malayalam.  All  these 
are  cultivated  tongues,  and  possess  written  literatures,  of 
greater  or  less  extent  and  antiquity ;  that  of  the  TamQ  ia 
the  most  important  and  the  oldest,  parts  of  it  appearing  to 
date  back  as  far  as  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  our 
era ;  nothing  in  Telugu  is  earlier  than  the  twelfth.  The 
Dravidian  races,  however,  have  derived  their  religion,  theii 
polity,  and  their  culture,  from  the  superior  race  to  the  north 
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of  ttem,  the  Hindus  ;  their  alpiabets  are  of  Eindu  descent ; 
tlieir  philosnpliical  and  ecientific  terms  are  bon-owed  from 
the  cicli  stores  of  the  Sanskrit ;  their  literary  worka  are  in 
no  small  part  translations  or  imitations  of  Sanskrit  authors. 
There  are  other  trihea  in  the  peninsula,  of  less  numbers  and 
importance,  wholly  uncuItiTated,  and  in  part  of  savage  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life.  Some  of  these — as  the  Tudas  of  the 
Niiagiri  hills,  the  Kotaa  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
the  wild  Gouds  and  Khonds  of  the  hilly  country  of  Gond- 
wana — are  proved  by  their  language  to  be  akin  with  the 
Dravidian  peoples ;  *  others — aa  the  Kola,  Suras,  and  Santals 
' — appear  to  be  of  entirely  diverse  race  and  speech ;  relics, 
perhaps,  of  a  yet  more  ancient  Indian  population,  which 
occupied  the  soil  before  the  incursion  of  the  Dravidiana,  and 
was  driven  out  by  these,  as  they,  in  their  turn,  by  the  Indo- 
Europeana,  Once  more,  outside  the  borders  of  India 
proper,  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Beluchistan  (the 
ancient  Gedrosia),  there  is  found  a  people,  the  BrahuJs, 
whose  tongue,  though  filled  with  words  of  Hindu  origin,  is 
clftimed  to  exhibit  unec[uivocal  traces  of  a  Dravidian  haaia. 

The  Dravidian  languages  are  not  only,  hke  the  Scythian, 
of  a  generally  agglutinate  character,  but  their  style  of  ag- 
glutinative structure  is  sufQciently  accordant  with  that  <^( 
the  Scythian  tongues  to  permit  of  their  being  ranked  in 
the  same  family,  provided  that  material  evidence  of  the 
relationship,  of  a  sufficiently  distinct  and  unequivocal  char- 
acter, shall  also  be  discovered.  Tiiat  such  has  been  already 
found  out  and  aet  forth,  is  not  to  be  believed.  The  investi- 
gation has  not  yet  been  undertaken  by  any  scholar  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  languages  of  both  famUies,  nor  baa 
the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Scythian  dialects  reached 
results  which  can  be  applied  in  conducting  it  and  in  arriving 
at  a  determinate  decision.  That  an  outlying  branch  of  the 
Scythian  race  once  stretched  down  through  western  and 
southern  Iran  into  the  Indian  peninaula  is  at  present  only  an. 
(ittractive  and  plausible  theory,  which  may  yet  be  eatabhshed 

•  ThiB  is  the  opinion  of  Caldwell,  from  whose  eiccUent  Comparatiri 
Graniinar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages  (London,  1856)  ate  mainlj  derived 
t)te  materiabi  for  tliis  account  of  the  family. 
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by  eomparison  of  languagea,  when  this  comparison  stall  have 
heen  made  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  suHicient  caution. 

The  other  group  referred  to,  as  having  been  sometimes 
claimed  to  exhibit  traces  of  relationship  with  the  Scythian 
family,  is  composed  of  the  languages  which  occupy  the 
peninsulas  and  islands  of  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  Their  character  and  relations  con- 
stitute a  very  obscure  and  difficult  problem  in  linguistic 
ethnology  :  whether  they  make  up  a  group  in  any  other  than 
a  geographical  sense,  whether  they  are  not  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent tongues,  is  at  present  esceedingly  doubtful.  Their 
linguietic  tie,  if  there  be  one,  is  yet  to  be  established. 

By  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  member  of  the 
group  is  the  Japanese.  It  is  wholly  confined  to  the  islands 
forming  tbe  empire  of  Japan  (and  into  the  northernmost  of 
these,  Teseo,  it  is  a  recent  intrusion  ;  the  chief  population 
of  the  island  is  Kurilian),  andhasno  representatives  or  near 
kindred  upon  the  main-land.  So  lively  attention  has  heen 
directed  to  it  of  late,  smco  the  re-opening  of  the  empire  to 
Europeans — its  grammars,  dictionaries,  conversation-books, 
and  the  like,  are  multiplying  so  rapidly  in  European  lan- 
guages, and  are  leading  to  so  much  discussion  of  its  linguistic 
cliaracter,  that  we  may  hope  to  see  its  position  ere  long 
definitely  established-  It  has  recently  been  repeatedly  and 
confidently  asserted  to  be  "  of  the  Turanian  family  ;  "  but 
this  is  a  phrase  of  so  wholly  dubious  meaning  that  wo  cannot 
tell  what  it  is  worth  :  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  our  judg- 
ments suspended  until  the  general  relations  of  the  north- 
eastern Asiatic  languages  are  better  settled.  The  language 
ia  polysyllabic  and  agglutinative  in  character,  possessing 
some  of  the  features  of  construction  which  also  characterize 
the  Scythian  tongues.  It  is  of  a  simple  phonetic  structure 
(its  syllables  being  almost  always  composed  of  a  single  con- 
sonant with  following  vowel),  and  fluent  and  easy  of  utter- 
ance. Besides  the  ordinary  spoken  dialect,  there  is  another, 
older  and  more  primitive,  used  as  the  medium  of  certain 
styles  of  composition :  it  is  called  the  Tamato.  Much,  too, 
of  the  learned  literature  of  the  Japanese  is  written  in 
Chinese.     Their  culture  and  letters  come  from  Cinna,  being 
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introduced,  it  is  believed,  in  the-tliird  century  of  our  era: 
the  aniiale  of  the  empire,  however,  claim  to  go  bact  to  a 
much  higlier  antiquity,  even  to  a,  time  some  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  vraa  unfortunate  for  an  inflected  tongue  like  the 
Japanese  to  he  obliged  to  resort  to  China  for  an  alphabet ; 
and  although  a  thoroughly  practical  and  convenient  set  of 
characters,  of  syllabic  value,  easy  to  write  and  to  read,  was 
at  one  tiine  devised,  being  made  out  of  parts  of  Chinese 
ideographs,  it  is  of  Yery  restricted  use ;  and  the  mode  of 
■writing  generally  employed  for  literary  texts  is  one  of  the 
most  detestable  in  ttie  world,  and  the  greatest  existing  ob- 
stacle to  the  acquirement  of  the  language. 

The  dialect  of  the  Loo-Choo  ishinds  is  nearly  akin  with  the 

Tho  peninsula  of  Corea,  lying  in  close  proximity  to 
the  empire  of  Japan,  is  occupied  hy  a  language  between 
which  and  the  Japanese,  though  they  aro  not  so  dissimilar  in 
Btnicture  that  they  might  not  be  members  of  one  family,  no 
material  evidences  of  relationship  have  been  traced  and 
pointed  out.  The  Corean  also  possesses  some  literary  culti- 
vation, derived  from  China  ;  but  of  both  language  and  liter- 
ature only  the  scantiest  knowledge  has  reached  the  AVest. 

Along  the  coast  of  Asia  north  of  Corea,  and  also  upon  the 
island  of  Saghalien  or  Karafto,  and  through  the  KurUe  chain 
of  glands,  which  stretch  from  Tesso  northward  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsuhi  of  Kamchatka,  dwells  another  race, 
that  of  the  Ainos  or  Kurilians.  They  are  hairy  savages, 
who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  distinguished  by 
nobility  of  hearing  and  gentleness  of  manners.  Their  speech 
has  been  sometimes  pronounced  radically  akin  with  the 
Japanese,  but,  apparently,  without  any  sufficient  reason.  A 
few  of  their  popular  songs  have  been  written  down  by 
strangers. 

The  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  itself  belongs  to  yet  another 
wild  race,  the  Eamchadales  ;  and  to  the  north  of  these  lie  the 
nearly  related  peoples  of  the  Koriaks  and  Chukchi,  between 
whom  and  the  American  races  a  connection  has  been  bus- 
pected,  but  not  satisfactorily  proved.  The  NamoUos,  who 
occupy  tlie  ver^^  extremity  of   the  continent,  next  to  Beh" 
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ring's  straits,  are  pretty  certainly  related  with  tlie  Eakimoi 
of  the  northerE  shores  of  the  opposite  continent,  and  thui 
appear  to  be  emigranta  out  of  America  into  Asia. 

Between  the  races  we  have  mentioned  and  the  Yakuts  of 
the  Lena,  that  far  outlvmg  hrant-h  of  the  Turkish  famOy, 
finally,  live  the  Tukigiris  another  isolated  and  widely  spread 
people,  not  proved  by  then-  hnguage  to  be  akin  with  any  of 
their  neighbouiB 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  glance  at  the  intricate  and 
ill  understood  bn|,ui8tic  relatione  ot  this  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  because  our  eyes  naturally  turn  curiously  in  that 
direction,  when  we  mqturo  whence  md  how  our  own  Ameri- 
can continent  obtained  the  aboriginal  population  widch  we 
have  been  dispossessing  It  is  evident  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  upon  the  Asiatic  side  oi  the  straits  before  the 
linguistic  scholar  c-vn  be  ready  for  a  tomparison  which  shall 
show  with  what  race  of  the  Old  "World,  if  with  any,  the 
races  of  the  New  are  allied  m  speech 

The  sonth-ea>!ti.m  porbon  if  Asia  is  occupied  by  peoples 
whose  tongues  firm  together  a  sm^,le  class  or  family.  They 
fill  China  and  Farther  India,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  central  Asiatic  plateau.  The  distinctive  common 
characteristic  of  these  tongues  is  that  they  are  monosyllabic. 
Of  all  human  dialects,  they  represent  most  nearly  what,  as 
176  have  already  seen  reason  for  concluding,  was  the  primitivo 
stage  of  the  agglutinative  and  inflective  forms  of  speech  ; 
they  have  never  begun  that  fusion  of  elements  once  independ- 
ently significant  into  compound  forms  which  has  been  the 
principal  item  in  the  history  of  development  of  all  other 
tongues.  The  Chinese  words,  for  example,  are  still  to  no 
small  extent  roots,  representing  ideas  in  crude  and  undefined 
form,  and  equally  convertibie  by  use  into  noun,  verb,  or 
adverb.  Thus,  ta  contains  the  radical  idea  of  '  being  great,' 
and  may,  aa  a  substantive,  mean  '  greatness  ; '  as  an  adjective, 
'  great ; '  as  a  verb,  either  '  to  be  gz-eat,'  or  '  to  make  great, 
to  magnify  ; '  as  an  adverb,  '  greatly  : '  the  value  which  it  is 
to  have  as  actually  employed,  in  any  given  case,  is  deter, 
mined  partly  by  its  position  in  the  phrase,  and  partly  by  the 
reijuirementB  of  the  sense,  as  gathered  from  the  complex  of 
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ideaa  whicli  the  eenteoce  presents.  We  bave  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  (in  the  seventh  lecture)  ttit  somewhat 
the  same  thing  may  be  aaid  of  many  English  words ;  we 
took  love  as  an  instance  of  one  which  is  now  either  verb  or 
noun,  having  lost  by  phonetic  abbreviation  the  formative 
elements  which  once  distinguished  it  as  the  one  and  as  the 
other.  It  is  a  very  customary  thing  with  us,  too,  to  take 
s.  word  which  is  properly  oue  part  of  speech,  and  con- 
vert it  into  various  others  without  changing  ita  shape  : 
for  example,  better  is  primarily  an  adjective,  as  ia  "  a  belter 
man  than  I;"  but  we  employ  it  in  connections  which 
make  of  it  au  adverb,  aa  in  "  he  loves  party  better  than 
country  ;  "  or  a  noun,  as  when  we  speak  of  yielding  to  our 
betters,  or  getting  the  better  of  a  bad  habit ;  or,  finally,  a 
verb,  as  in  "they  better  their  condition."  Such  analogies, 
however,  do  not  explain  the  form  and  the  variety  of  applica- 
tion of  the  words  composing  tho  Chinese  and  ita  kindred 
languages.  Of  the  former  possession  of  formative  olementa 
these  words  show  no  signs,  either  phonetic  or  significant ; 
they  have  never  been  made  distinct  parts  of  speech  in  the 
sense  in  which  ours  have  been  and  are  so.  How  different 
is  the  state  of  monosyllabiam  which  precedes  inflection  from 
that  which  follows  it  in  consequence  of  the  wearing  off  of 
inflective  elements,  may  be  in  aome  measure  seen  by  com- 
paring a  Chinese  sentence  with  its  English  eq^uivalent.  The 
Chinese  runs,  as  nearly  as  we  can  represent  it,  thus  ;  "  King 
speak :  Sage !  not  far  thousand  mUo  and  come ;  also  will 
have  use  gain  me  realm,  hey  ?  "  which  means,  '  tho  king 
spoke :  0  sage !  since  thou  dost  not  count  a  thousand  miles 
far  to  come  (that  is,  hast  taken  the  pains  to  come  hither 
irom  a  great  distance),  wilt  thou  not,  too,  have  brought  some 
thing  for  the  weal  of  my  realm  ?  '  * 

"While  all  the  languages  of  the  region  we  have  described 
thus  agree  in  typo,  in  morphological  character,  they  show  a 
great  and  astonishing  diversity  of  material ;  only  scanty  cor- 
respondences of  form  and  meaning  are  found  in  their  vocabu- 
laries ;  and   hence,  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  mntual 

•  This  example  ia  taken  from  Schleicher's  Laugliagea  of  Europs  il 
B;stematic  Heview  (Bonn,  1S50),  p.  51. 
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relationatip  are  still  obscure.  But  the  structural  aecordanc* 
is  Kere,  evidently,  a  pretty  sure  eign  of  common  descent. 
If  monosyllabic  tongues  were  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
human  races,  if,  for  instance,  we  met  -with  one  group  of  them 
in  China,  another  in  Africa,  and  another  in  America,  wb 
should  have  no  right  to  infer  that  they  were  all  genetically 
related  ;  for  it  is,  beyond  all  question,  hypothetical ly  possible 
that  different  divisions  of  mankind  should  be  characterized 
by  a  kindred  inaptitude  for  linguistic  development.  When, 
however,  we  find  the  known  languages  of  this  type  clustered 
together  in  one  comer  of  a,  single  continent,  we  cannot  well 
resist  the  conviction  tliat  they  are  all  dialects  of  one  original 
tongue,  and  that  their  differences,  however  groat  these  may 
be,  are  the  reanolt  of  discordant  historic  growth. 

Infinitely  the  most  importwit  member  of  the  monosyllabic 
group  or  family  is  the  Chinese :  its  history  is  exceeded  in 
interest  by  that  of  very  few  other  known  tongues.  Its 
earliest  literary  records  (some  of  the  odes  of  the  Shi-King, 
'  Book  of  Slings  ')  claim  to  go  back  to  nearly  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  the  annals  and  traditions  of  the 
race  reach  some  centuries  farther,  so  that  Chinese  antiquity 
almost  exceeds  in  hoariness  botii  Semitic  and  Indo-European. 
China,  indeed,  in  the  primitiveness  and  persistency  of  ita 
language,  its  arts,  and  its  polity,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  exceptional  phenomena  -which  the  story  of  our  race 
presents.  It  has  maintained  substantially  the  same  speech 
and  the  same  institutions,  by  uninterrupted  transmission 
from  generation  to  generation  upon  the  same  soil,  all  the 
■way  down  to  our  own  times  from  a  period  in  the  past  at 
which  every  Indo-European  people  of  which  we  know  aught 
was  but  a  roving  tribe  of  barbarians.  Elsewhere,  change  baa 
been  the  dominating  principle ;  in  China,  permanency.  Nor 
has  this  permanency  been  quietism  and  stagnation.  China  baa 
had,  down  even  to  modem  times,  no  insignificant  share  of 
activity  and  progress,  though  always  within  certain  limits, 
and  never  of  a  radical  and  revolutionary  character.  She  baa 
been  one  of  the  very  few  great  centres  of  culture  and  en- 
lightenment which  the  world  has  known ;  and  her  culture 
has  been  not  less  original  in  its  beginnings,  and  almost  more 
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independent  of  foreign  aid  in  its  development,  than  any  other, 
She  baa  been  the  mother  of  arts,  sciences,  and  letters,  to  the 
races  on  every  side  of  her ;  and  the  world  at  large  she  haa 
affected  not  a  little,  mainly  through  the  material  products  of 
her  ingenuity  and  industry,  Kepeatedly  subjected  to  foreign 
domination,  she  has  always  vanquished  her  conquerors,  com- 
pelling them  imphcitly  to  adopt  her  civilization,  and  respect 
and  maintain  her  institutions.  That  she  now  at  last  seema 
to  have  become  in  a  measure  superannuated  and  effete,  and  to 
be  nearing  her  downfaD,  under  the  combined  pressure  of 
overcrowded  population,  a  detested  foreign  yoke  and  internal 
rebellion  against  it,  and  the  disorganizing  interference  of 
"Western  powers,  may  be  true ;  but  it  does  not  become  us  to 
regard  otherwise  than  with  compassion  the  final  decay  of 
a  culture  which,  taking  into  account  the  length  of  its  dura- 
tion and  the  number  of  individuals  affected  by  it,  has  perhapB 
spread  as  much  light  and  made  as  much  happiness  as  any 
other  that  ever  existed. 

The  representative  roan  of  China  is  Confucius,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  He  is  no  religiouB 
teacher,  but  an  ethical  and  political  philosopher.  In  him 
the  wisdom  of  the  olden  time,  the  national  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  and  duties  of  life,  found  its  highest  expression, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  authoritative  by  all  succeeding 
ages.  He  determined  how  much  of  the  ancient  literature 
should  be  saved  from  oblivion :  his  excerpts  from  it,  histori- 
ca)  and  poetical,  together  with  his  own  writings  and  the 
works  of  bis  pupils,  in  which  are  handed  down  his  own  m- 
structions  in  public  and  private  virtue,  form  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Five  King  and  the  I'our  Books,  the  national  classics, 
the  earliest  and  most  revered  portion  of  the  national  bterar 
ture.  Their  continuation  and  elaboration  have  engaged  no 
insignificant  part  of  the  literary  activity  of  following  generar 
tions.  But,  aside  from  this,  almost  every  depaitment  oi 
mental  productiveness  is  represented  in  China  by  hosts  of 
works,  ancient  and  modern  :  in  history,  in  biography,  m  geo- 
graphy and  ethnology,  in  jurisprudence,  in  the  grammar  and 
lexicography  especially  of  their  own  tongue,  in  natural  his- 
tory and  science,  in  art  and  industry,  in  the  various  branchai 
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of  bellea-Iettres,  as  poetry,  romance,  the  drama,  the  Chineso 
have  produced  in  abundance  wiiat,  tried  even  by  our  own 
standard,  is  worthy  of  high  respect  and  admiration.  No 
race,  certainly,  outside  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
famOies,  nor  many  races  even  of  those  families,  can  ehow  a 
literature  of  equal  value  with  the  CMneee. 

Not  very  much  requires  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  the 
etructure  and  history  of  a  language  so  simple — a  language 
which  might  be  said  to  have  no  grammatical  structure,  which 
possesaes  neither  inflections  nor  parts  of  speech,  and  which 
has  changed  less  in  four  thousand  years  than  meet  others  in 
four  hundred,  or  than  many  another  in  a  single  century. 
So  restricted,  in  the  first  place,  is  its  phonetical  system,  that 
its  whole  vocabulary,  in  the  general  cultivated  dialect  (which 
has  lost  the  power  of  uttering  final  mutes,  still  preserved  and 
distinctly  sounded  in  some  of  the  popular  patois),  is  com. 
posed  of  only  about  four  bundredand  fifty  different  vocables, 
combmations  of  sounds  ;  these,  however,  are  converted  into 
not  far  from  three  times  that  number  of  distinct  words  by 
means  of  the  tones  of  utterance,  which  in  Chinese,  as  in 
Home  other  languages  of  similarly  scanty  resources,  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  vocabulary,  instead  of  being 
left,  as  with  us,  to  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  elocution. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  several  words  have  a  much 
greater  range  of  signification  than  in  more  richly  endowed 
tongues ;  each  seems  to  unite  in  itself  the  offices  of  many 
distinct  words,  the  tie  of  connection  between  its  significa- 
tions being  no  longer  traceable.  Eitemal  development,  the 
formation  of  derivative  words  to  hear  the  variety  of  derived 
meanings  into  which  every  root  tends  to  branch  out,  is  here 
almost  or  quite  unknown  :  internal,  significant  development 
has  been  obliged  to  do  the  whole  work  of  linguistic  growth. 
Of  course,  then,  not  only  the  grammatical  form,  but  also  the 
radical  significance,  is  often  left  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
nection.  And  here,  again,  the  Chinese  finds  its  neaj;est 
parallel,  am.ong  infiected  tongues,  in  the  numerous  homonyms 
(words  identical  in  sound  but  difi'erent  in  meaning)  of  our 
own  English ;  for  eiample,  in  our  three  different  meel't 
{ineet,  mete,  and  meat),  and  bear't  (hear,  verb,  bear,  noun. 
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and  bare,  adjective),  B,a.Afound's  {found  from  Jtnd,  found, 
'  establish,'  and  found,  '  caat '),  and  other  the  like.  In  the 
written  liinguage,  much  of  thia  ambiguity  is  avoided,  since 
each  Chinese  character  representa  a  word  with  regard,  not  to 
ita  phonetic  form  alone,  but  to  its  meaning  also  *  —  whence 
comes  the  strange  anomaly  that  a  language  composed  of  but 
a  thousand  or  two  of  words  is  written  with  an  alphabet  coa- 
taining  tens  ef  thousands  of  different  signs.  The  literary  style 
is  tims  enabled  to  unite  with  sufScient  intelligibility  a  won- 
derful  degree  of  conciseness,  to  combine  brevity  and  precision 
to  a  degree  elsewhere  unapproached.  The  spoken  langu^e  is 
much  more  wordy,  using,  to  secure  the  mutual  underatamding 
of  speaker  and  hearer,  various  devices,  which  here  and  there 
approach  very  near  to  agglutination,  although  they  always 
stop  short  of  it.  To  no  small  extent,  the  Chinese  is  in  prac- 
tied  use  a  language  of  groups  of  monosyllabic  roots  rather 
than  of  isolated  monosyllables:  a  host  of  conceptions  wiiich 
we  signify  by  single  words,  it  denotes  by  a  collocation  of 
■everal  words  ;  thus,  '  virtue  '  ia  represented  by  four  cardinal 
virtues,  faith-pieti/4emperance-Justice  ;  '  parent '  by  father- 
mother  ;  exceedingly  often,  two  nearly  synonymous  words  are 
put  together  to  express  their  common  meaning,  like  way^afk, 
for  'way '  (such  a  collocation  being  mainly  a  device  for  suggest 
ing  to  the  mind  the  one  signification  in  which  two  words,  each 
of  vaMous  meaning,  agree  with  one  another) ;  very  often,  again, 
a  "  classifier,"  or  word  denoting  the  class  in  which  a  voca- 
ble is  used,  is  appended  to  it,  as  when  we  say  maple-tree, 
whale-^sh,  for  maple  and  whale  (many  of  these  classifiers  are 
of  very  peculiar  sense  and  application)  ;  certain  words, 
further,  are  virtual  signs  of  parts  of  speech,  as  those  meaning 
'  get,'  '  come,'  '  go,'  added  to  verbs  ;  '  phwse,'  making  nouna 
from  verbs  and  adjectives ;  a  relative  particle,  pointing  out 
the  attributive  relation;  objective  particles,  indicating 
an  instrumental,  locative,  dative  case  ;  plnralizing  words, 
meaning  originally  '  number,  crowd,  heap  ; '  a  diminutive 
sign,  the  word  for  '  child ; '  and  so  on.  There  has  been 
here  not  a  little  of  that  attenuation  and  integration  of 
•  See  the  twelfth  lecture,  where  this  peculiarity  of  tlie  Cbineae  mode  cd 
Vriting  wiU  be  more  fuUy  eiplaiaed. 
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meaning  liy  wHeh  in  our  own  language  we  have  formed 
BO  many  relational  words  and  phrases  ;  but  there  ifi  no 
fusion,  no  close  combination,  even,  of  elementa  ;  these  are 
Bimply  placed  aide  by  side,  without  losing  their  separate  in- 
dividualHy.  There  is  no  reason  assignable  why  a,  truly  ag- 
glutinative stage  might  not  possibly  grow  out  of  a  condition 
of  things  like  this ;  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that,  in  certain 
of  the  popular  dialects  (which  differ  notably  from  the  kwan- 
hura,  the  common  dialect  of  the  lettered  classes),  agglutina- 
tion, to  a  limited  estent,  is  actually  reaehed. 

While  thus  the  Chinese  is,  in  certain  respects  of  funda- 
mental importance,  the  most  rudimentary  and  scanty  of  all 
known  languages,  the  one  least  fitted  to  become  a  satisfactory 
means  of  expression  of  human  thought,  it  is  not  without  its 
compensations.  The  power  which  the  human  mind  has  over 
its  instruments,  and  independent  of  their  imperfections,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  form  of  speech, 
which  baa  successfully  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  culti- 
vated, reflecting,  studious,  and  ingenious  people  throughout  a, 
career  of  unequalled  duration  ;  which  has  been  put  to  far 
higher  and  more  varied  uses  than  most  of  the  multitude  of 
highly  orgajtised  dialects  spoken  among  men — dialects  rich 
in  flexibility,  adaptiveness,  and  power  of  expansion,  but  poor 
in  the  mental  poverty  and  weakness  of  those  who  should 
wield  them.  In  the  domain  of  language,  as  in  some  depart- 
ments of  art  and  industry,  no  race  has  been  comparable  with 
the  Chinese  for  capacity  to  accomplish  wonderful  things  with 
rude  and  uncouth  instruments. 

The  principal  nations  of  Farther  India  are  the  Annamese 
or  Co  chin. Chinese,  the  Siamese,  and  the  Burmese ;  tribes  of 
inferior  numbers,  civilization,  and  importance  are  the  Kwanto, 
Cambodians,  Poguana,  Earens,  and  others.  Annamese  cul- 
ture is  of  Chinese  origin;  the  racoa  of  Siam  and  Burmah 
emerge  from  obscurity  as  they  receive  knowledge,  letters, 
and  religion  (Buddhism)  together  from  India.  Their  lan- 
guages are,  like  the  Chinese,  monosyllabic  and  isolating;  but 
they  are  as  much  inferior  to  that  tongue  in  distinctness  of 
constructioi;.  and  precisian  of  expression  as  the  people  that 
Bpeak  them  have  shown  themseivea  to  be  inferior  to  thti 
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BhiWUrt.  o!  CkiB.  in  mental  .ctmty  »nd  t»oh.  Of  md^. 
„ti,e  wd.,  .ntatitntoB  for  ft.  fomato.  element,  of  more 
KgMj  developed  k.guaee,,  the,  m.ke  an  extended  urn 
Suck  miiliar,  and  limitine  words  »-o  m  S.amo.e  »1«,=  V«t 
before  •  in  Buime.e  alwaj.  after,  fte  prmeipal  root. 

Ctle  .™e   general  eta  of  tongue,,  yet  w*  .»ndry 

TOiation.  of  tjpe,  even  .omotime.  appearing  to  ever.tep  -M 

boundary  .tieh  divide,  more  collocation  from  actnal  .^£n- 

LatioZt  element,,  are  deemed  to  Wong  *?»  ««»f '»* 

nnmoron.  and  not  1=»  ai.cord.nit  dm  ect.  wh.oli  crowd  ft. 

Lnntain  vaEej.  on  boft  aide,  of  tie  great  ra^go  of  the 

nralaja.,  and'th.t  part  of  the  platean  of  "nt-/  A™  ^M  h 

lies  next  nortt  of  the  range.     The  lingni.t.c  .Indent  i.lo.t, 

as  yet,  in  the  infinity  of  detail.  p.e«,nted  by  the.,  dialect 

aIId^.  unable  to  ck.ify  them  .atirfact.nl,.    ."o-t  of  then 

are  known  only    by    partial  vocabularies   l»t.    of   ivorf. 

rthored  by  .nt.rp,'-ing  eoneelor,,.  no  penetrating  inv»*- 

Lion  and  clear  expo.ition  of  their  rtructure  and  biw.   of 

Swth  having  yet  been  m«l6.     It  were  u..le«  to  detail 

forrlhe  mime.  of  the  wild  tiibe.  to  which  the,  belo^  » 

..t  forth  the  grouping,  which  have  'e™  provmorrfl, jteh^ 

fched  among  ftem.     The  onl,  one  which  pos!e..e.  an,  nu- 

toricdriiSrar,  importanc.  i.  the  Tibetui.     Tibet  wa.  one 

of  tt     a^l,  c^nquoL  of  Buddhi.m,  and  l"  le»| '»^« 

chief  centre  of  that  religion.     It  ha.  an  imm.n.e  Buddtait 

Seratu..    in  groat  part  traD.latei  from  the  San.krit,  and 

"ri  tS  a  ch^te'r  derived  from  that  in  which  the  S-i- 

■     ISt    ,  written.     Though  .tri.tly  a  mo.o.ylbibic   tome. 

the  Tibetan  ohihite  .om.  very  peculiar  and  problem.ted 

featu,..-in  it.  written  but  no,  unpro.omiced  pro««».  «>4 

a  kind  of  inlective  intemal  change  appeanng  m  many  oi  rt. 

™a^,hich  a»i  a  .ubjoct  of  much  eontrover.y  among 


'"^^t.'^^t^  fi.mil,.  the  Mal.yI.olyne.ia.. 
Oclic,  w.  .hall  uot  need  to  delay  long.  Tho.o  who  .p. 
it.  dialect.  «11  nearly  aH  the  i.land.  from  the  coa.t.  of  A»a 
*ift™d  and  e..tw.rd,  from  Madagascar  to  the  Sandwich 
.  Am..5  tl...,  E.V.  N.  I,™  ..d  Jli.  B.  K.  H.aB»a  l«v.  ..^...llj 
distiaguislied  themselves. 
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group  and  Easter  laland,  from  New  Zealand  to  Formosa. 
A  few  of  those  wliich  ai-e  found  nearest  to  Farther  India 
possess  alphabets  and  scanty  literatures,  coming  chiefly  from 
tie  introduction  among  them  of  religion  and  culture  from 
India;  but  the  Malay  has  adopted  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
Considering  how  widely  they  are  scattered,  there  preraila 
among  these  languages  a  notable  degree  of  correspondence 
of  material  as  well  as  of  structure,  and  their  coherence  as  a 
family  is  unquestionable ;  but  the  work  of  marking  out 
subordinate  groups,  and  determining  degrees  of  relationship, 
is  as  yet  but  partially  accomplished  for  them.  Missionaries, 
American  and  English,  have  played  and  are  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  laying  them  open  to  knowledge,  as  well  as 
in  introducing  knowledge  among  those  who  speak  them. 

The  Polynesian  languages,  especially  those  of  the  eastern 
division,  are  of  simpler  phonetic  form  than  any  others  spoken 
by  human  races  :  their  alphabets  contain  not  more  than  ten 
consonants,  often  as  few  as  seven,  and  their  allowed  combin. 
ations  of  sounds  are  restricted  to  open  syllables,  composed 
of  a  vowel  alone,  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  by  a  single  conso- 
nant; of  combined  consonants,  or  final  consonants,  they 
know  nothing.  They  are  polysyllabic,  but  hardly  less  desti- 
tute of  forms  than  the  monosyllabic  tongues.  Their  roots, 
if  we  may  call  them  bo,  or  tho  most  primitive  elements  which 
our  imperfect  Iiistorical  analysis  enables  us  to  trace,  are  more 
often  dissyllabic,  but  of  indeterminate  value  as  parts  of 
speech:  they  may  he  employed,  without  change,  as  verb, 
aubstantive,  adjective,  or  even  preposition.  All  inflection  is 
wanting :  gender,  case,  number,  tense,  mode,  person,  have  no 
formal  distinctions ;  pronouns,  indicative  particles,  prepo- 
sitions, and  the  like,  constitute  the  whole  grammiir,  making 
parts  of  spet-ch  and  pointing  out  their  relations.  Moreover, 
any  thing  which  can  properly  be  styled  a  verb  is  possessed  by 
none  of  these  languages ;  their  so-called  verbs  are  really  only 
nouns  taken  predicatively.  Thus,  to  express  '  he  has  a  white 
jacket  on,' theDayaksays  literaDy  " he with-jacket with- white," 
or  "  he  jacketf  whitey."  *  As  »  means  of  development  of 
w'gnification,  the  repetition  or  redupHeation  of  a  rcot  is  very 
*  Steinthal,  Chaiakteristik  etc.,  page  IGS. 
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frequently  resorted  to  ;  prefixes  and  suffiies,  especially  tto 
former,  are  aleo  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  Only  the  per- 
Bonal  pronouna  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  variation  by  number, 
produced  by  composition  and  fusion  with  the  numerals :  in 
this  way  are  often  distinguished  not  only  a  singular,  dual,  and 
plural,  but  also  a  tri-at,  denoting  tliree :  and  the  numbers 
other  than  singular  of  the  first  person  have  a  donble  form, 
according  as  the  toe  is  meant  to  include  or  to  exclude  the  per- 
son addressed. 

The  races  to  whom  belong  the  dialeota  we  have  thus 
characterized  are  of  a  brown  colour.  But  these  do  not 
make  up  the  wliole  population  of  the  Pacific  island-world. 
ITie  groups  of  little  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea 
— the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon's  islands,  New  Caledonia, 
and  others — are  inhabited  by  a  black  race,  having  frizzled  or 
woolly  hair,  yet  showing  no  other  signs  of  relationship  with 
the  natives  of  Africa.  Men  of  like  physical  eliaracteristics 
are  found  to  occupy  tlie  greater  part  of  New  Guinea,  and 
moro  or  less  of  the  other  islands  lying  westward,  as  far  as  the 
Andaman  group,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  They  are  known  by 
various  names,  as  Negritos,  Papuans,  Melanesians.  Some  of 
their  languages  have  been  recently  brought  by  missionary 
effort  to  the  knowledge  of  linguistic  scholars,  and  help  to 
prove  the  race  distinct  from  the  Polynesian,  In  point  of 
material,  a  wide  diversity  exists  among  the  dialects  of  the 
different  tribes ;  they  exhibit  almost  the  estreme  of  linguistic 
discordance ;  each  little  island  has  its  own  idiom,  unintelli- 
gible to  ail  its  neighbours,  and  sometimes  the  separate  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  islet  are  unable  to  communicate  together, 
•  Tet,  so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  distinct  traces  of  a 
common  origin  have  been  found  ;  and  in  general  plan  of 
structure  they  agree  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also,  in 
a  marked  degree,  with  the  Polynesian  tongues,  so  that  they 
are  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  ultimately  coinciding  with  the 
latter  in  origin.* 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  of  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  islands  are  hj  some  set  down  as  a  distinct 
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race,  the  Alforas :  our  knowledge  of  their  speech  is  not 
sufficient  for  us  to  detormine  with  confidence  their  linguistic 
position,  . 

The  rsbnk  in  the  scale  of  languages  generally  assigned 
to   the  ancient  Egyptian   (with  its  succesBor,  the  modern 
Coptic),  its  often  aDeged  connection  with  the  Semitic,  and  the 
antiquity  and  importance  of  the  culture  to  which  it  served  aa 
instrument,  would  have  justified  ua  in  treating  it  next  after 
the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  ;  but  it  seemed  more  conve- 
nient to  traverse  the  whole  joint  continent  of  Europe  and 
Asia,   before    crossing   into    Africa.      The    chronology    of 
Egyptian  history  is  still  a  subject  of  not  a  little  controversy ; 
but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  very  earliest 
written  monuments  of  human  thought  are  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  and  most  gigantic 
works  of  human  art.     There  was  wisdom  in  Egypt,  accumu- 
lated and  handed  down  through  a  long  succession  of  genera- 
tions, for  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  state,  to  become 
learned  in;    and  Herodotus,  the  "father  of  history,"  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  style  him,  found  Egypt,  when  he  visited 
it,  already  entered  upon  its  period  of  dotage  and  decay.     It 
was  a  strange  country ;  one  narrow  line  of  brilliant  green 
(but  spreading  fan-like  at  its  northern  extremity),  traced  by 
the  periodical  overflow  of  a  single  branchless  and  sourcelesa 
river  through  the  great  desert  which  sweeps  from  the  Atianfac 
coast  to  the  very  border  of  India ;  so  popiilous  and  so  fertile 
as  to  furnish  a  surplusage  of  labour,  for  the  execution  of 
architectural  works  of  a  solidity  and  grandeur  elsewhere 
unku  >wn,  and  which  the  absolute  dryness  of  the  climate  has 
perm  tted  to  come  down  to  us  in  unequaUed  preservation. 
On  t  ese  monuments,  within  and  without,  the  record-lovmg 
Egyptians  depicted  and  described  the  events  of  their  national 
and  personal  history,  the  course  and  occupations  of  their 
daily  lives,  their  ofl'erings,  prayers,  and  praises,  the  scenes  of 
their  public  worship  and  of  the  au  niniatration  of  their  state, 
their  expeditions  and  conquests.     Their  language  has  thus 
stood  for  ages  plainly  written  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
inviting  readers ;  but  the  key  to  the  characters  in  which  it 
was  inscribed,  the  sacred  hieroglyphics,  had  been  lost  a.'niort 
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imce  tha  beginning  of  tlie  Christian  era ;  until,  in  our  own 
century,  it  has  been  recoYered  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  a 
few  devoted  men,  among  whose  names  that  of  Champollioa 
stands  foremost.  The  reconstruction  of  the  ancient 
Egj-ptian  tongue  though  ly  no  means  complete,  is  sufGciently 
adyanced  to  allow  us  to  see  quite  dearly  its  general  cha- 
racter. It  was  but  an  older  form  of  the  modem  Coptic. 
The  Coptic  ha*"  itself  gone  out  of  existenie  within  the  past 
three  or  four  eentuncs  cstinguiibed  by  the  Arabic  ;  but  we 
possess  a  tolerably  abundant  Christian  Coptic  literature, 
representing  two  or  three  -(li2;htly  different  dialects,  written 
in  an  alphabetn,  char'u.ter  (.hiefly  adapted  frim  the  Greek, 
and  dating  back  to  the  early  centunea  <f  our  era.  The 
differences  are  comparatively  slight  between  the  old  Egyptian 
of  the  hieroglypbical  monuments  and  the  later  Coptic,  for  the 
escecdingly  simple  structure  of  the  linifuage  has  saved  it  from 
the  active  operation  of  hngmstio  chanj,e  A  transitional 
stop,  too,  between  the  one  and  the  other  is  set  before  na  in 
the  series  of  records,  mostly  in  papyrus  rolla,  which  are  called 
hieratic  and  demotic,  from  the  characters  in  which  they  are 
written,  modified  forms  of  the  hieroglyphs,  adapted  to  a  more 
popular  use ;  these  records  come  from  the  last  five  or  sii 
centuries  preceding  our  era,  and  represent,  doubtlesa,  tlie 
popular  speech  of  the  period. 

A  number  of  other  African  dialects  are  claimed  to  eihibit 
affinities  of  material  and  structure  with  the  language  of 
Egypt.  They  fall  *  into  tliree  groups  :  the  Ethiopian  or 
Abyssinian,  of  which  the  Galla  is  at  present  the  most  im- 
portant member ;  the  Libyan  or  Berber,  extending  over  a 
wide  region  of  northern  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  and  the  Hottentot,  embracing  the  dialects  of  the 
degraded  tribes  of  Hottentots  and  Eusbinen  at  the  far 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent :  these  last  have  been  but 
recently  recognized  as  showing  aigns  of  probable  relationship 
with  the  rest.  The  family,  as  thus  made  up,  is  styled  the 
Hamitic  (by  a  name  correlative  to  Semitic  and  Japhetic) : 
its  constitution  and  relations,  however,  are  itOl  matters  oi 

•  I  follow  here  the  classification  of  Lepsius,  given  in  the  second  editiol.  f 
kk  Standard  Alphabet  (London  and  B«rlu>,  1863],  at  p.  303. 
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no  little  difference  of  opinion  among  linguistic  scholarB,  and 
can  be  fuUy  eatablislied  only  by  continued  research. 

The  Egyptian  was  a  language  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  or 
even  pover^,  of  grammatical  structure.  Its  roots — which, 
in  their  condition  as  made  tnown  to  us,  are  prevailingly, 
though  not  uniformly,  monosyUahic — are  also  its  words ; 
neither  noun  nor  verb,  nor  any  other  part  of  speech,  has  a. 
characteristic  form,  or  can  be  traced  back  to  a  simpler  radi- 
cal element,  from  wlach  it  comes  by  the  addition  of  a  forma- 
tive element.  Some  roots,  as  in  Chinese,  are  either  verb, 
Bubstantive,  or  adjective — thus,  ankh,  '  live,  life,  alive,'  sehki, 
'  write,  a  writing,  writer ' — others  are  only  verba  or  only 
nouns.  A  word  used  as  substantive  is  generally  marked  by 
a  prefised  article,  which  is  often  closely  combined  with  it, 
but  yet  is  not  a  part  of  it ;  it  has  no  declension,  the  objective 
uses  being  indicated  by  prepositions.  The  personal  inflec- 
tion of  the  verb  is  made  by  means  of  suffixed  pronominal 
endings,  also  loosely  attached,  and  capable  of  being  omitted 
in  the  third  person  when  a  noun  is  espressed  as  subject  of 
the  verb.  Mode  and  tense  are,  to  a  certain  limited  extent, 
signified  by  prefixed  auxiliary  words.  But  these  pronominal 
endings,  which,  when  added  to  the  verb,  indicate  the  subject 
(sometimes  also  the  object),  have  likewise  a  possessive  value, 
when  appended  to  nouns :  thus,  ran-i  is  either  '  I  name '  or 
*  my  name  ; '  it  is  literally,  doubtless, '  naming-mine,'  applied 
in  a  substantive  or  a  verbal  sense  according  to  the  reijuire- 
ments  of  the  particular  case:  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
essential  distinction  formally  made  between  a  noun  and  a 
verb.  In  the  singular  number  of  both  articles  and  pronominal 
suffixes,  as  also  in  the  pronouns,  there  is  made  a  separation 
of  gender,  as  masculine  or  feminine.  This  is  a  highly 
important  feature  in  the  structure  of  Hamitic  speech,  and 
the  one  which  gives  it  its  best  claim  to  the  title  of  form-lan- 
guage. So  far  as  it  goes,  it  puts  the  tongues  of  the  family 
into  one  grand  class  along  with  the  Indo-European  and  the 
Semitic  :  these  three  families  alone  have  made  a  subjective 
classification  of  all  objects  of  knowledge  and  of  thought  sx 
masculine  and  feminine,  and  given  it  expression  in  their  speeeii. 
But,  by  its  general  character,  the  Egyptian  is  far  «uouglr 
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from  being  entitled  to  rank  with  tte  Indo-European  ancE 
Semitic  languages,  being,  rather,  but  a  Bingle  step  above  thfl 
Chinese  r  in  many  of  its  cooatmctions  it  ia  quite  as  bald  aa 
the  latter,  and  sometimea  even  less  clear  and  free  from 
arabiguity. 

The  Egyptian  pronouns  present  some  striking  analogies 
with  the  Semitic,  and  from  this  fact  has  been  drawn  by  many 
linguistic  scholara  the  confident  conclusion  that  the  tvro 
ftHnUiea  are  ultimately  related,  the  Egyptian  being  a  relic  of 
the  Semitic  aa  the  latter  was  before  its  development  into  tho 
peculiar  form  which  it  now  wears,  and  which  was  described 
in  the  last  lecture.  Considering,  however,  the  exceeding 
structural  difference  between  them,  and  the  high  improba- 
bility that  any  genuine  correspondences  of  so  special  a  cha- 
racter should  have  survived  that  thorough  worhiug-over 
which  could  alone  have  made  Semitic  speech  out  of  anything 
like  Egyptian,  the  conclusion  must  be  pronounced,  at  the 
least,  a  venturesome  one.  Semitic  affinities  have  been  not 
leas  confidently,  and  with  perhaps  more  show  of  reason, 
claimed  for  the  Libyan  and  Abyssinian  branches  of  the  so- 
called  Hamitic  family.  Only  continued  investigation,  and 
more  definite  establishment  of  the  criteria  of  genetic  relation- 
ship, can  determine  what  part  of  these  alleged  correspond- 
ences are  real,  and  of  force  to  show  community  of  descent, 
and  what  part  are  fancied,  or  accidental,  or  the  result  of 
borrowing  out  of  one  language  into  another. 

To  enter  in  any  detail  into  the  labyrinths  of  African  lan- 
gut^e  and  ethnography  is  not  essential  to  our  present 
purpose,  and  will  not  be  here  underfaken.  As  a  conseiiuence 
of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  missionary  enterprise  and  of 
geographical  exploration  and  discovery  in  Africa  vrithin  a  few 
years  past,  much  curiosity  and  study  has  been  directed 
towards  African  dialects  ;  a  great  mass  of  material  has  been 
collected,  and  its  esamination  has  been  carried  far  enough  to 
give  us  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  races  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  A  vast  deal,  however,  still  remains 
to  be  done,  before  the  almost  innumerable  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing dialects  of  all  these  wild  tribes  shall  be  brought  to  our 
knowledge,  combined  into  classes  and  groups,  and  undep> 
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stood  in  their  reaemblanees  and  differences  of  material  and 
structure. 

Apart  from  the  dialecta  already  meationed,  as  belonging 
to  tlie  Hamitic  or  tke  Semitic  family,  the  best  established 
and  moat  widely  extended  group  of  African  languages  Ib  that 
one  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  aouthem  part  of  the  conti- 
nilnt,  from  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  ia  variously  called  the  Bantu,  the  Chuana, 
or  the  Ziugian  family  ;  or,  by  a  simple  geographical  title,  the 
South- African.  The  material  aa  well  as  structural  coinci- 
dences between  its  numerous  membera  are  fully  sufficient  to 
prove  ita  imity.  Ita  eubdivisious,  and  the  separate  dialects 
composing  them,  need  not  here  be  rebearaed.*  None  of 
theae  dialects  has  any  other  culture  tlian  that  which  it  baa 
received  under  missionary  auspices  in  the  most  recent  period. 
They  are  all  of  an  agglutinative  character,  forming  words  of 
many  syllablea,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  tliey  are  rich  enough 
in  forms,  and  in  the  capacity  of  indicating  different  ahadea  of 
meaning  and  relation.  Their  most  marked  peculiarity  is 
their  extensive  use  of  pronominal  prefixes  to  the  nouns ; 
these  are  numerous — in  some  languages,  as  many  as  sisteen 
— and  distinguish  the  number  and  generic  class  of  the  nouna 
to  which  they  are  attached.  Thua,  in  Zulu,  we  have  um-fana, 
'  boy,'  ahorfama,  '  boys  ; '  tn-komo,  '  cow,'  iziti-koftio,  '  cows  ;  ' 
ili-gwi,  'word,'  ama-zm,  'words,'  and  so  on.f  But  farther, 
theae  same  prefixes,  or  chai-acteristie  parts  of  them,  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  adjectives,  the  possessive  and  relative 
pronouns,  and  the  personal  pronouns  employed  aa  subject  or 
object  of  the  verbs,  agreeing  with  or  referring  to  the  nouns 
to  which  they  respectively  belong  :  for  example,  aha-fana 
i~ami  aba-kid-u,  ha  tanda,  '  my  large  boys,  they  love ; '  but 
izin-komo  n-ami  iitn-kalu,  zi  tanda,  '  my  large  cows,  they 
love.'  Thua  is  produced  a  kind  of  alliterative  congruence, 
like  the  rhyming  one  often  seen  in  Latin,  aa  vir-o  o^tim-a 
maxim-o,  feiam-CB  optim-^  maanm-rs.     Of  inflection  by  cases 

■  See  LppsiuE 
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the  Soiith-A.frieau  noun  lias  hardly  any  ;  the  caae-relationi 
are  indicated  by  prefixed  prepositions.  Nor  ia  there  a  per- 
sonal inflection  of  the  verbs,  except  by  means  of  prefixed 
pronouns.  Mode  and  tense  are  signified  chiefly  by  auxiliary 
words,  also  standing  before  tKe  main  root ;  but  in  part  by 
derivative  forms  of  tlie  root,  made  by  sufSxes :  thus,  tandile, 
'  loved,'  from  ianda,  '  love  ; '  and  like  auffixea  form  derivativo 
conjugations  of  the  root,  in  number  and  in  variety  compar 
able  with  those  which,  as  vraa  shown  in  the  last  lecture,  come 
from  the  Turkish  verb ;  examples  are  honim,  '  show,'  ionela, 
'  see  for,'  bonarta,  '  see  each  other,'  honisana,  '  show  each 
other,'  btmiea,  '  bo  seen,'  ete.,  etc.,  from  bona,  '  ace.'  Escept 
in  the  inter] ectional  forma,  the  vocative  and  second  person 
imperative,  every  verb  and  nonn  in  these  languages  appears 
in  connected  speech  clothed  with  a  pronominal  prefix;  so 
that  a  prefix  seems  as  essential  a  part  of  one  of  tlieir  worda 
as  does  a  suffix  of  an  Indo-European  word,  in  the  older 
dialects  of  the  family. 

A  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  phonetic  structure  of  some 
of  the  best-known  South- African  langiiagea,  eapecially  of  the 
Kahr  branch  (including  the  Zulu),  is  the  nae,  as  conaonants, 
of  the  aounde  called  clicks,  made  by  separating  the  tongue 
sharply  from  tlie  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  accompanying  auc- 
tion— 'founds  which  we  employ  only  in  talking  to  horses  oi 
in  amusing  babies  As  many  as  four  of  these  clicks  form  in 
some  dialects  a  regular  part  of  the  consonantal  syatem,  eacb 
being  subject  to  \ariition  by  utterance  simultaneously  with 
other  soimda,  guttuial  or  nasal.  It  ia  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  clicks  also  abound  in  the  tongues  of  that  iso- 
lited  bianch  of  the  Hamitic  family,  the  Hottentot  and 
Bushman  which  is  shut  m  among  the  South-African  dialects : 
indeed,  they  are  conjectured  to  be  of  Hottentot  origin,  and 
eiught  by  the  other  tnbea  by  imitation,  since  they  are  found 
only  m  thoae  membeis  of  the  different  So  nth- African 
bran  bes  which  are  neighbours  of  the  Hottentota. 

Lpon  the  western  t,oist  of  the  continent,  the  ianguages  of 
the  lamily  of  which  we  are  treating  extend  as  far  as  into  the 
territory  of  Sierra  Leo  le  ;  but  they  are  much  intermingled 
at  the  north  with  other  touguea  of  a  diff'erent  kiudred.     A 
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broad  baud  acrosa  tbe  continent  at  its  widest  part,  from  Capa 
Verde  on  the  north  nearly  to  the  equator  on  the  south,  and 
eastward  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  is  filled  with  dia- 
lects not  reckoned  as  South- African,  although  possessing  a 
structure  in  many  respects  accordaafc  with  that  which  we 
have  just  described.  Conspicuous  among  them  are  the 
Fulah  or  Fellatah,  the  Mandingo,  and  the  tongues  of  Eomu 
and  Darfur.  How  far  they  admit  of  being  grouped  together 
as  a  single  family,  and  what  may  be  the  value  of  their  general 
structural  correspondence  with  the  other  great  African 
family,  must  be  left  for  future  researches  to  determine. 
One  of  them,  the  Vei,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  ovn,  of  native 
invention. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  and  central 
Africa,  Arabic  influence  has  for  some  time  past  been  rapidly 
spreading,  carrying  with  it  a  certain  degree  of  civilization, 
tlie  Mohammedan  religion,  the  Koran,  and  some  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  Arabic  language.  It  is  only  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world  that  Semitic  faith  and  speech  still  continue 
aggressive. 

There  remains  for  consideration,  of  the  recognized  great 
families  of  human  language,  only  that  one  which  occupies  the 
continent  of  North  and  South  America.  Of  this,  also,  we 
must  renounce  all  attempt  at  detailed  treatment;  it  is  a  theme 
too  vast  and  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than 
very  summarily  within  our  necessary  limits.  Th.e  conditions 
of  the  linguistic  problem  presented  by  the  American  lan- 
guages are  exceediQgly  perplexing,  for  the  same  reason  as 
those  presented  by  the  Polynesian  and  African  dialects,  and 
in  a  yet  higher  degree.  The  number,  variety,  and  change- 
ahleness  of  the  different  tongues  is  wonderful.  Dialectic 
division  is  carried  to  its  estreme  among  them  ;  the  isolating 
and  diversifying  tendencies  have  had  full  course,  with  little 
counteraction  from  the  conserving  and  assimilating  forces. 
The  continent  seems  ever  to  have  been  peopled  by  a  con- 
geries of  petty  tribes,  incessantly  at  warfare,  or  standing  off 
from  one  another  in  jealous  and  suspicious  seclusion.  Cer- 
tain striking  exceptions,  it  is  true,  are  present  to  the  mind  of 
evorj'  one.     Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  at  the  time 
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of  tte  Spanish  discovery  and  conquest,  were  tlio  seat  of 
empires  possessing  an  organized  system  of  goTcrnment,  with 
national  creeds  and  inatitiitions,  with  modes  of  writing  and 
styles  of  architecture,  and  other  appliances  of  a  considerably 
developed  culture,  of  indigenous  origin.  Such  relies,  too, 
as  the  great  mounds  which  are  scattered  so  widely  through 
our  western  country,  and  the  ancient  workings  upon  the 
veins  and  ledges  of  native  copper  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  show  that  other  large  portions  of  the 
northern  continent  had  not  always  been  in  the  same  savaga 
condition  as  that  in  which  our  ancestors  found  them.  Yet 
these  were  exceptions  only,  not  changing  the  general  rule ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  civilization  of  the 
Mi^issippi  vaUey  had  been  extinguished  by  the  incursion 
and  conquest  of  more  barbarous  tribes,  so  a  similar  fate  was 
threatening  that  of  the  southern  peoples:  that,  in  fact, 
American  culture  was  on  its  way  to  destruction  even  with- 
out European  interference,  as  European  culture  for  a  time 
had  seemed  to  be,  during  the  Dark  Ages  which  attended  the 
downfaO  of  the  Eoman  empire.  If  the  differentiation  of 
American  language  has  been  thus  unchecked  by  the  influence 
of  culture,  it  has  been  also  favoured  by  the  influence  of  the 
variety  of  climate  and  mode  of  life.  While  the  other  great 
fomiliea  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  one  region  or  one  zone, 
the  American  tribes  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  difference 
of  circumstances  which  can  find  place  between  the  Arctic 
and  the  Antarctic  oceans,  amid  ice-fields,  mountains,  valleys, 
on  dry  table-lands  *nd  in  reeking  river-basina,  along  shores 
of  every  cLme.  Moreover,  these  languages  have  shown 
themselves  to  possess  a  peculiar  mobility  and  changeahlenesa 
of  material.  There  aro  groups  of  kindred  tribes  whose 
separation  is  known  to  be  of  not  very  long  standing,  but  in 
whose  speech  the  correspondences  are  almost  overwhelmed 
and  hidden  from  sight  by  the  discordances  which  have  sprung 
up.  In  more  tlian  one  tongue  it  has  been  remarked  tliat 
boots  of  instruction  prepared  by  missionaries  have  become 
antiquated  and  almost  unintelligible  in  three  or  four  genera- 
tions. Add  to  all  this,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  family  be- 
pna  in  the  most  recent  period,  less  than  four  hundred  years 
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ago ;  that,  tliough  it  has  been  since  penetrated  and  pressed 
on  erery  side  by  cultivated  nations,  the  efforts  made  to  collect 
am' preserve  information  respecting  it  have  been  onlr  spas- 
modic and  fragmentary;  that  it  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
literature,  and  even  of  traditions  of  any  authority  and  value  ■ 
and  that  great  numbers  of  its  constituent  members  have 
perished,  m  the  wasting  away  of  the  tribes  by  mutual  war- 
fare,  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  by  the  encroachments  of 
more  po><erfLil  races— and  It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  tlie 
comprehensive  comparative  study  of  American  languages  ia 
beset  with  rery  great  difBcultiea. 

Yet  it  is  the  confident  opinion  of  linguistic  scholars  that  a 
fundamental  unity  lies  at  the  base  of  all  these  infinitely  vary- 
ing forms  of  speech  ;  that  they  may  be,  and  probably  are  all 
descended  from  a  single  parent  language*  Tor,  whatever 
their  differences  of  material,  there  is  a  single  type  or  plan 
upon  which  their  forms  are  developed  and  their  constructions 
made,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn ;  and  one  suffi- 
ciently peculiar  and  distinctive  to  constitute  a  genuine  indi- 
cation of  relationship.  This  type  is  caUed  the  incorporative 
or  polysynthetic.  It  tends  to  the  excessive  and  abnormal 
agglomeration  of  distinct  significant  elements  in  its  words  ; 
whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  cumbrous  compounds  are  formed 
as  the  names  of  objects,  and  a  character  of  tedious  and  timo- 
wastmg  polysyllabism  is  given  to  the  language— see,  for 
example,  the  three  to  ten-syllabled  numeral  and  pronominal 
words  of  our  western  Indian  tongues  ;  or  the  Mexican  name 
for  '  goat,'  kwa-kwauk  tentsone,  literally  '  head-tree  (horn)- 
lip-hair  (beard);"  or  '  the  horned  and  bearded  one  '—and,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  what  is  of  yet  more  importance  an 
unwieldy  aggregation,  verbal  or  guim-yerbal,  is  substituted 

rv*  .f,  "m^  no  account  W  gf  isolated  dialeeta  of  an  oseeptional  charaeUr, 
like  the  Otomi  in  central  MesTco,  which  is  asserted  to  be  a  monosyilflbic  ian! 
gimge  ;  nor  of  others  which  maj'  ejhihit  the  characlflristio  features  of  Ameri- 
ran  Bpe«h  so  faintly,  or  m  such  a  modified  form,  as  to  be  hardlj  recognizable 
by  their  structure  aa  Am^.can  :  ,t  remains  yet  to  be  delerrined  Ihether 
mich  seeming  exceptions  do  or  do  not  admit  of  e^iplanalion  ^  the  rt«iilt  S 
jpecal  historical  development.  Nor,  of  course,  is  the  possibility  dcn^"  ha 
M?er  Vw^lcdp  will  oring  to  light  tongues  radically  and  irrecoacilahly  diJ 
•oiltntixoni  the  general  type.  j  "«>- 
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fbr  t1i3  plirase  or  Beatcnce,  with  its  distinct  and  balanced 
members.  Thus,  the  Mexican  says  "  I-flesh-eat,"  as  a  single 
word,  compounded  of  tliree  elements ;  or  if,  for  emphasis, 
the  object  is  left  to  stand  separate,  it  is  at  least  first  repre- 
sented by  B.  pronoun  in  the  verbal  compound :  as,  "  I-it-eat, 
the  flesh  ; "  or  "  1-it-him-give,  the  bread,  my  son,"  for  "  I 
give  my  son  the  bread." 

The  incorporative  type  ia  not  wholly  peculiar  t-o  the  lan- 
guages of  our  cont  ne  t  A  tiace  of  It  (in  the  insertion, 
among  the  verbal  forms  of  an  oljective  as  well  as  a  aubject- 
iye  pronominal  ending)  is  found  even  in  one  of  the  TJgriaai 
dialects  of  tlie  8ci  thiin  fimily  tl  e  Hungarian ;  and  the 
Basque,  of  which  we  shall  presently  apeak  more  particu- 
larly, exhibits  it  in  a  very  notable  measure.  It  ia  found,  too, 
in  considerably  varying  degree  and  style  of  development  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  American  family.  But  its 
general  effect  is  still  such  that  the  linguist  is  able  to  claim 
that  the  languages  to  which  it  belongs  are,  in  virtue  of 
their  structure,  akin  with  one  another,  and  distinguished 
from  all  other  known  tongues. 

Not  only  do  the  subjective  and  objective  pronouns  thus 
enter  into  the  substance  of  tiie  verb,  but  also  a  great  variety 
of  modifiers  of  the  verbal  action,  adverbs,  in  the  form  of 
particles  and  fragments  of  words ;  thus,  almost  everything 
which  helps  to  make  expression  forms  a  part  of  vcrb^  con- 
jugation, and  the  verbal  paradigm  becomes  well-nigh  inter- 
minable. An  extreme  instance  of  excessive  synthesis  is  af- 
forded in  the  Cherokee  word-phrase  wi-ni-taw-ti-ge^gi-na-U- 
thaw-lrnig-ta-mMo-ne-li-H-se-sti,  '  they  wiU  hj  that  time  have 
nearly  finished  granting  [favours]  from  a  distance  to  thee 
and  me.'  * 

Other  common  traits,  which  help  to  strengthen  our  con- 
clusion that  thesb  languages  are  ultimately  related,  are  not 
wanting.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  habit  of  combining 
words  by  fragments,  by  one  or  two  representative  syllables ; 
the  direct  conversion  of  nouns,  substantive  and  adjective, 
into  verbs,  and  their  conjugation  as  such ;  peculiarities  of 

A.  OaUatin  in  Arclisologia  Americana,  vol.  ii.  (Cambridge,  1836),  p.  201. 
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generic  dietinction — many  languages  dividing  animate  from 
inanimate  beinga  (aomewhat  as  we  do  by  the  use  of  inko  and 
what),  with  arbitcary  and  fanciful  details  of  classification, 
like  those  exhibited  by  the  Indo-European  languages  in  their 
separation  of  masculine  and  feminine ;  the  possession  of  a 
very  peculiar  scheme  for  denoting  the  degrees  of  family 
relationship  ;  and  so  on. 

As  regards  their  material  constitution,  their  assignment  of 
certain  sounds  to  represent  certain  ideas,  our  Indian  dialects 
ahow,  as  already  remarked,  a  very  great  discordance.  It  haa 
been  claimed  that  there  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  lan- 
guages or  groups  iipon  the  continent,  between  whose  words 
are  discoverable  no  correspondences  which  might  not  be  suf- 
ficiently explained  as  the  resnlt  of  accident.  Doubtless  a 
more  thorough  and  sharpaighted  investigation,  a  more  pene- 
trating linguistic  analysis  and  comparison — though,  under 
eiisting  circumstances,  any  even  distant  approximation  to 
the  actual  beginning  may  be  hopeless — -would  considerably 
reduce  this  number ;  yet  there  might  atill  remain  as  many 
unconnected  groups  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  needless  to  undertake  here  an  enumeration  of 
the  divisions  of  Indian  speech ;  we  will  but  notice  a  few  of 
tlie  moat  important  groups  occupying  our  own  portion  of 
the  continent. 

In  the  extreme  north,  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  are  the  Eskimo  dialects,  with  which  is  nearly  allied  the 
Greenlandish.  Below  them  is  spread  out,  on  the  west,  the 
great  Athapaskan  group.  On  the  east,  and  as  far  south  as 
the  line  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  stretches  the  im- 
mense region  occupied  by  the  numerous  dialects  of  the 
Algonquin  or  Delaware  stock;  within  it,  however,  is  enclosed 
the  distinct  branch  of  Iroquois  languages.  Our  south-east- 
em  states  were  in  possession  of  the  Florida  group,  compris- 
ing the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Cherokee.  The  great  nation  of 
the  Sioux  or  Dakotas  gives  its  name  to  the  branch  which  oc- 
cupied the  Missouri  vaUey  and  parts  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 
Another  vyide-spread  sub-family,  including  the  Shoshonee  and 
Comanche,  ranged  from  the  shores  of  Texas  north-westward 
to  the  borders  of  California  and  the  territory  of  the  Atha- 
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pastas ;  and  the  Pacific  coast  was  occupied  by  a  medley  of 
tribes.  Mexico  and  Central  America,  finally,  were  the  home 
of  a  great  Tariety  of  tongues,  that  of  the  cultivated  Azteca, 
■with  its  kindred,  haying  the  widest  range. 

The  linguistic  condition  of  America,  and  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  it,  being  such  as  we  have  here  seen,  it 
is  evident  how  futile  must  be  at  present  any  attempt  to 
prove  by  the  evidence  of  language  the  peopling  of  the  conti- 
nent from  Asia,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  outside. 
"We  have  already  noticed  that  a  relationship  is  asserted  to 
eiist  between  the  Eskimo  branch  of  American  language  and 
a  dialect  or  two  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Asia ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  specifically  Eskimo  relationship  is  sufficient 
to  prove  its  worthlessncss  as  a  help  to  the  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  American  language  in  general,  and  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  communication  there  has  been  from 
America  to  Asia,  and  not  the  contrary.  To  enter  upon  a 
bare  and  direct  comparison  of  modern  American  with  modem 
Asiatic  dialects,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  signs  of 
genetic  connection  between  them,  would  be  a  proceeding 
utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  linguistic 
science,  and  could  lead  to  no  results  possessing  any  signifi- 
cance or  value.  One  might  as  well  compare  together  the 
English,  the  modern  Syriac,  and  the  Hungarian,  in  order  to 
determine  the  ultimate  relationship  of  the  lu  do -European, 
Semitic,  and  Scythian  families.  Sound  method  (as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  sixth  lecture)  requires  that  we  study  each 
dialect,  group,  branch,  and  family  by  itself,  before  we  venture 
to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  its  more  distant  connections. 
What  we  have  to  do  at  present,  then,  is  simply  to  learn  all 
that  we  possibly  can  of  the  Indian  languages  themselves  ;  to 
settle  their  internal  relations,  elicit  their  laws  of  growth, 
reconstruct  their  older  forms,  and  ascend  toward  their  ori- 
ginal condition  aa  far  as  the  material  within  our  reach,  and 
the  state  in  which  it  is  presented,  will  allow ;  ■  if  oup 
studies  shall  at  length  put  us  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  their  Asiatic  derivation,  we  wiU  rejoice  at  it.  -_  I 
do  not  myself  expect  that  valuable  light  will  ever  be  shed 
apoii  the  subject  by  linguistic  evidence:  others  may  be  mor* 
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sanguine ;  but  all  must  at  any  rate  agree  that,  aa  tiicga  are, 
the  subject  is  in  no  position  to  be  taken  up  and  discussed 
with  profit.  The  abaurd  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
and  gravely  defended  by  men  of  learning  and  acutenesB  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  Indian  races  are  hardly  worth  even 
a  passing  reference.  The  culture  of  the  more  advanced 
communities  has  been  irrefragaWy  proved  to  be  derived  from 
^eyP^>  Phenicia,  India,  and  nearly  every  other  anciently 
civilized  country  of  the  Old  "World :  the  whole  history  of 
migration  of  the  tribes  themselves  has  been  traeed  in  detail 
over  Behring'a  Straits,  through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  they  have  been  identified  with  the 
Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  exterminated; 
and,  worst  of  all,  with  the  ten  laraelitish  tribes  deported  from 
their  own  country  hy  the  sovereigns  of  Mesopotamia !  When 
men  sit  down  with  minds  crammed  with  scattering  items  of 
historical  information,  abounding  prejudices,  and  teeming 
fancies,  to  the  solution  of  questions  respecting  whose  con- 
ditions they  know  nothing,  there  is  no  folly  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  commit. 

Our  national  duty  and  honour  are  peculiarly  concerned  in. 
this  matter  of  the  study  of  aborigia^  American  languages, 
as  the  most  fertile  and  important  branch  of  American  archie- 
ology.  Europeans  accuse  us,  with  too  much  reason,  o{ 
indifference  and  inefGcieney  with  regard  to  preserving  me- 
morials of  the  races  whom  we  have  dispossessed  and  are  dis- 
possessing, and  to  promoting  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  their  history.  Indian  scholars,  and  associations  which 
devote  themselves  to  gathering  together  and  making  public 
linguistic  and  other  arcbteological  materials  for  construction 
of  the  proper  ethnology  of  the  continent,  are  far  rarer  than 
they  should  be  among  us.  Not  a  literary  institution  in  our 
country  has  among  its  teachers  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
investigate  the  languages  of  our  aboriginal  populations,  and 
to  acquire  and  diffuse  true  knowledge  respecting  them  and 
their  history.*  So  much  the  more  reason  have  we  to  ba 
grateful  to  the  few  who  are  endeavouring  to  make  np  our  <le- 

"  This  reproach,  at  laast,  ia  ai-oixt  to  he  removod,  by  the  eatablislunent  itf 
■  i^iair  of  Ainerican  sicbsology  at  Cambridge. 
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ficioncies  bj  self-prompted  study,  and  eppeeiolly  to  tlioss 
eelf-denying  men  who,  under  Gircumstances  of  no  small  dif- 
ficulty, are  or  have  been  devoting  themselves  to  the  ■work  of 
coliecting  and  giving  to  the  world  original  materials.  'The 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  recently  taken  upon  itself  the 
ofB.ce  of  encouraging,  guiding,  and  giving  effect  to  the 
labours  of  collectors,  under  special  advantages  derived  from 
its  relation  to  the  Government,  with  laudable  zeal,  and  with 
the  best  promise  of  valuable  reaults.  No  department  of  in- 
q'liry,  certainly,  within  the  circle  of  the  historical  sciences, 
ha«  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  attention  of  such  a  national 
institution  ;  and  it  becomes  all  Americans  to  countenance 
and  aid  its  efforts  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Before  closing  this  cursory  and  imperfect  survey  of  the 
varieties  of  human  language,  we  have  to  glance  at  one  or 
two  dialects  or  groups  of  dialects  which  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  attempts  at  classification.  Most  noteworthy 
among  these  is  the  Basque,  spoken  in  a  little  district  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  both  sides  of  the  border  between  France  and 
Spain,  enveloping  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between 
Bayonne  and  Ealbao.  The  Basques  are  well  identified  aa 
descended  from  the  primitive  Iberian  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  filled  the  Spanish  peninsula  before  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Celts :  their  stubborn  and  persistent  character 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  their  mountain  retreats  have 
enabled  their  native  idiom  successfully  to  resist  the  assimi- 
lating influences  exercised  by  successive  Celtic,  Eoman,  and 
Gothic  conquest  and  domination.  It  stands,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  alone  among  the  languages  of  mankind  ;  kindred  has 
been  sought  and  even  claimed  for  it  in  every  direction,  but 
to  no  good  purpose.  It  is,  then,  naturally  enough  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  sole  surviving  remnant  of  the  speech  of  an  ab- 
original race,  peopling  some  part  of  Europe  before  the 
immigration  of  the  Indo-European  tribes,  perhaps  before 
that  of  the  Scythian  ;  and  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  bo 
invests  it  with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  Its  structure 
is  exceedingly  peculiar,  intricate,  and  difScult  of  analysis. 
As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  it  possesses  much' 
more  striking  analogies  with  the  aboriginal  languages  of 
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America  than  with  any  others  that  are  known!  lite  them,  it 
h  highly  poly  synthetic,  incorporating  into  its  verbal  forms  a 
host  of  pronominal  relations  which  are  elsewhere  expressed 
by  independent  words ;  like  them,  also,  it  compounds  worda 
together  by  representative  fragments.  But  it  does  not 
show  the  same  tendency  to  fuse  the  whole  sentence  into  a 
verb ;  its  nouns  have  an  inflection  which  is  much  more 
Scythian  IhaJi  America,n  in  type  ;  and  there  aro  other  differ- 
ences which  distinctly  enough  discourage  the  conjecture  that 
it  can  be  historically  akin  with  the  tongues  of  this  continent. 
Some  other  amoug  the  various  populations  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, treated  by  the  ancients  as  of  strange  tongue  and  line- 
age, and  which  have  now  totally  disappeared,  may  possibly 
have  been  akin  with  the  Basques  :  such  questions  are  cover- 
ed with  a  darkness  which  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  see  dis- 
pelled. 

In  Italy  are  still  found  the  relics  of  one  of  these  isolated 
and  perished  peoples,  the  Etruscans.  They  were  a  race  of 
much  higher  culture  than  the  Basques,  and  their  neighbour- 
hood to  Some,  and  their  resulting  influence,  peaceful  and 
warlike,  upon  her  growing  polity  and  developing  history, 
give  them  a  historical  importance  to  which  the  Iberian  race 
can  lay  no  claim.  Inscriptdons  in  their  language,  written  in 
legible  characters,  and  in  some  instancea  of  assured  mean- 
ing, are  preserved  to  our  day  ;  yet  its  linguistic  character 
and  connections  are  an  unsolved  and  probably  insoluble 
problem.  Every  few  years,  some  one  of  those  philologists 
whose  judgments  are  easily  taken  captive  by  a  few  superfi- 
cial correspondences  claims  to  have  proved  its  relationship 
with  some  known  family,  and  thus  to  have  determined  the 
ethnological  position  of  the  race  that  spoke  it ;  but  his  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  are  soon  set  aside  as  of  no  more  value 
than  others  already  oHered  and  rejected. 

Again,  there  is  found  in  the  mountain-range  of  the  Cau- 
casus a  little  knot  of  idioms  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the 
efforts  of  linguistic  scholars  to  connect  them  with  other 
known  forms  of  speech.  Their  principal  groups  are  four : 
the  Georgian  and  the  Circassian  stretch  along  the  aoutheru 
and  northern  shores  respectively  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
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theBkek  Se.,  Kid  ftrougl  the  momtaiBS  Be.rlj  to  tl» 
Cspto,  fte  Le.ghi..  border,  the  C»P»«:  "*  *t 
MittiegMm  He.  between  it  md  the  Ore...i.«.  The  (Jeor. 
gL  po..es.e»  a  peeulLr  Jphabet  »d  a  l.toratmre  ,  but  tlie 
whole  gr»»P.  »«P'  "  *  pre.o«t..  problem  (or  the. Ota. 
tion  of  the  linguirtie  ethnographer,  ha.  bo  .pee.d  import- 


Tie  Albanian  or  SUpetar,  the  modem  repre.entatae  o( 
tie  ancient  Ulyrian,  ha.  already  been  .poien  of  a.  donbt- 
fully  chusiliablo  with  the  iBdo-Bm-opoaB  hmguage.  It  an 
conneetioB  with  them  .hdl  not  Snally  ho  made  out  to  the 
,ati.f«!tloB  of  the  learBed,  it,  too,  will  have  to  be  nnmbered 
amoBg  the  isolated  aBd  problematical  tongue.. 

One  more  Adatie  dialect  may  be  worth  a  moment  .notice: 
the  Tenirean,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  dong  tic  middle 
eour.6of  tie  Tenieei,  with  tr«,c.  in  ,h.  mountan.  about 
tie  head  water,  of  that  ilvor;  it  belong,  to  the  feeble  and 
.canty  remnant  of  a  people  which  i.  lo.t  in  tie  midrt  of 
Scythian  tribe,  and  apparently  de.tmed  to  be  ore  long  ab- 
.oJbed  by  them,  bnt  which  is  proved  to  be  of  different  race 
by  it.  wholly  discordant  language.  ,■  vi    + 

The  number  of  .uch  i.ohited  tongue,  i.,  of  cour.e  liable  to 
be  incrca..a  a.we  com.toknowmore  thoroughly  the  Imgui.tio 
conditlon-of  region,  of  tie  world  which  are  a.  yet  only  pat- 
tiallj  .splored.  There  i.  a  pra.ibility  that  many  typ..  ol 
.peech,  once  .pread  over  wide  domain.,  may  exi.t  at  pre.ait 
„il5/,B  .canty  fragment.,  a.  weE  a.  that  .ome  may  ha.. 
lliB^peared  altogether,  'eamg  not  even  a  trace  behmd 
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Otalilfloation  of  languages.  Morphological  clasBifioations ;  their  defod* 
Schleicher's  morphological  uotntion.  Classiflcation  by  general  rank. 
Superior  value  of  genetic  diviaion.  Bearuig  of  linguistic  ecience  on 
ethnology.  Comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  linguistio 
and  physical  evidence  of  race.  Indo-European  language  and  raco 
mainly  coincident.  Diflioultj'  of  the  ethnological  problem.  Inability 
of  language  to  prove  either  unity  or  variety  of  human  species.  Acci- 
dental correspondences  ;  fuljlity  of  root  oompariaona, 

OuE  inquiriea  into  ihe  history  and  relations  of  humaa 
languages  have  last  brought  us  to  a  review  and  brief  esam- 
ination  of  their  groupinga  into  families,  so  far  as  yet  aeeom- 
plished  hy  the  labours  of  linguistic  students.  The  families 
may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  foDows.  Krat  in  rant  and 
importance  is  the  Indo-European,  filling  nearly  the  whole  of 
centTal  and  southern  Europe,  together  with  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  aouth-western  Asia,  aad  with  colonies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it  includes  the  languages  of 
nearly  all  the  modern,  and  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ancient,  civilized  and  civilizing  races.  Nest  is  the 
Semitic,  of  prominence  in  the  world's  history  second  only  to 
the  Indo-European,  having  its  station  in  Arabia  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Then  follows  the 
loosely  aggregated  family  of  the  Scythian  dialects,  as  we 
chose  fco  term  them,  ranging  from  Norway  almost  to 
Behring's  Straits,  and  occupying  a  good  part  of"  central  Asia 
also,  with  outliers  in  southern  Europe  (Hungary  and 
Turkey),  and  possibly  in  southernmost  Asia  (the  Ilekhan,  or 
peninsula  of  India),     Further,  the  south-eastern  Asiatic  of 
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monosyllabic  family,  in  Ctina  and  Fartlier  India,  and 
countries  adjacent  to  these ;  tlie  Mai  ay-Polynesian  and 
Melanesisn,  scattered  over  tlie  numberless  islands  of  tli6 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans ;  the  Hamitic,  composed  of  the 
Egyptian  and  its  congeners,  chiefly  in  northern  Africa  ;  the 
South-African,  filling  Africa  about  and  below  the  equator; 
and  the  Amen,;an,  covering  with  its  greatly  varied  forms 
our  western  continent,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Antarctic. 
Besides  these  great  familiea,  we  took  note  of  several  isolated 
languages  or  lessor  groups,  of  doubtful  or  wholly  unknown 
relationship  :  as  those  in  extreme  north-eastern  Asia,  in  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  in  central  Africa ;  as  the  Basque  la 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Albanian  in  north-western  Grreece,  the 
Tenisean  in  Siberia,  and  the  estinct  Etruscan  in  northern 
Italy. 

The  scheme  of  classification,  as  thus  drawn  out,  was  a 
genetical  one,  founded  on  actual  historical  relation  ship.  Each 
fomily  or  group  "was  intended  to  be  made  up  of  those 
tongues  which  there  is  found  sufGcient  reason  to  regard  as 
kindred  dialects,  as  common  descendants  of  the  same  original. 
We  were  obfiged,  however,  to  confess  that  our  classification 
had  not  everywhere  the  same  value,  as  the  evidences  of 
relationship  were  not  of  an  equally  unequivocal  character  in  all 
the  femilies,  or  else  had  been  thus  far  incompletely  gathered 
in  and  examined.  "Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Indo-European 
and  Semitic  speech,  we  find  structural  accordance  combined 
with  identity  of  material,  as  traced  out  and  determined  by 
long-continued  and  penetrating  study  on  the  part  of  many 
investigators,  there  the  unity  of  the  families  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt.  But  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  these  two  are  the  only  groups  of  wide  extent  and  fitat- 
rate  importance  respecting  which  the  linguistic  student  can 
speak  with  such  fulness  of  confidence  ;  everywhere  else,  there 
is  either  some  present  deficiency  of  information,  which  time 


may  or  may 


not  roTiove,  or  the  conditions  are  such  that  our 


I  the  genetic  relationship  must  rest  upon  the  more 
questionable  ground  of  correspondence  in  structural  develop* 
ment.  We  may  by  no  means  deny  that  morphological 
accordance  is  capable  of  rising  to  such  a  value  as  should 
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msike  it  a  sufficient  and  convincing  evidence  of  genetic 
unity ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  leas  direct  and  unmistakabla 
character  tlian  material  identity,  and  requires  for  its  estima- 
tion a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  a  more  acute  insight,  and  a 
more  cautious  judgment.  If  two  languages  agree  in  the 
very  material  of  which  their  words  and  apparatus  of  gram- 
matical inflection  are  composed,  to  a  degree  beyond  what 
can  possibly  be  regarded  aa  the  effect  of  accident  or  of 
borrowing,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  akin  is  inevitable  ; 
nothing  but  community  of  linguistic  tradition  can  explain 
such  phenomena ;  but  agreement  in  the  style  only  in  which 
words  are  composed  and  thought  expressed  admits  of  being 
attributed  to  causes  other  than  historical — to  equality  of 
mental  endowment,  of  intellectual  force  and  training.  We 
may  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  time  when  linguistic 
science  shall  have  reached  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  shall 
have  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  universal  human  language  and  traced  out  their  causes, 
that  she  shall  be  able  to  separate  with  certainty  the  effects 
of  ethnic  capacity  from  those  of  transmitted  habit :  but  that 
time  has  certainly  not  yet  come ;  and,  as  the  value  of  mor- 
phological  accordances  as  evidence  of  genetic  connection  has 
hitherto  been  repeatedly  overrated,  so  it  will  long,  and 
always  in  unskilful  or  incautious  hands,  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  a  like  mistreatment. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  and  describe 
Bome  of  the  principal  structural  peculiarities  which  are  illus- 
trated in  the  variety  of  human  tongues ;  but  it  will  be  worth 
while  hero  to  bestow  a  few  words  farther  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  systems  of  morphological  classification  to  which 
they  have  served  as  foundation. 

The  languages  of  mankind  have  been  divided  into  two 
grand  classes,  the  monosyllabic  (otherwise  called  isolating, 
or  radical)  and  the  polysyllabic  (or  inflectional).  To  the 
former  belong  the  tongues  of  China  and  Farther  India,  with 
their  relatives  in  the  same  quarter  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  idioms  in  other  partsof  the  world.  In  them  there  is  a 
formal  identity  of  root  and  word  ;  none  of  their  vocables  are 
made  up  of  rsdical  and  formative  elements,  the  one  giving 
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the  primip.1  idea,  tke  otkep  mdk.tmg  it.  limitation,  »ppH- 
».ti».  or  rel-tion;   ttey  jo»e..  .o  foonrily  di.t.ngmshed 
p„t.  of  .peoeh.     TJ..g6  ma,  ....gn  to  rone  of  their  root, 
the  offices  which  in  in«ectic»al  tongue,  .re  filled  h,  inHective 
c  dmg*   .»ffi».  or  preiiie.      t  m  y  -vl  o  .t«np  .one  M 
adject    c.    other,  a.     o  m.    i.  p  o  oun.    a.    erb.   and  .o 
on    yet  me™  of  th.    ort    ,n  only  pa  t  dly  .  pply  th.,. 
la  k  of  the  resource,  po.  c  .  d  hi  n  ere  1  app  ly   loveloped 
lanina-e.     categor  en  ni  di.t    gu  .1  cd  n  espie..  on  are  but 
npcdoctly    tataUdit    gu.hedm   pprol  en.    n    thought 
.  but  h  eke  ly  repre.  nled  a  d  feebly  a  ded  by  t.  ,n.tru. 
ment      To  the  latter    or    nlect  onal     h      belong  .11  tho 
other  la  .oage.    f  the     orld  wh  ch      la  e  cr  a  d  howoT.r 
sreatthon-    1  fferen  e.    hm  at  lea.t  tin,   n  common,  that 
L  r  .  Ln.  of    a  egory  and  rel.t  on  aro  not  al.aj.  .cpax.te 
word,  b  t  p  rt,  ot  other  word,  that  the  r  toc  bio.  are,  to 
,„me  extent    n  ad.  up  of  at  lea  t  t  vo  element,    the  one 
rad  oal  the  other  formatiTe      There  can  be    t  .  •  "^e-t,  no 
more   funda.ent.1    d  Sere  ce    n  1  n„„   t  c  .t,     ture  than 
th         And  vet    t    '"  not  an  absolute  and  determ  nate  one. 
It  1  es   n  tl  o  nature  ot  the    ase  that  ..  the  nSe  tional  hin- 
gua„e.  h,  .  g  own  out  of  a  mono  jllab  e  ad  non  mUoc  jng 
stage  there  should  I.  eertam  tongues  as  there  no  mother 
to"g  eacertanf  rn,  wh    h  stand  .0   losely  u,  on  he  hue  ol 
division  between  the  two  stage,,  that  it ,.  hard  to  tell  whether 
they  aro  tho  one  thing  or  tie  other.    In  our  own  tongue,  there 
i.  BO  definite  divi.ion-line  to  he  drawn  anywhere  in  the 
aeries  of  slops  that  conduct,  from  a  mere  eeUocation  to  , 
nure  form-word-from  4o».«  >or  to  fai««-iop,  from  tem-Jilhi 
to  l«r/.;,  from  jaififa  to  j.ii,  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  la 
often  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  language,  of   ow  development, 
where  isolation  end.  and  where  a  loose  agglutination  begms. 
Thn.   even  the  Chinese,  the  purest  typo  of  the  isolating 
structure,  i,  by  some  regarded  as,  in  it.  coll«,u.al  forms,  and 
vet  more  in  some  of  its  dialect.,  a  hingnage  ot  compounded 
Words  ,  and  the  po,«i..ion  of  one  or  two  rd  formative  ele- 
ment.  ha,  been  claimed  for  tho  Burmese  ;  whde  tho  Hima- 
laya i.  likely  to  furni.h  dialect,  whose  ehavaetor,  as  aoMM 
or  agglutinative,  wiU  be  much  disputed. 
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But-  the  main  objection  to  the  classification  we  are  con- 
sidering is  not  so  much  its  want  of  absolute  distinctnesa  (a 
defect  incident  to  all  clasaiiioation,  in  every  department  o( 
science)  as  its  one-sidedness :  it  ia  too  much  lilce  the  pro- 
verbial lover's  division  of  the  world  into  two  parts,  that 
■where  the  beloved  object  ia  and  that  where  she  ia  not :  it 
leavea  almost  all  hnman  tongues  in  one  huge  class  together. 
Accordingly  a  much  more  popular  and  emrent  system  dia- 
tinguiahes  three  primary  orders,  separating  the  mass  of 
inflectional  laoguagea  into  such  as  are  agglutinative,  or 
attach  their  foi-mative  elements  aome what  loosely  to  a  root 
which  ia  not  liable  to  variation ;  and  such  aa  are  inflective, 
ir  unite  more  thoroughly  their  radical  and  formative  ele- 
ments, and  make  internal  changes  of  the  root  itself  bear 
their  part,  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  in  the  eipreaaion 
of  grammatics  relatio-is.  The  distinction  between  these 
three  orders  is  well  expressed  by  Professor  Max  Muller  ia 
the  following  terma  : — 

"  1.  Boots  may  be  used  as  won^,  eaoh  root  preserving  ita 
full  independsncs. 

"2.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form  words, 
and  in  these  compounds  one  root  may  lose  its  independence. 

"  3.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form  words, 
and  in  these  compounds  both  roots  may  lose  their  iudepend- 
ence '  * 

No  better  scheme  of  division,  ol  a  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive chara«tei,  ha'  yet  been  demised  thin  this,  and  it  is  likely 
to  mamt^ln  itself  long  m  use  It  faithfully  represents,  in 
the  mam,  three  eucceaaive  stages  m  the  history  of  language, 
three  ascending  grades  ot  hnguiatic  development.  But  its 
value  must  not  be  overrated,  nor  its  defects  passed  without 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  include  aU  the  posaible 
and  actually  realized  varieties  in  the  mode  of  formation  fit 
words.  It  leaves  altogether  out  of  account  that  internal 
change  of  vowela  which,  as  was  shown  in  the  eighth  lecture, 
is  the  characteristic  and  principal  means  of  grammatical 
i-'.flection  in  the  Semitic  tongues.  The  distinctions  of  qatala, 
le  killed,'  qutila,  '  he  was  killed,'  qattala,  '  he  massacred,' 
*  Lecturea,  first  Benee,  eighth  lecture. 
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^dtala, '  he  tried  to  kill,'  aqtala,  '  he  caused  to  kill,'  and  the 
like,  are  not  explainable  oy  any  composition  of  roots  and  baa 
of  tkeir  independence,  even  though  the  somewhat  aualogoua 
differences  of  man  and  men,  lead  and  led,  sing  and  sang,  sit 
and  set,  do  admit  of  such  eiplanation.  Ifl  the  second  pUce, 
it  is  liahle  to  something  of  the  aama  reproach  of  one-sided- 
ness  which  lies  against  the  former,  tlie  double  method  of 
claseiiication.  It  puts  into  a  separate  class,  as  inflective 
languages,  only  two  families,  the  Indo-European  and  tha 
Semitic ;  these  %re,  to  he  sure,  of  wide  eitent  and  unap- 
preached  importance ;  yet  the  mass  of  spoken  tongues  is 
still  left  in  one  immense  and  heterogeneous  body.  And 
finally,  a  yet  more  fundamental  objection  to  the  scheme  ia 
this  heterogeneity,  which  characterizes  not  its  middle  class 
alone,  but  its  highest  also.  It  classes  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  speech  together,  as  morphologically  alike,  while  yet 
their  structural  discordance  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
which  separates  Indo-European  from  many  of  the  agglutiua- 
tive  tongues — in  some  respects,  even  greater  than  that 
which  separates  Indo-European  from  the  generality  of  agglu- 
tinative and  from  the  isolating  tongues.  Not  only  are  the 
higher  Scythian  dialects,  as  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian, 
almost  inflective,  and  inflective  upon  a  plan  which  is  suffi- 
ciently analogous  with  the  Indo-European,  but,  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  (however  the  case  may  he  histori- 
cally), Chinese,  Scythian,  and  Indo-European  are  bo  many 
steps  in  one  line  and  direction  of  progress,  differing  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind :  Semitic  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
started  originally  from  the  same  or  a  like  centre,  has  reached 
an  equally  distant  point  in  a  wholly  different  direction.  The 
two  inflective  families  may  lie  upon  the  same  circumference, 
but  they  are  separated  by  the  whole  length  of  the  diameter, 
being  twice  as  far  from  one  another  as  is  either  from  tha 
indiffsrent  middle.  A  less  fundamental  discordance,  per- 
haps, but  an  equal  variety  of  structure,  belongs  to  those 
tongues  which  are  classed  together  as  agglutinative.  Thfl 
order  includes  such  extremes  in  degree  of  agglutination  a& 
the  barren  and  almost  isolating  Manehu  or  Egyptian,  on  tha 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  eiuberantly  aggregati^o 
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Turkisli  and  the  often  excessively  agglomerative  American  or 
Basijiie ;  it  includes  sach  differences  in  the  mode  of  agglu* 
tination  as  are  presented  by  the  Scythian,  which  makes  ita 
combinations  solely  by  suffixes,  and  the  Malay  or  South- 
African,  which  form  theirs  mainly  by  prefixes.  Here,  again, 
it  may  be  made  a  question  whether  the  morphological 
relationship  of  Scythian  and  Indo-European  be  not  closer 
than  that  of  Scythian  and  Malay,  The  principle  which 
divides  the  two  former  is,  it  is  true,  reasonably  to  be  regarded 
as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  diyide»the  two  latter; 
yet  it  is  more  teleologieal  than  morphological  ■  it  concerns 
rather  the  end  attained  than  the  means  of  atta  ment  The 
reach  and  value,  too,  of  tl  e  d  st  n  t  vely  uflect  e  pr  n  pie 
as  developed  in  Indo-Europea  language  s  as  I  innot  hut 
think,  not  infrequently  over  ated  In  no  ^mJl  pa  t  ot  the 
material  of  our  own  tongue  for  example  the  ot  or  tl  eme 
maintains  ita  own  form  and  dist  n  tion  f  on  the  afiixe  and 
these  their  distinction  from  one  anotl  er  not  less  completely 
than  is  the  case  in  Scyth  an  All  t!  e  der  vat  es  of  love  as 
love-d,  lov-ing,  lov-er,  lose  2y  the  der  vit  es  of  ^  iw  as  i  u-lg 
tru-th,  tm-th-ful,  tru-tli-fitl-ly,  un~tru-ih-ful-ly — these,  and  the 
host  of  formations  like  them,  are  strictly  agglutinative  in 
type :  but  we  do  not  recognize  in  them  any  inferiority  aa 
means  of  expression  to  those  derivatives  in  which  the  radical 
part  has  undergone  a  more  marked  fusion,  or  disguising 
change.  Loved  from  love  is  as  good  a  preterit  as  led  from 
lead,  or  sang  from  sing  ;  truth  from  true  is  as  good  an  abstract 
as  length  from  long,  ot  filth  irora.  foul ;  nor  is  the  Latin 
hedo-r,  'I  am  hurt,'  from  Icsdo,  'I  hurt,'  inferior  to  the 
nearly  equivalent  Arabic  qutila,  from  gatala.  The  claim 
might  plausibly  enough  be  set  up  that  the  unity  which  the 
Scythian  gives  to  its  derivative  words  by  making  the  vowels 
of  their  suffixes  sympathize  with  that  of  the  principal  or 
radical  element,  is  at  least  as  valuable,  in  itself  considered,  as 
the  capacity  of  an  Indo-European  root  to  be  phonetically 
affected  by  the  ending  that  is  attached  to  it — a  subjection  of 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  element.  Not  that  the  actual 
working-out  of  the  latter  principle  in  the  tongues  of  our 
tamilj  has  not  produced  itsultfl  of  higher  value  than  th« 
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former  has  led  to  ;  but  this  may  be  owing  in  great  measur* 
to  the  -way  in  whieli  the  two  have  been  handled  respectively. 

The  immensely  comprehensive  order  of  agglutinative  lan- 
guages is  sometimes  reduced  a  little  by  setting  apart  from  it 
a  polysynthetic  or  incorporative  class,  composed  of  the 
Basque  and  the  American  family.  This,  however,  is  rather 
a  subdivision  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  triple  system  than 
the  establishment  of  a  new,  a  quadruple,  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion. 

Professor  Mliller*  seeks  to  find  a  support  and  explanation 
of  the  threefold  division  of  human  language  which  we  are 
now  considering  by  paralleling  it  with  the  threefold  con- 
dition of  human  society,  as  patriarchal,  nomadic,  and  politi- 
cal. Monosyllabic  or  "family  languages"  are  in  place, 
according  to  him,  among  the  members  of  a  family,  whose  in- 
timacy, and  full  knowledge  of  one  another's  dispositions  and 
thoughts,  make  it  possible  for  each  to  understand  the  other 
upon  the  briefest  and  most  imperfect  hints.  Agglutinative 
or  "  nomadic  languages  "  are  required  by  the  circumatances 
of  a  wandering  and  unsettled  bfo  ;  the  constantly  separating 
and  reassembling  tribes  could  not  keep  up  a  mutual  iutelli- 
geuce  if  they  did  not  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  radical 
elements  of  their  speech.  Inflective  or  "  state  languages  " 
are  rendered  possible  by  a  regulated  and  stable  condition  of 
society,  where  uninterrupted  intercourse  and  constant  tra- 
dition facilitate  mutual  comprehension,  notwithstanding  the 
fusion  and  integration  of  root  and  affix.  The  comparison  is 
ingenious  and  entertaining,  but  't  is  too  little  favoured  by 
either  linguistic  phOosophy  or  linguistic  history  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  other  praise.  It  would  fain  introduce  into  the 
procesaes  ot  linguistic  life  an  element  of  refiective  anticipa- 
tion, of  prevision  and  deliberate  provision,  which  is  altogether 
for<  ign  to  them  That  wandering  tribes  should,  in  view  o( 
their  stanty  intercourse,  their  frequent  partings  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  possible  meetings,  conclude  that  they  ought  to 
keep  their  roots  unmodified,  is  quite  inconceivable;  nor  is  it 
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easj;  to  s«e  what  purpose  the  resolution  sliould  serve,  if  the 
endings  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  Buffered  to  vary  bo 
rapidly  that  mutual  unintelli{,'ibility  is  soon  brought  about. 
In  every  uncultivated  community,  the  language  is  left  to  take 
care  of  itself;  it  becomes  what  the  eiigencies  of  practical 
use  make  it,  not  what  a  forecasting  view  of  future  possibili- 
ties  leads  its  speakers  to  think  that  it  might  with  advantage 
be  made  to  he :  let  two  tribes  be  parted  from  one  another, 
and  neither  has  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  its  fellow  in 
shaping  its  own  daily  speech.  In  point  of  fact,  moreover, 
Indo-European  languages  were  inflective,  were  "  state  lan- 
guages," long  before  the  tribes  had  formed  states  —  while 
many  of  them  were  as  nomadic  in  their  habits  as  the  wUdesfc 
of  the  80-calJed  Turanian  tribes.  And  to  denominate  the 
immense  and  highly-organized  Chinese  empire  a  mere  esag- 
gerated  family,  and  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  speech 
by  reference  to  the  conditions  of  a  family,  is  fanciful  in  the 
extreme.  No  nomenclature  founded  on  such  unsubstantial 
considerations  has  a  good  claim  to  the  acceptance  of  lin- 
guistic scholars;  and  the  one  in. question  has,  it  is  believed, 
won  no  general  currency. 

A  very  noteworthy  attempt  has  been  made  within  a  short 
time  hy  Professor  Schleicher,  of  Jena^*  to  give  greater  ful- 
ness and  precision  to  the  morphological  classiEcation  and 
description  of  language,  by  a  more  thorough  analysis,  and  a 
hind  of  algebraic  notation,  of  morphplogical  characteristics. 
A  pure  root,  used  as  a  word  without  variation  of  form  or 
addition  of  formative  elements  he  denotes  by  a  caj  tal  lettet , 
as  i  a  connected  sentence  exprc=(sed  bj  a  senes  ol  such 
elements  as  la  lomct  n  es  the  case  m  Chinese  he  wo  ild  re 
present  hy  A  £  0  and  ^o  on  Such  a  sentence  we  may 
"udely  dlustrate  bj  an  English  phiase  1  ke  /sA  hke  witer, 
u  which  each  word  it  a  sm  pie  root  or  theme  without  for 
mal  designation  of  relationt,  f     A  root  whi  h  while  retain 

•  &ee  h  3  piper  Contnbut  on  to  the  Mo  phol  gf  of  Linffuage  in  tha 
Momo  rs  ot  the  Academy  t  St  Petersburg  vol  No  (1861)  al  o  tha 
Introduction  to  hia  work,  the  "  German  Langiiago'' (Stuttgart,  I B60),  p.  1 1  aeq. 

t  Of  eoune,  thp  parallel  ia  to  be  regarded  as  onlv  an  imperfect  one  ■ 
Uiougj  these  three  words  are  to  our  apprehenaion  primitives,  they  are  fki 
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ing  its  substantial  independence,  is  so  modified  in  aigniScalion 
and  restricted  in  application  as  to  form  an  auxiliary  or  ad- 
junct to  another  root  (wKich  was  shown  in  the  last  lecture  to  be 
a  frequent  phsnomenon  in  the  isolating  laoguages),  is  marked 
by  an  accented  letter,  as  A' :  thus,  in  the  English,  shall  like 
would  he  represented  by  ^'  +  ^ ."  s*"^^  ^""^  P^*'  by  4'  -|-  ^ 
-^  A  :  the  interposed  sign  of  addition  indicating  the  close- 
ness of  relation  between  the  elements.  The  position  of  the 
accented  letters  in  the  formula  would  point  out  whether  the 
auxiliaries  are  placed  after  the  main  word,  as  in  Burmese,  or 
before  it,  aa  in  Siamese,  or  on  either  or  both  sides,  as  some- 
times  in  Chinese, 

If,  now,  the  formative  element  is  combined  with  the  radical 
into  a  single  word,  it  is  indicated  by  a  small  letter,  which  is 
put  before  or  after  the  capital  which  stands  for  the  root,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  position  of  the  elements  in  combination. 
Thus  if  we  represent  trtce  by  A,  untrue  would  be  aA  ;  truly 
or  (r«M  would  be  jia  ;  untruly, aAh;  untruthfully,  a  Abed;  and 
'bo  on  Espre-oiuns  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  agglutLnative 
type  of  structure  and  they  are,  it  is  plain,  capable  of  very 
considerable  \ariation,  so  as  to  be  made  to  denote  the 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  agglutination.  It  is  possible, 
for  example  to  distingoisli  the  endings  of  inflection  from 
those  of  deiivation,  or  elements  of  pronominal  from  those  of 
preditative  ongm  by  the  use  of  a  different  series  of  letters 
(aa  the  Greek)  to  indicate  one  of  the  classes :  thus,  trufhg 
might  be  Aaa,  but  truthful  Aab  ;  habalarumdan,  in  Turkish 
(see  above,  p.  318),  might  be  Aa^y,  but  ievishdm.lememei:, 
AiAedef.  An  adroit  use  of  such  means  of  distinction  might 
enable  one  even  to  set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
peculiarities  and  intricacies  of  poIysyntheti(  tongues. 

from  being  ultimate  roots ;  tbey  all  cither  contain  formative  elements  adiJed 
to  sueli  a  root,  or  have  possessed  and  lost  them;  each  is,  \o  be  sure,  employ- 
able 88  Bonn,  adjective,  or  verb,  without  change  of  form,  yet  not,  like  Chinese 
roots,  in  virtue  of  an  original  indefinitenesa  of  meaning,  but  as  one  distincl 
part  of  speech  is  in  our  usage  convertible  directly  iiilfl  others  ;  nor  can  it  b« 
eaid  that,  even  aa  they  stand,  they  are  altogether  formless  i  for  each  is  de- 
fined in  certain  relations  hy  the  absence  of  femntive  elements  which  it  would 
otherwise  eihibit:  water  is  shown  lobe  singular  by  laeking  an  «,>A  and 
hh  to  be  plural  ty  tlie  absence  of  i  from  tilx. 
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Again,  an  inflective  change  of  the  root  itself  for  the  ex. 
pression  of  grammatical  relations  is  denotahle  by  exponenta 
attached  to  the  root-symbol.  Thus,  maw  being  A,  men  would 
be  A'^ ;  men's,  A'a;  sang,  sung,  song,  from  sing,  would  be  de- 
noted by  A",  A'',  A' ;  spoken,  from  speak,  would  be  A'^a;  its 
German  counterpart,  gesprochen,  aA'h.  And  in  the  Semitic 
tongues,  where  the  root  never  appears  without  a  vocalization 
which  is  formal  and  significant,  the  constant  radical  emblem 
would  be  A".* 

Compounds,  finally,  wo^ld  be  expressed  in  this  method  by 
putting  aide  by  side  the  symbols  expressive  of  their  separate 
members,  the  capital  ietters  with  their  modifications  and  ad- 
juncts. House-top  would  be  ATi ;  songwriter,  A'Ba;  and 
80  on. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  witli  any  more  of  detail 
Professor  Schleicher's  system  of  morphological  notation,  or 
to  spend  many  words  in  pointing  out  its  convenience  and 
value.  It  may  evidently  be  made  a  means  of  apprehending 
distinctly,  and  setting  forth  clearly,  the  main  structural  fea- 
tures of  any  language.  It  will  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  put 
in  a  brief  and  compact  form  of  statement  the  whole  morpho- 
logical character  of  every  spoken  tongue.  Most  tongues 
admit  no  small  variety  df  formations ;  each  must  be  judged 
by  its  prevailing  modes  of  formation,  by  the  averse  of  high- 
est and  lowest  modes,  by  their  respective  frequency  of 
application,  and  the  purposes  they  are  made  to  serve.  It 
does  not  help  us  to  a  simple  and  facile  scale  and  classification 
of  all  the  dialects  of  mankind ;  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 

•  ProfeBsor  Sobleicher,  indeed,  adopts  this  emblem  aa  that  of  the  Indo- 
Enropemi  root  also,  since  he  holds  the  liew,  brieflj'  Gtated  and  controvortflii 
above  (in  the  eighth  ieeture,  p.  393),  that  the  radicals  of  our  fiiinily  were 
oripuaUy  liable  to  a  regnlar  variation,  of  symbolic  significance,  for  purposes 
of  grammatical  eipression.  I  regard  it,  on  the  contratjr,  aa  the  weak  point  in 
his  syatem,  aa  apwied  by  himself,  that  it  does  not  distinguish  an  internal 
feelJon  like  the  Semitic— which,  ao  fat  aa  we  can  trace  its  history,  is  ulti- 
mata and  origioal,  and  which  continues  in  full  force,  in  old  material  and  in 
new  formations,  through  the  whole  history  of  the  languages — from  one  lika 
the  Indo-European,  which  is  rather  secondary  and  accidental,  constantly 
iriaing  in  new  cases  under  the  induenee  of  phonetic  circumstances,  but  navei 
winning  a  pervading  force,  and  in  many  members  of  the  family  hardly  tak)ll| 
on  anywhere  a  regular  form  and  office,  aa  signi^cant  of  rila'.ions. 
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it  as  a  merit,  not  as  a  fault :  it  thus  fairly  represents  th» 
exceeding  variety  of  ianguagea,  the  complexity  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  distinguish  them,  and  their  incapacity  of 
Beparation  into  a  few  sharply  defined  classes. 

No  single  trait  or  class  of  traits,  however  fundamental 
may  be  its  importance,  can  he  admitted  aa  a  definite  criterion 
by  which  the  character  of  a  language  shall  be  judged,  and  its 
rank  determined.  We  saw  reason  above  to  challenge  the 
absolute  superiority  of  the  inflective  principle,  strongly  as  it 
may  indicate  a  valuable  tendency  in  language-making.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  wholly  conceivable  that  some  language  of  the 
agglutinative  class  may  decidedly  surpass  in  strength  and 
supplene^,  in  adaptednesa  to  its  use  as  the  instrument  and 
aid  of  thought,  some  other  language  or  languages  of  the  in- 
flective class.  Not  morphological  character  alone  is  to  be 
taken  account  of  ;  for  not  every  race  of  equal  mental  endow- 
ment has  originated  and  shaped  a  language,  any  more  than 
an  art,  of  equivalent  formal  merit.  Some  one  needed  item 
of  capacity  was  wanting,  and  the  product  remains  unartistic; 
or  the  work  of  the  earliest  period,  which  has  determined  the 
grand  features  of  the  whole  after-development,  was  un- 
adroitly  performed ;  the  first  generations  left  to  their  suc- 
cessors a  body  of  constraining  usages  and  misguiding 
analogies,  the  influence  of  which  is  not  to  be  shaken  off ;  and 
the  mental  power  of  the  race  is  shown  by  the  skill  and  force 
with  which  it  wields  an  imperfect  instrument.  Many  a 
tongue  thus  stands  higher,  or  lower,  in  virtue  of  the  sum  of 
its  qualities,  than  its  morphological  character  would  naturally 
indicate.  The  Chinese  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  such  a  discordance ;  though  so  nearly  formless,  in  a  mor- 
phologica]  sense,  it  is  nevertheless  placed  by  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  and  Steinthal  *  in  their  higher  class  of  "  fona 
languages,"  along  with  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic,  as 
being  a  not  unsuitable  incorporation  of  clear  logical  thought ; 
as,  though  not  distinctly  indicating  relations  and  categories, 
yet  not  cumbering  their  conception,  their  mental  appre- 
hension, by  material  adjuncts  which  weaken  and  confuse  tin) 
thought. 

*  See  Um  lattei'a  ChaTskteristik  etc.,  pp.  70,  327. 
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But  further,  apart  f    m  th      wl    1    matter  o 
eal  form,  of  grammatic  It      t  f  the  indication,  espressed 

or  implied,  of  relat  n  n  th  department  contrihutea 
essentially  to  our  est  t  f  th  value  of  a  language : 
namely,  its  material       nt  nt  what   is  signified  by  ita 

■words.  The  universe  w  th  all  bjects  and  their  qualities, 
is  put  before  the  language-makers  to  be  comprehended  and 
expressed,  and  the  different  races,  and  tribes,  and  communi- 
ties, have  solved  the  problem  after  a  very  different  fashion, 
Names-giving  implies  not  merely  the  dietiDCtion  of  individual 
things,  but,  no  less,  classification  and  analysis,  in  every  kind, 
and  of  every  degree  of  subtlety.  There  are  conceptions, 
and  classes  of  conceptions,  of  so  obvious  and  practical  cha- 
racter, that  their  designations  are  to  be  fonnd  in  every  lan- 
guage that  esists  or  ever  has  existed :  there  are  hosts  of 
others  which  one  community,  or  many,  or  the  most,  have 
never  reached.  Does  a  given  tongue  show  that  the  race 
which  speaks  it  has  devoted  its  eiclosive  attention  to  the 
more  trivial  matters  in  the  world  without  and  within  us,  or 
has  it  apprehended  higher  things  ?  Has  it,  for  example,  so 
studied  and  noted  the  aspects  of  nature  that  it  can  describe 
tKem  in  terras  of  picturesque  power  ?  Has  it  distinguished 
with  intellectual  acuteoess  and  spiritual  insight  the  powers 
«id  operations  of  our  internal  nature,  our  mind  and  soul,  so 
that  it  can  discuss  psychological  questions  with  significance 
and  precision  ?  Any  dialect,  isolating  or  inflective,  mono- 
syllabic or  poly  synthetic,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
scale  of  languages  by  the  characteristics  which  such  inquiries 
bring  to  light.  In  these,  too,  there  is  the  widest  diversity, 
depending  on  original  capacity,  on  acquired  information  and 
civilization,  and  on  variety  of  external  circiunstance  and  con- 
dition— a  diversity  among  different  branches  of  the  same 
race,  different  periods  of  the  same  history,  and,  where  culture 
and  education  introduce  their  separating  influences,  between 
different  classes  of  the  same  community.  Our  earliest 
inquiries  (in  the  first  three  lectures)  into  the  processes  of 
linguistic  growth  showed  us  that  the  changes  which  bring 
about  this  diversity,  the  accretions  to  the  vocabulary  of  a 
tongue,  the  deepening  of  the  meaning  of  its  words,  are  tha 
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easiest  of  all  to  make,  the  most  pervading  and  irrepreasibln 
ill  tbeir  action,  throngHout  every  period  of  its  esisteneo. 
Here,  then,  more  than  in  any  other  department,  it  is  practi- 
cable for  later  generations  to  amend  and  complete  the  work 
of  earlier ;  and  yet,  auch  is  the  power  of  linguistic  habit 
that,  even  here,  original  infelicities  sometimes  adhere  to  a 
language  during  its  whole  development. 

To  mate  out  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  arrangement  for  all 
human  tongues  upon  the  ground  of  their  comparative  value, 
accordingly,  will  be  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  one  of 
the  last  results  reached  by  linguistic  science.  It  will  require 
a  degree  of  penetration  into  the  inmost  secrets  of  structure 
and  usage,  an  acuteness  of  perception  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  estimating  merits  of  diverse  character,  and  a 
breadth  and  reach  of  learning,  which  wUl  be  foimd  attainable 
only  by  a  few  master-minds.  Great  play  is  here  afforded 
for  subjective  views,  for  inherited  prepossessions,  for  away  of 
mental  habits.  "Who  of  us  can  be  trusted  fairly  to  compare 
the  advantages  of  his  own  and  of  any  other  language  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  that,'  of  all  the  modes  of  classifi- 
cation with  which  linguistic  scholars  have  had  to  do,  the  ona 
of  first  and  most  fundamental  importance  is  the  genetical,  or 
that  which  groups  together,  and  holds  apart  from  others, 
languages  giving  evidence  of  derivation  from  the  sama 
original.  It  underlies  and  furnishes  the  foundation  of  all  the 
remaining  modes.  There  can  be  no  tie  between  any  two 
dialects  so  strong  as  that  of  a  common  descent.  Every 
great  family  has  a  structural  character  of  its  own,  whereby, 
whatever  may  be  the  varying  development  of  its  members, 
it  is  made  a  unit,  and  more  or  less  strikingly  distinguished 
from  the  rest.  Whatever  other  criterion  we  may  apply  ia 
analogous  in  its  character  and  bearings  with  the  distinction 
of  apetaloua,  monopetalous,  and  polypetalous,  or  of  monogy- 
nous,  digynous,  etc.,  or  of  exogenous  and  endogenous,  or  of 
pheno^mous  and  cryptogamous,  in  the  science  of  botany- 
all  of  rtem  possessing  real  importance  in  difierent  degrees, 
variously  crossing  one  another,  and  marking  out  certain 
general  divisions ;  while  the  arrangement  of  lingui.stio 
families  corresponds  with  the  division  of  plants  into  natural 
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orders,  foanded  upon  a  coQsiJeration  of  the  whole  complicate 
structure  of  tlie  things  classifltd,  contemplating  the  aum  oi 
their  characteristic  ijualities ;  filing,  therefore,  their  position 
ia  the  vast  kingdom  of  nature  of  which  they  are  members,  and 
determining  the  namea  hy  which  they  ahaJl  be  called.  The 
genetical  classification  is  the  ultimate  historical  fact  which 
the  historical  method  of  linguistic  study  directly  aims  at 
establishing.  With  its  establishment  are  bound  up  those 
more  general  historical  results,  for  the  ethnological  history 
of  mankind,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  interest 
-  of  our  science. 

To  subjects  connected  with  this  department  of  int-erest, 
the  bearing  of  linguistic  science  on  ethnology,  we  have  next 
to  turn  our  attention,  occupying  with  them  the  remainder  of 
the  present  lecture. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  which  will  be  apt  to  strika 
the  notice  of  any  one  who  reviews  our  classification  of  human 
races  according  to  the  relationship  of  their  languages,  is  itg 
non-agreement  with  the  current  divisions  based  on  physical 
characteristics.  The  phjsicists,  indeed,  are  far  from  having 
yet  arrived  at  accordance  in  their  own  schemes  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  uttei  iniufficiency  of  that  old  familiar  diatine- 
tiou  of  Caucasian,  Moai^ol,  Malay,  African,  and  American, 
established  by  Blumenbach,  and  probiibly  learned  by  most  of 
us  at  school,  is  now  fully  recognized.  But  it  does  not  seem 
practicable  to  lay  down  any  ayatem  of  physical  races  which 
shall  agree  with  any  possible  scheme  of  linguistic  races. 
Indo-European,  Semitic,  Scythian,  and  Caucasian  tongues 
are  spoken  by  men  whom  the  naturalist  would  not  separate 
from  one  another  as  of  widely  diverse  stock ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Scythian  dialects  of  close  and  indubitable  rela- 
tioDship  are  in  the  mouths  of  peoples  who  differ  as  widely  in 
form  and  feature  as  Hungarians  and  Lapps  ;  while  not  leas 
discordance  of  physical  type  is  to  be  found  among  the 
speakers  of  various  dialects  belonging  to  more  than  one  of 
the  other  great  linguistic  iamilies. 

Such  facts  as  these  call  up  the  question,  as  one  of  high 
practical  consequence,  respecting  the  comparative  value  of 
linguistic  and  of  physical  evidence  of  race,  and  how  theii 
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.seemiuE  diaerepincy  is  to  be  reconciled  Some  method  o' 
bringing  abf  ut  a  i  ei.ont,iliatioii  between  them  must  e  identlj 
be  sought  and  found  Tor  neither  linguistic  nor  phjaical 
ethnologj  la  a  science  of  classitcation  merely  ,  both  t'aim  to 
be  histoncai  also  Both  are  -Borking  toward  the  saiLe  end 
lamely  a  traimg  out  of  the  actual  connection  and  gene- 
alogical history  of  human  ra<.es ,  and,  though  each  must 
follow  its  own  methods,  without  undue  mterferente  from 
without,  they  cannot  labour  mdepeudentlv,  Lareless  eich  of 
the  other  s  results  To  pomt  out  the  mode  ot  reconciliation, 
to  remote  the  difficultieb  which  he  in  the  way  of  harmomoua 
agreement  bttmeen  the  two  departments  of  ethnological 
flciencB,  I  shall  not  here  make  the  leist  pretence  such  a 
result  cui  be  attained  only  when  the  printiples  and  conclu- 
flions  of  both  are  idyanced  ind  perfeLted  far  bejond  their 
present  point  All  thit  we  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  notice 
certim  general  Lonsidcrations  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
requiring  not  to  he  lost  from  sight  by  either  party ,  and 
especially  to  point  out  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of 
both  physical  and  linguistic  evidence  and  how  nBLes'-ary  it 
is  that  each  should  modestly  solicit  and  frankly  acknowledge 
the  aid  of  the  other. 

How  language  proves  anything  concerning  race,  and  what 
it  does  and  does  not  prove,  was  brought  clearly  to  light  in 
the  course  of  our  earliest  inquiries  into  its  nature  and 
history.  What  we  then  learned  respecting  the  mode  of 
acquisition  and  transmission  of  each  man's,  and  each  commu- 
nity's, "  native  tongue  "  was  sufficient  to  show  us  the  total 
error  of  two  somewhat  different,  and  yet  fundamentally 
accordant,  views  of  language,  which  have  been  put  forth  and 
defended  by  certain  authorities — the  one,  that  speech  is  to 
man  what  his  song  is  to  the  bird,  what  their  roar,  growl, 
bellow  are  to  lions,  bears,  osen ;  and  that  resemblances  of 
dialect  therefore  no  more  indicate  actual  genetic  connection 
among  different  tribes  of  men  than  resemblances  of  uttered 
tone  indicate  the  common  descent  of  various  species  of 
thrushes,  or  of  bears,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  world : 
the  other,  that  language  is  the  immediate  and  necessary  pro- 
duct of  physical  organization,  aad  varies  as  this  varies;  that 
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an  Engliahmati,  a  IVenchman,  and  a  Chinaman  talk  unlikfl 
one  another  because  their  brains  and  organs  of  articulation 
are  unlike ;  and  that  all  Englishmen  talk  alike,  as  do  all 
Frenchmen,  or  all  Chinamen,  because,  in  consequence  ot 
their  living  amid  similar  physical  conditions,  and  their  iu- 
heritance  of  &  common  race-type,  their  nervous  and  muscular 
Bystems  minutely  correspond.  And  doctrines  akin  with 
these  are  more  or  lea*  distinctly  ind  consciously  implied  in 
the  \iews  of  thwe  who  hold  thit  language  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  free  agency  of  men  and  can  be  neither  made 
nor  changed  by  humin  eifort  All  who  think  thus  Mrtually 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  linguistic  science  or 
reduce  it  to  the  pOMti  n  of  a  a  ibordinate  branch  of  ph^si 
ob^  speech  becomes  a  puiely  physical  characterifltio  one 
among  the  manj  which  by  their  common  presence  make  up 
man  and  by  their  differences  distrnguwh  the  different 
varieties  of  men  and  it  would  be  for  the  physicist  to  deter 
mine,  here,  as  m  the  case  of  other  physical  characteristics, 
how  far  its  joint  possession  indicated  specific  unity,  or  how 
far  its  diversities  of  kind  indicated  specifte  Tariety.  All 
these  false  theories  are  brushed  away  at  once  by  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  our  speech  from 
within,  but  acquire  it  from  without  onrselves ;  that  we 
neither  make  nor  inherit  the  words  we  use,  whether  of  our 
native  tongue  or  of  any  other,  but  learn  them  from  our 
instructors. 

But  from  this  it  also  follows  that  no  individual's  speech 
directly  and  necessarily  marts  his  descent;  it  only  shows  in 
what  community  he  grew  up.  Language  is  no  infallible 
sign  of  race,  but  only  its  probable  indication,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  which  the  probability  is  exposed  to  very  serious  draw- 
backs. For  it  is  evident  that  those  who  taught  us  to  speak, 
of  whose  means  of  espression  we  learned  to  avail  ourselves, 
need  not  have  been  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  Not  only 
may  individuals,  families,  groups  of  families,  of  almost  every 
race  on  earth,  be,  as  at  present  in  America,  turned  into  and 
absorbed  by  one  great  community,  and  made  to  adopt  its 
speech,  but  a  strange  tongue  may  be  learned  by  whole  tribei 
And  nations  of  those  who;  like  our  negroes,  are  broughi 
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Rway  frcm  tlieir  native  homes,  or,  lite  the  Irish,  havi;  lived 
long  under  a  foreign  yoke,  or,  like  the  Cclta  of  ancient  Gaul 
and  Spain,  have  received  laws,  civilization,  aiid  religion  from 
another  and  a  superior  race.  Languages  unnumbered  and 
innumerable  have  disappeared  from  off  the  fa<^e  of  the  earth 
sinee  the  beginning  of  human  history ;  but  only  in  part  by 
reason  of  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  individuala  who  had 
spoken  them ;  more  often,  doubtless,  by  their  dispersion,  and 
incorporation  with  other  communities,  of  other  speech. 
Everywhere,  too,  where  the  confines  of  different  forms  of 
speech  meet,  there  goes  on  more  or  leaa  of  misture  between 
them,  or  of  effacement  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Tet,  on  the 
other  hand,  misture  of  language  is  not  necessary  proof  of 
misture  of  race.  We  can  trace  the  genesis  of  a  very  large 
part  of  our  own  vocabulary  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but 
hardly  the  faintest  appreciable  portion  of  our  ancestry  ia 
Homan.  We  obtained  our  Latin  words  in  the  most  strangely 
roundabout  way :  they  were  brought  us  by  certain  Germanic 
adventurers,  the  Normans,  who  had  learned  them  from  a 
mixed  people,  the  French,  chiefly  of  Celtic  blood ;  and  these, 
again,  had  derived  them  from  another  heterogeneous  com- 
pound of  ItaJiean  races,  among  whom  the  Latin  tribe  was 
numerically  but  a  feeble  element. 

Of  such  nature  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  infer- 
ring the  race- connections  of  an  individual  or  of  a  community 
with  certainty  from  the  relations  of  the  language  which 
either  speaks.  They  are  of  undeniable  force  and  importance, 
and  must  be  borna  constantly  in  mind  by  every  one  whoia 
pursuing  investigations,  and  laying  down  conclusions,  in  lin- 
guistic ethnology.  They  drive  him  to  seek  after  some  other 
concurrent  test  of  descent,  which  shall  serve  to  check  and 
control  his  own  results;  and  they  make  him  court  and 
■welcome  the  aid  of  the  physicist,  as  well  as  of  the  archffiolo- 
gist  and  the  historian. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  their  consequence,  and  their 
power  to  invalidate  linguistic  evidence,  must  not  be  over- 
rated. They  concern,  td'ter  all,  what  in  the  grand  sum  oi 
human  history  are  the  esceptions  to  a  general  rule.  It  still 
remains  true  that,  upon  the  whole,  language  ia  a    olerablj 
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sure  iidication  of  race.  Since  the  dawn  of  timp,  tioM 
among  whom  indivjdualB  were  born,  of  whcni  they  learned 
how  to  expresB  their  mental  acts,  have  been  tisually  of  theie 
own  blood.  Nor  do  these  difficultiea  place  linguiatic  eridenco 
at  any  marked  disadyantage  as  compared  with  physical. 
They  are,  to  no  small  extent,  merely  the  effect,  on  the  side  of 
language,  of  the  grand  fact  which  comes  in  constantly  to 
interfere  with  ethnological  investigations  of  erery  kind  j 
namely,  that  human  races  do  not  maintain  themselves  in 
purity,  that  men  of  different  descent  are  all  the  time  min- 
gling, mixing  tbeir  blood,  and  crousing  all  their  race-charac- 
tenstics.  Fusion  and  replacement  of  languages  are  impossi- 
ble, eicept  when  men  of  different  native  speech  are  brought 
together  as  members  of  the  same  community,  so  that  there 
takes  place  more  or  less  of  an  accompanying  fusion  of  races 
also;  and  then  the  resulting  language  stands  at  least  a 
chance  of  being  a  more  faithful  and  intelligible  witness  of 
the  mixture  than  the  resulting  physical  type.  That  tha 
modem  IVeiich  people,  for  example,  ia  made  up  of  a  congeries 
of  Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Italican  elements  is  to  a  certain 
extent — although  only  the  aid  of  recorded  history  enables  ua 
fully  to  interpret  the  evidences — testified  by  the  consider- 
able body  of  Celtic  and  Germanic  words  mixed  with  the 
Latin  elements  of  the  French  language ;  but  no  physicist 
could  ever  have  derived  the  same  conclusion  from  a  study  of 
the  French  type  of  structure.  The  physicists  claim  that  there 
may  be  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  blood  of  one  race  into 
that  of  another,  without  perceptible  modification  of  the 
latter's  race-type ;  the  intruded  element,  if  not  continuously 
supplied  afresh,  is  overwhelmed  and  assimilated  by  the  other 
and  predominant  one,  and  disappears ;  that  is  to  say,  as  wo 
may  interpret  the  claim,  its  peculiarities  are  so  diluted  by 
constant  remixture  that  they  become  at  last  inappreciable. 
In  any  such  case,  then,  traces  discoverable  in  the  language 
may  point  out  what  there  is  no  other  means  of  ascertaining. 
It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  spread  and  propaga- 
tion of  a  language  may  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  race  to 
which  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  the  weaker  numcricai 
dement  in  a  composite  community  may  be  the  one  whoM 
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dialect  becomes  tlie  common  tonfiiiG  of  all.  Thus  the  Latm 
Bwept  away  the  primitive  tongues  of  a  great  part  of  soutLern 
and  central  Europe,  and  has  become  mingled  with  the  speech 
of  aU  eiTilized  nationi  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New.  But 
we  are  not  rashly  to  infer  that  such  things  hare  happened 
over  and  over  again  m  the  history  of  the  world.  "We  have 
rather  to  inquire  what  influences  make  possible  a  career  like 
that  of  the  Latin,  what  lends  the  predominant  and  assimilat- 
ing force  to  a  single  element  where  many  are  combined. 
And,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  fourth  lecture,  we  shall  find 
that  only  superior  culture  and  the  possession  of  a  literature 
can  give  to  any  tongue  such  great  extensibility.  The  Per- 
siana,  the  Mongols,  have  at  one  period  and  another  exercised 
Bway  over  an  empire  not  less  extensive  than  the  Roman,  but 
their  languages  were  never  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peoples  to  which  they  properly  belonged.  Tbe  &erman 
tribes,  too,  comjuered  in  succession  nearly  every  kingdom  of 
Europe ;  hut  it  was  only  in  order  to  lose  themselves  and 
their  dialects  together,  almost  un discoverably,  in  the  commu- 
nities and  languages  into  which  they  entered.  Nay,  even 
the  wide-spread  Greek  colonies,  with  the  superiority  ol 
Greek  culture  to  aid  them,  were  not  able  to  make  the  Greek 
the  tongue  of  many  nations.  There  was  an  organizing  and 
assimilating  force  in  Eoman  dominion  which  the  world  haa 
nowhere  else  seen  equalled.  Andif  the  career  of  the  Arabic 
furnishes  something  like  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  Latin,  it  is 
due,  not  to  the  sword  of  Islam,  but  to  the  hook,  and  to  the 
doctrine  and  polity  which  the  book  enjoined  and  the  sword 
imposed.  Since,  then,  such  movements  must  be  connected 
with  culture  and  literature,  they  cannot  but  leave  their 
record  in  written  history,  and  find  there  their  explanation. 
Nor  could  there  occur  in  every  region  or  in  every  period 
Buch  an  inpouring  and  assirailatioo  of  nationalities  as  is  now 
going  on  an.ong  us;  it  is  only  possible  under  tbe  conditions 
of  civilized  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  historical 
conditions  which  have  been  created  here.  The  wild  and 
uncultivated  races  of  the  earth  generally  are  simply  maintain- 
ing themselves  by  growth  from  generation  to  generation, 
taking  in  no  immigrants,  sending  out  no  emigrants,  CultuM 
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makes  an  astonishing  difference  in  the  circumstances  and 
fates  of  thoae  portions  of  mankind  over  which  its  inSuencfl 
is  extended,  and  it  would  he  tlie  height  of  folly  to  transfer 
to  barbarous  races  and  uncivilized  periods  of  human  history 
analogies  and  conclnaions  drawn  from  the  history  of  culti- 
vated  nations  and  tongues.  The  farther  we  go  back  into  the 
night  of  the  past,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the 
limits  of  race  and  speech  approximately  coincide,  and  that 
mixture  of  either  is  accompanied  by  that  of  the  other. 

And  if,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  race  may  change  ita 
tongue,  while  yet  retaining  in  its  physical  structure  evidence 
of  ita  descent,  a  race  may  also  undergo  a  modification  of 
physical  type,  and  still  offer  in  its  speech  plain  indications 
of  ita  real  kindred.  If  the  talk  of  our  coloured  citizens  does 
not  show  that  they  were  brought  from  Africa,  neither  do  the 
shape  and  bearing  of  the  Mt^yars  show  that  they  came  from 
beyond  the  Ural,  nor  those  of  the  Osrnanli  Turks  that  their 
cousins  are  the  nomads  of  the  inhospitable  plateau  of  central 
Asia.  This  ia  the  grand  drawback  to  the  cogency  of  physical 
evidence  of  race,  and  it  fully  counterbalances  those  which 
affect  the  cogency  of  linguiatic  evidence,  rendering  the  aid 
of  the  linguist  as  necessary  to  the  physical  ethnologist  aa  is 
the  iatter's  to  the  linguistic  ethnologist.  Physical  science 
is  as  yet  far  from  having  determined  the  kind,  the  rate,  and 
the  amount  of  modification  which  external  conditions,  as  cli- 
mate and  mode  of  life,  can  introduce, into  a  race-type;  but 
that,  within  certain  undefined  limits,  their  influence  is  very 
powerful,  is  fully  acknowledged.  There  ia,  to  be  aure,  a 
party  among  zoologists  and  ethnologists  who  insist  much 
upon  the  dogma  of  "  fixity  of  type,"  and  assert  that  all  hu- 
man races  are  original ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  scien- 
tific opinion  ia  in  the  other  direction,  toward  the  fuller 
admission  of  variability  of  species.  The  first  naturalists  are 
still,  and  more  than  ever,  willing  to  admit  that  all  the  differ- 
ences now  existing  among  human  races  may  be  the  effccta 
of  variation  from  a  single  type,  and  that  it  is  at  least  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  different  origins  in 
order  to  explain  thcra.  In  the  fact  that  Egyptian  menu* 
meata  of  more  than  three  thousand  years'  antiquity  show  ut 
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human  Tarietiea,  and  canine  varieties,  bearing  the  same  cLa- 
racteriatics  aa  at  the  present  day,  there  ia  nothing  to  disturb 
this  conclusion  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  a  period  of  three 
thousand  years  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  not  including  a 
very  large  part  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  fact  only  proves  the  persistency  which  a 
type  may  possess  when  fully  developed,  and  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful avaQ  to  show  the  originality  of  the  type.  Something 
analogous  ia  to  be  seen  in  laoguage.  The  speech  of  our  rude 
Germanic  ancestors  of  the  same  remote  period,  had  we  au- 
thentic record  of  it,  would  beyond  question  be  found  to  have 
possessed  already  a  general  character  clearly  identifying  it 
with  Germanic  tongues  stiO  osistii^,  and  sharply  sundering 
it  from  Greek,  from  Slavonic,  from  Celtic,  and  all  the  other 
Indo-European  branches;  yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Germanic  typo  of  speech  is  a  derived,  a  secondary  one.  In 
Eettlliig  all  these  controverted  points,  in  dieting iiishmg  be- 
tween original  diversity  and  subsequent  variation,  in  estab- 
lishing a  test  and  scale  for  the  possibilities  and  the  rate  of 
physical  change,  the  physical  ethnologist  will  need  all  the 
assist-ance  which  historical  investigations  of  every  kind  can 
furnish  him ;  and  the  greater  part  must  come  to  Inm  from 
the  student  of  language. 

As  the  Indo-European  family  of  language  is  that  one  of 
which  the  unity,  accompanying  a  not  inconsiderable  variety 
of  physical  type  in  .the  peoples  who  speak  its  dialects, 
ia  most  firmly  established,  and  as  therefore  it  may  natur- 
ally be  regarded  aa  furnishing  a  prominent  illustration  of 
the  bearing  of  linguistic  conditions  on  physical  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  man,  it  is  perhaps  worth  our  ™l"le  to 
refer  to  a  theory  respecting  Indo-European  speech  which 
has  found  of  late  a  few  supporters  of  some  note  and  au- 
thority, and  which,  if  accepted,  would  altogether  deprive  it 
of  ethnological  value.  The  assertion,  namely,  is  put  forth, 
that  the  apparent  unity  of  the  languages  of  this  family  is  not 
■  due  to  a  prevailing  identity  of  descent  in  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong,  but  to  the  influence  of  some  single  tribe, 
whose  superior  character,  capacity,  and  prowess  enabled  it 
to  impose  its  linguistic  usages  on  distant  and  diverse  racea 
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By  some  it  is  even  assumed  that  tlie  correspondence  a  ot 
words  aad  forms  exhibited  by  the  so-called  Indo-European 
tongues  are  not  fundamental  and  pervading,  but  superficial, 
consisting  in  scattered  particulars  only,  in  such  designations 
of  objects  and  conceptions  as  one  race  might  naturally  make 
over  into  the  keeping  of  another,  along  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  designated.  This  assumption,  however,  the  ex- 
positions and  reasonings  of  our  fifth  and  seventh  lectures 
will  have  shown  to  be  wholly  erroneous :  the  correspondences 
in  question  are  fundamental  and  pervading  ;  they  constitute 
an  identity  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  those 
who  founded  these  tongues  to  have  been  members  together 
of  the  same  community.  Others,  who  know  the  European 
languages  too  well  to  maintain  respecting  their  relations  any 
so  shallow  and  untenable  theory,  yet  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  will  sufficiently  account 
for  their  extension  over  bo  wide  a  region ;  that,  as  Etruscans, 
Celts,  Iberians,  Germans,  learned  to  speak  a  tongue  of 
Boman  origin,  so  the  populations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  di- 
verse lineage,  learned  to  speak  a  common  Indo-European 
dialect ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  difierenccs  of  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  are  parallel  to  those  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish.  But  this  theory,  though  more  plausible 
and  defensible  than  the  other,  is  hardly  less  untenable.  It 
exhibits  a  like  neglect  of  another  class  of  linguistic  prin. 
ciples :  of  those,  namely,  which  underlie  and  explaiu  the 
abnormal  extension  of  tongues  like  the  Latin  and  the  Arabic ; 
we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  set  them  forth 
above.  In  order  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  history 
of  Latin  and  that  of  Indo-European  speech,  and  to  make  the 
former  account  satisfactorily  for  the  latter,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  prove,  or  at  least  to  render  probable,  the  existence 
in  a  very  remote  antiquity  of  those  conditions  which  in 
modem  times  have  been  able  to  give  such  a  career  to  the 
language  of  Eome.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  see, 
there  must  have  been  a  total  lack  of  the  required  conditions. 
Force  of  character,  warlike  prowess,  superiority  of  inherent 
mental  capacity,  undeveloped  or  partially  developed,  the 
Indo-Europeana  may  probably  have  possessed,  as  compare^ 
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with  the  more  atoriginal  races  of  Europe  ;  but  these  are  not 
the  forces  which  enable  the  language  of  a  small  minority  to 
stifle  that  of  the  masses  of  a  people  and  to  take  its  place  r 
if  it  were  so,  southern  Europe  would  now  be  talking  Ger- 
manic instead  of  fiomanle  dialects.  The  rude  beginnings  of 
a  higher  civilization,  as  metals,  instruments,  aeeds,  domestic 
animals,  arts,  may  possibly  have  been  theirs ;  yet  even  these 
would  merely  engraft  upon  the  languages  of  the  peoples  to 
whom  they  were  made  known  certain  words  and  phrases. 
Only  the  resources  of  an  enlightened  culture,  supplemetited 
by  letters,  literature,  and  instruction,  could  give  to  any 
tongue  the  expansive  force  demanded  by  the  theory  we  are 
considering ;  and  of  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  Indo-European  antiquity.  "We  have  no 
good  ground,  then,  for  doubting  that  the  great  extension  of 
the  languages  of  our  family  was  effected  by  the  usual  causes 
which  act  among  uncultivated  tongues :  that  is  to  say, 
mainly  by  the  growth,  spread,  and  emigration  of  a  single 
race ;  by  its  occupancy  of  ever  new  territory,  accompanied 
with  the  partial  destruction  and  partial  espulsion,  sometimes 
also  with  the  partial  incorporation  and  absorption,  of  the 
former  inhabitants;  the  element  of  population  which  in- 
herited  the  speech  and  institutions  of  the  original  Indo- 
European  tribe  being  ever  the  predominant  one  in  each  new 
community  that  was  formed.  How  many  fragments  of  other 
races  may  have  been  worked  iu  during  the  course  of  the 
family's  migrations— how  far  the  purity  of  blood  of  one  or 
another  of  its  branches  or  aub-branches  may  have  been  thus 
affected  by  successive  partial  dilutions,  so  that  some  of  their 
present  peculiarities  of  type  are  attributable  to  the  mixture — 
is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  matter  for  inquiry,  and  one  upon 
which  we  may  even  look  for  information  from  their  Ian- 
guages,  when  these  shall  have  been  more  narrowly  examined. 
But  upon  the  whole,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  boundaries  of  Indo-Europeau 
epeech  as  approximately  coinciding  vrith  those  of  a  race  ;  the 
tie  of  language  represents  a  tie  of  blood. 

If  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of  the  two  kinds  of 
evidence  are  thus  in  certain  respects  aome'what  evenly  bal- 
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»Ticed,  there  are  others  in  which  linguiatic  evidence  has  • 
decidedly  superior  practica)  value  and  aTailability.  Tha 
differences  of  language  are  upon  a  scale  almost  infinitely 
greater  than  those  of  physical  structure.  They  are  eq^ual  in 
their  range  and  variety  to  those  found  in  the  vrhole  animal 
kingdom,  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest,  instead 
of  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  possible  variation 
of  a  single  species.  Hence  they  can  be  much  more  easily 
and  accurately  apprehended,  judged,  and  described.  Lin- 
guistic facts  admit  of  being  readily  collected,  laid  down  with 
authentic  fidelity,  and  compared  coolly,  with  little  risk  ot 
error  from  subjective  misapprehension.  They  are  accessible 
to  a  mucli  greater  number  of  observers  and  investigators. 
Exceptional  capacity,  special  opportunity,  and  a  very  long 
period  of  training,  are  needed  to  make  a  reliable  and  author- 
itative describer  of  raee-characteristica.  It  is  true  that  to 
distinguish  from  one  another  very  diverse  types,  like  the 
European  and  African,  is  a  task  which  presents  no  difGculty. 
But,  though  we  should  all,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  recog- 
nize a  native  of  Ireland  at  sight,  who  among  us  could  trust 
himself  to  make  a  faithful  and  telling  description  of  the  ideal 
Irishman,  such  that,  by  its  aid,  a  person  not  already  by  long 
experience  made  familiar  with  the  type  would  recognize  it 
when  met  with  ?  The  peculiarities  of  the  native  Irish 
dialect,  however,  are  capable  of  being  made  unmistakably 
plain  to  even  the  dullest  apprehension.  A  few  pages  or 
phrases,  often  even  a  few  words,  brought  back  by  a  traveller 
or  '!)journer  in  distant  lands  from  some  people  with  which 
he  has  made  acquaintance,  are  likely  to  be  worth  vastly  more 
for  fismg  their  place  in  the  human  family  than  the  moat 
ehborate  account  he  can  give  of  their  physical  character- 
istics Photogriphy,  with  its  utter  truth  to  nature,  can 
now  be  brought  in  as  a  most  valuable  aid  to  physical  de- 
BcriptioTis,  yet  cinnot  whoUy  remove  the  difdculty,  giving 
bulL  abundant  illustration  as  shall  enable  us  to  analyze  and 
separate  that  whith  is  national  and  typical  from  that  which 
IB  mdiviilual  and  ai,cidental.  This  last,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
marked  dif&cultiea  in  physical  investigations.  Two  persoui 
may  readily  be  culled  from  two  diverse  races  who  shall  ba 
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less  unlike  ttan  two  others  that  may  he  chosen  from  the 
Baiine  race.  While,  on  tte  contrary,  words  and  phrases 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  an  individual,  or  written  or  en- 
gj-aTcd  by  one  hand,  can  he  no  private  possession  j  they  must 
belong  to  a  vrhole  community. 

The  superior  capacity  of  the  remains  of  language  to  cast 
light  upon  the  affinities  of  races  needs  only  to  be  illustrated 
by  an  instance  or  two.  What  could  have  impregnably 
established  the  ethnological  position  of  the  ancient  Persians 
like  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  his 
successors,  which  show  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  so  nearly 
akin  with  those  of  Bactria  and  India  that  it  can  be  read  by 
the  latter's  aid  ?  What  could  exhibit  the  intimate  misture 
of  races  and  cultures  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  the  presence  there  of  an  important  element  which 
was  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic,  except  the  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  the  Mesopotamian  monuments?  What  a 
pregnant  fact  in  African  ethnology  will  be,  if  fully  and  irre- 
iragably  proved,  the  relationship  of  the  Hottentot  dialects 
with  the  ancient  Egyptian !  What  but  the  preserved  frag- 
ments of  theii-  speech  could  have  taught  us  that  the  Etrus- 
cans had  no  kindred  with  any  other  of  the  known  races 
inhabiting  Europe  ?  And  when  would  physical  science  ever 
have  made  the  discovei-y  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Basques,  whom  yet  it  has  all  the  opportunity  which  it  could 
desire  to  study  ?  But  the  most  important  of  the  advantages 
belonging  to  linguistic  science,  in  its  relation  to  ethnology, 
is  that  to  which  allusion  was  made  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
discussions :  namely,  that  language  tells  so  much  more  re- 
specting races  than  lies  within  the  reach  or  scope  of  the 
physicist.  In  every  part  and  particle,  it  is  instinct  with 
history.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  internal  life  of  the  community 
to  which  it  belongs ;  in  it  their  capacities  are  exhibited,  their 
characters  expressed;  it  reflects  their  outward  circum- 
gtances,  records  their  experiences,  indicates  the  grade  o£ 
knowledge  they  have  attained,  exhibits  their  manners  and 
institutions.  Being  itself  an  institution,  shaped  by  theii 
consenting  though  only  half- conscious  action,  it  is  an  im. 
portant  test  of  national  endowment   and  disposition,  lik« 
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polit  eal  con  t  tut  on  1  te  j  iraJ  ui-ige  1  ke  nat  onal  art 
E  en  where  t  ia  la  to  show  str  ct  et)  n  c  de  cent  t  shows 
race  h  atory  of  another  sort — the  1  story  ot  the  nfl  en  e 
wh  ch  hy  dint  of  super  or  cl  aracter  and  c  tture  ce  t  a 
racea  1  ave  eser  ed  over  others  The  apreid  of  the  Lat  n 
has  s  ept  away  and  obi  terated  bome  of  the  anc  ent  Sand 
n  ar  s  ot  race  but  t  1  aa  do  e  ao  hy  sul  t  tut  n^^  an  ther 
u  ty  for  tl  at  of  des  ent  ts  preaent  ub  qu  ty  illustratea 
the  uupa  a  leied  mportance  of  Home  m  the  h  story  of  hu 
ma    ty 

F  r  these  reaRon  and  an  h  as  tl  ese  the  part  wl  h  Ian 
g  a„e  has  to  j  erform  m  con  tr  ct  g  the  n  r  tten  h  story 
of  the  h  man  race  nu  t  be  the  1  ger  and  more  mpo  taut 
There  are  po  ts  wh  eh  pi  y  al  a  ence  alone  an  reach  or 
upon  which  her  authon^  la  aupenor :  but  m  laying  out  and 
filling  up  the  general  scheme,  and  especially  in  converting 
what  would  else  be  a  barren  claasification  into  something 
like  a  true  history,  the  work  must  chiefly  be  done  by  lin- 
guistic science. 

The  considerations  wo  have  been  reviewing  will,  it  is 
hoped,  guide  us  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relations  of 
theae  two  branches  of  ethnological  atudy.  Diacord  between 
them,  question  as  to  respective  rank,  there  is  or  should  be 
none.  Both  are  legitimate  and  necessary  methods  of  ap- 
proaching the  solution  of  the  same  intricate  and  difficult 
question,  the  origin  and  history  of  man  on  the  earth^a 
question  of  which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  understand 
the  intricacy  and  difficulty,  and  which  we  are  likely  always  to 
fall  short  of  answering  to  our  satisfaction.  There  was  a 
time,  not  many  years  since,  when  the  structure  and  history 
of  the  earth-cruat  were  universally  regarded  as  a  simple 
matter,  the  direct  result  of  a  hwjlats,  aucceeding  one  an- 
other within  the  space  of  sis  days  and  nights :  now,  even 
the  school-boy  knows  that  in  the  brief  story  of  the  Genesis 
are  epitomized  the  changes  and  developments  of  countless 
ages,  and  that  geology  may  spend  centuries  in  tracing  them 
out  and  describing  them  in  detail,  without  arriving  at  the 
end  of  her  task.  In  like  manner  has  it  been  supposed  that 
the  first  introduction  of  man  into  the  midst  of  the  prepu«d 
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creation  was  distant  but  aix  or  seven  thousand  years  from 
our  day,  and  we-  have  hoped  to  be  able  to  read  the  record 
of  so  brief  a  career,  even  back  to  ita  beginning  ;  but  science 
ia  accumulating  at  present  so  rapidly,  and  from  so  many 
quartern,  proofs  that  the  time  must  be  gre&tly  lengthened 
out,  and  even  perhaps  many  times  multiplied,  that  this  new 
mod'flcalion  of  a  prevailing  view  seems  likely  soon  to  win 
as  general  an  acceptance  as  the  other  hat  already  done.  And 
the  different  historical  tcienie'"  are  leemg  more  and  more 
clearly  their  weaknesa  in  the  presence  of  10  obicure  a  pro- 
blem, and  confessing  their  inibility  to  give  categorical  an- 
swers to  many  of  the  questions  it  invoUes 

Such  a  confession  on  the  pait  of  linguistic  science, 
with  reference  to  one  point  of  the  most  fundamental  interest 
and  importance  ia  human  history,  it  next  devolves  upon  U8 
to  make. 

A  second  question,  namely,  which  cannot  but  press  itself 
upon  our  attention,  in  connection  with  the  survey  we  have 
taken  of  the  grand  divisions  of  human  speech,  is  this:  What  ia 
the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  division  into  families  ?  Does 
it  separate  the  human  race  into  so  many  different  branches, 
which  must  have  been  independent  from  the  very  beginning  ? 
Does  linguistic  science  both  fail  to  find  any  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  the  families  and  see  that  no  such  bond  exists  V 
Or,  in  short,  what  has  the  study  of  language  to  say  respect- 
ing the  unity  of  the  human  race  P 

This  ia  an  inquiry  to  which,  as  I  believe,  the  truths  we 
have  established  respecting  the  character  and  history  of  lan- 
guage will  enable  us  readily  to  find  a  reply.  But  that  reply 
will  be  only  a  negative  one.  Linguistic  acience  is  not  now, 
and  cannot  hope  ever  to  be,  in  condition  to  give  an  author- 
itative opinion  respecting  the  unity  or  variety  of  our  species. 
This  is  not  an  acknowledgment  which  any  student  of  lan- 
guage likes  to  make ;  it  may  seem  to  savour,  too,  of  pre- 
ciritation  on  the  part  of  him  who  makes  it ;  of  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  future  of  his  science— a  science  whichj  although 
it  has  already  accomplished  so  much,  has  yet  confessedly 
only  begun  its  career.  That  those  linguistic  scholars — foi 
such  there  are — are  over-hasty  and  over- credulous  who  lup* 
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pose  themselyes  to  have  proved  already,  by  the  evidence  of 
language,  that  ail  mankind  are  akin  by  blood  as  well  as  by 
Bature,  will  be  conceded  by  many  who  are  yet  unwilling 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  the  proof  one  day  satisfactorily 
made  out.  Let  ua,  then,  enter  into  a  brief  examination  of 
the  paint,  and  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  ia 
founded  the  view  we  have  taken. 

To  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  linguistic  science  can 
never  claim  to  prove  the  ultimate  variety  of  human  ra<^ea 
will  be  no  long  or  difficult  task.  That  science,  as  we  have 
seen,  regards  language  as  something  which  has  grown  up,  ia 
the  manner  of  an  institution,  from  weak  and  scanty  begin- 
nings ;  it  is  a  development  out  of  germs  ;  it  started  with 
simple  roots,  brief  in  form  and  of  indeterminate  meaning, 
by  the  combination  of  which  words  came  later  into  being. 
And  tlie  existing  differences  of  speech  among  men  are,  at 
least  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  result,  not  of  original 
diversity,  but  of  discordant  growth.  Now  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  set  any  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  languages  once 
the  same  may  have  grown  apart  from  one  another.  It  mat- 
ters  not  what  opinion  we  may  hold  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  first  germs  of  speech  :  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been 
miraculously  created  and  placed  ia  the  mouths  of  the  first 
ancestors  of  men,  their  present  differences  would  not  justify 
us  in  believing  that  different  sets  must  have  been  imparted 
to-  different  pairs,  or  groups,  of  ancestors  ;  for  the  same  in- 
fluences vphich  have  so  obscured  the  common  descent  of 
English,  Welsh,  and  Hindustani,  for  example,  may,  by  an 
action  more  prolonged  or  more  intense,  have  transfonned 
gems  originally  common  beyond  even  the  faintest  possibility 
of  recognition.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  them 
as  originated  by  the  same  agency  which  has  brought  about 
their  later  combinations  and  mutations,  by  men,  namely, 
using  legitimately  and  naturally  the  faculties  with  which 
they  have  been  endowed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instincts 
and  impulses  implanted.in  them — and  no  linguist,  certaicly, 
as  B»ch,  has  any  right  to  deny  at  least  the  possibility  of  this 
origin  of  language — then  the  ease  is  yet  clearer,  IFor  we 
cannot  venture  to   say  how  long  a  time  the  formation  of 
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roota  may  hare  demanded,  or  during  -vrhat  period  niiiTersai 
largiiage  may  have  remained  nearly  stationary  in  thia  ita 
inceptive  stage.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  earliest 
hnmaa  sa.ce,  being  one,  should  have  parted  into  disjoined 
and  thenceforth  disconnected  tribes  before  the  formation  of 
any  language  bo  far  developed  and  of  ao  fixed  forms  as  to  be 
able  to  leave  traceable  fragmenta  in  the  later  dialecta  of  the 
sundered  portions.  These  poasibilitiea  preclude  all  dogmatic 
assertion  of  the  variety  of  human  species  on  the  part  of  the 
linguist.  Among  all  the  known  forms  of  speech,  present 
and  past,  there  are  no  diseordancea  which  are  not,  to  his  ap- 
prehension, fully  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  unity 
of  race,  allowing  the  truth  of  that  view  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  speech  which  is  forced  upon  him  by  his  researchea 
into  its  structure.  It  is  certain  that  no  one,  upou  the 
ground  of  linguistic  investigations  alone,  will  ever  be  able  to 
bear  witness  against  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  a  single 

That  no  one,  upon  the  same  grounds,  can  ever  bear  wit- 
neaa  in  favour  of  such  descent  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  equally 
demonstrable,  although  not  by  so  simple  and  direct  an  argu- 
ment, and  although  the  opinions  of  eminent  authorities  are 
at  variance  upon  the  point,  and  may  fairly  continue  to  be 
HO  for  some  time  to  come,  until  more  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  in  linguistic  science  shall  have  been 
firmly  established  and  universally  accepted  than  is  the  ease 
at  present.  "We  have  here  no  theoretical  impossibility  to 
rely  upon  ;  no  direct  argument  from  necessary  conditiona, 
cutting  off  all  controversy.  As  the  linguist  is  compelled  to 
allow  that  a  unique  race  may  have  parted  into  branches  be- 
fore the  development  of  abiding  germs  of  speech,  so  he  must 
also  admit  the  possibility  that  the  race  may  have  clung  to- 
gether so  long,  or  the  development  of  its  speech  have  been 
so  rapid,  that,  even  prior  to  its  separation,  a  common  dialect 
had  been  elaborated,  the  traces  of  which  no  lapse  of  time, 
with  all  its  accompanying  changes,  could  entirely  obliterate. 
Nay,  he  was  bound  to  keep  that  possibility  distinctly  before 
his  mind  in  all  his  researches,  to  cherish  a  hope  of  making 
laiiguage  prove  community  of  blood  in  all  members  of  thfl 
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iuman  family,  until  conacientious  study  stould  show  tte 
hope  to  be  groundless.  The  question  was  one  of  fiict,  of 
what  existing  and  acceaaihle  testimony  was  competent  to 
prove ;  it  was  to  he  settled  only  by  investigation.  But  I 
claim  that  investigation,  limited  aa  its  range  and  penetration 
have  hitherto  confeasedly  been,  has  already  put  us  m  con- 
dition  to  declare  the  evidence  incompeteut,  and  the  thesis 
incapable  of  satisfactory  proof. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  justice  of  this  claun,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recapitulat-e  some  of  the  results  we  have  won  in 
our  previous  discussions. 

The  processes  of  change  which  are  constantly  at  work  in 
language,  altering  both  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  its  con- 
stituent words,  were  set  forth  and  illustrated  with  sufficient 
fulness  in  our  early  lectures.  The  degree  of  alteration  which 
they  may  effect,  and  the  variety  of  their  results,  are  practically 
unlimited.  As  they  can  bring  utter  apparent  diversity  out 
of  original  identity,  so  they  can  impresa  an  apparent  simi. 
larity  upon  original  diversity.  Hence  the  difficulties  which 
beset  etymological  science,  its  abuse  by  the  unlearned  and 
Micautious,  the  occasional  seeming  arbitrarinesB  and  violence 
of  its  procedures,  even  in  skilled  and  scientific  hands. 
Voltaire's  witty  saying,  that  in  etymologizing  the  vowels  are 
of  no  account  at  all,  and  the  conaoDMits  of  very  little — to 
which  he  might  have  added,  that  the  meaning  is  equally  a 
matter  of  indifference — was  true  enough  aa  regarded  the 
science  of  his  day  ;  but  we  muat  also  confess  that  in  a  certain 
way  it  possesses  an  applicability  to  that  of  our  own  times. 
Even  modem  etymology  acknowledges  that  tivo  words  can 
hardly  be  so  different,  in  form  or  in  meaning,  or  in  both  form 
and  meaning,  that  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  their  being 
proved  descendants  of  the  same  word  :  any  sound,  any  shade 
of  idea,  may  pass  by  succeasive  changes  into  any  other.  The 
difference  between  the  old  hap-haaard  style  of  etymologizing 
and  the  modern  scientific  method  lies  in  this  :  that  the  latter, 
whUe  allowing  everything  to  be  theoretically  possible,  ac- 
cepts nothing  as  actual  which  is  not  proved  such  by  sufficient 
evidence  ;  it  brings  to  bear  upon  each  individual  case  a  wide 
eiicle  of  related  facts  j  it  imposes  upon  the  student  the  ne- 
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cesaity  of  esteaded  comparison  and  cautioua  deductioii ;  it 
makes  him  careful  to  inform  himself  as  thoroughly  as  circum- 
Btancea  allow  respecting  the  history  of  every  word  he  deals 

Two  opposing  posaibilifcies,  therefore,  interfere  with  the 
directness  of  the  etymologist's  reaearchea,  and  cast  doubt  on 
hie  conclusiona.  On  the  one  hand,  forms  apparently  un- 
connected may  turn  out  to  be  transformations  of  the  same 
original ;  since,  for  esample,  the  French  eveqtie  and  the 
English  bishop,  words  which  have  no  common  phonetic  con- 
stituent, are  yet  both  descended,  within  no  yery  long  time, 
from  the  Greek  episkopos ;  since  our  alms  comes  from  the 
Greek  eleemosune. ;  since  our  sister  and  the  Persian  x.^har 
are  the  same  word ;  since  the  Latin  Jilms  has  become  in 
Spanish  hijo  ;  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  of  not 
less  importance  in  ita  bearing  upon  the  point  we  are  con- 
sidering, he  must  be  equally  mindful  that  an  apparent  coin- 
cidence between  two  words  which  he  is  comparing  may  bo 
accidental  and  superficial  only,  covering  radical  diversity. 
How  easy  it  is  for  words  of  different  origin  to  arrive  at  a 
final  identity  of  form,  as  the  result  of  their  phonetic  changes, 
is  evident  enough  from  the  numerous  homonyms  in  our  own 
language,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
refer.  Thus,  sound  in  "  safe  and  sound "  comes  from  one 
Germanic  word,  and  sound  in  "  Long  Island  Sound  "  from 
another  ;  while  sound,  '  noise,'  ia  from  the  Latin  sonus.  So 
we  have  atpage  of  a  book  from  the  Latin  pagina,  and  a.page 
in  waiting  from  the  Greek  paidion,  '  a  little  boy ; '  wo  have 
cleave,  '  to  stick  together,'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  clifian,  aud 
cleave,  'to  part  asunder,'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  clufan; 
and  numberless  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Fortuitous 
coincidences  of  sound  like  these,  in  words  of  wholly  iudepend- 
ent  derivation,  are  not  less  liable  to  occur  between  the 
vocables  of  diiferent  languages  than  between  those  of  the 
same  language  ;  and  they  do  so  occur.  It  is,  further,  by  no 
jnsans  infrequently  the  case  that,  along  with  a  coincidence, 
©I  a  near  correspondence,  or  a  remoter  analogy,  of  sound, 
there  is  also  an  analogy,  or  correspondence,  or  coincidence, 
of  meaning — one  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  would  b« 
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the  efffict  rf  a  genetic  relationship  between  the  two  wordi 
compared  as  to  give  ua  an  impression  that  they  must  be  re- 
lated,  when  in  fact  they  are  not.  Eeaembknces  of  this  sort, 
of  every  degree  of  cloaeness,  do  actually  appear  in  abundance 
among  languagea  related  and  unrelated,  deaionatrably  as  the 
res'jlt  of  accident  alone,  being  mistaken  for  signs  of  genetic 
connection  only  by  incompetent  or  heedless  inijuirers. 
Thna,  an  enterprising  etymologist,  turning  over  the  pages  of 
his  Hebrew  lesicon,  diacovera  that  the  Hebrew  root  kophar 
mbans  '  cover ; '  and  he  is  at  once  atruck  with  this  plain 
proof  of  the  original  identity  of  Hebrew  and  English : 
whereas,  if  he  only  looks  a  little  into  the  history  of  the 
English  word,  he  finds  that  it  comes,  throngii  the  Old  French 
eovrir,  from  the  Latin  cooperire,  made  up  of  con  and  opei  ire 
which  latter  is  gotten,  by  two  or  three  steps  of  deruat  on 
and  composition,  from  a  root  par,  '  pass : '  and  th  a  puta 
upon  him  the  necessity,  either  of  giving  up  ha  famed 
identification,  or  of  making  out  some  degree  of  probability 
that  the  Hebrew  word  descended,  through  a  like  buccesaion 
of  steps,  from  a  like  original.  Another  word  genedog  at 
finda  that  lara  in  ancient  Etruscan  meant  '  a  chief  a  1  ead 
man,'  and  he  parades  it  aa  an  evidence  that  the  Etru  an 
was,  after  all,  an  Indo-European  language :  for  is  not  la  s 
clearly  the  same  with  the  Scottish  word  lahd  our  lori? 
He  is  simply  regardless  of  the  fact  that  laird  and  lord  are  the 
altered  modern  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hi  ford 
with  which  Urs  palpably  has  about  as  little  to  do  as  with 
Itigadier-general  or  deputy-sTieriff.  A  Polynesian  scholar, 
intent  on  proving  that  South-Sea  islanders  and  Europeans 
are  tribea  of  the  same  lineage,  joints  out  the  almost  exact 
coincidence  of  the  Polynesian  mata  and  the  modern  Greek 
mati,  both  signifying  '  eye  : '  which  is  just  as  sensible  aa  if 
ho  were  to  compare  a  (hypothetical)  Polynesian  ima,  '  a 
fcur-whoeled  vehicle,'  with  our  'bm  (from  omnibus)  -.  for 
mati  in  Greek  is  abbreviated  from  ommation,  diminutive  of 
(wnm«,  '  eye,'  and  baa  lost  its  originally  significant  part,  the 
syllable  om,  representing  the  root  op,  ''aee,' 

Tljcse  are  only  a  few  samples  of  false  etymologies,  selected 
from  among  the  thousanda  and  tens  of  thousands  with  which 
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all  linguistic  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  teems ;  which 
have  heen  drawn  out,  with  infinite  expenditure  of  Oi-directed 
ingenuity  and  misapplied  labour,  from  the  ^ocabulariea  of 
tonguea  of  every  age  and  every  elime.  There  is  not  one 
among  them  which  has  not  a  much  higher  prtT/td  Jacie  plausi- 
hility  than  the  identity  of  evique  and  hwliop,  or  of  Jiliits  and 
hijo,  or  than  numberleaa  others  of  the  true  ei^ologiea 
eatablished  upon  sufficient  evidence,  by  the  scientific  student 
o?  languages ;  but  their  value  is  in  seeming  only  ;  they  are 
baseless  and  worthless,  mere  esempliflcations  of  the  effects 
wrought  by  the  process  we  are  considering — the  process 
which  brings  out  accidental  analogies,  phonetic  and  signifi- 
cant, betweem  words  historically  unrelated.  The  greater 
portion  of  false  etymologies  are  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  its 
influence  ;  and  their  number  is  a  sufficient  and  striking  proof 
of  the  wide  extent  of  its  action,  the  frequency  and  variety  of 
the  results  it  produces. 

The  fact  is  well  established,  that  there  are  no  two  Ian- 
guagef.  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  however  discordant 
origin,  between  which  may  not  be  brought  to  light  by  dili- 
gent search  a  goodly  number  of  these  false  analogies  of  both 
form  and  meaning,  seeming  indications  of  relationship,  which 
a  little  historical  knowledge,  when  it  is  to  be  had,  at  once 
shows  to  be  delusive  and  which  h-ne  no  ftle  to  be  regarded 
as  itherwiae  even  it  we  have  not  the  means  of  prov  ng  their 
falaitv  It  13  only  uetessaiy  to  Last  out  of  ight  the  general 
pnbabilities  against  a  i^enetic  connection  of  the  languiges 
we  are  comparing  (sm.h  as  their  place  ^nd  period  their 
neater  connectic  nd  the  pervading  discordimce  ot  their 
Btruttuie  and  m^r  lal)  and  then  to  assume  between  them 
phonetic  tnn  ition-f  not  more  violent  thin  are  actually 
pioved  to  be  exhibited  by  other  tongues — and  we  may  find 
a  go  lly  porti  n  of  tl  e  vocabulaiy  ot  each  hidden  in  that  of 
the  other  Dean  '^nlft  has  ndiculed  the  follvwhith  amuses 
itself  with  such  companions  and  etyn  lo{,ies  in  a  well 
known  caricature  wheiem  he  derives  the  names  of  incient 
Greek  woi  tines  from  honest  modern  English  eltments  ex 
^\-umn^  AtMles  as  a  kill  eiae  Hector  as  hackelt  re,' 
Alexander  the  Gteat  as    all  eggs  under  the  grate  ' '  and  sc 
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on.  This  is  very  absurd ;  and  yet,  save  that  the  absurdity  of 
it  18  made  more  palpable  to  ue  by  being  put  in  terms  of  ou» 
own  language  and  another  with  which  we  are  somewhat 
^miliar,  it  is  hardly  worse  than  what  has  been  done,  and  ia 
done,  in  all  soberness,  by  men  claiming  the  name  of  linguistic 
scholars.  It  is  even  now  possible  for  such  a  man  to  take  an 
African  vocabulary,  and  sit  deliberately  down  to  see  wliat 
words  of  the  various  other  languages  known  to  him  be  can 
explain  out  of  it,  producing  a  batch  of  correspondences  like 
these :  ahetele,  '  a  begging  beforehand '  (which  he  himself  de- 
fines as  composed  of  a,  formative  prefix,  he,  'beg,'  and  tele, 
'  previously '),  and  German  hetteln,  '  beg  '  (from  the  simplei 
root  hit,  bet,  our  bid)  ;  idaro,  '  that  which  becomes  collected 
into  a  mass,'  and  English  dross;  basile,  'landlord'  (ba  tor 
oha,  'master,'  si,  'of,'  and  ile,  'land'),  and  Greek  iasileus, 
'  king  ; '  and  the  comparer,  who  is  specially  versed  in  the 
mathematical  doctrine  of  chances,  gravely  informs  us  that 
the  chances  against  the  merely  accidental  character  of  the 
last  coincidence  are  "  at  least  a  hundred  million  to  one." 
More  than  one  unsound  linguist  has  misled  himself  and 
othei-5  by  calculating,  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  mathe- 
matical rules,  how  many  thousand  or  million  of  chances  to 
one  there  are  against  the  same  word  meaning  the  same 
thing  in  two  different  and  unconnected  languages.  The 
calculation  is  futile,  and  its  result  a  fallacy.  The  relations 
of  language  are  not  to  be  so  simply  reduced  to  precise 
mathematical  expression.  If  words  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent entities,  instead  of  belonging  to  families  of  connected 
derivatives ;  if  they  were  of  such  precise  constitution  and 
application  as  so  many  chemical  formulas  ;  if  tfie  things  they 
designated  were  as  distinct  and  separate  individualities  as 
are  fired  stars,  or  mineral  species,  or  geographical  localities — 
then  the  calculations  of  chances  would  be  in  place  respecting 
them.  But  none  of  these  things  are  true.  The  evidence? 
on  which  linguistic  science  relies  to  prove  genetical  connec- 
tion are  not  identities  of  form  combined  with  identities  o( 
meaning :  forms  may  differ  as  much  as  UJo  and  ^litu  ; 
meanings  may  differ  as  much  as  Gorman  hekommen,  '  get,' 
and  English  become,  '  come  to  be,'  and  become,  '  suit ; '  fons 
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aad  mtaning  may  dilFer  together  to  any  extent,  and  yet  the 
words  may  he  one  and  the  same,  and  good  evidences  of  re- 
lationship between  the  languages  to  which  they  respectively 
belong.  Not  literal  agreement,  but  such  reaeinhlances, 
nearer  or  more  distant,  clearer  or  more  obscure,  as  are  proved 
by  supporting  fa«ts  to  have  their  ground  in  original  identity, 
make  satisfactory  evidence  of  common  descent  in  language. 

Here,  then,  is  the  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  him 
who  would  prove  all  human  speech  a  unit.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  fortuitous  coincidences  and  analogies  which  any 
given  language  may  present  with  any  other  with  which  it  is 
compared  form  a  not  inconsiderable  body,  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  its  general  stock  of  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  coincidences  and  analogies  traceable  be- 
tween two  languages  of  common  descent  are  capable  of  sinli- 
ing  to  as  low,  or  even  to  a  lower,  percentage  of  its  vocabu- 
lary. That  is  to  say,  there  may  be  two  related  tongues,  the 
genuine  signs  of  whose  relationship  shall  be  l?ss  numerous 
and  conspicuous  than  the  apparent  but  delusive  signs  of 
relationship  of  two  others  which  derive  themselves  from  inde- 
pendent origins.  The  former  have  been  so  long  separated 
from  one  another,  their  changes  in  the  mean  time  have  beea 
so  pervading,  that  their  inherited  points  of  resemblance  are 
reduced  in  number  and  obscured  in  character,  until  they  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  create  a  reasonable  presumption  in 
favour  of  their  own  historical  reality  ;  they  are  undistin- 
guishable  fi-om  the  possible  results  of  chance  As  we  saw 
in  the  sixth  lecture  (p  2i3),  evidences  ot  gpucfic  connection 
are  cumulative  in  their  chararter  no  single  item  of  corre- 
spondence is  worth  anything  untd  there  are  found  kindred 
facts  to  support  it ,  and  its  toice  is  strengthened  with  every 
new  accession.  And  m  the  companion  of  languages  the 
point  is  actually  reached  wlieie  it  becomes  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  few  coincidences  which  we  discover  are  the 
genuine  traces  of  a  communitv  of  linguistii,  tradition  or  only 
accidental,  and  evidence  of  nothing  Wlien  we  come  to 
holding  together  the  lorms  of  speech  belonging  to  the  diverse 
families,  linguistic  testimony  fails  us  :  it  no  longer  has  force 
to  prove  anything  to  our  satisfaction. 
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To  demonatrate  that  this  is  ro,  ise  do  not  need  to  entei 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  two  tongues  claimed  to  be 
unrelated,  and  show  that  their  correspondences  fall  incontcst- 
abiy  short  of  the  amount  required  to  prove  relationship :  we 
may  take  a  briefer  and  direeter  argument.  We  have  seen 
that  the  established  linguistic  families  are  made  up  of  those 
dialects  whicli  exhibit  traceable  signs  of  a  common  historic 
development ;  which  have  evidently  grown  together  out  of 
the  radical  stage  (unlesa,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monosyllabic 
tongues,  they  have  together  remained  stationary  in  that 
stage)  ;  which  possess,  at  least  in  part,  the  same  grammatical 
structure.  There  are  some  linguistic  scholars  who  cherish 
the  sanguine  hope  that  trustworthy  indications  of  this  kind 
of  correspondence  may  yet  be  pointed  out  between  some  two 
or  three  of  the  great  families  ;  but  no  one  whose  opinion  is 
of  one  straw's  weight  thinks  of  such  a  thing  with  reference 
to  them  all.  So  discordant  is  the  whole  growth  of  many  of 
the  types  of  speech  that  we  can  find  no  affinities  among  them 
short  of  their  ultimate  beginuioga  :  if  all  human  speech  is  to 
be  proved  of  one  origin,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  an  identi- 
fleation  of  roots.  To  give  the  investigation  this  form,  how- 
ever, is  virtually  to  abandon  it  as  hopeless.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  fruitful  comparison  of  roots  are  altogether 
orerwhelming.  To  trace  out  the  roots  of  any  given  family, 
in  their  ultimate  form  and  primitive  signification,  is  a  task 
whose  gravity  the  profoundeat  investigators  of  language  are 
beat  able  to  appreciate.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  tho 
present  living  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  the 
noteworthy  preservation  of  original  forms  on  the  part  of 
some  among  them,  their  comparison  would  be  far  enough 
from  furnishing  ua  the  radical  elements  of  Indo-European 
speech.  Even  the  aid  of  the  ancient  tongues  but  partially 
removes  the  difficulty;  and,  but  for  the  remarkable  and 
exceptional  character  of  the  Sanskrit,  our  knowledge  of  that 
stage  in  the  history  of  our  language  out  of  which  its  present 
grammatical  strueture  was  a  development  would  be  but 
Bcanty  and  doubtful;  while  we  have  been  conipcllcd  to 
confess  (in  the  seventh  lecture)  that  we  know  not  how  fai 
even  so  primitive  a  stage  may  lie  from  the  absolute  begioning. 
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The  correspoading  condition  of  Semitic  speech,  its  foimdatioii 
of  triliteral  i-oots,  is  to  no  small  extent  restorable ;  but  vn 
have  seen  that  these  roots  are  themselves  the  products  of  a 
strange  aad  highly  perplexing  development,  beneath  which 
their  actual  origin  is  not  yet  diaeemible.  Among  the  differ- 
ent great  branches  of  the  Scythian  family,  the  recognizable 
radical  coincidencea  are  hardly  sufficient,  if  they  are  snfSeient, 
to  establish  tbeir  unity  aa  proceeding  from  the  Bame  stock  : 
a  reliable  basis  for  comparison  with  other  families  is  certainly 
not  furnished  ua  bere.  Nor  was  tlie  Scythian  the  only 
family  in  establiabiag  whose  unity  we  were  obliged  to  add 
the  evidence  of  morphological  structure  to  that  of  material 
correapondencea ;  there  were  at  least  two,  the  monosyllabic 
in  aouth-eaatem  Asia  and  the  American,  which  were  founded 
almost  solely  on  accordance  of  type.  And  the  former  of 
them  is  a  atriking  illuatration  of  the  power  of  phonetic 
corruption  to  alter  and  disguise  the  bare  roots  of  language, 
without  help  from  composition  and  fusion  of  elements.  If 
we  cannot  find  material  correspondences  enough  between  the 
pure  radicals  of  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Burmese  to  prove  these 
three  tongues  akin,  but  must  call  in,  to  aid  the  conclusion, 
their  common  characteristic  of  monosyUabiam,  what  iiope  can 
we  possibly  entertain  of  proving  either  of  them  akin  with 
Mongolian  or  Polynesian,  for  example,  with  which  they  have 
no  morphological  affinity  ?  Who  will  be  so  sanguine  as  to 
expect  to  discover,  amid  the  blind  confusion  of  the  American 
languages,  where  there  are  scores  of  groups  which  seem  to  be 
totally  diverse  in  constituent  material,  the  radical  elements 
which  have  lain  at  the  basis  of  their  common  development  ? 
Apparent  resemblances  among  apparent  roots  of  the  different 
families  are,  indeed,  to  be  found :  but  they  are  wholly  worth- 
less as  evidences  of  historical  connection.  To  the  general 
presumption  of  their  accidental  nature  ia  to  be  farthex  added 
the  virtual  certainty  that  the  elements  in  which  they  appear 
are  not  ultimate  roots  at  all,  but  the  products  of  recent 
growth.  There  is  nothing,  it  may  he  remarked,  in  the 
character  of  ultimate  roots  irhich  should  exempt  them  from 
the  common  liability  to  exhibit  fortuitous  coincidences,  but 
rather  the  eontraiy.     The  aystem  of  sounds  employed  in  the 
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rudimentary  stage  of  linguistic  growth  was  comparatively 
Bcanty,  the  circle  of  ideaa  represented  by  the  roots  WM 
narrow  and  limited,  the  application  of  each  root  more  vague 
and  indetermioate ;  hence  accidental  analogies  of  form  and 
meaning  might  even  more  reasonably  be  looked  for  between 
the  radical  elements  of  unconnected  families  than  between 
tteir  later  developed  words. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  that  the  comparison  of  rcots  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  results  even  in  the  most 
favourable  cases,  and  cannot  possibly  he  made  fruitful  of 
Tiduahle  and  trustworthy  conclusions  through  the  whole 
body  of  human  language.  There  aro,  it  is  true,  not  a  few 
philologists— and  among  them  some  authorities  deserving  of 
the  highest  respect — who  hold  that  correspondences  enough 
have  been  found  between  Indo-European  aaid  Semitic  roots  to 
prove  the  ultimate  connection  of  those  two  families  of  lan- 
guage: but  the  number  is  yet  greater  of  those  who  regard 
the  asserted  proof  as  altogether  nugatory.  The  attempt  haa 
been  made  above  (in  the  eighth  lecture)  to  show  that  the 
governing  presumption  in  the  case  is  not  a  purely  linguistic 
one,  but  rather  a  historical ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  quite  as 
likely  to  bo  weakened  as  to  be  strengthened  by  the  results 
of  future  researches.  But,  as  regards  the  point  now  under 
discussion,  the  admission  or  rej  ection  of  a  genetic  tie  between 
these  two  particular  families,  or  even  between  these  and  the 
Scythian  and  Chinese,  would  make  no  manner  of  difference  ; 
there  would  still  remain  the  impossibility  of  extending  a  lite 
tie,  by  linguistic  means,  to  the  other  great  families. 

Our  general  conclusion,  then,  which  may  be  looked  upo/ 
as  incontrovertibly  established,  ia  this ;  if  the  tribes  of  men 
are  of  different  parentage,  their  languages  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  more  unlike  than  they  in  fact  are  ;  whQe,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  all  mankind  are  of  one  blood,  their  tonguei 
need  not  be  more  alike  than  we  actually  find  them  to  be. 
The  evidence  of  language  can  never  guide  us  to  any  positive 
conclusion  reapeetmg  the  specific  unity  or  diversity  cf  humu 
ncos. 
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Origin  of  language.  Conditions  of  the  problem.  In  what  senge  lan- 
guage is  of  divine  origin.  Desire  of  communication  tlie  Immediats 
impulae  to  its  production.  Language  ami  thought  not  identical. 
Thought  possible  ivithout  language.  Difference  of  mental  action  in 
tuan  and  lower  animals,  language  the  result  and  means  of  analjtio 
thought,  the  aid  of  higher  thought.  The  voice  as  instrument  of  ex- 
pression. Acts  and  qualities  the  first  things  named.  The  "bow-wow," 
"pooh-pooh,"  and  "ding-dong"  theories.  Onomafopceia  the  trus 
source  of  first  utterances.  Its  various  modes  and  limiiationa.  Ila 
traces  mainly  ohliteiated.    Bemaining  obscurities  of  the  problem. 

In  the  last  lecture,  we  took  up  and  considered  certain 
matters  whicli  seemed  naturally  to  present  themselves  to  our 
attention  in  connection  with  our  survey  of  the  divisions  and 
characteristics  of  human  speech.  We  first  examined  the 
VJirioTJs  systems  of  classification  of  languages,  according  to 
morphological  form  or  to  general  rank,  weighing  hriefly  the 
value  of  the  distinctions  upon  which  they  are  founded  ;  and 
we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  other  mode  of  classifica- 
tion has  anything  like  the  same  worth  with  the  genctical,  or 
that  which  groups  dialects  together  by  their  historical  rela-- 
tionship.  We  then  passed  on  to  the  subject  of  the  general 
relations  between  linguistic  science  and  ethnology,  the 
history  of  human  races.  We  saw  that  between  the  study  of 
language  and  that  of  physical  eharaeteristics,  as  tests  of  race, 
there  can  be  no  discordance  and  jealousy,  but  only  an  honour- 
able emulation  and  mutual  helpfulness ;  that  each,  feeling  its 
own  limitations  and  imperfections,  needs  and  seeks  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other ;  claiming,  also,  all  the  aid  which  i«corded 
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history  can  fumisli,  and  all  tliat  can  be  deriTed  from  arehw- 
ology,  to  correct  and  confirm  its  coDclusions,  So  intricate 
and  difficTilfc  of  solution  ia  the  problem  set  beftire  us  iu  tbe 
begioninga  of  liistory,  the  origin  and  ultimate  conneetiouB  of 
raeea,  fbat,  as  we  liave  good  reason  to  fear,  our  utmost  efibrts, 
our  most  cunning  combinations  of  all  attainable  evidence, 
from  whatever  sources  derived,  will  never  bring  us  to  a  dis- 
tinct and. confident  answer.  For  a  little  way,  history  and 
tradition  are  our  chief  guides ;  then,  the  study  of  language 
conducts  us  somewhat  farther,  aitbough  with  feebler  and 
more  uncertain  steps ;  while  physical  science  claims  to  give 
us  a  few  glimpses,  we  know  not  yet  of  what  reach  or  sweep, 
into  a  still  remoter  past.  And  as,  in  investigations  of  this 
trying  character,  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  know  what 
are  the  limits  and  defects  of  the  evidence  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  that  we  may  not  waste  our  strength,  and  prepare 
for  ourselves  bitter  disappointment,  by  searching  for  eonclu- 
eious  where  none  can  possibly  he  found,  we  entered  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  within  the  province  of  linguistic 
Bcience  to  determine  the  vexed  question  of  the  unity  or 
multiplicity  of  the  human  raee;  and  we  found  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  beginnings  of  language,  in  at  least  a  part 
of  the  recognized  families  of  languages,  are  too  much  covered 
up  and  hidden  under  the  products  of  later  growth  for  our  eyes 
ever  to  distinguish  them  with  any  even  tolerable  approach  to 
certainty  ;  and  the  correspondences  which  have  been  already, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  pointed  out  between  the  linguistic 
material  of  difl'erent  languages,  now  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
diverse  families,  may  be  so  plausibly  explained  as  the  effects 
of  chance  that  they  can  never  be  accepted  as  the  sure  result 
and  sign  of  a  common  linguistic  tradition.  Our  conclusion 
here  was,  that  human  languages  might  well  have  become  as 
difl'erent  as  we  now  find  them  to  be,  even  though  aU  of  them 
descended  from  the  rudimentary  ajid  undeveloped  dialect  of 
some  single  original  family  or  tribe  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  acknowledged  unity  in  diversity  of  human 
nature,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  languages  any  more  un. 
like  than  they  actually  are,  if  there  had  been  a  separate  Adam 
•ad  Eve  for  each  one  of  a  dozen  or  more  human  races. 
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Wlietlier  physical  eeienee  will  ever  reach  a  more  definite 
deciaion  of  the  same  question  is  at  present,  at  least,  very 
doubtful :  its  tendency  seems  now  to  he  toward  estahlisliing 
such  a  capacity  of  mutation  in  speciea  as  would  explain  all 
the  tribes  of  men  as  possible  varieties  of  one  type  ;  without, 
of  course,  at  the  same  time  disproving  the  possibility  of  their 
independent  origin.  It  ia  likely  enough  that  we  may,  at 
some  time,  reach  a  point  where  we  shall  be  abie  to  say  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  weight  of  probability  is  upon  this  side, 
or  upon  that :  anything  more  certain  and  categorical  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  look  for.  Happily,  the  question  is  one  of 
little  practical  consequence :  the  brotherhood  of  men,  the 
obligation  of  mutual  justice  and  mutual  kindness,  rests  upon 
the  possession  of  a  common  nature  and  a  common  destiny, 
not  upon  the  tie  of  fleshly  relationship.  Those  who  would 
juatify  their  oppression  of  a  whole  race  of  their  fellow-beings 
by  an  alleged  proof  of  its  descent  from  other  ancestora 
than  their  own  are  not  lesa  perverae — more  perverse  they 
could  not  well  be — than  those  who  would  sanctify  it  as  the 
execution  of  a  curse  pronounced  by  a  drunken  patriarch  upon 
a  portion  of  hia  own  ofTspring.  It  is  as  shameful  to  attempt 
to  press  science  as  religion  into  tlie  service  of  organized 
injustice. 

But  if  linguistic  science  must  thus  observe  a  modest 
silence  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  what  baa 
it  to  say  respecting  the  irigin  of  language  itself?  This  ia 
an  inquiry  to  which  we  have  made  a  near  approach  at  one 
and  another  point  in  our  discussions  hitherto,  but  which  we 
have  carefully  refrained  from  grappling  with  seriously.  It 
has  not  lain  in  the  direct  line  of  our  investigations.  "We 
have  been  engaged  in  analyzing  and  examining  the  recorded 
facts  of  language,  in  order  to  find  what  answer  we  could  to 
our  leading  question,  "  why  we  speak  as  we  do  P  "  and  we 
have  been  brought  at  last  to  the  recognition  of  certain  ele- 
ments called  roots,  which  we  clearly  see  to  have  been  the 
germs  whence  the  whole  development  of  speech  has  proceeded, 
but  which  we  do  not  dare  afflrm  to  have  been  absolutely  the 
first  utterances  of  speaking  men.  These,  then,  are  the 
historical  beginnings  of  speech  ;   and  historical  research  will 
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take  ns  no  farther.  The  queatioa  as  to  what  were  the  actual 
first  utterances,  and  how  they  were  produced,  must  be  decided, 
if  at  alL,  in  another  way — hy  general  considerations  and  anal, 
ogies,  by  inferences  from  the  facts  of  hnmaa  nature  and  the 
facta  of  language,  taken  together,  and  from  their  relations  to 
one  another.  It  falls  within  the  province  rather  of  linguis- 
tic philosophy,  as  a  branch  of  anthropology,  ttan  of  the 
historical  science  of  language.  But  the  subject  is  one  of 
such  interest,  and  for  the  proper  discussion  of  which  onp 
historical  investigations  so  directly  prepare  the  way,  that  wa 
cannot  refrain  from  taking  it  up.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
find  no  sharp-cut  and  dogmatic  answer  to  our  inquiries  re- 
specting it,  but  we  may  hope  at  least  so  to  narrow  down  the 
field  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture  as  to  leave  the  problem 
virtually  solved. 

We  may  fairly  claim,  in  ike  first  place,  tliat  the  subject  has 
been  very  greatly  simplified,  stripped  of  no  small  part  of  its 
difficulty  and  mystery,  by  what  has  already  been  proved  as 
to  the  history  of  speech.  Did  we  find  no  traces  of  a  primi- 
tive condition  of  language  difierent  from  its  later  manifeata- 
tiona,  did  it  appear  to  us  as  from  the  very  beginning  a  com- 
pletely developed  apparatus,  of  complicated  structure,  with 
distinct  signs  for  objects,  qualities,  activities,  and  abstract 
conceptions,  with  its  mechanism  for  the  due  eipression  of 
relations,  and  with  a  rich  vocabulary — ^then  might  we  well 
shrink  hack  in  despair  from  tke  attempt  to  explain  its  origin, 
and  confess  that  only  a  miracle  could  have  produced  it,  that 
only  a  superhuman  agency  could  have  placed  it  in  human 
possession.  But  we  hare  seen  that  the  final  perfection  of 
the  noblest  languages  has  been  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
gradual  development,  under  the  impulse  of  tendencies,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  processes,  which  are  even  yet 
active  in  every  living  tongue  ;  that  all  this  wealth  has  growu 
by  long  accumulation  out  of  an  original  poverty ;  and  that 
the  actual  germs  of  language  were  a  scanty  list  of  formless 
roots,  representing  a  few  of  tke  most  obvious  sensible  acts 
and  phenomena  appearing  in  ourselves,  our  feUow-c features, 
and  the  nature  by  wbieh  we  are  surrounded.  "We  have  now 
left  as  only  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  satisfying  oui^ 
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■elves  how  men  should  have  come  into  p 
humble  rudiments  of  speech. 

And  our  attention  must  eridently  first  be  directed  to  the 
inquiry  whether  those  same  inventive  and  shaping  powers  of 
man  which  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  creating  out  of 
monosyDabic  barrenness  the  rich  abundance  of  inflective 
apeech  were  not  also  equal  to  the  task  of  producing  the  first 
poor  hoard  of  vocables.  There  are  those  who  insist  much  on 
■what  they  arc  pleased  to  term  the  divine  origin  of  language  ; 
who  think  it  in  some  way  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
Creator  to  deny  that  he  devised  roots  and  words,  and,  by 
some  miraculous  and  exceptional  agency,  put  them  ready- 
made  into  the  mouths  of  the  first  human  beings.  Of  such  we 
trould  twk  whether,  after  all,  language  can  be  in  this  sense 
only  a  divine  gift  to  man ;  whether  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
is  any  the  lees  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  need  be  any  the  less 
devoutly  acknowledged,  in  its  production,  if  we  regard  man 
himself  as  having  been  created  with  the  necessary  impulses 
and  the  necessary  capacities  for  forming  language,  and  then 
as  having  possessed  himself  of  it  through  their  natural  Mjd 
conscious  workings.  Language,  articulate  speech,  is  a 
universal  and  exclusive  characteristic  of  man :  no  tribe  of 
human  kind,  however  low,  ignorant,  and  brutish,  fails  to 
speak ;  DO  race  of  the  lower  animals,  however  highly  endowed, 
is  able  to  speak :  clearly,  it  was  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
Creator's  plan  that  we  should  talk  as  tbat  we  should  breathe, 
should  walk,  should  eat  and  drink.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  we  began  to  talk  in  the  same  manner  as  we  began  to 
breathfc,  as  our  blood  began  to  circulate,  by  a  process  in 
which  our  ots  n  will  had  no  part ;  or,  as  we  move,  eat,  clothe 
and  shelter  ourselvc!,  by  the  conscious  eiertion  of  our 
natural  powers,  by  using  our  divinely-given  faculties  for  the 
satis&ction  of  our  dmnely-implanted  necessitiea. 

That  the  latter  supposition  is  fully  sufficient  to  account 
for  our  possession  of  speech  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason 
he  denied.  Throughout  its  whole  traceable  history,  language 
Las  been  ic  the  hands  of  those  who  have  spoken  it,  for  mani- 
fold modification,  for  enrichment,  for  adaptation  to  the  vary- 
ing ends  of  a  varying  knowledge  and  eipevience ;  nineteen 
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twentitthB,  at  the  leait  of  the  speech  we  epeak  is  demonatra- 
bly  in  this  bense  our  own  work:  why  should  the  remaining 
twentieth  be  thought  other\ut,e  P  It  is  but  a  childish  philo- 
Hophy  which  can  see  no  other  way  to  make  out  a  divina 
i^ency  in  human  language  thtn  by  regarding  that  agency  aa 
Bpecially  and  miraculously  efficient  in  the  first  stage  of  form- 
ation of  languiE^e  We  may  fairly  compare  it  with  tha 
wisdom  of  the  little  girl  who,  on  being  asked  who  made  her, 
replied :  "  G-od  made  me  a  little  baby  so  high  "  (dropping  her 
band  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor)  "  and  I  grew  the  rest." 
The  power  which  originates  is  not  to  be  separated  from  that 
which  maintains  and  develops :  both  are  one,  one  in  their 
essential  nature,  one  in  their  general  mode  of  action.  We 
might  as  well  claim  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  the 
simple  digits,  must  have  been  miraculously  revealed,  for  ele- 
ments out  of  which  men  should  proceed  to  dcTclop  system* 
of  writing  and  of  mathematical  notation,  as  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  spoken  speech,  the  primitive  signs  of  mental  con- 
ceptions, must  have  had  such  an  origin. 

In  short,  our  recognition  of  language  as  an  institution,  as 
an  instrumentality,  as  no  integral  system  of  natural  and 
necessary  representatives  of  thought,  inseparable  from 
thought  or  spontaneously  generated  by  the  mind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  body  of  conventional  signs,  deriving  their 
value  from  the  mutual  understanding  of  one  man  with 
another  ;  and,  farther,  our  recognition  of  the  history  of  thia 
■institution  aa  being  not  a  mere  succession  of  changes 
wrought  upon  something  which  still  remains  the  sai-ie  in 
essential  character,  but  a  real  development,  efi'ected  by 
human  forces,  whose  operations  we  can  trace  and  understand 
—these  take  away  the  whole  ground  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  origin  of  language,  as  formerly  held,  reposed. 
The  origin  of  language  is  divine,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
.  man's  nature,  with  all  its  capacities  and  acquirements,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  is  a  divine  creation ;  it  is  human,  in  that  it  ia 
brought  about  through  that  nature,  by  human  instrument- 
llity. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  farther  reference  to  as 
objection,  already  once  aUuded  ti,  which  some  minds  ma/ 
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he  tempted  to  raise  against  our  whole  construction  of  the 
course  of  linguistic  history  out  of  the  evidences  of  compoai- 
tioa,  phonetic  corruption,  transfer  of  meaning,  and  the  other 
processes  of  linguistic  growth,  which  we  find  in  all  the 
material  of  human  speech.  The  inquiry,  namely,  has^  some- 
times been  raised,  whether  it  was  not  perfectly  possible  for 
the  Creator  to  frame  and  communicate  to  mortals  a  primitive 
1  ngu  ge  failed  w'th  su  h  appare  t  B^na  of  pre  'oi^  deTelop- 
nent  as  ell  ts  one  whjcl  should  ha  e  the  aspect  of  a  new 
creaton  Of  ou  se  mu  t  be  our  reply  noth  ug  is  theoret- 
illy  mpo  8  hie  to  Omn  poten  e  but  to  suppose  that  it  has 
pleased  God  to  work  thus  s  to  make  the  mo  t  violent  and 
madm  m  b!e  fa  un  pt  ons  one  wh  ch  imi  tea  to  him  a 
wl  0  ly  deg  ad  ng  read  esa  to  tr  fle  w  th  even  to  deliberately 
m  lead  and  deceive  the  rea-on  wh  cl  1  hvi  nplanted  in 
h  s  ere  turea  It  p  ec  sely  of  a  p  e  e  with  the  suggestion 
on  e  c  IT  ently  th  own  out  when  the  reveUt  na  of  geology 
^  e  e  fl  st  heg  nn  g  to  te  b  ^ht  to  I  gl  t  that  fossils  and 
atiat  flcat  ons  and  such  hke  facts provei  n  th  n^  since  God, 
wlen  he  n  ade  the  rocks  could  just  la  well  have  made  them 
tl  s  fom  nd  w  th  these  ontents  as  otl  c  wise.  With 
Be  wl  o  an  ser  ously  a  g  e  up  n  s  el  assun  ptiona  it  ia 
ply  n  pos  ble  to  d  a  usa  a  h  ston  al  quest  on :  all  the 
fluence'*  of  1  ston  ■il  se  ence  are  th  o  vn  away  upon  them ; 
t  ey  a  e  apable  of  bebeving  that  a  tree  h  ch  they  have 
not  then  ael  es  seen  apr  ng  p  from  the  aeed  was  created 
wh  le  n  the  state  in  wh  L  they  find  t  w  thout  gradual 
gro  th  or  even  that  a  1  ouse  a  wat  hap  tu  e,  were  pro- 
d    ed  ju  t  as  they  a  e  by  the  ediate  a<-t  on  of  almighty 

"Wo  nay  here  fitt  glj  follow  out  a  1  ttle  farther  an 
a  alogy  n  ore  than  once  s  gested  n  ou  p  e  edbg  diaeus- 
s  o  id  one  wh  ch  though  so  ue  may  deem  t  homely  and 
und  f,n  lied     s  ge  u  ne  and  tr  ly  llustr  t    e  and  therefore 

t  ant  g  n  natru  tion  it  s  the  analot,y  between  Ian- 
y  a^e  and  cloth  ng  and  shelter  as  al  ke  results  of  men's 
n  eda  and  n  e  s  pa  t  e  Mo  was  not  cr  ated,  like  the 
nier  r  ra  e  u  th  a  fr  e  al  le  to  bear  all  the  cissitudes  of 
liuaate  to  wh  cl    he  should  be  subje  ted     nor  yet  with  a 
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natural  protective  covering  of  hair  or  wool,  capable  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  variety  of  the  seasons :  every  human  being 
is  born  into  the  world  naked  and  cringing,  needing  protection 
against  exposure  and  defence  from  shame.  Qiftod  is  man, 
accordingly,  with  all  the  ingenuity  which  he  requires  in  order 
to  provide  for  this  need,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects 
calculated  to  answer  to  hia  requirements,  suitable  materials 
for  hia  ingenuity  to  work  upon  ready  to  his  hand.  And 
hence,  it  is  hardly  less  distinctively  characteristic  of  man  to 
be  clad  than  to  speak  ;  nor  is  any  other  animal  so  universally 
housed  as  he.  Clothing  began  with  the  simplest  natural 
productions,  with  leaves  and  bark,  with  skins  of  wild  animals, 
and  the  like ;    as  shelter  with  a  cave,  a  hole  in  the  ground, 


the  hollow  of  a  tree,  a  nest  of 


nterwoven  branches.     But 


ingenuity  and  taste,  with  methods  perfected  and 


down  from  generation  to 


made  themselves,  i 


and  more,  ministers  to  higher  and  less  simph 
craving  after  comfort,  ease,  variety,  grace,  beauty,  sought 
satisfaction ;  and  architecture  by  degrees  became  an  art,  and 
dress-making  a  handicraft,  each  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
auxiliary  arts  and  handicrafts,  giving  occupation  to  no  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  human  race,  calling  into  action  some  of 
its  noblest  endowments,  and  bringing  forth  forms  of  elegance 
and  beauty — embodiments  of  conceptions,  realizations  of 
ideals,  produced  by  long  ages  of  cultivation,  and  capable 
neither  of  being  conceived  nor  realized  until  after  a  pro- 
tracted course  of  training.  So  was  it  also  with  language. 
Man  was  not  created  with  a  mere  gamut  of  instinctive  cries, 
nor  yet  with  a  song  like  the  bird's,  as  the  highest  expression 
of  his  love  and  enjoyment  of  life  :  he  had  wants,  and  capaci- 
t'ea  of  indefin'te  'mpio  enont  wh'  h  ouid  be  saf  fiel  a  d 
do  eloped  only  thronj,h  ea  s  of  speed  nor  was  he  treated 
by  nature  with  a  diaappo  nt  ng  an  I  baffl  ng  niggardl  neis  m 
-espect  to  them  he  was  fur  isl  ed  ilso  w  th  organs  of 
speech  and  tl  e  power  to  apply  the  r  produ  ts  to  use  m  tho 
format  on  of  langnt  e  H  s  first  beg  n  ^s  were  rude  an  1 
raiuib  ent  but  tl  c  uaent  n^,  lour  of  generat  ons  haH 
J  eriected  them  t  U  I  u  an  tl  o  ^Lt  h<is  been  clothed  n  aj 
ments  n  eaaurably  worthy  of   t  and  an  ed  fice  of  speech  liat 
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been  erected  grander  n  ore  beautiful  and  more  mpmtant 
to  oar  ra  e  tl  Tn  any  cthei  work  whatever  of  lU  jroduping 
Tl  ere  are  laces  yet  Inii  g  whcse  Btantj  needs  and  infeiior 
tupacities  htve  ^iven  tkem  mfeiior  formi  of  Bj-eech  as  there 
are  races  which  haie  not  striven  after  or  been  able  to  con 
triTe  any  bnt  the  ludeat  ra  n  ent  the  meane'^t  shelter  But 
the  child  now  horn  among  w  is  dreased  in  the  nioducta  o( 
every  continent  and  every  cli  ne  and  housed  it  n  ay  he  m 
an  edifice  whose  rules  of  lonstiucti  n  have  come  down  from 
Egypt  and  Gheece  thr  ugh  geneiations  of  architecta  and 
craftsmen  as  he  is  aW  tiught  to  express  1  in  "elf  n  words 
and  forms  far  older  than  the  p-yrai  idi  and  elaborated  by  a 
countless  b  ic  eSB  on  of  thmke  «  and  speakers 

This  con  p-wi  on  m  ght  profitably  he  drawn  out  m  yet 
fuller  detad  but  I  forhtar  to  urge  it  farther  or  t  call  at 
tention  to  any  other  oi  the  aspects  m  ^shi  h  it  may  he  made 
to  cast  1  ^ht  upon  the  d  \clopn  ent  ot  speech  Enough  has 
been  said  as  I  hope  to  make  plain  that  the  assumpt  on  of 
mirai,  ilous  mtonei  t  on  cf  superhuman  agen  y  m  the  first 
production  of  speech  is  so  fir  as  linguist  e  science  is  con- 
cerned, wholly  gratuitous  tailed  for  by  nothing  which  is 
brought  to  light  by  our  Etud\  of  language  and  ot  its  relations 
to  the  nature  and  hi&tory  of  man 

It  IS  nest  of  primary  and  fundamental  importance  that 
we  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  is  the  force  directly  and 
immediately  in  pelbn^  to  the  produ  tion  of  speech  SpecLh, 
we  know  is  c  mposed  of  external  audible  sif,ns  for  internal 
acts  for  conceptions — for  ideas  tikiUf,  that  nord  m  its  most 
general  sense  But  why  create  su  h  signs  ?  Tho  doctrine, 
noJT  18  ly  no  means  un  ommon  that  thought  seeks  exp  es 
Biin  by  in  nternal  impulse  that  it  w  e^ei  dr  ven  to  ex 
preasion  by  an  inward  necessity  thit  it  cannct  be  tl  ought 
at  all  withcut  ncorporation  m  speech  thft  it  tends  to  ut 
tern  ce  as  the  tully  matured  on  bryo  tends  to  burst  its 
envelop  and  to  come  forth  into  independent  life  This  dot, 
trine  is  m  my  view  altcgether  e  roiieous  I  am  unable  to 
see  upon  what  it  is  founded,  if  not  upon  arl  itrary  as  umj  tioo, 
combined  with  a  thorough  iQisapprehension  of  the  relation 
between  thought  and  its  expression.     It  ia  manifestly  op> 
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po.^ed  to  all  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  been  thua  far 
led  by  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  office  of  Bpoech. 
Speech  ia  not  a  personal  possession,  hut  a  aoeial ;  it  belongs, 
nol  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  member  of  society.  No 
item  of  existing  language  is  the  work  of  an  individual ;  for 
what  we  may  severally  choose  to  say  is  not  language  until  it 
be  accepted  and  employed  by  our  fellows.  The  whole 
development  of  speech,  though  initiated  by  the  acts  of  indiri- 
duals,  is  wrought  out  by  the  community.  That  is  a  word, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  origin,  ita  length,  its  phonetic 
form,  which  is  understood  in  any  commimity,  however  limited, 
as  the  sign  of  an  idea ;  and  their  mutual  understanding  is  the 
only  tie  which  connects  it  with  that  idea.  It  is  a  sign  which 
each  one  has  acquired  from  without,  from  the  usage  of  others; 
and  each  has  learned  the  art  of  intimating  by  such  signs  the 
internal  acta  of  his  mind.  Mutual  intelligibility,  we  have 
seen,  is  the  only  quality  which  makes  the  unity  of  a  spoken 
tongue ,  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelligibility  is  the  only 
foice  whuh  keeps  it  one ;  and  the  desire  of  mutual  intelligi- 
bility IS  the  impulse  which  called  out  speech.  Man  speaks, 
then,  primarily,  not  in  order  to  think,  but  in  order  to  impart 
his  thought  His  social  needs,  his  social  instincts,  force  him 
toexpiesiion  A  solitary  man  would  never  frame  a  language. 
Let  a  child  grow  up  in  utter  seclusion,  and,  however  rich  and 
suggestive  might  be  the  nature  around  him,  however  full  and 
appreciative  his  sense  of  that  which  lay  without,  and  Ma 
consciousness  of  that  which  went  on  within  him,  he  would 
sll  his  life  remain  a  mute.  On  the  other  hand,  let  two 
children  grow  up  together,  wholly  untaught  to  speak,  and 
they  would  inevitably  devise,  step  by  step,  some  means  of  ex- 
pression for  the  purpose  of  communication ;  how  rudiment- 
ary, of  what  alow  growth,  we  cannot  tell — and,  however  in- 
teresting and  instructive  it  would  be  to  test  the  matter  by 
experiment,  humanity  forbids  us  over  to  hope  or  desire  to  do 
so ;  doubtless  the  character  of  the  speech  produced  v,  o-idd  vary 
with  difference  of  capacitj,  Kith  natural  or  "kccidental  difier- 
ence  of  circumstances  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  human 
beings  should  abide  Iout  m  eu.}i  other's  totiety  without 
efforts,  ac.i  successful  eiToiti,  at  intelligent  inttri,hnnge  of 
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thought.  Again,  let  one  who  had  grown  up  even  to  man- 
hood  among  hia  follows,  in  full  and  free  communication  with 
theia,  he  long  separated  from  them  and  forced  to  live  in 
Bolitude,  and  he  would  unlearn  his  native  speech  hy  degrees 
through  mere  disuse,  and  he  found  at  last  unaOle  to  converse 
at  aU,  or  otherwise  than  lamely,  until  he  had  recovered  by 
new  practice  his  former  facility  of  cspression.  While  a 
Swias  Family  Robinson  keep  up  their  language,  and  enricli 
it  with  names  for  all  the  new  and  strange  places  and  products 
with  which  their  novel  circumstances  bring  them  in  contact, 
a  Eobinson  Crusoe  almost  loses  liis  for  lact  of  a  companion 
with  whom  to  employ  it.  We  need  not,  however,  rely  for 
this  conclusion  upon  imaginary  cases  alone.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  children  who  are  deprived  of  hearing  even 
at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  after  they  have  learned  to 
speak  readily  and  well,  and  who  aj-e  thus  cut  off  from  vocal 
communication  with  those  about  them,  usually  forget  all  they 
had  learned,  and  become  as  mute  as  if  they  bad  never  ae- 
quired  the  power  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  words.  The 
internal  impulse  to  exiiression  is  there,  but  it  is  impotent 
to  develop  itself  and  produce  speech :  exclusion  from  the 
o/dinary  intercourse  of  man  with  man  not  only  thwarts  its 
progness,  but  renders  it  unable  to  maintain  itself  upon  the 
stage  at  which  it  had  already  arrived. 

Laniruage,  then,  is  the  spoken  means  whereby  thought  ia 
comnftmieated,  and  it  is  only  that.  Language  is  not  thought, 
nor  is  thought  hinguage ;  nor  is  there  a  mysterious  and  in- 
dissoluble connection  between  the  two,  aa  there  is  betweoa 
Boul  and  body,  So  that  the  one  cannot  exist  and  manifest 
itself  without  the  other.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  and 
more  pernicious  error,  in  linguistics  or  in  metaphysics,  than 
the  doctrine  that  language  and  thought  are  identical.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  an  error  often  committed,  both  by  linguists 
and  by  metaphysicians.  "  Man  speaks  because  he  thinks  " 
is  the  dicemn  oat  of  which  more  than  one  scholar  has  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  his  system  of  linguistic  philosophy.  The 
assertion,  indeed,  is  not  only  true,  but  a  truism ;  no  ono^  can 
presume  to  claim  that  man  would  speak  if  he  did  not  think : 
but  oo  fair  logical  process  can  derive  any  momentous  caOf 
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cluBicns  from  so  loose  a  premise.  So  man  would  not  wear 
clothea  if  lie  had  not  a  body  ;  he  would  not  build  spiiLning 
mules  and  jennies  if  cotton  did  not  grow  on  buabes,  or  wool 
on  steep's  backs  :  yet  the  body  is  more  than  raiment,  nor  do 
cotton-bushes  and  sheep  necessitate  wheels  and  water-power. 
The  body  would  be  neither  comfortable  nor  comely,  if  not 
clad  ;  cotton  and  wool  would  be  of  little  use,  but  for  ma- 
chinery making  quick  and  cheap  their  conrersion  into  cloth  ; 
and,  in  a  truly  analogous  way,  thought  woul  1  be  awkward^ 
feeble,  and  indistinct,  without  the  dre^i  the  appaiatus, 
which  is  afforded  it  in  language  Our  deniil  of  the  identity 
of  thought  with  its  expression  does  not  compel  us  to  abate 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  eieeedinf,  Talue  of  speech  to  thought ; 
it  only  puts  that  yaluo  upon  its  prtper  bms 

That  thought  and  speech  are  n  t  the  same  is  a  direct  and 
necessary  inference,  I  believe,  from  more  tban  one  tf  the 
truths  respecting  language  which  our  discussions  have  already 
estabbshtd  but  the  high  importance  attaching  to  <t  right 
understanding  of  the  point  will  just  fy  us  in  a  brief  leview 
of  those  truths  m  their  application  to  it  In  the  first  plSLO, 
we  have  often  1  ai  our  attention  directed  tq  the  imperfection 
of  language  as  a  full  repiesentation  of  thought  "Words  and 
phrases  are  but  tl  e  skeleton  of  espre^'uoa  bmta  of  meanmg, 
light  touches  of  a  skilful  ketther  b  pencil  to  is  huh  the  ap 
preciative  sense  and  sympitiietic  mmd  must  supply  the 
filling  up  lud  colourmg  Our  own  mental  icts  and  statee 
we  can  review  m  our  consciousness  m  minute  detail  but  we 
can  nevet  perfectly  disclo  e  them  to  another  by  speech  nor 
wiU  words  akne  with  -nhatever  sincerity  and  landour  they 
may  bt  uttered,  put  us  m  posiessioit  ot  another  s  conscious- 
ness. In  anything  but  the  most  ibjective  scientific  descnp- 
tion,  or  the  diiost  reasoning  on  subjects  tie  most  plam  and 
obvious  vre  wint  more  or  leas  knowledge  of  the  individuabtj 
of  the  speaker  or  writer  ere  we  can  understand  him  inti- 
mately ,  his  style  of  the  ught  and  sentiment  must  be  gathered 
from  the  totality  of  our  intercourse  with  him  to  make  us 
sure  that  we  penetrate  to  the  cential  meuimg  of  any  word 
he  uttei-s  and  such  studj  may  enable  us  to  find  deeper  and 
deeper  sigmficante  in  expressions  that  once  seemed  trmal  or 
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coiiHnonpjM.e.  A  look  or  tone  often  sheds  more  ligl.t  upon 
character  or  intent  than  a  flood  of  words  could  do.  Humoui, 
banter,  irony,  are  H lustrations  of  what  tone,  or  style,  or  per- 
ceived incongruity  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  impressing 
upon  words  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  they  ol 
themselves  would  wear.  That  language  is  impotent  to 
express  our  feelings,  though  often,  perhaps,  pleaded  as  a  form 
merely,  is  also  a  frequent  genuine  esperience ;  nor  is  it  for 
our  feelings  alone  that  the  ordinary  conyentional  phrases, 
weakened  in  their  force  by  insincere  and  hyperbolical  use,  are 
found  insufficient :  apprehensions,  distinctions,  opinions,  of 
every  kind,  elude  our  efforts  at  description,  definition,  inti- 
mation. How  often  must  we  labour,  by  painful  circumlocu- 
tion, by  gradual  approach  and  limitation,  to  place  before  the 
minds  of  others  a  conception  which  is  clearly  present  to  oui 
own  consciousness !  How  often,  when  we  have  the  espres- 
sion  nearly  complete,  we  miss  a  single  word  that  we  need, 
and  must  search  for  it,  in  our  memories  or  our  dictionaries, 
perhaps  not  finding  it  in  either!  How  difi'erent  is  the 
capacity  of  readj^  and  distiuct  eipression  in  men  whose  power 
of  thought  is  not  unlike !  he  whose  grasp  of  mind  is  the 
greatest,  whose  review  of  the  circumstances  that  should  lead 
t,o  a  judgment  is  most  comprehensive  and  thorough,  whose 
skill  of  inference  is  most  unerring,  may  be,  much  more  than 
another  of  far  weaker  gifts,  awkward  and  clumsy  of  speech. 
How  often  we  understand  what  one  says  better  than  he 
iiimself  says  it,  and  correct  his  espression,  to  his  own  grati- 
fication and  acceptance.  Aud  if  all  the  resources  of  ex- 
pression are  not  equally  at  tne  command  of  all  men  of  equal 
mental  force  and  training,  so  neither  are  they,  at  their  best, 
adequate  to  the  wealth  of  conception  of  him  who  wields 
them  ;  that  would  be  but  a  poorly  stored  and  infertile  mind 
which  did  not  sometimes  feel  the  limited  capacity  of  Ian- 
cuape,  and  long  for  fuller  means  of  expression. 

But  again,  the  variety  of  expression  of  which  the  same 
thought  admits  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  oi 
the  identification  we  are  opposing.  To  recur  once  more  to 
an  illustration  of  which  we  have  already  made  use — I  form 
and  utter,  for  instance,  the  thought,  JUk  like  leater.     How 
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nearlj  bare  this  phrase  is  of  all  indication  of  relationi 
between  the  principal  ideas,  how  amhignous  it  is,  but  for  the 
tone,  the  sonnection,  the  cireumstancos  in  wMch  it  is  uaed^ 
was  pointed  out  before.  If  I  say  "flah,  like  water-rats, 
Bwim  in  rivers,"  or  "  flah-iike  water-snakes  abound  here,"  I 
have  variously  changed  the  elements  of  thought  which  these 
wordg  indicate,  without  any  corresponding  change  of  their 
form.  "Were  I,  now,  an  ancient  Eoman,  the  words  in  which 
I  should  have  put  my  first  thought  would  be  pUces  amant 
aquam.  Here,  not  only  are  the  signs  totally  different,  but  a 
iioat  of  things  arc  distinctly  esprcssed  which  before  were  left 
to  be  inferred  from  the  sum  and  surrouudinga  of  the  state- 
ment. Piscei  is  marked  not  only  as  being  a  noun  and 
nothing  else,  but  a  noun  in  a  certain  case  of  the  plural 
number ;  amant  is  not  less  clearly  a  verb,  and  to  bo  mado 
nowhere  but  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  iudica^ 
tive  active  ;  while  a^uant  stows  by  its  form  that  it  is  used  as 
the  direct  object  of  the  preceding  verb,  and  tLit  in  all  con- 
nections it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  feminine  word.  If,  again,  I 
were  a  Frenchman,  I  should  have  said,  les  poissons  aimeni 
Veau,  literally,  '  the  fishes  love  the  water.'  Here  nearly  all 
the  espressioos  of  relation  which  the  Latin  words  conveyed 
are  lost  again ;  iu  part,  they  are  left  to  inference,  as 
in  English ;  in  part,  they  are  intimated  by  the  two 
independent  relational  words,  articles;  which,  moreover, 
point  out  a  new  relation,  that  of  class  (fish  in  general,  not 
sojno  fish  only),  not  Iiinted  at  in  either  of  the  other  phrases. 
The  Chinese  would  embody  the  same  sense  in  stiU  other 
words,  which  would  be  even  more  barren  than  our  English  of 
any  indication  of  relations  escept  such  as  is  signified  by  the 
respective  position  of  the  words  and  the  rec[uirements  of  the 
situation.  Other  langut^es,  in  expressing  the  same  idea, 
would  indicate  yet  other  distinctions  and  relations :  one, 
perhaps,  has  a  difi'erent  word  for  fish  when  living  from  that 
which  denotes  them  when  dead,  or  prepared  for  eating), 
another  signifies  the  fondness  which  fish  have  for  their  nat:ve 
tioment  by  one  term,  and  the  higher  affections  of  mora 
rational  beings  by  another ;  and  so  on.  'i'here  is  thus  a  vefj 
considerable    discordance  between   tho    various    equivalent 
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pliratea  aa  to  how  toulIi  and  what  is  espres'wd  iu  the  words 
f  gnifving  tl  e  th  ee  ridical  ileas  ot  Jii.li  Idug  and  water, 
i»  to  how  mucii  is  expio8=t,d  besides  those  ileas  and  aa  to 
how  it  IS  expressed,  and  at  the  eame  tune  a  total  discord- 
an  e  hetw  een  the  Bounds  used  to  indicate  the  varioua 
eltmenta  And  yet  s )  fir  as  we  can  judge  the  thought 
espres  ed  is  lu  every  in-itat  e  tl  e  very  same  certainly, 
there  is  no  difference  ot  thought  correspouding  to  or 
mea  ured  by  the  differen  e  ot  eTprcsion  Each  speaker's 
intent  were  be  called  uj.  a  to  eiplaiu  it  fullj  would  be 
found  to  agree  -vith  tl  at  cf  the  reat  only  his  uttered 
words  directly  tignifv  a  part  ind  lea\e  the  rest  to  be  filled 
ill  by  the  mini  of  the  hearer  How  now  cin  any  one 
possibly  maintain  that  tliougtt  and  speech  ire  one  and  the 
same  when  identity  of  thought  can  consist  with  ho  much 
diveiBity  of  speech  ? 

Look  once  moie  at  the  nature  ot  the  tie  which  as  repeat- 
edly pointed  out,  connects  any  one  of  the  spoken  aigns  we 
use  with  the  conception  it  repre-<ents  I  learned  the  word 
fish  at  an  early  period  of  my  lite  tiom  my  m&tructora,  and 
associated  it  so  intimately  with  a  certain  idea  that  the  two 
are  in  my  mind  weU-nigh  inseparable  I  cannot  heir  Jith 
without  having  the  eorrespondiug  thing  called  up  m  my 
imagination,  nor  utter  it  without  calling  up  the  same  in  the 
imagination  of  every  person  who  has  been  taught  aa  I  w  is  , 
nor,  again,  does  any  one  of  us  ordinarily  form  the  conception 
of  a  fish  without  at  the  same  time  lia\  mg  the  audible  complex 
of  sounds,  j5«i,  uttered"  to  the  mind's  ear.  In  later  life,  I 
have  learned  and  associated  with  the  same  conception  other 
words,  as  pisds,  poUson,  tchthiis  (Greek),  and  so  forth  ;  any 
one  of  these  I  can  call  up  at  wiU,  and  employ  in  pWe  of 
fish,  when  circumstances  make  it  desirable.  Ttat  I  here  use 
fi.sh  is  simply  for  the  reason  that  I  am  addresBiug  myself  to 
those  who  have  mastered  this  sign,  understand  it  readily,  and 
are  accustomed  to  employ  it ;  the  conventional  usage  ol  the 
community  to  which  I  belong,  not  anything  in  the  character 
of  my  thought,  imposes  the  necessity  upon  me :  if  I  went  to 
France,  I  should  substitute  the  sign  ^oissora  for  precisely  the 
Bame  reason.     4  nd  I  might  stay  ao  long  in  France,  and  s»j 
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and  hear  poisson  so  often,  that  it  stould  become  more  inti« 
inately  associated  with  its  conception  than  Jish,  and  ahoiild 
coiae  more  readily  and  naturally  ttaa  the  latter  into  my 
mind  on  presentation  of  the  conception :  I  should  then  have 
learned,  as  we  piirase  it,  to  think  in  French  instead  of 
English.  How  futUe,  I  say  again,  to  talk  of  such  a  thing  aa 
identity  between  thought  and  tlie  expression  which  aits  so 
loosely  upon  it,  and  can  he  so  easily  shifted !  As  well  com- 
pare the  house  of  the  hermit-crab — which,  bom  soft  and 
coverless,  takes  refuge  in  the  first  suitable  shell  which  chance 
throws  in  its  way,  and  thenceforth  mates  that  its  home, 
unless  conYenienco  and  opportunity  lead  it  to  move  to 
aaothcr — ^with  that  of  the  turtle,  whose  horny  covering  is  a 
part  of  its  own  structure,  and  cannot  be  torn  off  without 
destruction  of  its  life. 

Is  there  not,  in  fact,  something  approaching  to  palpable 
absurdity  in  the  doctrine  that  words  and  thoughts  are 
identical,  that  the  mind  thinks  words  ?  Words  are  not 
mental  acts ;  they  are  combinations  of  sounds,  effects  pro- 
duce's upon  the  auditory  nerve  by  atmospheric  vibrations, 
which  are  brought  about  by  physical  agencies — agencies  set  in 
operation,  it  is  true,  by  acts  of  volition,  but  whose  products  are 
no  more  mental  than  are  pantomimic  motions  voluntarily 
made  with  the  fingers.  We  know  well,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  language  composed  of  such  motions  instead  of  uttered 
words :  namely,  the  language  taught  as  means  of  communica- 
tion and  expression  to  those  whose  car  is  numb  to  the 
ordinary  signs  of  thought.  Nothing  brings  more  distinctly 
to  light  the  true  nature  gf  language,  aa  a  system  of  arbitrary 
signs  for  thought,  learned  and  made  auxiliary  to  the  processes 
of  thought,  than  a  consideration  of  the  modes  of  speech 
practised  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  whether  their  general  lan- 
guage, which  intimates  ideas  by  significant  gestures,  possess- 
ing in  the  main  a  certain  degree  of  evident  relevancy,  but 
conventional  in  their  special  application ;  or  their  finger 
speech,  that  most  strange  and  anomalous  motle  of  represent- 
ation of  ideas  at  second  hand,  by  wholly  arbitrary  contortions 
of  certain  appendages  of  the  body,  standing  for  another  kind 
of  ligna,  namely  articulate  sounds,  of  the  true  nature  ot 
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which  tlieae  unfortunate  beings  cannot  form  tbe  elightert 
conception.  But  either  of  these  kinds  of  Janguage,  or  theii 
combination,  answers  for  the  deaf-mute  the  same  purpose 
that  our  speech  answers  for  us,  and  in  the  same  way,  only  in 
an  inferior  degree,  owing  to  the  comparative  imperfection  of 
tho  instrumentality — although  the  question  may  be  seriously 
raised,  whether  it  be  not  nearly  or  quite  as  effective  a  means 
of  expression  and  aid  of  thought  as  i^a  rude  and  rudimentary 
spoken  language  like  the  Chinese.''  If,  then,  thought  and 
language  arc  identical,  thought  and  pantomime  are  not  less 
HO ;  if  we  think  words,  the  muto  must  think  flnger-twists ; 
and  who  will  venture  seriously  to  maintain  a  proposition  so 
manifestly  preposterous  p  j 

But  if  we  must  thus  deny  that,  in  any  admissible  sense  of 
ite  expression,  langus^e  is  thought,  it  still  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  thought  is  not  co-ejitensi(-e  with  and  depend- 
ent upon  laugiiapic ;  whether  we  can  think  otlierwise  than  in 
and  by  words.  I'lie  claim  is  sometimes  roundly  made,  that 
"  general  ideas  and  words  are  inseparable ;  that  the  one  can- 
not  exist  without  the  other ;  "  that,  "  without  words,  not  even 
such  simple  ideas  as  white  or  black  can  for  a  moment  be 
realized."  Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  this  last  assertion, 
and  see  whether  it  be  well  founded.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  there  occurred  but  a  single  white  substance,  namely 
snow,  in  the  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded :  it  is  both 
possible  and  altogether  likely  that,  while  we  had  a  name  for 
the  substance,  we  should  have  none  for  the  colour :  and  yet, 
we  should  not  therefore  any  the  less  apprehend  that  colour, 
as  distinct  from  those  of  other  objects;  even  as  we  now 
apprehend  a  host  of  shades  of  blue,  green,  red,  purple,  for 
which  we  posse.ss  uo  specific  appellations.  "We  conceive  of 
them,  we  are  able  td  recognize  chem  at  sight,  but  their 
practical  vaJue  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  name  them 
separately.  If,  then,  on  going  southward,  we  made  acquaint- 
ance with  cotton,  we  should  not  fail  to  notice  and  fully  to 
realize  its  accordance  with  snow  in  the  quality  of  whiteness, 
fiven  though  we  had  no  name  for  the  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  certainly  proceed  to  call  cotton  "  snowy," 
fcr  the  precise  reason  that  we  did  notice  the  correspondence 
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of  the  two  in  colour ;  and,  as  we  went  on  ti>  meet  with  other 
Bubalances  of  like  hue,  we  alioiald  call  them  "  snowy  "  also  ; 
and  at  length— particularly,  if  we  had  left  the  zone  of  snow 
behind  ua — mowy  would  come  to  mean  in  our  use  what 
white  does  now,  and  snowinesi  would  signify  '  whiteness,' 
We  should  have  supplied  the  deficiency  of  our  vocabulary  in 
this  regard,  not  because  we  could  not  form  a  conception  of 
the  colour  without  the  name,  but  beeauae  we  had  found  it 
practically  convenient  to  give  a  name  to  the  conception  we 
had  formed.  The  example  is  a  typical  one ;  it  iMustratea 
the  universal  proceaa  of  names-giving,  in  all  its  forms  and  in 
all  agea.  Our  primitive  ancestors  were  not  unable  to  appre- 
hend the  existence  and  office  of  the  earth's  satellite  until 
they  had  devised  for  her  the  appellation  of 'measurer;'  and, 
if  she  had  a  yet  earlier  title,  it  was  given  her  in  like  manner, 
for  some  quality  distinctly  perceived  in  her,  "We  always 
make  a  new  word,  or  bestow  upon  an  old  word  a  new  mean- 
ing, because  we  have  an  idea  that  wants  a  sign.  To  main- 
tain that  the  idea  waits  for  its  generation  until  the  sign  ia 
ready,  or  that  the  generation  of  the  idea  and  of  the  sign  is  a 
simple  and  indivisible  process,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
hold,  since  infanta  cannot  thrive  in  this  climate  without 
clothing  and  shelter,  that  no  child  ia  or  can  be  born  until  a 
layette  and  a  nursery  are  ready  for  its  use,  or  that  along  with 
eaeh  child  are  born  its  swaddling-clothes  and  a  cradle  ! 

■  It  must  be  ferther  conceded,  then,  that  the  operations  of 
mind  are  at  least  ao  far  independent  of  language  that  thought 
is  ahlp  to  reach  out  in  every  direction  a  step  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  speech;,  to  conquer,  hit  by  bit,  new  territory  for 
speech  to  occupy  and  hold  in  possession.  But  our  earlier 
reasonings  and  examples  have  shown  that  there  is  no  small 
degree  of  incommensarability  between  the  two  in  other  re- 
npects  also,  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  always  precisely  com- 
municate what  we  are  conscious  of  having  in  our  minds,  and 
that,  of  what  we  call  our  expression,  a  part  consists  merely 
Id  so  disposing  a  framework  of  words  that  those  who  hear  us 
arc  enabled  to  infer  much  more  than  we  really  express,  and 
much  more  definitely  than  we  express  it.    That  we  ordinitrily 

thintc  with  words  may  be  true :  but  I  imagine  that  the  ex. 
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tent  io  wh  h  we  do  so  ind  the  ne  es  ty  of  the  ao  ompan 
ment  are  both  apt  to  be  c  n  ler  1  ly  exa  g  te  1  "When 
w  e  th  k  st  elaborately  and  not  refle  t  ely  tten  we 
formnlite  our  th  ughtfi  as  li  e  were  spetl  ugorwiting 
toe  n  but  we  eed  not  alwaya  tl  nk  tl  at  style  It  I 
hold  up  tTO  at  ki  together  to  see  wl  ch  s  the  Ionise  mj 
ompar  on  and  c  net  is  on  are  -tssuredly  botb  i  thein  nde 
pendent  of  a  y  Be  of  lang  ice  spoken  or  conee  veA  of 
When  I  taste  a  I  t  ot  strong  eea-duck  uh  h  has  been  jut 
uj  on  ny  j  lite  or  milkrd  n  y  percept  on  of  t  fla  our  and 
nyj  dgment  th  t  tl  o  b  d  is  fishy  are  wholly  nstin 
faneouR  and  s  n  pie  mental  lets  I  n  a  then  proceed  to 
state  mv  judgn  eat  e  tl  er  to  myself  or  to  otl  ers  n  whate  er 
styl  of  el  bo  at  on  I  m^y  choose  Th  f  I  m  atike  not 
8  the  n  mal  rder  of  i  rocedure  tl  e  mt  t  1  a  t  s  mon  nt 
ary  its  fom  1  ton  words  o  p  s  tin  e  e  hwe  our 
thought  to  start  with,  and  then  so  on  to  give  it  deliberate 
expression.  The  operation  of  thinking  in  words  is  a  double 
one ;  it  consists  of  thinking  and  of  putting  the  thought  into 
words ;  we  conceive  the  thought  and  conceive  also  its  ex- 
pression. That,  when  we  turn  our  attention  full,  upon  our 
own  minds,  we  read  there  the  act  and  its  expression  together, 
does  not  necessarily  prove  more  than  the  intimacy  of  the 
association  we  have  established  between  our  conceptions  and 
their  signs,  and  the  power  over  us  of  the  habit  of  expression. 
Every  deliberate  thought,  doubtless,  goes  through  the  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute  accompanied  by  an  image  of  the  dactylic 
writhings  which  would  be  his  natural  mode  of  expressing  it ; ' 
but  his  mental  action  is  not  slavishly  dependent  upon  such 
an  external  auxiliary. 

The  only  way,  in  fact,  to  prove  the  necessary  eoTinecfcion 
and  mutual  limitation  of  thought  and  speech  is  to  lay  aown 
such  a  definition  of  thp  former  as  excludes  everything  which 

•  Indeed,  I  know  fliat  the  children  of  a  late  principal  of  the  Hartford 
deaf-and-dumb  asylum,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  asylum,  and  knew  the  pe- 
euliar  language  of  the  inmates  as  familiarly  as  their  English,  could  alwayl 
tell  what  their  father  was  thinking  of,  as  he  waited  up  and  down  in  medita- 
tion, by  watching  his  hands  :  his  Hngera  involuntarily  formed  the  signl 
wiiich  were  associated  in  his  mind  with  his  subjects  of  thought ;  wllilo  at  thi 
tame  time,  doubtless,  he  imagined  also  their  spoken  signs 
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la  not  done  by  nieins  of  the  latter  If  thoTi^ht  is  only  tbat 
kind  of  inent.ll  action  which  la  performed  in  ind  through 
«ords,  -Jl  other  being  mere — whtt  shall  we  cdll  it  — pre- 
liminary and  pieparatory  to  thought  the  qnction  becomea 
Bimph  aveihal  one  and  is  lettled  But  it  weie  futile  to 
attempt  thus  to  narrow  the  apphcition  of  the  term  Appre- 
hension of  generals  and  p^itiLulars  comp-uison  distinction, 
inference  peiformed  under  the  review  of  i oiiseiouanras, 
capihlc  of  hcing  remembeied  and  %pplLed  to  dir.Lt  the  con- 
duLt  oJ  lifi,— these  aie  the  characteiiatirs  of  the  action  of 
mind,  ii;  every  grade;  where  they  are  present,  there  is  thought. 
And  who  will  dare  to  deny  even  to  the  uninstmcted  deaf- 
mute  the  possession  of  ideaa,  of  cognitions  multitudinous  and 
various,  of  power  to  combine  ohservationa  and  draw  con- 
clusions from  them,  of  reasonings,  of  imaginings,  of  hopes  p 
"Who  will  say,  then,  that  he  does  not  think,  though  hia 
thinking  faculty  has  not  yet  been  trained  and  developed  by 
the  aid  of  a  system  of  signs  ?  But  neither  tan  we  refuse  to 
beheve  thit  some  of  the  lower  animals  have  a  capacity  of 
thinking,  although  they  are  mtapable  of  the  pioduction  of 
any  bigni  of  their  idei*"  which  we  may  venture  to  dignify  by 
the  name  ot  language  A  dog,  for  instance,  as  surely  ap- 
prehends the  geneial  idets  ot  a  tree,  a  man,  a  piece  of  meat, 
cold  and  heat,  light  and  darkness,  pleasure  and  pam,  kind- 
ness, threatening,  barking,  running,  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  range  hmited  as  compired  with  ours,  of  matters  withm 
his  ken,  as  if  he  had  a  woid  for  each  He  can  as  cleirly 
form  the  intention  "  I  mean  to  steal  that  bone,  if  its  owner 
tuins  his  back  and  gnes  mo  a  f'vir  chance,"  as  if  he  taid  it 
to  himself  in  good  English  He  can  diaw  a  complex  ot  syl- 
logiimi,  when  applying  to  present  exigencies  the  results  of 
past  experience,  and  lau  determine  '  thit  smokmg  witer 
must  be  hot,  and  I  shall  tike  good  care  not  to  put  my  foot 
into  it " — that  IS  to  say,  "  water  that  smokes  is  hot ;  this 
water  smokes  ;  therefore,  this  water  is  hot ;  hot  water  hurts ; 
this  water  is  hot ;  ergo,  it  will  hurt  my  foot"  He  is,  to  ho 
aure,  far  enough  from  being  able  to  put  his  process  of 
thought  into  that  shape ;  but  so  is  many  a  human  being  who 
call  not  only  d-mw  the  conclusion  with  unerring  judgmont, 
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but  also  state  it  with  perfect  intelligibility.  '  'That  the  dog 
and  many  other  animals  make  no  very  distant  approa<'h  to 
a  capacity  for  language  is  shown  farther  by  their  ability  to 
understand  and  obey  what  is  said  to  them.  They  are  able  so 
distinctly  to  associate  certain  ideas  with  the  words  we  utter 
as  to  govern  their  actions  accordingly.  Even  the  dull  ox 
ItnowB  which  way  to  turn  when  his  driver  cries  gee  or  haw  to 
him  ;  and  the  exceeding  intelligence  with  which  some  doga 
will  listen  to  directions,  and  even  overhear  conversation,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  striking  and  authentic  anecdotefk 
It  is  vain  and  needless  to  deny  a  correspondence  up  to  a 
certain  point  between  men  and  other  animals  in  regard  to 
the  phenomena  of  mental  activity,  as  well  as  the  other  phe- 
nomena connected  with  animal  Jife,  like  digestion,  motion,  en- 
joyment and  suiTering,  But  their  power  of  thinking  is  not, 
jike  oura,  capable  of  free  and  indefinite  development  by  edu- 
cation, whereof  language  is  the  chief  iiteans,  as  it  is  the  sign 
also  of  a  capacity  for  it.  There  is,  it  need  not  be  doubted, 
no  small  difference  between  the  thought  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  lower  races,  and  that  of  the  least  cultivated 
speechless  human  being.  Yet  what  a  chaos  of  nnanalyzed 
conceptions,  undefined  impressions,  and  unreasoned  con- 
clusions the  mind  of  every  one  of  us  would  be  without 
speech,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  to  have  even  a  faint 
idea-— for  us  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ex- 
pression, and  so  accustomed  ourselves  to  leaii  upon  it,  that 
we  can  now  even  difi'er  and  dispute  as  to  whether  thought 
and  its  instrument  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
mental  action  of  the  whoOy  wild  and  untrained  man  is  cer- 
tainly less  unlike  to  that  of  the  beast  than  to  that  of  the  man 
who  has  been  educated  by  the  acquisition  and  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  distinction  of  the  two  former  is  mainly  that  of 
potentiality ;  they  are  like  the  fecundated  and  the  unfecun- 
dated  egg :  the  one  can  develop  into  organized  hfe  ;  the 
other  cannot.  Let  us  look  at  an  illustration  which  shall  set 
forth  both  their  correspondence  and  their  difference. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  crow  has  a  capacity  to 
count,  up  to  a  certain  number.  If  two  hunters  enter  a  hut 
Kid  only  one  comes  out,  he  will  not  be  allured  near  the  place 
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by  any  bait,  however  tempting;  the  same  will  be  the  ease, if 
three  enter  and  two  come  out,  or  if  four  enter  and  three 
come  out — and  so  on,  till  a  number  is  reached  which  is  be- 
yond his  arithmetic  ■  till  he  cannot  perceive  that  one  has 
been  left  behind  d 
hidden  gun,  to  h  d  t  ti 
be  true  of  m  w  tl  t  I'm 
instant  a  hand  w  th 
and  any  one  wh    h  y 

two  and  three  witl  thr 
which  may  vary  th  tl 
thought  of  th  t 

his  training,  b  t     h    h 
the  hand,  for        t 
secretly 


looked  could  n  t  d  t    t  th 


thin  reach  of  the 
th  ng  very  like  this  would 
Open  for  the  briefest 
t       d  then  again  with  two, 
t  11  the  difference  ;  so  with 
ir —  nd  so  on,  up  to  a  limit 
f  eye  and  readiness  of 
f  h     natural  capacity  or  of 
iy         bed,  and  soon.     Open 
th  tw     ty  corns,  then  drop  one 
i  th     surest  eye  that  i 


qiu  k 


two  piles  or  row 
it  would  be  not  1 
mediate  approh 
between  the  h 
would  never  fi  d 
that  of  ninet 
analyzes  or  br    k 
the  numerical      1 
as  well  aa  the        u 
parts,  whereof  1    tl 
exceeds  the  oth 
In  this  pow       f  ( 

ority  of  man's      d 
merely  amount  t 
limits  of  immcd    te 
well  that  thre 


O    put  near  one  another 

t  t         tl     other  of  twenty,  and 

12  p      tl    bl    t    d  stinguiah  them  by  im- 

B  t  h  ppears  the   discordance 

d      d  th  t    t  the  brute.     The  crow 

t  tl    t  th    h     p    t  twenty  is  greater  than 

th     m       d  t  without  difficulty;   he 

p  b  tl       t    p  rt    say  of  four  corns  each. 


f     h   hi 


PP 


imediately  apprehend, 
d  1       t  last  finds  a  couple  of 
th  ould  see  that  the  one 

w       ilysis,  and  comparison, 

fi    t  f      i  mental  trait  of  superi- 

B  t  th     s  not  all.    This  would 

d     a)     ble  extension  of  the 

1  ercas  the  crow  knows 

a  would 


be  able  also  to  satisfy  himself  in  every  actual  case  which  should 
arise,  th^t  twenty  corns  are  more  than  nineteen  corns,  or  a 
hundred  corns  than  nmety  nine  corns  ;  and  he  would  be 
able  to  mike  an  intell  gent  cLuice  tf  the  larger  heap  where 
a  crow  m  ijht  cheat  himself  throut,h  ii(norance.  So  much  it 
possible  without  language   nor  would  it  a!oi:e  ever  lead  to 
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the  poHseBsion  of  language.  In  order  to  ttia,  anotliiT  kind 
of  analysia  ia  neceBsary,  an  analysis  which  separates  the 
qualities  of  a  thing  from  the  thing  itself,  and  contemplates 
them  apart.  The  man,  in  short,  is  able  to  perceive,  not  only 
that  three  corns  are  more  than  two  corns,  but  that  three  are 
more  than  two — a  thing  that  the  bird  neither  does  nor  can 
do.  Such  a  perception  malies  language  possible — ^for  lan- 
guage-making is  a  naming  of  the  properties  of  things,  and  of 
things  themselves  through  those  properties — and,  combined 
with  the  other  power  which  we  have  just  noticed,  it  creates 
the  possibility  also  of  an  indefinite  progression  in  thinlting 
and  reasoning  by  means  of  language.  Signs  being  found  for 
the  conceptions  '  one,'  '  two,'  '  three,'  and  so  on,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  build  them  up  into  any  higher  aggregate  that  we 
choose,  following  each  step  of  combination  by  a  sign,  and 
with  that  sign  associating  the  result  of  the  process  that 
made  it,  so  as  to  be  effectually  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  process  over  again  in  each  new  case,  Thue, 
from  the  recognition  that  three  is  more  than  two,  that  two 
and  one  are  three,  that  twice  two  ia  four — all  which  truths 
are  virtually  within  reach  of  the  crow,  since  he  would  deter- 
mine aright  any  practical  question  that  involved  them — we 
rise  to  the  recognition  that  twenty  ia  more  than  nineteen, 
that  fifteen  and  five  are  twenty,  that  seven  times  seven  are 
forty-nine,  or  ten  times  ten  are  a  himdred :  and  these  are 
truths  which  we  could  only  reach  by  means  of  language; 
they  are  inferences,  circuitously  arrived  at,  and  made  by 
means  of  language  not  leas  manageable  than  the  simpler 
truths  which  are  matters  of  direct  synthetic  apprehension. 
He  who,  having  loirned  only  to  count,  constructs  for  his  own 
use  a  multiplication-table,  has  to  work  onward  from  step  to 
step  in  some^ihat  the  same  way  as  he  who  has  no  speech ; 
but  every  produ(,t  that  he  attains  and  fises  in  memory  with 
its  factors,  is  an  acquisition  made  once  for  all.  Indefinite 
progress  is  thus  ushered  in  ;  every  new  reault  of  mathemati- 
cal masoning  is  rendered  capable  of  being  handled,  and  tha 
whole  career  of  mathematical  science  is  initiated.  Yet  not 
to  be  carried  on  by  words  alone.  The  most  skilful  mathema- 
tician cannot  perform  any  of  the  more  complicated  proceeaei 
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of  calculation  with  signs  merely  uttered  or  conceived  of  aa 
uttered ;  he  must  write  down  hia  equations  and  series,  and 
■work  out  painfully,  in  long  rows  of  figures,  his  numerical  re- 
Bulta :  for,  though  all  was  implied  in  his  firat  assumption,  aa 
evolved  according  to  the  unvarying  relations  of  numbers, 
and  the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning,  he  is  unable  to 
grasp  the  various  quantities  with  his  mind,  and  to  follow  out 
unerringly  the  successive  steps  of  the  processes,  without  re- 
cording each  as  he  takes  it.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  work  is  a  mental  one ;  mathematical 
quantities  are  identical  neither  with  the  written  figures  and 
symbols,  nor  with  the  spoken  signs  ;  nor  is  mathematical 
reasoning  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  one  or  tho 
other:  both  are  kindred  inatrumentaJities,  whereby  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  accomplish  what  would  othernise  be  wholly 
beyond  its  power. 

The  main  truths  which  we  have  to  accept  aa  touching  the 
relation  of  language  to  thought  are,  I  think,  brought  out  by 
this  illustration.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  illustratiou  on 
the  side  of  the  indispensability  of  language.  For  no  other 
class  of  conceptions  are  so  eminently  abstract  as  are  tho 
mathematical,  none  so  whoUy  dependent  upon  spoken  and 
written  aigns  and  aymbols.  They  are  so  essentially  ideal  in 
their  character,  so  divorcible  from  concrete  objects,  that  they 
can  be  worked  with  mechanically,  can  be  put  together  and 

taken  apart  without  constant  reference  to  real  conditions 

though  only  according  to  rules  and  methods  ultimately 
founded  on  concrete  exemplification,  on  immediate  synthetic 
apprehensions  which  are  capable  of  being  grasped  by  minds 
lower  than  human.  Yet,  even  here,  the  aigns  are  merely 
the  iiistrumeuts  of  thought,  and  created  by  it.  The  symbols 
of  the  calculua  are  not  more  truly  the  device  of  the  maater- 
minds  which,  exalted  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  their  own 
and  others'  previous  studies,  apprehended  the  higher  and 
more  recondite  relations  involved  in  thia  new  mode  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  than  the  whole  nomenclature  of 
numbers  is  the  gradually  elaborated  work  of  men  who  saw 
and  felt  impelled  to  aignify  the  simpler  and  more  fundamental 
relations,  those  which  seem  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  everj 
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inteUect.  That,  however,  they  are  not  so  easily  attained, 
that  not  a  little  time  and  reflection,  and  some  special  msight, 
were  required  for  generating  even  an  ordinary  system  ol 
numeration,  is  clearly  shown  hy  the  facta  of  language.  There 
are  dialects  that  name  no  higher  numbers  than  '  three '  or 
'  four : '  all  beyond  is  an  undistinguished  "  many,"  the  definite 
relations  of  which  are  as  unmanageable  by  the  speakers  of 
those  dialects  as  if  they  were  speechless.  Many  others  have 
not  risen  to  the  apprehension  of  a  hundred;  the  ludo- 
'  European  race,  before  its  dispersion,  had  apparently  formed 
no  word  for  '  thousand ; '  the  Greek  popular  mind  had  dis- 
tinctly conceived  no  higher  group  than  'ten  thousand' 
(myriad).  We  have  ourselves  given  names  only  to  a  few  of 
the  first  numbers  in  that  infinite  series  which,  having  once 
tit  upon  the  method  of  decimal  multiplication  and  notation, 
we  are  capable  of  apprehending  and  of  managing.  And 
■what  more  significant  mark  of  the  externality  of  the  whole 
system  of  numerical  names  and  signs  could  we  ask  to  find 
than  its  decimal  character,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  « 
altogether  based  upon  the  wholly  irrelevant  circumstance  of 
the  number  of  our  fingers,  those  ready  aids  to  an  unready 
reckoner?  Had  we  chanced  to  possess  six  digits  on  each 
hand,  our  scries  of  arithmetical  "digits"  would  also  he 
twelve,  and  we  should  now  be  rejoicing  in  the  use  of  a 
duodecimal  system — the  superior  advantages  of  wKich  in 
many  respects  are  generally  acknowledged. 

\  In  every  department  of  thought,  the  mind  derives  from 
the  possession  of  speech  something  of  the  same  advantage, 
and  in  the  same  way,  as  in  mathematical  reasoning.  The 
idea  which  has  found  its  incarnation  in  a  word  becomes 
thereby  a  subject  of  clearer  apprehension  and  more  manage- 
able  use :  it  can  be  turned  over,  comparad,  limited,  placed  m 
distinct  connection  with  other  ideas;  more  than  one  mind, 
more  than  one  generation  of  minds,  can  work  at  it,  giving  it 
shape,  and  relation,  and  significance.  In  every  word  is 
recorded  the  result  of  a  mental  process,  of  abstraction  or  of 
combination;  which  process,  being  thus  recorded,  can  he 
taught  along  with  its  sign,  or  its  result  can  he  used  as  a  step 
to  «>meth;ng  higher  or  deeper.    There  are  grades  of  thoigh^ 
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epheres  of  ratloiiination,  wiere  our  minds  could  hardly  work 
at  all  witbout  tlie  direct  aid  of  language ;  as  there  are  also 
those  where  they  could  not  surely  hold  and  foUow  the  chain 
of  reason  and  deduction  without  the  still  further  asaiatance 
afforded  by  writing  down  the  argument.  It  may  bo  freely 
conceded  that  such  mental  processes  as  we  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  performing  would  be  too  difScult  for  us  to  compass 
without  words— as  they  certainly  also  lie  far  beyond  what 
would  have  been  oar  mental  reach  had  we  not  been  trained 
through  the  use  of  language  to  orderly  thought,  and  enriched 
with  the  wealth  of  mental  acquisitions  accumulated  by  our 
predecessors  and  stored  up  in  words.  But  this  is  a  very 
diflerent  thing  fi-om  acknowledging  that  thought  Is  impossible 
without  language.  So,  also,  to  build  steam-engines  and 
tubular-bridges,  to  weave  satins  and  Brussels  carpets,  to 
tonnoi  mountains,  to  fill  up  valleys,  is  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  complicated  and  powerful  mat-hinery ;  yet  we  do  not 
on  that  account  deny  aU  power  and  efficiency  to  the  bare 
human  hands.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  clearly  that  machin- 
ery  is,  in  every  part  and  parcel,  ultimaf«ly  the  work  of 
human  hands,  ubieh  can  do  wondrous  things  without  it,  if 
still  more  wondrous  with  it.  Language,  in  like  manner  ia 
the  instrument  of  thought,  the  machinery  with  which  the 
mind  works ;  an  instrument  by  which  its  capacity  to  achieve 
valuable  results  is  indefinitely  increased,  but  which,  far  from 
being  identical  with  it,  is  one  of  its  own  products  ;  with  and 
by  which  it  works  with  freedom,  depending  upon  it  now 
more,  now  less,  according  to  circumstances — as  the  matter  in 
hand,  the  style  of  elaboration,  the  deliberation  required  or 
permitted ;  and  fully  able  to  carry  on  the  same  operations 
with  instrumentalities  greatly  ditfering  in  completeness  and 
inherent  adaptation  to  their  purpose. 

Our  conclusion  stands  fast,  then,  that  thought  is  anterior 
to  language,  and  independent  of  it ;  it  is  not  compelled  to 
find  expression  in  order  to  be  thought.  The  immense  and 
incalculable  advantage  which  it  gains  from  its  command  of 
speech  ia  something  incidental :  something  intended,  indeed, 
snd  a  necessary  implication  in  the  gift  of  speech  to  the 
boman  race  ;  yet  coming  as  a  consequence  of  something  else, 
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growing  out  of  that  com  muni  cation  whicli  ir  (n  must  and  will 
have  with  their  follows.  True  it  is  that  the  individual  mind, 
without  language,  would  bo  a  dwarfed  and  comparatively 
powerless  organ:  but  this  means  eimpiy  that  man  could 
develop  his  powers,  and  become  what  he  was  meant  to  be, 
only  in  society,  by  converse  with  his  fellows.  Ho  is  by  hip 
essential  nature  a  social  being,  and  his  most  precious  indi 
vidual  poaaeaaion,  hia  speech,  he  gets  only  as  a  social  bein" 
The  historical  beginnings  of  speech,  therefore,  were  no  spon 
taneous  outbursts,  realizing  to  the  mind  of  the  utterer  the 
conceptions  with  which  he  waa  swelling ;  they  were  success- 
ful results  of  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  signs  by  which 
those  conceptions  should  be  called  up  also  in  the  minds  of 
others. 

Those  considerations,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  he  found 
to  relieye  the  remaining  part  of  the  problem  we  are  con- 
sidering of  not  a  little  of  its  perplexity.  Eecognizing  the 
external  and  non-essential  nature  of  the  bond  which  unites 
every  constituent  of  language  to  the  idea  represented  by  it, 
and  also  the  external  nature  of  the  force  which  bringa  about 
the  genesis  of  the  sign,  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  inquiry 
to  this  form :  how  should  the  first  language-makers,  human 
beings  gifted  like  ourselves,  with  no  exceptional  endowments, 
but  with  no  disabilities  other  than  that  of  the  non-develop- 
ment of  their  inherent  capacities,  have  naturally  aucceeded 
in  arriviug  at  the  possession  of  signs  by  which  they  could 
understand  one  another  ?  Before  we  take  up  and  examine 
the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  first 
processes  of  sign-making,  however,  we  must  look  for  a 
moment  at  one  or  two  preliminary  points,  of  a  more  general 
character. 

Our  first  point  concerns  the  office  of  the  voice  as  instru- 
met-t  of  expression.  If  the  tie  between  idea  and  aign  he  so 
loose,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  sign  always  a  spoken  one, 
and  language,  as  wo  use  the  term,  a  body  solely  of  articulated 
utterances  ?  In  answering  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  si.iperior  convenience  and  availability  of  spoken  sign-i,  aa 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  kind.  These  qualities, 
tnd  these  alone,  designate  the  voice  to  its  office.      There  if 
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no  neeessarj  connection  between  mental  acta  and  rocal 
utterances.  The  one  thing  necessary  is,  that  thought,  tend- 
ing irresistihly  toward  espresaion  under  the  impulse  to  com" 
munication,  atould  find  the  means  of  inteUigibij-  expressiag 
itaelfi  "With  the  mental  powers  and  social  tendencies  which 
men  have,  they  would,  even  if  unendowed  with  voice,  have 
nevertheless  put  themselves  in  possession  of  language— -laa- 
guage  less  perfect  and  manageable,  to  be  sure,  than  is  our 
present  speech  ;  but  still,  real  language.  Eesort,  doubtleas, 
would  first  have  been  had  to  gesture:  it  is  hardly  less 
natural  to  men  to  use  their  hands  than  their  tongues  to  help 
the  communication  of  their  ideas ;  the  postures  of  the  body, 
the  movements  of  the  face,  can  be  made  full  of  significance  ; 
the  resources  of  pantomime  are  various  and  abundant,  and 
constitute  a  means  of  eipression  often  successfully  employed, 
between  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  conventional 
signs  of  one  another's  spoken  language.  Those  human 
beings  whose  vocal  powers  are  rendered  useless  by  the  dead- 
nesd  of  their  ears  learn  a  pantomimic  language  which  answers 
their  needs,  both  of  communication  and  of  mental  training, 
io  no  stinted  me^nre.  It  has,  indeed,  its  limitations  and 
defects ;  but  what  it  might  be  made,  if  it  were  the  only 
means  of  communication  attainable  by  men,  and  were 
elaborated  by  the  consenting  labour  of  generations,  as  spoken 
speech  has  been,  we  perhaps  are  slow  to  realize.  I-  do  not 
doubt  that  it  might  I'ar  exceed,  both  in  wealth  of  resources  ■ 
and  in  distinct  apprehensibility,  many  an  eiisting  spoken 
language,  might  ally  itself  with  a  mode  of  writing,  and 
become  an  efficient  means  and  aid  of  human  progress.  How 
easy  a  language  of  gestures  is  to  acquire,  and  how  natural  to 
use,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  fully  endowed 
children  of  the  instructors  in  deaf-and-dumb  asylums, 
brought  up  among  those  who  employ  both  it  and  the  spoken 
tongue,  are  accustomed  to  learn  the  former  first,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  preference  to  the  other,  til!  long  after  the 
time  when  other  children  usually  talk  freely.  It  is  past  all 
reasonable  question  that,  in  the  earliest  communieation 
between  human  beings,  gesture  long  played  a  considerable, 
if  not  the  principal,  part,  and  that  our  race  learned  only  by 
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Jegrecs  the  SBperior  capacities  of  spoken  signs,  and  by 
degrees  Worked  them  out  to  a  sufBciency  for  aJi  the  ordinary 
neeJa  of  expression;  when  gesture  was  relegated  to  the  depart. 
ment  of  rhetoric,  to  the  office  of  giving  individual  colouring 
and  intensity  to  intellectual  expre^on — as,  in  all  well- 
developed  languages,  has  been  the  case  with  tone  also.  "We 
do  not  need  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  inquiry  as  to  the 
modes  and  reasons  of  the  special  adaptedneaa  of  vocal  utter, 
ance  to  the  uses  of  espression.  The  fact  is  palpable,  recog- 
nized by  every  mind,  and  illustrated  by  the  whole  history  o( 
human  communication.  We  feel  that  those  who  learn  to 
talk  well  without  speaking  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
mutilated  beinga  who,  deprived  of  hands,  learn  to  make  their 
feet  do  the  ordinary  and  natural  work  of  hands.  Many  of 
us  have  seen  toys  constructed,  figures  cut  out,  pictures 
painted  by  such  beings,  with  the  help  of  instruments  grasped 
by  the  toes,  which  we  who  possess  lie  moat  nupple  of  fingers 
might  try  in  vain  to  imitate  :  and  in  the  possibility  of  such 
things  we  note  the  controlling  power  of  the  true  actor,  the 
human  mind  and  soul,  which,  in  the  direction  of  ite  special 
gifts,  can  work  out  beautiful  and  wonderful  results  with 
instrumentalities  that  appear  to  us  awkward,  feeble,  and 
inefRcient,  The  voice,  the  articulating  power,  was  the 
appointed  and  provided  means  of  supplying  the  chief  want 
of  man's  social  nature,  language ;  and  no  race  of  men  fails 
to  show,  by  its  possession  of  articulate  speech,  that  the  pre- 
vision was  one  natural,  recognizable,  and  sufficient. 

Our  second  point  concerns  the  general  class  of  ideas 
which  should  have  first  found  incorporation  in  speech. 
What  we  are  brought  by  our  historical  analysis  of  language 
h  recognize  as  the  beginnings  of  speech  was  set  forth  in  the 
seventh  lecture.  Boots,  directly  significant  of  quality  or 
action,  were  there  shown  to  be  the  starting-points,  the  germs, 
of  our  whole  vast  system  of  nomenclature,  for  qualities, 
beings,  and  relations.  Many  minds,  however,  find  a  difaeulty 
in  accepting  such  a  result.  They  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  language  can  have  begun  with  the  expression  of  any- 
thing  80  abstract  as  a  quality  ;  they  fee!  as  if  the  first  wordj 
must  have  been  dosignatioiiB  for  concrete  things,  for  ths 
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familiar  objects  of  primitive  life.  The  source  of  tteir  diffi. 
culty  lies  in  tbe  fact  that  they  would  confound  the  prima 
denominata,  the  things  first  named,  with  the  prima  cogniia, 
the  things  first  cognized,  apprehended  by  the  mind,  either 
as  individuals  or  as  classes.  In  truth,  however,  the  two  are 
quite  distinct.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  tliat  concrete  things 
are  first  recognized,  distinguished,  and  classified,  in  the 
earliest  synthetic  operations  of  the  intelligence  ;  so  are  they 
also  in  the  inferior  inteJligences  of  the  lower  animals ;  but 
these  synthetic  cognitions  do  not  and  cannot  lead  to  lan- 
guage. Language  begins  with  aoalysis,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion  of  characteristic  qualities.  Not  what  the  mind  first 
consciously  contemplated,  but  what  was  most  readily  capa- 
ble of  being  intelligibly  signified,  determined  the  earliest 
words.  Now  a  concrete  object,  a  complex  esiateuce,  is  just 
as  much  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  the  sign-making 
faculty  as  is  a  moral  act  or  an  intellectual  relation.  As, 
during  the  whole  history  of  language,  designations  of  the 
latter  classes  of  ideas  have  been  arrived  at  through  the  me- 
dium of  names  for  physical  acts  and  relations,  so  have  appel- 
lations for  the  former  been  won  by  means  of  their  perceived 
characteristics.  No  etymologist  feels  that  he  has  traced  out 
the  history  of  any  concrete  appellation  tUl  he  has  carried  il 
bade  to  a  word  expressive  of  quality.  We  saw  in  the  third 
lecture  that,  when  we  would  make  a  name  for  a  thing,  we 
have  recourse  always  to  ita  qualities  ;  we  take  some  general 
word  designating  one  of  its  distinguishing  properties,  and 
limit  it  to  signifying  the  thing  ib^ejf  (as  when  we  derived 
hoard  from  broad,  moon  from  measuring,  smith  from  smooth- 
ing) \  or  else  we  identify  by  some  common  property  or  pro- 
perties, or  connect  by  some  other  equivalent  tie  of  association 
the  thing  to  be  named  with  another  thing  already  named, 
and  call  it  by  the  latter's  title  (as  in  deriTing  Jupiter's  moon» 
from  moon.  Board  of  Trade  from  board.  Smiths  from  smith). 
Let  any  ono  of  us,  even  now,  after  ail  our  long  training  in 
the  expression  of  our  conceptions,  attempt  to  convey  to  an- 
other person  his  idea,  of  some  sensible  thing,  and  he  will 
inevitably  find  himself  re  viewing  its  distinctive  qualities,  and 
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selecting  those  which  he  shall  intimate,  hy  such  signs  as  he 
can  Diakii  intelligible :  there  ia  no  other  way  in  which  we 
can  make  a.  definition  or  description,  whether  for  onr  own 
use  or  for  that  of  anybody  else.  If,  for  example,  a  dog  u> 
the  subject  of  our  efibrt,  we  compare  our  conception  of  him 
with  those  of  other  sensible  objects,  and  note  its  specific  dif- 
ferences—as his  animality,  shape,  size,  disposition,  voice. 
This  is  80  essentially  a  human  procedure  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  first  makers  of  language  as  following  any  other. 
Then,  in  finding  a  designation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
clude and  body  forth  together  the  sum  of  obser\  ed  qualities ; 
in  the  first  instance,  not  less  than  in  all  after  time,  some  one 
among  them  would  necessarily  be  made  the  ground  of  appel- 
lation. The  sign  produced  would  nituraliy  lary  with  the 
instrumentality  used  to  produce  it,  and  the  sense  to  which  it 
was  addressed ;  in  the  instance  which  we  hai e  supposed,  if 
the  means  of  communication  were  ■«  ritmg,  it  w  ould'  probably 
be  the  outline  figure  of  a  dog;  if  gesture,  an' imitation  of 
some  characteristic  visible  act,  like  biting,  or  wagging  the 
tail ;  if  the  voice,  not  leas  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 
audible  act  of  barking  :  the  dog's  primal  designation  would 
be  ioW'WOic,  or  something  equivalent  to  it.  But  iu  thill 
designation  would  he  directly  intimated  the  act ;  the  actor 
would  be  suggested  by  implication  merely  :  how-wow,  as  nam© 
for  '  dog,'  would  literally  mean  '  the  animal  that  bow-viows' 
So  ill  the  case  of  a  word  like  splash,  used  to  imitate  and  call 
up  before  the  miud  the  fall  of  a  stone  into  water— the  col- 
lision of  the  stone  and  the  water  would  bo  the  immediate 
suggestion  ;  but  a  natural  act  of  association  might  make  the 
sign  mean  the  stone,  or  the  water,  or  the  act  of  throwing,  or 
the  fall.  One  sign  would  turn  more  readily  to  the  desig- 
nation of  a  property  or  action,  another  to  that  of  a  concrete 
thing,  an  actor,  according  ta  the  nature  of  each,  and  the 
exigencies  of  practical  iise  es  regarded  it ;  but  both  would 
be  inherently  a  kind  of  indifierent  middle,  capable  of  con- 
version to  either  purpose  :  and,  in  the  poverty  of  expression 
imd  indistinctness  of  analysis  belonging  to  the  primitive  stage 
of  linguistic  growth,  would  doubtless  bear  various  offices  at 
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onco.  In  short,  they  would  be  such  rudimenta  of  Bpeech, 
rather  than  parta  of  speech,  as  we  have  already  found  tha 
radical  elementa  of  language  to  be. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  neceasary  conditions  of  the  act  of  pro- 
duction of  our  language,  as  being  the  creation  of  a  spoken 
sign  for  mutual  intelligence  between  speaker  and  hearer,  de- 
termine the  kind  of  significance  belonging  to  the  first  pro- 
duced words.  An  acted  sign,  and  a  language  of  such,  would 
have  been  of  the  same  quality.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  language  of  written  characters,  beginning  with  pictorial 
signs,  would  be  of  a  very  difierent  atructure  ;  its  first  words 
would  be  deaignations  of  concrete  eensible  objects — since 
drawings  are  fitted  to  suggest  concrete  objects  rather  than 
their  individual  qualities— and,  from  these,  designations  of 
qualities  wouW  have  to  be  arrived  at  by  secondary  proce^ea. 
Our  reasonings  have  now  at  l«ngth  brought  us  very  near 
to  a,  positive  conclusion  reapecfcing  the  mode  of  genesis  of 
even  the  first  beginninga  of  spoken  speech.  But,  rather 
than  follow  them  farther,  to  a  yet  more  definite  result,  we 
■will  proceed  to  examine  the  various  theories  that  have  been 
framed  to  explain  how  men  should  have  found  out  what  their 
voice  was  given  them  for,  and  should  have  begun  to  apply  it 
to  its  proper  uses,  producing  with  it  significant  words. 

Of  such  theories  there  are  three  which  are  espei 
worthy  of  note.  The  flrat  holds  that  the  earliest  names  of 
objects  and  actiona  were  produced  by  imitation  of  natural 
sounds  :  animaia,  for  instance,  were  denominated  from  their 
characteristic  utterances,  as,  with  us,  the  cuckoo  is  so  named : 
the  dog  was  called  a  bow-wow,  the  sheep  a  haa,  the  cow  a 
«too,  and  so  on  ;  while  the  many  noises  of  inanimate  nature, 
as  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the  gurg- 
ling and  splashing  of  water,  the  cracking  and  crashing  of 
heavy  falling  objects,  suggested  in  like  manner  imitative 
utterances  which  were  applied  to  designate  them ;  and  that 
by  Bucb  means  a  sufficient  store  of  radical  words  was  origin- 
ated to  serve  as  the  germs  of  language.  This  is  called  the 
©nomatopoetic  theory.  The  second  is  to  this  efi'ect ;  that  the 
natural  sounds  which  we  utter  when  in  a  state  of  excited 
feeling,  the  tVa  and  ah'n,  ihapooh's  and^siiMo'Sjare  the  ulii- 
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mate  Degmuiuga  uf  Bpeech.  This  ie  atylcd  the  intsij actional 
theory.  A  receot  writer  of  great  popularity,  Professor  Max 
MuUer,*  ent^j-ely  rejects  both  these,  atigmatizing  them  aa 
"  the  how-ieoui  theory  "  and  "  the  pooh-pooh  theory"  respect- 
ively,  and  adopts  from  a  German  authority  (Professor  Hcyse, 
of  Berlin)  a  third,  which  ia,  abridged  from  hia  own  statement, 
\a  follows  :  "  Tkere  ia  a  law  which  runs  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  nature,  that   everything  which  ia   struck    rings. 

Each  substance  has  its  peculiar  ring It  was  the  same 

with  man,  the  most  highly  organised  of  nature's  works  "-— 
and  BO  on.  Man  possessed  an  instinctive  "faculty  for  giv- 
ing articulate  expression  to  the  rational  conceptions  of  his 
mind."  But  "  thia  creative  faculty,  which  gave  to  each  con- 
ception, as  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time  through  the  brain,  a 
phonetic  espreasion,  became  eitinct  when  its  object  was  ful- 
filled," etc.  This,  in  ita  turn,  has  been  very  appositely 
termed  "  the  ding-dong  theory." 

What  value  we  have  to  attribute  to  these  various  theories 
is  readily  to  be  inferred  from  the  principles  already  laid  down 
and  estabUshed.  The  third  may  be  very  aummarily  dis- 
missed, aa  whoUy  unfounded  and  worthlesa.  It  ia,  mdeea, 
not  a  little  surprising  to  see  a  man  of  the  acknowledged 
ability  and  great  learning  of  Professor  Miiller,  after  depre- 
ciating and  casting  ridicule  upon  the  views  of  others  respect- 
ing  BO  important  a  point,  put  forward  one  of  his  own  as  a 
mere  authoritative  dictum,  resting  it  upon  nothing  better 
than  a  fanciful  comparison  which  lacks  every  element  of  a 
true  analogy,  not  venturing  to  attempt  its  support  by  a 
single  argument,  instance,  or  illustration,  drawn  from  either 
the  nature  or  the  history  of  language.  He  tells  us,  virtually, 
that  man  was  at  the  outset  a  kind  of  bell ;  and  that,  wheu 
an  idea  struck  him,  he  naturally  rang.  We  wonder  it  was  not 
added  that,  like  other  bells,  he  naturally  rang  by  the  tongue: 
thia  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  and 
would  merely  have  set  more  plainly  before  our  minds  the 
real  character  of  the  whole  theory.  It  fully  implies  the 
doctrine,  which  we  have  shown  above  to  be  erroneous,  that 

•  In  hia  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  first  aeties,  last  lecture, 
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tljought  ttmii  to  burst  into  expression  by  au  internal 
impulse,  instead  of  under  an  extei-nal  inducement ;  and  with 
this  it  couples  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  impulse 
ceased  to  act  when  a  first  start  had  thus  been  given  to  the 
development  of  human  speech.  In  efi'ect,  it  explains  tlio 
origin  of  language  by  a  miracle,  a  special  and  eiceptionaj 
capacity  having  been  conferred  for  the  purpose  upon  the 
first  men,  and  withdrawn  again  from  their  descendants. 
The  formation  of  language  is  never  over  in  any  such  ujanner 
as  should  release  an  instinct  like  this  from  farther  service,  if 
it  really  existed  in  human  nature.  New  coguitiona  and 
deductions  still  thrill  through  the  brains  of  men,  yet  without 
setting  their  tongues  swinging,  any  more  than  their  fingers 
working.  In  all  our  investigations  of  language,  we  find 
nothing  which  should  lead  us  to  surmise  that  an  intellectual 
apprehension  could  ever,  by  an  internal  process,  become 
transmuted  into  an  articulated  sound  or  complex  of  sounds. 
We  do,  indeed,  see  that  what  strongly  affects  the  emotional 
nature  prompts  utterance,  ajs  it  also  prompts  gesture  :  fear, 
surprise,  joy,  lead  to  exclamations ;  and  delight  at  a  new 
cognition  might  find  vent  in  an  interjection  ;  but  tliia  inter- 
jection would  express  the  delight,  not  the  cognition  ;  if  lan- 
guage commenced  in  such  a  way,  the  historical  beginnings 
of  speech  would  be  names  of  emotions,  not  of  the  qualities  of 
objects. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  such  attempts  as  this  to  explain  the 
earliest  steps  in  the  formation  of  language  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  would  fain  discover  there  some  force  at  work 
differing  entirely  from  that  which  directs  the  whole  after, 
course  of  linguistic  development,  We,  on  the  contrary. 
Laving  fully  recognized  the  truth  that  all  language -making, 
through  the  long  recorded  periods  of  linguistic  history,  con- 
sists in  a  succession  of  attempts  to  find  an  intelligible  eig  " 
a  conception  which  the  mind  has  formed  and  desires  to 
municate,  must  look  to  find  the  same  principle  operative  also 
at  the  very  outset  of  that  history. 

Eogarding  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  shall  not  fail  to  sea 
clearly  what  and  how  much  value  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the 
other  two  theories,  the  OLomatopoetic  and  the  interjectionaL 
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Each  of  them  furnishes  a  good  and  sufficient  explanation  of 
a  part  of  the  facts  for  whioh  we  are  seeking  to  account, 
Bince  each  suggests  avaihible  means  by  which  the  first 
speakers  should  have  arrived  at  mutually  intelligible  signs. 
EspeciaDy  great  and  undeniable  are  the  capabilities  of  the  ono- 
matopoetic  principle.  "We  saw  in  one  of  our  recent  illustra- 
tions that,  since  qualities  or  acts  are  the  immediate  objects 
of  the  first  designations,  and  since  the  voice  is  the  appointed 
means  of  designating,  audible  acts,  utterances  or  accompany- 
ing noises,  would  be  most  naturally  chosen  to  be  designated. 
That  words  have  been  and  may  be  formed  through  the 
medium  of  imitation  of  natural  sounds  is  palpably  true  ; 
every  language  has  such  to  show  in  its  vocabulary.  That, 
for  esample,  an  animal  can  be  na,med  from  its  cry,  and  the 
name  thus  given  generalized  and  made  fertile  of  derivatives, 
is  shown  by  such  a  word  as  coek,  which  is  regarded  by  ety- 
mologiats  as  an  abbreviated  imitation  of  chanticleer's  eoek-a- 
doodle-doo !  and  from  which  come,  by  allusion  to  the  bird's 
pride  and  strut,  the  words  coquette,  cockade,  the  cock  of 
a  gun,  to  coek  one's  eye,  to  eoek  the  head  on  one  side,  a 
cocked  hat,  and  so  on.  Through  all  the  stages  of  growth  of 
language,  absolutely  new  words  arc  produced  by  this  method 
more  than  by  any  other,  or  even  almost  exclusively ;  there  is 
also  to  be  seen  an  evident  disposition  to  give  an  imitative 
complexion  to  words  which  denote  matters  cognizable  by 
the  ear ;  the  mind  pleases  itself  with  bringmg  about  a  sort 
of  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
Both  theory  and  observed  iact,  therefore,  unite  to  prove  the 
imitative  principle  more  actively  productive  than  any  other 
in  the  earliest  processes  of  language-making.  But  neither 
is  a  noteworthy  degree  of  importance  to  be  denied  to  the 
exclamatory  or  inter] eetional  principle.  It  is,  beyond  all 
question,  as  natural  for  the  untaught  and  undeveloped  maa 
to  utter  exclamations,  as  to  make  gestures,  expressive  of  his 
feelings;  and  as,  in  the  absence  of  a  voice,  the  tendency  to 
g;e8ture  might  have  been  fruitful  in  suggesting  a  language  of 
significant  motions,  so  we  may  most  plausibly  suppose  that 
the  tendency  to  exclaim  was  not  without  value  in  aiding  men 
to  realize  that  they  bad  in  their  voices  that  which  was  capabla 
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of  being  applied  to  eipres?  the  movements  of  their  spirits. 
Perhaps  the  principal  contrihution  of  eiclamations  to  tha 
origin  of  language  was  made  in  this  way,  rather  than  by  the 
furnishing  of  actual  radical  tlementa  ;  for  the  latter  work, 
their  restricted  scope,  their  subjective  character,  their  in- 
fertility of  relations,  would  render  them  less  fitted. 

There  is  no  real  discordance  between  the  onomatopoetie 
and  interjection al  theories,  nor  do  the  advocates  of  either,  it 
is  believed,  deny  or  disparage  the  value  of  the  other,  or  refuse 
ila  aid  in  the  solution  of  their  common  problem.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  onomatopoetie  principle  might  be  without  difSculty 
or  violence  so' widened  that  it  should  include  the  interjec- 
tional.  We  must,  indeed,  beware  of  restricting  its  action 
too  narrowly.  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  a  reproduction 
of  the  sounds  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature :  it  admits 
also  a  kind  of  symbolical  representation — as  an  intimation  of 
abrupt,  or  rapid,  or  laborious,  or  smooth  action  by  utterances 
making  an  analogous  impression  upon  the  ear.  A  yet  more 
subjective  symbolism  has  been  sought  for  among  some  of  the 
earlier  constituents  of  speech ;  it  has  been  suggested,  for  ei- 
ample,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  plausibibty,  that  the 
pronominal  root  of  the  first  person  in  the  Indo-European  (and 
in  many  other)  languages,  ma  (our  me),  baa  m  its  mtemality 
of  formation,  its  utterance  with  closed  lips,  as  if  shutting  out 
the  external  world,  a  peculiar  adaptedness  to  express  one's 
own  personality  ;  and  that  the  demonstrative  ta  (which  has 
become  our  thai)  was  prompted  by  the  position  it  caDs  for 
ill  the  tongue,  which  is  thrust  forward  in  the  mouth,  as  it 
were  to  point  out  the  object  indicated.  Very  little  of  this 
kind,  if  anything  at  all,  can  be  satisfactorily  made  out  in  the 
material  of  language ;  that,  however,  some  degree  of  such 
Bubjectiye  correspondence,  felt  more  distinctly  in  certain 
oases,'  less  so  ill  othera,  may  have  sometimes  suggested  to  a 
root-proposer,  by  a  subtile  and  hardly  definable  analogy,  one 
particular  complex  of  sounds  rather  than  another,  as  the 
representative  of  an  idea  for  which  he  was  seeking  expression, 
need  not  be  absolutely  denied.  Only,  in  admitting  it,  and 
seeking  for  traces  of  its  influence,  we  must  beware  of 
approximating    in    any    degree   to    that   wildest  and  mosl 
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absurd  of  tlie  many  vagaries  respecting  language,  tte  doe- 
trine  of  tlie  natural  and  iuherelit  aigniflcance  of  articulate 
Bouuda.,  ^ 

It  is  quite  unueeesaary  that  we  sliould  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  part  played  by  these  principles,  or  these 
different  forma  of  the  onomatopoetic  principle,  in  generating 
the  gemiB  of  speech.  We  cannot  go  far  aatray,  either  in 
overestimating  or  in  underestimating  the  value  of  each  one 
of  them,  if  we  bear  always  distinctly  in  mind  the  higher 
principle  under  which  they  all  aliJte  exercised  their  influence : 
namely,  that  the  language-makers  were  not  attempting  to 
make  a  faithful  depiction  of  their  thought,  but  only  to  find 
for  it  a  mutually  intelligible  sign  ;  and  that  everything  which 
conduced  to  auch  intelligibility  would  have  been,  and  was, 
resorted  to,  and  to  an  estent  dependent  on  ita  degree  of 
adaptedness  to  the  purpose — ^tho  estent  being  a  fair  matter 
for  difierence  of  opinion,  and  for  aacertainment  by  further 
detailed  investigation,  both  theoretical  and  historical.  There 
are  many  ideas  which  would  be  much  more  clearly  intimated 
by  a  gesture,  a  grimace,  or  a  tone,  than  by  a  word ;  and,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  we  cannot  doubt  that  tones, 
grimaces,  and  gestures'  conatitated  no  small  portion  of  the 
first  sign-language,  both  as  independently  conveying  meaning, 
aud  aa  helping  to  eatablish  the  desired  association  between  ar- 
ticulatesigns  and  the  ideaawhich  they  were  intended  to  aignify. 
Language,  indeed,  never  fully  outgrows  the  need  of  their 
assistance  :  it  is  only  the  moat  highly  developed  and  cuiti- 
vated  tongues,  wielded  by  the  moat  skilful  writers,  that  can 
make  a  written  passage,  even  when  addressed  to  the  intellect 
alone,  as  clear  and  effective  as  the  same  would  be  when 
well  uttered,  with  tho  addition  of  due  emphasis  and  inflec 
tion:  and  where  the  emotiona  and  paasiohs  are  appealed 
to,  we  have  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  word-artists 
of  antiquity  (Demosthenes)  that  "  action  "  is  far  more  than 
wcrds. 

"We  are  not,  of  course,  to  look  upon  the-  imitative  signs 
of  which  we  have  been  treating  as  servile  copies  of  natural 
founds,  or  their  exact  reproductions.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
b  either  called  for  or  possible.     Inarticulate  noises  are  no* 
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faithfully  repreaentable  by  articulate,  nor  ia  more  tbau  a  diB- 
tant  likeness  needed  in  the  sign  that  shall  suggest  and  rceall 
them.  The  circumstances  in  whieh  a  new  word  ia  generated 
and  used  contribute  no  small  part  toward  its  correct  appre- 
hension, in  the  first,  as  in  all  the  after-stages  of  linguistic 
growth.  The  most  violent  mutilations  of  form,  the  most  ab- 
surd confusions  of  meaning,  committed  upon  words  by  very 
young  children,  when  just  learning  to  talk,  do  not  prevent 
tliose  who  are  familiar  with  them  from  understanding  which 
of  their  contracted  circle  of  ideas  they  are  intending  to  sig- 
nify ;  and  many  a  change  almost  as  violent,  or  a  transfer 
almost  as  distant,  has  made  part  of  the  regular  history  of 
speech,  being  justified  by  the  exigency  that  called  it  forf,h, 
and  explained  by  the  suggestive  conditioni  of  the  ease  The 
process  of  lauguage-makiog  was  alwai  s  m  a  peculiai  sense 
»  tentative  one ;  a  searching  after  and  espcrm  ent  1  proposal 
of  signs  thenceforth  to  be  a  bociatei  with-  conceptiuna 
There  WIS  not  less  eagerness  and  intelbgence  m  the  port  of 
the  hearer  to  catch  and  apprehend  than  on  that  ol  the 
speaker  to  communicate  the  impulse  to  a  mutual  under- 
Btandmg  was  so  strong  as  to  m-vke  e\en  a  modicum  oi  con- 
nection between  sign  <md  sense  siiffiiient  for  itapiippse 
A  wide  range  ot  pufsibilitie'i  wis  thus  opened  for  the  desig- 
nition  of  iny  given  idea  e\en  though  resting  upon  the  same 
onomatopoetic  giouud  as  indeed,  the  present  facts  of  Ian. 
gmge  show  us  no  little  v^rioty  and  dissimilarity  in  the  con- 
fessedly imitative  names  of  the  same  objects. 

That  distinct  and  unequivocal  signs  of  onomatopoetic 
nitionarenot  abundantly  to  be  recognized  among  the  earliest 
traceable  constituents  of  oui  language  is  no  valid  argument 
against  the  truth  of  that  view  of  the  origin  of  speech  which 
we  have  been  defending.  It  has  been  a  common  weakness 
with  the  upholders  of  the  onomatopoetic  theory,  and  one 
whii;h  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  has  tended  to  dis- 
credit them  and  it  with  linguistic  scholars,  that  they  claim  to 
point  out  too  much  in  detail,  endeavouring  to  find  imitative 
etj'mologies  where  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
fects  and  a  sounder  and  less  prepossessed  judgment  see  an 
origb  of  another  and  leas  immediate  character.     But  theii 
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doctrine  is  so  impregnablj-  founded  in  the  properly  under- 
stood fa»Ms  of  linguistic  iiistoij,  and  m  the  necessary  con- 
ditioiia  and  forees  of  its  earliest  period,  that  they  can  well 
afford  to  he  modest,  and  eien  reserved,  m  their  att-empts  to 
explain  particulars.  Always  and  eieryvihere  m  language,  aa 
■we  ia¥e  ahnndantly  seen  m  our  earber  inqiuries  into  the 
processes  of  linguistie  growth,  -nlien  once  the  mutually  intel- 
ligible sign  is  found,  its  ongm  is  liable  to  be  forgotten  and 
obscured.  There  was  doubtkts  a  period  m  the  progress  of 
speech  when  its  whole  structure  wa,B  palpably  onomatopoetic ; 
but  not  a  long  one :  the  onomatopoetic  stage^_was  only  a 
itepping-stone  to  something  higher  and  better,  '  Especially, 
perhaps,  was  this  the  case  in  the  language  of  our  own 
branch  of  the  human  race,  whose  nobler  endowments  must 
have  begun  very  early  their  career  of  superior  developmentj 
If  we  could  trace  the  roots  of  the  other  families  of  language 
back  to  the  same  remote  stage,  we  might  ilnd  in  some  of 
them  more  evident  traces  of  the  primal  imitative  condition ; 
we  may  even  yet  find  the  same  principle  dominant  to  a  mueh 
higher  degree  through  the  whole  history  of  one  or  other  of 
those  families  than  in  our  own. 

How  many  may  have  been  the  individual  proposals  of 
signs  which  were  mado  ineffectively,  to  be  disregarded  or 
soon  forgotten  again,  or  how  many  the  special  signs  which 
gained  a  certain  currency  in  the  minor  groups  of  the  language- 
making  community,  but  failed  to  win  that  general  acceptance 
which  should  make  them  the  germs  of  a  transmitted  and 
perpetuated  language,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know.  Nor 
can  we  know  how  numerous,  or  of  what  social  constitution, 
or  in  what  condition  of  life,  was  the  community  which  thus 
formed  the  speech  of  a  linguistic  family  or  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race;  nor  how  rapid  was  the  accumulation  of  uttered 
words  of  general  intelligibility,  nor  how  great  the  store 
gathered  by  direct  imitative  process,  nor  how  long  the  period 
during  wliich  they  and  their  like  were  made  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  communication,  anterior  to  the  beginning  of 
structural  development.  On  all  such  topics  as  these — aa  we 
have  found  occasion  to  remark  before  (in  the  seventh  lee- 
ture),  when  treating  of  similap  subjects — even  our  g;iesBei 
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are  now  worth  nothing  or  so  nearly  noth  no  is  n  t  to  deserTe 
recording  But  we  have  no  rea  on  to  suppose  that  any  Ian 
gua^e  of  roots  alone  was  ever  otherw  e  haji  a  anty  and 
teehle  those  are  j,reatly  m  stiken  who  unag  ne  that  the  bo 
g  on  ngs  of  spee  I  were  p  odu  ed  n  a  profus  on  a  super 
fluty  whch  liter  times  ta  e  nther  tempered  lown  and 
e  non  zed  than  n  rea  ed  We  in  ee  clearly  also  that 
tl  6  m  tative  p  nc  pie  on  tl  e  one  1  nd  has  ts  natural 
1  m  ts  and  on  the  other  hand,  vould  soon  he  n  to  adm  t 
the  con  nrrence  ot  a  new  pr  nc  i  ie  of  Tord  mat  ng  nan  ely 
the  different  ation  and  var  ous  adaptation  ol  the  s  „n3  already 
e  tab!  shed  m  use  The  e  would  o  me  a  t  me  before  very 
1  n"  when  a  des  gnit  n  ot  ce  ta  n  deas  would  be  mora 
easily  won  out  of  existing  material  than  by  the  creation  of 
Jew ;  and  this  facility  would  rapidly  increase  as  the  body  of 
accepted  expression  was  augmented;  until  finally  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  reached  which  we  find  prevailing  during 
the  historical  periods  of  language,  when  additions  to  our 
store  of  expression  are  almost  exclusively  elaborated  out  of 
modes  of  expression  in  previous  use,  and  onomatopceia  is 
resorted  to  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

The  imitative  principle  is  limited  in  kind  as  well  as  in  ex- 
t«nt  of  action,  and  it  may  sometime  become  a  practical 
inquiry  what  were  the  individual  conceptions  to  which  tlie 
first  signs  were  fitted.  In  the  present  state  of  advancement 
of  linguistic  science,  as  also  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest 
human  conditions,  such  an  investigation,  though  an  interest- 
ing one,  would  doubtless  lead  to  no  valuable  result. 

The  view  of  language  and  of  its  origin  which  has  been 
here  set  forth  will,  as  I  well  know,  be  denounced  by  many  as 
a  low  view ;  but  the  condemnation  need  not  give  us  much 
concern.  It  is  desirable  to  aim  low,  if  thereby  one  hits  the 
mark  ;  better  humble  and  true  than  high-flown,  pretentious, 
and  false.  A  considerable  class  of  linguistic  scholars,  fearful 
lest  they  should  not  otherwise  make  out  language  to  be  a 
sufficiently  exalted  and  sacred  thing,  confound  it  with 
thought,  and  arrogate  to  the  instrumentality  a  part  of  the 
attributes  which  belong  only  to  the  agent ;  thus  becoming 
involved  in  ineonsistencie*  and  absurditiefl,  or  blinding  t}iem> 
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selves  aud  those  who  depend  upon  tiem  with  mystical  dog- 
mas, irreducible  to  the  language  of  fact  and  common  Bense. 
Mind  and  its  operations  are  full  of  real  mystery  ;  in  language, 
there  are  no  mysteries,  but  only  the  obscurities  aid  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  rise  and  development  of  tlM 
(ddeit  iind  most  important  of  all  human  iuetitatioiu. 
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Wl»J|i«l.Iot.caD,p«,k.  ¥,lnoot.p.,ohtoin...  Tmlmig  toml™l 
m  the  acqmsaion  of  language.  Eeflei  influence  of  language  on  mind 
and  h„to^  ,V„,„g  tt,e  o.tnra  aid  and  eooiptal  of  .p,,;" 
FundameoW  idea  of  ™nen  ■p.ech.  It,  devolipmiuit.  Srad; 
and  mnemonio  objects  Picture  writing.  Egyptian  iiieroglvpha. 
thine,.  «,,l,ng.  Caneifom  obarecler..  Sjll.Wc  mode,  of  wrMng. 
The  Phomcan  alph.W  aod  it.  dewaidant..  Gteelt  and  Latin 
alphahet,.  Bngh.h  .lphab.t  E„g,n  o,a^  ^  ^..1,  of  the 
ifingliBh  among  languages. 

0  Blrt  mj   „  t     ,1         g       fi^             jjj 

'         t                 t,  th  tl       U  I        It       t           1 

datththwhd         kd  b                    f 

,    ,  ,    ^  ,   ^  italt       h  d  w  dlj  th  m      A 

Indl    mdl  t       tl  th        Ijf           m'd    t  ly                 d 

■«  tk    gr     ft      d    1  g       f  1      ni  t    T       Itai  n 

whtti        w  t               1             tt 

"            b                 h„  m    t         tjm  t                  t           p      , 

t\\    V     f  .r",*    "         'i       Pl  P      l.ka.1. 

tl      w    k     f  It  1  d      t       ppli  t 

"  '  "1  ™        S      «>  pjlhmg  wh   Km 

P    ,,  ,  ■;        gtta    p   d   t   i     d    ,n  d 

.      ; '  »li   k  t     f  hn  d  t       m    B       A 

ltl.„l,d  g        dth       Itir  d  i 

Itj    Itl    m  k      by       hmd     d     1    m     g         g„  J 

his  eonceptio™  to  hi,  fellow.-mmely,  iitteraiico.  learned  ly 
ooh  Irom  those  nmoiig  »ho«i  hi.  lot  diimced  to  be  cast  he 
King  lorced  to  .peak  a.  thiij  wem  in  the  habit  of  speijiiog 
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— ao  now  we  perceived  that  the  saiu«  qualities  had  attached 
fiwm  the  very  oulset  to  the  aigns  chosen  for  espression ; 
tbat,  aa  there  ia  at  present  no  internal  and  necessary  reason 
why  we  employ  one  particular  complex  of  sounds  rather  than 
another  as  the  representative  of  a  particular  idea,  so  there 
had  never  been  any  such  reason  j  that  words  never  meant 
thoughts,  but  always  simply  designated  them.  It  had  form- 
erly appeared  to  us  that,  although  there  has  been  in  every 
case  an  etymological  reason  for  a  word,  this  reason  is  ojie  of 
convenience  only,  founded  in  the  prior  acquisitions  and 
habitudes  of  the  word-makera ;  efficient,  indeed,  at  the 
moment  of  origination  of  the  word,  whose  association  with  the 
intended  meaning  it  ia  instrumental  in  initiating,  hut  idle 
when  the  association  has  once  been  formed,  and  therefore 
Boou  neglected  by  the  langu^e-users,  and  oftea  forgotten 
beyond  power  of  recovery — and  now  we  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  the  very  first  words  had  only  a  similar 
reason,  being  such  utterances  as  the  natural  endowments  and 
habits  of  man,  his  imitative  faculty  and  his  tendency  to 
exclaim,  made  the  feasible  means  of  arriving  at  a  mutual 
comprehension  between  utterer  and  listener.  Unomatopceia,] 
in  all  its  varieties  of  application,  thus  came  in  at  the  outset, 
aided  and  supplemented  by  tone  and  gesture,  to  help  the  lanJ 
guage-makcrs  to  iind  intelligible  signs,  but  ceased  to  control 
the  history  of  each  sign  when  once  ttis  had  become  under^ 
stood  and  conventionaDy  accepted ;  while  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  principle  gradually  diminished  and  died  out 
as  a  stock  of  signs  was  accumulated  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
germs  of  speech,  and  to  increase  by  combination  and  differ- 
entiation. Thus,  as  mutual  intelligibility  had  been  before 
proved  to  be  the  only  test  of  the  unity  of  language,  and  its 
necessity  the  force  that  conserved  linguistic  unity,  it  waa 
further  demonstrated  that  the  desire  to  understand  and  be 
understood  by  one  another  was  the  impulse  which  acted 
directly  to  call  forth  language.  In  all  its  stages  of  growth 
alike,  then,  speech  is  strictly  a  social  institution ;  as  the 
speaking  man,  when  reduced  to  so  itude,  unlearns  its  use,  ao 
the  solitary  man  would  never  have  formed  it.  "VVe  may  estol 
H  much  aa  we  please,  without  risk  of  esaggeration,  tha 
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I  which  each  one  of  ua  derivea  from  it  -within  hii 
inmoat  self,  in  the  tra  n  a  d  q  p  lent  of  hia  own  powers 
of  thought :  but  the  ad  we  should  never  have 

enjoyed,  save  as  we  w  h  m  bers  of  a  community : 
the  ideas  of  speech  aad    i      mn  a     j  are  inaeparable. 

By  thus  tracing  ha  k  a  w  11  ur  knowledge  and  our 
limited  time  have  aDow  d  h  ir  f  the  history  of  human 
speech  even  to  its  very  beginning,  we  have  made  such  answer 
as  was  within  our  power  to  our  introductory  question,  "  "Why 
■we  speak  as  we  do,  and  not  otherwise  ?  "  But,  before  bring- 
ing our  discussions  to  a  close,  it  will  he  well  for  ua,  varying  a 
little  the  emphasis  of  our  inijuiry,  to  present  and  consider  it 
in  one  or  two  new  aspects. 

And,  in  the  firat  place,  why  do  we  speak — we  human 
beings  and  we  alone,  and  not  also  the  other  races  of  animals 
which  have  been  endowed  with  faculties  in  many  respects  so 
like  our  own  ?  The  fact  is  a  patent  one :  although  some  of 
the  lower  animals  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
communicatbig  together,  their  means  of  commanication  is 
altogether  different  from  what  we  call  language.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  our  speech  is  that  it  is  arbitrary 
and  conventional ;  that  of  the  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
natural  and  instinctive :  the  former  is,  therefore,  capable  of 
indefinite  change,  growth,  and  development ;  the  latter  is 
unvarying,  and  cannot  transcend  its  original  narrow  limits ; 
the  one  is  handed  do«-n  by  tradition,  and  acquired  by  in- 
struction ;  the  other  appeara  independently,  in  its  integrity, 
in  every  individual  of  the  race.  Now,  for  the  superiority  of 
man  in  this  particular,  the  general  reaaon,  that  his  endow- 
ments are  vastly  higher  than  those  of  the  inferior  races, 
though  hy  no  means  so  definite  as  could  be  deaired,  is  per- 
haps the  truest  and  moat  satisfactory  of  which  the  case  at 
present  admits.  When  philosophers  shall  have  determined 
precisely  wherein  lies  the  superiority  of  man's  mind,  they  will 
at  the  same  time  have  explained  in  detail  his  es,.lusive  pos. 
session  of  speech.  We  are  accustomed  to  agree  that  man  is 
distinguished  from  the  brute  by  the  gift  of  reaaon ;  but  then 
we  can  only  define  reason  aa  that  whereby  man  is  distin- 
guished from  the  brute ;  f or  aa  to  what  reason  is,  how  far  it 
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ie  a  difference  of  kind,  and  tow  far  one  of  Jcgree  only,  we 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell.  To  say  that  tte  animal  ia 
governed  by  instinct  instead  of  reason  does  not  telp  the 
difficulty ;  it  is  but  giving  a  name  to  a  distinction  of  whicli 
we  do  not  comprebond  the  nature.  "Wherever  the  line  may 
require  to  he  drawn  between  the  "  blind  instinct,"  as  we 
Bometimea  style  it,  of  the  bee  and  ant,  and  the  "  free  intelli- 
gence "  of  man,  that  line  is  certainly  long  paaaed  when  we 
come  to  some  of  the  higher  animals— as,  for  example,  the  dog. 
No  ono  can  successfully  deny  to  the  dog  the  possession  of  an 
intelligence  which  is  real,  even  though  limited  by  bound- 
aries much  narrower  than  those  that  shut  in  our  own  ; 
nor  of  something  so  aiin  with  many  of  the  nobler  qualities  on 
which  we  pride  ourselves-  that  their  difference  is  evanescent 
and  indefinable.  And  anything  wearing  even  the  semblance 
of  intelligence  necessarily  impUes  the  power  to  form  general 
ideas.  It  ia  little  abort  of  absurdity  to  maintain,  for  instance, 
that  the  dog,  and  many  another  animal,  does  not  fully  appre- 
hend  the  idea  of  a  human  being ;  does  not,  whenever  it  seea 
a  new  individual  of  the  class,  recognize  it  as  such,  aa  hayuig 
like  qualities,  and  able  to  do  like  things,  vrith  other  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  class  whom  it  has  seen  before.  If  the  crow 
did  not  comprehend  what  a  man  is,  why  should  it  be  afraid  of 
a  scarecrow  P  And  how  is  any  application  of  the  results  of 
past  experience  to  the  government  of  present  action — such 
as  the  brutes  are  abundantly  capable  of— possible  vrithout 
the  aid  of  general  conceptions?  To  identify  reason,  then, 
with  the  single  mental  capacity  of  forming  general  ideas,  and 
to  trace  the  possession  of  speech  directly  to  this  faculty,  is, 
in  my  view,  wholly  erroneous  i  it  is  part  of  that  superfcial 
and  unsound  philosophy  which  confoimds  and  identifies 
speech,  thought,  and  reason.  Speech  ia  one  of  the  moat  con- 
spicuous and  valuable  of  the  manifestations  of  reason  ;  bul^ 
even  without  it,  reason  would  be  reason,  and  man  would  be 
man,  though  far  below  what  he  was  meant  to  become,  and  ia 
capable  of  becoming  through  the  aid  of  speech  :  and  there 
are  many  other  things  besides  talking  which  man  can  do  in 
virtue  of  hia  mason,  and  which  are  out  of  the  power  of  any 
other  creature      If  wo  are  pressed  to  say  in  what  mode  o^ 
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action,  more  tlmn  in  any  other,  lies  that  deflciency  in  the 
powers  of  the  lower  animals  which  puts  language  beyond 
their  reach,  we  need  have  little  hesitation  in  answering  that  it 
is  the  inferiority  of  the  command  which  consciousness  in 
them  exercises  over  the  mental  operations :  in  their  inability 
to  hold  up  their  conceptions  before  their  own  gaze,  to  trace 
out  the  steps  of  reasoning,  to  analyze  and  compare  in  a 
leisurely  and  reflective  manner,  separating  qualities  and  rela- 
tions from  one  another,  so  as  to  perceive  that  each  is  capable 
of  distinct  designation.  That  many  animals  come  so  near  to 
a  capacity  for  language  aa  to  be  able  to  understand  and  be 
directed  by  it  when  it  ii  addressed  to  them  by  man,  was 
pointed  out  in  the  last  lecture ;  nor  can  I  see  that  their  con- 
dition is  destitute  of  analogy  with  that  of  very  young 
children,  whose  power  of  understanding  language  is  developed 
sooner  and  more  rapidly  than  their  power  of  employing  it ; 
who  learn  to  apprehend  a  host  of  things  before  they  learn  to 
eipresa  them.  In  respect  to  speech,  .it  is  very  evident  that 
the  distance  from  the  oyster,  for  instance,  which  no  amount 
of  training  can  bring  to  the  slightest  apprehension  of  any- 
thing you  may  wish  to  signify  to  it,  to  the  intelligent  and 
docQe  dog,  is  vastly  greater  than'  that  which  separates  the 
dog  from  the  undeveloped  man,  or  from  a  man  of  one  of  the 
lower  and  more  brutish  races. 

But  once  more,  why  do  we  speak  ?  what  is  the  final  cause 
of  the  gift  of  language  to  man  P  in  what  way  is  the  possession 
of  such  a  power  of  advantage  to  us  ?  These  inquiries  open  a 
great  and  wide-reaching  subject ;  one  far  too  great,  indeed, 
for  us  to  attempt  dealing  with  it,  in  the  contracted  space  at 
our  command,  otherwise  than  in  the  briefest  and  most  super- 
ficial manner.  A  detailed  reply  can  be  the  more  easily  dis- 
pensed with,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  worth  of 
speech  is  too  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one  to  need  to  be 
called  up  otherwise  than  by  a  simple  allusion ;  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  previous  discussions  have  brought  more  oi 
less  distinctly  to  view  the  chief  points  requiring  notice. 

The  general  answer,  in  which  is  summed  up  nearly  the 
whole  array  of  advantages  derived  from  language,  is  this : 
that  it  enables  men  to  be,  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  social, 
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and  not  iterely  gregarious  beinga.  Aa  it  is  the  prodnct,  so 
it  is  also  the  means  and  instrument,  of  community.  It  con- 
verts the  human  race  from  a  bare  aggregate  of  Lndividii^ 
into  a  unity,  having  a  joint  life,  a  common  development,  to 
which  each  individual  contributea  hia  mite,  receiving  an  untold 
treasure  in  return.  It  alone  mah^  history  possible.  All 
that  man  possesses  more  than  the  brute  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  language  that  the  two  are  hardly  separable 
from  one  another ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  regarded 
by  aomo  erroneously,  but  naturally  and  escusably,  aa  actually 
identical.  Our  endowments,  so  infinitely  higher  than  the 
brute's,  need  also,  aa  being  so  much  freer  and  less  instinctive, 
to  be  brought  to  our  knowledge,  to  be  drawn  out  and  edu- 
cated. The  apeechleas  man  is  a  being  of  undeveloped  capa^ 
cities,  having  within  him  the  aeedu  of  everything  great  and 
good,  but  seeds  which  only  language  can  fertilize  and  bring 
to  fruit ;  he  is  potentially  the  lord  of  nature,  the  image  of 
his  Creator ;  but  in  present  reality  he  is  only  a  more  cunning 
brute  among  brutes.  There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  animal  creation  any  being  more  ignoble  and  ahocking 
than  thoae  wild  and  savage  solitary  men,  of  whom  history 
afTords  us  now  and  then  a  specimen ;  but  what  we  are  above 
them  has  been  gained  through  the  instrumentality  of  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  product  of  a  slow  progressive  accumulation 
and  transmission.  If  ea«h  human  being  had  to  begin  for 
himself  the  career  of  education  and  improvement,  all  the 
energies  of  the  race  would  be  absorbed  in  taking,  over  and 
over  again,  the  first  simple  steps.  Language  enables  each 
generation  to  lay  up  securely,  and  to  hand  over  to  its  sue- 
cessora,  its  own  collected  wisdom,  its  stores  of  experience, 
deduction,  and  invention,  so  that  each  starts  from  the  point 
which  ita  predecessor  had  reached,  and  every  individual  C' 
menccs  his  career,  heir  to  the  gathered  wealth  of  an  imn 
Burable  past. 

So  far,  now,  as  this  advantage  comes  to  us  from  the  hand- 
ing down,  thi-ough  mears  of  speech,  of  knowledge  hoarded  up 
by  tl>oso  who  have  lived  before  us,  or  from  its  communication 
by  our  contemporaries,  we  appreciate  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  ju«tneas  ita  nature  and  vaJ-.w.     We  know  ful'  well  that  we 
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were  bon;  ipopant,  md  have  Oj-  hearing  a„J  „,j,„.  „„^ 
»..oa  ouneves  m  a  few  Aorf  year,  of  note  onlighWent 
than  wo  could  have  worked  out  for  our  o.-u  uie  m  many 
loug  ceutune,  ,o  oau  traoe  too  the  ki.tory  „i  ,a,io™ 
branehe,  of  knowledge  and  .ee  low  fte,  have  grom  „p 
from  .eanty  begmnmg,  1,  tie  comentrng  labour  of  lanu- 
meiablo  mmd.  tbpougb  a  .uceeuion  of  generatiom.  Wo  are 
aw„olli«t  our  culture  in  th,  posmsion  of  which  we  are 
mere  foplunate  than  in  who  have  gone  before  u.,  i,  the 
product  of  h,,ton  -J  condition,  wc  rking  tlrough  hundred, 
e^en  thomand,  of  ,»,„  that  it,  germ,  began  to  bo 
to  eloped  m  the  far  d  .tant  E.,t  ,n  age.  ,o  remote  that 
h,,torr  and  tradition  Jiko  tail  to  gi,e  u.  ,o  much  a.  glimp.e. 
ot  their  birth  !  that  they  were  engendered  among  eiception. 
ally  endowed  race.,  in  specially  &T„„ing  .itnatioi,.,  and 
were  pa*.ed  on  from  one  people  to  another,  elabomted  and 
increased  by  each,  until  but  a  thou.and  years  ago  our  own 
immediate  ancestor,  a  horde  ot  uncouth  barbarians  were 
ready  «,  receive  them  m  then  turn—and  that  thi,  whole 
proce..  of  accumulation  and  transfer  ha.  been  made  po.sible 
only  by  meam  ot  .peeih  and  it.  kindred  and  dependent  art 
of  record.  What  we  are  tar  le..  mmdful  of  i.  the  extent  to 
which  wo  dome  a  .imikr  gam  in  the  inheritance  of  language 
itielf,  and  that  thi.  very  m.trumentality  i.  m  like  manner 
toe  gradually  gathered  and  perfected  work  of  many  genera- 
tion.—m  part,  of  many  race.  We  do  not  realize  how  much 
of  the  observation  and  rtudy  of  p«,t  age.  k  .tared  up  in  the 
mere  words  which  wo  learn  «>  eaaily  and  use  so  lightly,  and 
what  degree  of  trammg  our  mind,  receiro,  almo.t  without 
knowing  it,  by  entering  in  thi«  way  also  into  the  fruit,  of 
the  prolonged  labour  of  others.  To  this  point,  then,  wo  owe 
a  more  special  consideration. 

Learning  to  speak  is  the  «r.t  step  in  each  child's  education, 
the  neccary  preparation  for  receiring  higher  instruction  of 
OTep,  kind.  So  was  it  also  with  the  human  raeo ;  the  aoouisi- 
laon  of  .peech  constituted  the  flrst  stage  in  the  progre.si™ 
development  of  it.  capacities.  We,  as  individual,,  have  for. 
gotten  both  the  labour  that  the  task  cost  us  and  the  enlighf^ 
enment  its  successful  accomplishment  brought  us ;  the  wbol« 
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lies  too  far  bach  in  our  lives  to  be  reached  by  our  memories ; 
ffe  feel  as  if  we  liad  alwaya  spoken,  as  directly  and  naturaJly 
aa  we  bavo  tbougbt.  Aa  a  race,  too,  we  bave  done  tbe  same 
tbing  ;  neither  bistoiy  nor  tradition  can  penetrate  to  a  period 
at  all  approaching  that  of  the  formation  of  language  ;  it  was 
in  the  very  childhood  of  our  species,  and  men  learned  think- 
ing and  talking  together,  even  aa  they  learn  them  now-a- 
days  :  not  till  they  had  acquired  through  language  the  art  of 
wielding  the  forces  of  thought,  were  they  qualified  to  go  on 
to  the  storing  up  of  Tarious  knowledge.  Into  a  few  years  of 
instruction  are  now  crowded,  for  the  young  student,  the  net 
results  of  as  many  tens  of  centuries  of  toiling  after  wiadoji 
on  the  part  of  no  email  portion  of  mankind ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  into  the  language -learning  of  the  first  few  mouths 
and  years  is  crowded  the  fruit  of  aa  many  ages  of  language- 
making.  We  saw  in  the  last  lecture  that,  if  two  human 
beings  were  suffered  to  grow  up  together  untaught,  they 
wouhl  inevitably  frame  some  means  of  communication,  to 
which  we  could  not  deny  the  name  of  language :  but  we  know 
not  how  many  generations  would  succeed  one  another  before 
it  could  reach  a  fulness  comparable  with  that  of  even  the 
rudest  esisting  human  dialects.  Men  invent  language,  their 
mental  instrument,  as  truly  as  they  invent  the  mechanical 
appliances  whereby  they  extend  and  multiply  the  power  of 
their  hands  ;  but  it  woiild  be  as  impossible  for  a  man,  or  a, 
generation,  to  invent  a  language  like  one  of  those  which  we 
know  and  use,  as,  for  example,  to  invent  a  locomotive  engine. 
The  invention  of  the  engine  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when 
the  first  men  learned  how  to  make  a  fire  and  keep  it  alive 
with  fuel;  another  early  step  (and  one  to  which  many  a 
living  race  has  not  even  yet  ascended)  was  the  contriving  of  a 
wheel ;  command  was  won,  by  degrees,  of  the  other  mechao- 
,cal  powers,  at  first  in  their  simplest,  then  in  their  more  com- 
plicated, forms  and  applications ;  the  metals  were  discovered, 
and  the  means  of  reducing  and  working  them  one  after 
another  devised,  and  improved  and  perfected  by  long  accu- 
mulated experience ;  Tarious  motive  powers  were  noted  and 
reduced  to  the  service  of  men ;  to  the  Hst  of  such,  it  was  at 
length  seen  that  steam  might  be  added,  and,  after  many  Tftia 
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trials,  tliis  too  was  brought  to  subjection — and  ttu^  the  work 
was  at  length  carried  so  far  fornarrl  that  tJie  single  ati'p,  or 
tlie  few  steps,  wliich  remained  to  he  tdken,  were°  within  the 
power  of  an  individual  mind.  "When  one  of  u^  now  under- 
takes to  invent  a  language  {as  m  fact  happens  from  time  to 
time),  it  is  aa  if  one  who  had  been  all  hi^  life  an  engineer 
should  sit  down  to  invent  a  steam-engine  :  he  does  nothing 
but  copy  with  trifling  modifications  a  thing  which  he  is 
already  familiar  with  ;  he  rearranges  the  parts  a  little,  varies 
their  relative  dinieusionB,  uaes  new  material  for  one  and 
another  of  them,  and  so  on — ^perhaps  making  some  improve- 
menta  in  matters  of  minor  detail,  but  quite  as  probably  turn- 
ing out  a  machine  that  will  not  work.  To  call  upon  a  man 
who  has  never  spoken  to  produce  a  complete  language  is  like 
setting  a  wild  Kjiau  or  Fuegian  at  constructing  a  power-loom 
or  a  power-press ;  he  neither  knows  what  it  is  nor  what  it 
will  bo  good  for.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  which  is 
set  before  the  language-makera  are  manifest :  man  is  placed 
In  the  midst  of  creation,  with  powers  which  are  capable  of 
unlocking  half  its  secrets,  but  with  no  positive  knowledge 
either  of  them  or  of  himself;  with  apprehensions  as  confused, 
with  cognitiona  as  aynthetic,  as  are  those  of  the  lower 
anunals  ;  and  he  has  to  make  hia  way  aa  well  aa  he  can  to  a 
distinct  understanding  of  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within  him.  He  accomplishes  his  task  by  means  of  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  analysis  and  combination,  whereof  every 
result,  as  soon  as  it  is  found,  is  fixed  by  a  term,  and  thus 
made  a  permanent  possession,  capable  of  being  farther 
elaborated,  and  communicated  by  direct  instruction.  It  is 
necessary  to  study  out  what  needs  to  be  expressed,  as  well 
as  the  meana  of  its  espression.  Even  the  naming  of  concrete 
objects,  as  we  saw,  demands  an  analyais  and  recognition  of 
their  distinctive  qualities ;  and  to  find  fitting  designations 
for  the  acts  and  relations  of  the  external  sensible  world,  and 
then,  by  an  acute  perception  of  analogies  and  a  cunning 
transfer,  to  adapt  those  designations  to  the  acts,  states,  and 
relations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  within  the  soul, 
was  not  an  easy  or  rapid  process ;  yet,  till  this  was  measur- 
ftbly  adviwiced,  the  mind  had  no  instrument  with  which  it 
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could  perform  any  of  the  higher  work  of  which  it  was  capa- 
ble. But  as  each  generation  traTismitted  to  its  successor 
what  it  had  itself  inherited  from  its  predecessor,  perfected 
and  increased  by  the  results  of  its  own  mental  kbour,  the 
accumulation  of  hinguage,  accompanying  the  development  of 
analytic  thought  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  went 
steadily  and  successfully  forward  ;  untQ  at  last,  when  one 
has  but  acquired  his  own  raother-tougue,  a  vocabulary  oi 
terms  and  an  understanding  of  what  they  mean,  he  already 
comprehends  himself  and  his  surroundmgs  ;  he  possesses  the 
fitting  instrument  of  mental  action,  and  can  go  on  intelli- 
gently to  observe  and  deduce  for  himself.  Few  of  us  have 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  wo  owe  to 
our  ancestors  for  shaping  in  our  behalf  the  ideas  which  we 
now  acquire  along  with  the  means  of  their  expression,  or  of 
how  great  a  part  of  our  intellectual  training  consists  in  our 
simply  learning  how  to  speak. 

One  thing  more  we  have  to  note  in  connection  herewith. 
The  style  in  which  we  shall  do  our  thinking,  the  framework 
of  our  reasonings,  the  matters  of  our  subjective  apprehension, 
the  distinctions  and  relations  to  which  vfe  shall  direct  our 
chief  attention,  are  thus  determined  in  the  main  for  us,  not 
by  us.  In  learning  to  speak  with  those  about  us,  we  leam 
also  to  think  with  them  :  their  traditional  habits  of  mind  be- 
come  ours.  In  this  guidance  there  is  therefore  something  of 
constraint,  although  we  are  Httle  apt  to  realize  it.  Study  of 
a  foreign  language  brings  it  in  some  measure  to  our  sense. 
He  who  begins  to  leam  a  tongue  not  his  own  is  at  first  hardly 
awaie  of  anj  mcommensurability  between  its  signs  for  ideas 
and  tho«e  to  wh  th  he  has  been  aicustomed.  But  the  more 
intimately  he  comes  to  know  it  and  the  more  natural  and 
familiar  its  u^e  becomes  to  him  10  much  the  more  clearly 
does  he  see  that  the  dress  it  put^i  upon  hia  thoughts  modifies 
their  aspect,  the  more  mipossibie  does  it  grow  to_  him  to 
translate  its  phrases  with  satisfactory  accuracy  mto  his  native 
speech.  The  individual  is  thus  unable  to  enter  into  a  com- 
munity of  language -users  without  some  abridgment  of  hia 
personal  freedom— even  though  the  penalty  he  wholly  insig. 
uificant  as  compared  with  the  accruing  benefit.     Thus,  too, 
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Mch  generation  feek  always  the  leading  hand,  not  only  of 
tbe  generation  that  immediately  inrtructed  it,  but  of  all  wLa 
have  gone  before,  and  taken  a  part  in  moulding  the  common 
Bpeech  ;  and,  not  least,  of  those  distant  commimitiea,  hidden 
from  our  Tiew  m  the  darkness  of  the  earliest  ages,  whose 
action  determined  the  grand  structural  features  of  each  tonf'ue 
now  spoken.  Every  race  ia,  indeed,  as  a  whole,  the  artificer 
oi  Its  own  speech,  and  herein  is  manifested  the  sum  and  gen- 
eral  cifect  of  its  capacities  in  this  special  direction  of  action; 
but  many  a  one  has  felt  through  all  the  later  periods  of  its 
history  the  constraining  and  laming  force  of  a  language  un- 
happily developed  in  the  fi.-et  stages  of  formation;  which  it 
might  have  made  better,  had  the  work  been  to  do  over  again, 
but  which  now  weighs  upon  its  powers  with  all  the  force  of 
disabbng  inbred  habit.  Both  the  intellectual  and  the  histo- 
rical career  of  a  race  is  thus  in  no  amaU  degree  aifected  by 
ita  speech.  Tpon  this  great  subject,  however,  of  the  influ- 
ence reflected  back  from  language  upon  the  thought  and 
mind  of  those  who  learn  and  use  it,  we  can  here  only  touch- 
to  treat  it  with  any  fulness  would  require  deep  and  detailed 
mvestigations,  both  linguistic  and  psychological,  for  which 
ourmquiries  hitherto  have  only  laid  the  necessary  foundation. 
The  extent  to  which  the  difterent  races  of  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  language,  to  secure  the  advantages  placed 
wjthm  their  reach  by  it,  is,  naturally  and  necessarily,  aa 
various  as  are  the  endowments  of  the  races.  With  some,  it 
has  served  only  the  low  purposes  of  an  existence  raised 'by 
Its  ajd  to  a  certain  height  above  that  of  the  brutes,  and  re- 
maining stationary  there.  Their  whole  native  capacity  of 
mental  development  seems  to  have  eshausted  itself  m  the 
acquisition  of  an  amount  of  language  even  less  than  is 
learned  by  the  young  child  of  many  another  race,  as  the  first 
stage  upon  which  his  after-education  shall  be  built  up.  Their 
life  is  absorbed  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  hour;  past  and 
future  are  nothing  to  them ;  the  world  is  merely  a  hunting, 
ground,  where  means  of  gratifying  physical  desires,  and  of 
lengthening  out  a  miserable  esistence,  may  be  sought  and 
found ;  its  'londers  do  not  even  awakim  in  their  minds  a 
■eiise  of  a,  higher  power ;    the  barest  social  intercourae,  pet- 
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petuation  bj'  iiMtruction  of  the  petty  arts  of  Hvingj  and  tha 
Bcantiest  adaptation  to  tlie  changes  of  extymal  circumataneea, 
arc  aU  they  ask  of  the  divine  gift  of  speech.  Through  such  a 
condition  as  this  we  may  suppose  that  all  human  language 
has  passed ;  but  while  in  parts  of  the  world  it  still  stays  there, 
and  gives  no  prospect  of  a  higher  development  estept  through 
the  influence  and  aid  of  races  of  better  gifts  and  richer  ac- 
quisitions, it  ahovfs  elsewhere  every  degree  of  progression, 
up  even  to  the  satiafactlon  of  the  wants  of  an  advanced  and 
advancing  culture  like  our  own,  where  the  knowledge  of  the 
past,  aiding  the  understanding  of  the  present  and  preparing 
for  the  futare,  is  laid  up  in  such  abundant  store,  that  he 
who  studies  longest  and  deepest,  and  with  most  appreciative 
and  inquisitive  industry,  hardlj  does  more  than  realize  better 
than  his  fellows  how  little  he  can  know  of  that  which  is 
known ;  how  short  is  life,  compared  with  the  almost  infinite 
extent  of  that  series  of  truths,  the  infinite  variety  of  that 
complication  of  cognitions,  which  life  puts  within  our  reach, 
and  whose  apprehension  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  pleasures  of  life. 

Such  full  development  as  this,  however,  of  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  speech  would  be  impossible  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  spoken  speech  alone;  it  demands  a  farther  auxiliary, 
in  ihe  possession  of  written  speech.  The  art  of  writing  is  so 
natural  a  counterpart  and  complement  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
it  so  notably  takes  up  and  carries  farther  the  wort  which 
language  has  undertaken  on  behalf  of  mankind,  that  some 
consideration  of  it  is  well-nigh  forced  upon  us  here :  oup 
view  of  the  history  and  ofSce  of  language  would  otherwise 
lack  a  part  essential  to  its  completeness.  Speech  and  writing 
are  equally  necessary  elements  in  human  history,  equally 
growing  out  of  man's  capacity  and  wants  ae  a  social  and  aa 
indefinitely  perfectible  being.  He  would  be,  without  lan- 
guage, hardly  man  at  all,  a  creature  little  raised  above  the 
brutes  ;  without  the  art  of  record,  his  elevation  would  soon 
fiud  its  limits;  he  could  never  become  the  being  he  was 
meant  to  be,  the  possessor  of  enlightenment,  the  true  lord  o( 
nature  and  discoverer  of  her  secrets.  Language  makes  ea«li 
eumraunity,  each  race,  a  unit ;   writing  tends  to  bind  t»- 
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gotlier  all  races  and  all  ages,  forcing  the  whole  of  mankind 
to  contribute  to  the  education  and  endowment  of  every 
individual.  Moreover,  ttere  ia  in  many  respects  so  cloee  a 
parallelism  and  analogy  between  the  hiatories  of  these  two 
sister  arts,  that,  were  it  only  for  the  value  of  the  illustration, 
we  should  be  justified  in  turning  aside  for  a  time  to  follow 
out  the  growth  of  letters. 

As  in  the  case  of  language,  it  may  be  remarked,  so  also  in 
that  of  writing,  we  hardly  realize,  until  we  begin  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  that  the  art  has  had  a  history  at  all.  It 
aeems  to  us  hardly  less  "  natural "  to  write  our  thoughts  than 
to  speak  them  :  such  is  the  power  of  educated  habit,  that  we 
take  both  alike  as  things  of  course.  But  what  we  have  above 
shown  to  be  true  of  spoken  language  is  still  more  palpably 
and  demonstrably  true  of  written  ;  it  was  a  slow  and  Jahorioiis 
task  for  men  to  arrive  at  the  idea  and  its  realization :  more 
than  one  race  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  elaborating 
for  our  use  the  simple  and  convenient  means  of  record  of 
which  we  are  the  fortunate  possessors  ;  many  have  been  the 
faOures  or  only  partial  successes  which  have  attended  the 
efforts  of  portions  of  mankind  to  provide  themselves  with  such 
means.  As  it  is  impossible  to  trace  tlie  history  of  our  own 
alphabet  back  to  if«  very  beginning,  some  review  of  those 
efforts  will  be  our  best  means  of  inferring  what  its  earliest 
stages  of  growth  must  have  been,  and  will  prepare  us  to 
understand  what  it  is,  and  what  are  its  advantages,  * 

"We  have  first  to  notice  that  the  force  which  impels  to  the 
invention  of  writing,  whict  leads  men  to  represent  thought 
by  visible  instead  of  audible  signs,  is  the  desire  to  communi- 
cate to  a  distance,  to  cut  expression  loose  from  its  natural 
limitation  to  the  personal  presence  of  him  whoso  thought  ia 
expressed,  and  make  it  apprehensible  by  persons  far  away. 
Even  the  intention  of  record,  of  conveying  the  thought  to  a 
distance  in  time  also,  making  it  apprehensible  by  generations 
to  come,  shows  itself  only  secondarily,  as  experience  suggests 
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TOcl  use  i  md  «s  fop  fte  ad™tage  »Mcli  He  indhidoal  iim. 
„lf  der™.  from  recopdmg  Us  ttongU,  ,o  ».  to  to  >He  to 
con  it  over,  to  apptehood  it  md  it>  peliit.om  mote  distmctlj, 
„  »ell  •■  tliat  ctkep  iticaloukUe  udrantnge  «lnoli  tie 
kdividtial  and  tlie  race  derive  from  tlie  transmmion  and  ae- 
oumnlation  of  knowledge  bj  tM.  „e.n^tl,e«>  m  m»ttei» 
whicli  are  rtil  farther  from  tke  mind,  of  tlie  earlie.t  mrent- 
ore  Here  is  a  firat  most  notable  analogy  between  the 
histories  of  spoken  and  written  speoeh:  the  .at.rfaction  of  a 
simple  sooial  impnl.e,  arising  ont  of  the  ordmray  needs 
Ot  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  brmgs  forth  by  degrees 
an  instrumentality  ot  supreme  importance  to  the  progress  of 
the  whole  hniuan  race.  The  earliest  writers,  like  the  earhest 
speakers,  wrought  far  more  wisely  than  they  knew. 

Again,  the  eonyeyanoe  of  thought  by  means  of  wnlmg  wa. 

not  primarily  conceived  of  as  a  conveyance  of  the  «Poke«  !«»• 

iraage  in  which  the  thought  would  be   oipre.sed:    it  dealt 

Lnediately  with  the  conception  itself  .tnvmg  to  place  thj. 

..      .    ^  !..„ *!.„  — ^~ai.o,iBnoii  of  thencrsonad- 


immediateiy  witn  lue  couccpt.„,i  ,„^^.., --□       ^ 

bv  direct  means  before  the  apprehension  ot  the  person 
dJesscd.  Speech  and  writing  were  two  independent  ways  of 
arriving  at  the  same  end.  We  may  add  that,  so  long  a«  it 
remahS  in  this  stage,  writmg  is  a  tedious  and  bnnglmg 
instrumentality;  the  groat  step  towards  it.  perfection  is 
taken  when  it  accepts  a  .ubordin.le  part,  a.  consort  and 

"ITrst  "foeMe'effort  toward  the  reaHaation  ot  the  funda- 
mental object  ot  writmg  is  to  be  seen  in  the  custom-not 
infrequent  at  a  certain  period  of  culture,  and  oven  retained 
in  occasional  use  among  peoples  ot  every  grade  of  civdiiiaton 
—of  sending  along  with  a  messenger  some  visible  object^ 
symbolical  of  his  errand,  and  helping  both  to  authenticate 
aid  to  render  it  impressive.  Thus,  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah,  ch.  xii.)  is  directed  to  take  an  earthen  bottle  and 
break  it  before  the  ancients  of  hi,  people,  to  sigmty  the  sud- 
den  and  irremediable  destruction  with  which  he  is  to  threaten 
them.  Thus  ambaa.ador.  and  heralds  in  ancient  times  wore 
eharoed  with  the  delivery  of  .omething  typical  of  the  peace 
or  w«  they  were  sent  to  proclaim.  And  the  knight .  glovo^ 
Buown  down  in  dohance  and  taken  up  by  hmi  who  acceptt 
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the  cKaUenge,  and  the  staff  still  broken  in  G-ermany  over  the 
head  of  the  condemned  criminal,  are  instances  of  the  eame 
general  style  of  instrumentality  for  expressing  meaning. 
Objects,  too,  are  used  in  a  more  arbitrary  and  conTentionaj 
way,  as  reminders,  helpa  to  the  recollection  of  that  which  ia 
commimicated  orally.  So  the  North  American  Indian,  oa 
Bolemn  occasions,  had  his  strips  of  wampum,  corresponding 
to  the  heads  of  the  discourse  he  had  prepared ;  and  handed 
them  over,  one  after  another,  as  each  announcement  was 
made  or  each  argument  finished,  to  the  person  addressed. 
We  should  hardly  need  to  take  any  notice  of  a  method  of 
intimation  so  rude  and  indefinite  as  this,  hut  for  the  develop- 
ment which  we  know  it  to  have  attained,  as  a  practical  meana 
of  communication  and  record,  in  the  usage  of  one  or  two 
nations.  It  received  its  greatest  elaboration  in  the  system 
of  the  quippos,  or  knotted  cords,  employed  in  Peru  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  and  conquest.  With  these  cords  the 
state  messengers  were  provided,  and  by  their  numbers,  their 
colours,  their  groupings,  their  style  of  knotting,  they  were 
made  conventionally  significant  of  each  one's  message,  even 
to  partial  independence  of  hia  own  oral  explanation.  The 
accounts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  annals  also,  of  the 
empu-e  of  the  Incas  are  claimed  to  have  been  intelligibly 
kept  by  means  of  the  quippos.  The  Peruvians  doubtless 
made  out  of  this  coarse  instrumentality  all  that  it  was 
capable  of  becoming ;  hut  the  essentially  low  grade  of  their 
capacity  and  culture  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  bad 
risen  to  the  invention  of  nothing  better.  The  Chinese,  too, 
curiously  enough,  have  preserved  the  tradition  that  their 
earliest  ancestors  wrote  by  means  of  knotted  cords,  until  the 
mythical  emperor  Fo-hi  devised  the  beginnings  of  the  better 
system  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak, 

A  higher  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  a  greatly  superior  ca- 
pacity of  progression  and  development,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
contrivance  of  a  picture-writing.  This,  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  found  all  over  the  world,  among  peoples  of  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization.  Let  us  look  at  an  example  funi- 
ished  by  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country.* 
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Two  hunters  liave  gone  ap  the  river  on  an  expedition,  and 
have  killed  a  hear  and  taken  many  flsh.  They  endeavour  to 
commemorate  their  auccesa,  and  make  it  known  to  whosoever 
ahall  pass  that  way  after  them,  hy  a  monument  raised  upon 
the  spot.  On  a  piece  of  wood  they  draw  two  hoats,  and 
over  each  the  totem,  or  symboHc  animal,  indicating  the 
femily  to  which  each  hunter  respectively  belongs — his  sur- 
name', as  it  were.  The  figures  of  a  beaJ-  and  of  half-a-dozen 
flsh  teU  the  rest  of  the  simple  story.  There  is  here  no  idea 
of  a  narrative,  of  an  orderly  setting  forth  of  the  Buceessive 
incidents  making  up  an  act  or  occurrence :  the  whole  com- 
plex is  put  before  the  eye  at  once,  unanalyzed,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  might  suppose  it  to  lie  in  the  mind  of  a  brute— 
or,  more  properly,  as  it  would  he  in  the  mind  of  a  man  desti- 
tute of  language,  and  lacking  that  education  in  progressive 
thought  which  the  possession  and  use  of  language  give ;  it 
abnegates,  in  short,  the  advant^es  conferred  by  language, 
and  is  confusedly  synthetic,  like  the  conceptions  of  an  un- 
taught  human  being.  It  offers  but  one  element  implying 
a  possibility  of  something  higher — ^namely,  the  totems,  which 
are  signs,  not  for  things,  but  for  the  conventional  and  com- 
municable names  of  things  :  here  is  contained  in  embryo  the 
idea  of  a  written  language  representing  speech,  and  such 
might  be  made  to  grow  out  of  it,  if  the  picture-writers  had 
but  the  acuteness  to  perceiv  :t.  and  the  ingenuity  to  make 
the  conversion. 

The  pictorial  mode  of  writing  is  analogous  with  that  pnmi- 
tive  stage  of  language  in  which  all  signs  are  stiD  onomato- 
poeic, immediately  suggestive  of  the  conceptions  they  desig- 
nate, and  therefore,  with  due  allowance  for  the  habits  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  use  thom,  intelligible  without  in- 
struction. To  the  most  prominent  and  important  difference 
between  the  two  aUusion  was  made  in  the  last  lecture :  in 
virtue  of  the  eharaoter  of  the  medium  through  which  com- 
munication is  made,  the  earhest  written  signs  denote  concrete 
objects,  while  the  earhest  spoken  signs  denote  the  acts  and 
qualities  of  objects. 

One  of  the  American  nations,  tho  Mexican,  had  broughl 
the  art  of  picture -writing  to  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
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making  it  serve  the  needs  of  a  far  from  dcapicabls  civilization. 
The  germ  of  a  superior  development  ■which  we  saw  in  tho 
iotem-^guTta  of  the  Indian  depiction  was  in  their  use  made 
to  a  certain  extent  fruitful.  Every  Meiican  name,  whether 
of  place  3r  person,  was  composed  of  significant  worda, 
and  could  in  most  cases  be  signified  hieroglyphicaUy— 
just  as  we,  for  instance,  migiit  signify  '  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  of 
Ruli;  by  an  arrow  and  a  human  figure  holding  a  hammer, 
placed  within  or  above  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  So  also,  the 
periods,  of  greater  or  less  length,  which  made  up  their  intric- 
ate and  skilfully  constructed  calendar,  all  derived  their  appel- 
lations from  natural  objects,  and  were  intimated  in  writing 
by  the  figures  of  those  objects.  Thus  the  Mexican  annals 
wore  full  of  names  and  dates  composed  of  figures  designating 
the  spoken  signs  of  things ;  and  the  idea  of  a  hieroglyphic 
method  of  writing,  which  should  found  itself  on  spoken  lan- 
guage, following  the  progress  of  oral  narration  and  attempt- 
ing to  signify  this  alone,  lay  apparently  within  tkeir  easy 
reach ;  and  wouH,  possibly,  have  been  reached  in  due  time, 
had  the  Mexican  culture  been  allowed  to  continue  its  career 
of  progress  uninterfered  with.  Authorities  are  somewhat  at 
variance,  indeed,  as  to  what  was  the  real  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Mexican  picture-writing  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  some  holding  that  it  bad  already  become  a  repre- 
sentation of  continuous  spoken  texts.  That  there  was  a 
quite  extensive  Mexican  literature  is  certain ;  but  the  ignor- 
ant fanaticism  and  superstition  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
almost  swept  it  out  of  existence,  destroying  at  the  same 
time  the  key  to  its  comprehension,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  recovered. 

In  Egypt,  the  same  beginning  have  grown  into  an  institu- 
tion of  quite  a  difl'erent  character.  The  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs, in  even  the  very  earliest  monuments  preserved  to  us, 
form  a  completely  elaborated  system,  of  intricate  eon&titu- 
tioo  and  high  development ;  it  undei^oes  hardly  a  perceptible 
change  during  all  the  long  period  covered  by  the  monumental 
records :  yet  its  transparency  of  structure  is  such  that  it 
exhibits  in  no  small  degree,  like  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  Sanskrit  language,  its  own  history.     In  its  origin  and 
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application,  it  is  peculiarly  a,  commeinorative  and  monu- 
mental mode  of  writing,  and  it  retains  to  tLe  last  stTictly  its 
pictorial  form ;  every  one  of  its  separate  signs  is  tlie  repre* 
sentation  of  some  visible  object,  however  far  it  may  be  re- 
moved in  use  from  being  a  designation  of  that  object.  It  is 
in  this  respect  like  a  language  which  has  never  forgotten 
the  derivation  of  its  words,  or  corrupted  their  etymoiogical 
form,  however  much  it  may  have  altered  their  meaning.  On. 
the  Egyptian  monuments  are  found,  accompanied  and  de- 
scribed by  the  hieroglyphics,  many  and  various  pictorial 
scenes — such  as  tings  besieging  cities  or  leading  trains  of 
captives,  individuals  making  offerings  to  divinities,  souls  un- 
dergoing judgment  and  retribution,  and  other  the  like — all 
of  which  are  cast  in  conventional  form,  and  often  contain 
symbolic  elements  :  their  intent  is  much  more  didactic  than 
Mrtistic ;  they  are  meant  to  inform  rather  than  to  illustrate  : 
the8e,then,arewithevidentplausibUity  assumed  still  to  repre- 
sent the  earliest,  purely  pictorial,  stage  of  Egyptian  writing, 
corresponding  with  that  illustrated  above  by  an  esample 
furnished  by  our  own  aborigines ;  while  the  hieroglyphs  grew 
out  of  the  attempt — also  Bnding  its  analogne  in  the  totem- 
figures  of  that  example,  and  still  more  filUy  in  the  Meiican 
delineations — to  designate  and  explain  the  persons  and 
actions  depicted.  The  ways  in  which  this  end  was  attained, 
and  figured  signs  made  indicative  of  names  and  abstract  ideas, 
were  various :  homonymy  and  symbolism  were  both  fertile  of 
characters :  thus,  the  name  of  the  god  Osiris,  Hesiri,  was 
written  by  the  two  figures  of  a  kind  of  seat  (?),  he»,  and  an 
eye,  iri;  the  figure  of  a  basket,  «eJ,  signified  also  neh,  'a 
lord : '  a  hand  pouring  Hbations  from  a  vase  meant  '  offer  in 
sacrifice  ; '  an  extended  hand  bearing  some  object  meant  ti, 
'  give ; '  the  wallowing  hippopotamus  denoted  '  filth,  inde- 
cency ; '  and  so  on.  But  the  Egyptians  showed  in  this  part 
of  the  development  of  their  system  a  much  higher  aptitude 
than  the  Mesicans  for  analytic  representation,  for  parallel 
ing,  and  then  identifying,  the  process  of  writing  with  that  of 
speaking.  In  the  first  place,  they  came  to  be  able  to  write 
symbolieaily  such  a  sentence  as  "  Toung !  old  !  God  hates 
indecency,"  by  the  five  figures  of  a  child,  an  old  man,  a  bawk^ 
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a  fish,  a  liippopotamus,  placed  one  after  tte  other,  while  the 
Mexican  would  have  giTen  a  synthetic  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  action  by  a  picture  of  the  Great  Spirit  chastising 
an  evO-doer,  or  in  some  other  like  way.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  Egyptian  system  had  taken  the  yet  more  important 
step — one  which,  if  followed  up,  would  have  brought  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  real  aJphahet— of  indicating  simple  sounds, 
phonetic  elements,  by  a  part  of  its  figures.  That  such  a  stop 
lies  not  far  off  from  the  homonymie  designation  of  a  thing  by 
something  which  called  to  the  mind  the  sounds  of  which  its 
name  was  composed,  is  evident  enough  ;  still,  no  little  insight 
and  tact  was  needed  in  order  to  bridge  over  and  cross  tlia 
interval,  and  we  do  not  apprehend  so  fully  as  we  could  desire 
the  details  of  the  movement.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
figure  of  an  object  was  first  made  to  designate  some  other 
conception  whose  name  agreed  with  its  own  in  the  conso- 
nantal elements,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  variable  vowels  j 
and  then,  by  a  farther  abstraction,  instead  of  designating 
thus  a  part  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  its  own  name,  it 
came  to  signify  the  initial  element  only,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel.  I'or  example,  the  figure  of  a  lion,  labo,  ia  used  to 
represent  I ;  that  of  an  eagle,  ahom,  to  represent  a.  Proper 
names  are  written  almost  exclusively  in  this  style  of  cha- 
racters, and  the  decipherment  of  the  names  ftolemy  and 
Cleopatra  on  the  inscription  of  the  famous  Eosetta  stone,  ae 
set  down  distinctly  in  pure  phonetic  signs,  waa  the  first  step 
in  our  recovery  of  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphs.  In  ordinary 
texts,  the  phonetic,  homonymie,  and  symboKcal  characters 
B  intricately  mingled,  variously  aiding,  explaining,  and  sup- 
3nting  one  another's  meaning.  Thus,  the  signs  for 
i  (^Kesiri),  already  given,  are  always  accompanied  by 
the  figure  of  a  peculiar  hammer  or  hatchet,  which  sonie  un- 
known reason  has  made  one  of  the  standard  symbols  o( 
divinity ;  the  verb  ti,  '  give,'  having  bocn  once  written  pho- 
netically, has  the  symbolic  outstretched  arm  with  gift  added 
by  way  of  farther  explanation  ;  and  so  on. 

In  monumental,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  literary  use, 
the  hieroglyphs  maintained,  as  already  remarked,  their  picto- 
rial form  unaltered,  as  Icng  as  the  kingdom  and  civilization 
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of  Bjiypt  l.ad  an  existence ;  reverence  for  ameient  custom,  as 
wi'll  as  their  peculiar  adaptednesa  to  the  purposes  of  archi- 
tei'tui-al  decoration,  to  which  they  were  so  largely  applied, 
pi-eserv-ed  them  from  corrupting  change.  But  how  easily, 
ii'ider  the  exigencies  of  familiar  practical  use,  a  true  alphabet 
,nii>ht  have  grown  out  of  this  cumbrous,  loug-winded,  and 
intricate  mode  of  writing,  is  shown  in  tbe  history  of  its  two 
dei-ivative  forms,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic  or  enchorial, 
T'le  former,  the  hieratic,  is  simply  an  abbroTiated  and  cursive 
style  of  hieroglyphic,  in  which  each  figure  is  represented  by 
a  part  of  its  outline,  or  otherwise  so  altered  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable.  It  was  the  common  written  character  of  the 
priests  and  saered  scribes,  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
demotic  was  a  still  later  adaptation  of  the  same,  and  has  lost 
all  relics  of  a  pictorial  character,  being  composed  of  a  limited, 
though  large  and  unwieldy,  number  of  arbitrary  signs,  chiefly 
phonetic.  What  farther  improvement  and  reduction  toward 
a  true  alphabetic  form  the  demotic  might  in  time  have  under- 
gone, we  cannot  tell.  For  Greek  influence  and  Christianity 
eame  in  to  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  development; 
the  Christian  Coptic  literature,  casting  aside  the  native 
modes  of  writing,  adopted  a  new  alphabet,  founded  upon  the 

The  history  of  writing  in  China,  although  its  final  products 
are  in  appearance  so  difl'erent  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs, 
goes  back  to  a  very  similar  origin.  The  Chinese  themselves, 
with  that  love  for  historical  research  and  record  and  the 
explanation  of  subsisting  institutions  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished them,  have  set  down  for  our  benefit  all  the  steps 
of  the  process  by  which  their  immense  and  unique  system  of 
signs  has  been  elaborated  out  of  its  scanty  begimiinga ;  and 
both  product  and  process  present  more  numerous  and  strik- 
ing  analogies  with  spoken  language  and  its  growth  than  are 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  written 
charaeters.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Chinese  tradition 
that  their  earliest  ancestors  used  knotted  cords  as  a  means  of 
communication  and  record.  Their  first  written  signs  wore 
no  development  out  of  these,  but  a  substitution  for  them. 
They  were,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  simple  pictures  of 
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the  objects  represented  a  i  h  are  in  fi-t  the  beginnings  of 
every  system  of  written  s  ons  f  tho  ght  t  less  ne  ea*  r  ly 
than  onomatopoetic  utteron  es  de  gnat  n"  a  ts  an  i  qnil  t  es 
are  the  beginnings  of  everj  system  ot  spoken  signs  Th  is 
the  sun  was  denoted  by  a  ci  lo  is  tk  ^  p  in*  v  th  n  tl  a 
moon  by  a  crescent,  a  mounta  n  bv  a  tri|  le  peifi  a  t  ee  aaid 
a  man  by  rude  flgnres  reprewntin^  the  r  foims  anl  so  on 
Signs  were  provided  thus  tor  i  con  iderable  n  mber  of 
natural  objecte;  those  nimely  wh  h  are  moat  t  a  harly 
noted  and  most  easily  dep  ted  But  hu  h  cinnot  au^ply 
otherwiae  than  in  small  part  the  needs  of  a  written  langu^e, 
any  more  than  onomatopoetic  signs  those  of  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. Their  store  was  notably  increased  by  the  com- 
pounding of  two  or  more  simple  signs ;  aa  the  Tocabulary  of 
a  language  by  the  composition  of  spoken  elements.  For 
example,  the  signs  for  '  mountain '  and  '  man,'  put  together, 
Bignifled  'hermit;'  those  for  'eye'  and  'water'  signified 
'tear;'  those  for  'woman,'  'hand,'  and  'broom,'  meant 
'  housekeeper,'  A  simple  symbolism  often  came  in  to  aid, 
both  in  the  case  of  single  and  of  compound  signs.  A.  banner 
pointiug  one  way  signified  'left;'  the  other  way,  'right;* 
an  ear  between  two  doors  gave  the  meaning  of  '  listen ; ' 
'  sun '  and  '  moon,'  taken  together,  indicated '  light ; '  '  mouth ' 
and  '  bird '  made  up  '  song,'  and  so  on.  This  is  eqaivalent 
to  the  transfer  of  meaning  of  a  word,  effected  through  a 
simple  a^ociation.  But  the  moat  abundant  means  of  multi- 
plication of  the  resources  of  Chinese  expression  was  found  in 
the  introduction  of  a  phonetic  principle,  and  the  combination 
of  phonetic  and  ideographic  elements  into  a  compound  sign. 
The  language,  as  we  saw  in  the  ninth  lecture,  is  full  of 
homonyms,  words  identical  in  phonetic  form  but  of  different 
meaning  r  a  sign  being  found  for  a  word  in  one  of  its  many 
senses,  either  by  direct  representation  or  by  symbolism,  the 
device  was  very  naturally  suggested  of  making  the  same  sign 
answer  for  some  of  its  other  meanings  also,  by  the  aid  of  an 
appended  diacritical  sign.  It  was  quite  as  if  we,  for  instance, 
had  learned  to  signify  sound  in  "  safe  and  sound  "  symbol- 
icaOy  by  a  circle  (as  being  peculiarly  the  complete,  unbrokea 
figiu'o),  and  had  then    suffered  it  to  represent  the    same 
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phonetic  compound  in  its  other  senaes,  distinguislimg  each 
by  some  suggeatiye  mark  :  tlius,  adding  an  ear  on  either  eide 
might  make  it  signify  'simiid,  audible  noise;'  a  sign  for 
'water' written  within  it  would  intimate  the  meaning  of 
'  sound,  an  arm  of  the  sea ; '  a  depending  line  and  plummet, 
that  of  '  sound,  to  try  the  depth  of  anything.'  For  example, 
there  is  in  China  a  certain  sunple  sign  having  the  pronuncia- 
tion pe,  and  meaning  '  white '  (what  the  object  represented 
is,  and  in  virtue  of  what  property  it  was  chosen  to  signify 
this  conception,  is  now  no  longer  known)  ;  then,  with  the 
sign  for  '  tree '  prefiscd,  it  means  'pe,  a  kind  of  cypress  ; ' 
with  the  sign  for  '  man,'  it  means  'pe,  elder  brotier ; '  with 
the  sign  for  '  manes,'  it  means  '■pe,  the  vital  principle  in  its 
existence  after  death ; '  and  so  forth.  Some  signs  are  thus 
very  extensively  used  to  form  compound  ctaraeters,  in  con- 
nection with  various  others  that  bear  a  phonetic  value  in  the 
compound  ;  two  of  those  already  instaoeed  are  among  the 
moat  common  of  them ;  the  sign  for  '  man '  enters  into  nearly 
six  hundred  combinations,  all  denoting  something  that  has  a 
special  relation  to  man  ;  that  for  '  tree  '  enters  into  more 
than  nine  hundred,  which  denote  kinds  of  trees,  wood  and 
things  made  of  wood,  and  such  like  mattera.  Their  analogy 
with  the  formative  elements  of  spoken  language  is  very 
evident ;  tiiey  are  signs  which  limit  the  general  value  of  the 
phonetic  radical,  putting  it  in  a  certain  class  or  category  of 
meanings. 

The  Chinese  mode  of  writing,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  haa 
been  ready  to  forget  and  lose  sight  of  its  hieroglyphic  origin, 
to  convert  its  characters,  when  once  the  needed  association, 
was  formed  between  them  and  their  significance,  into  signs 
wholly  conventional,  bearing  no  traceable  resemblance  to  the 
objects  they  originally  depicted,  and  made  liable  to  any 
modifications  which  practical  convenience,  or  a  sense  for 
symmetry,  or  mere  fancy,  should  suggest  and  recommend. 
In  this,  again,  it  offers  a  manifest  analogy  with  what  we  have 
repeatedly  shown  to  be  the  legitimate  and  laaidable  tendency 
of  spoken  language.  The  characters  have  passed  through  a 
variety  of  transitional  forms  on  their  way  to  that  in  which 
they  are  at  present  ordinarily  written,  and  which  was  itsoU 
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estabUehed  more  than  a,  thousand  years  smee  :  some  of  these 
intennediate  forms  are  still  preserved  in  monuments  and 
ancient  documents,  and  to  n  certain  extent  even  now  em- 
ployed  for  special  uses — as  the  older  phases  of  many  a  spoken 
tongue  are  kept  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity  by  lika 
means ;  and  as  a  Frenchman,  for  esample,  of  the  present  day 
may  clothe  his  thoughts,  upon  occasion,  in  an  Old  French  or 
a  Latia  dress.  Their  current  shape  has  been  determined 
mainly  by  the  customary  instruments  of  writing  and  the 
manner  of  their  use — these  have  exercised  all  the  modifying 
and  adapting  force  which  in  a  spoken  tongue  belongs  to  a 
Powerful  euphonic  tendency,  like  that  which  has  made  all 
Italian  words  end  in  vowels,  and  has  worn  off  from  French 
Toeables  the  syllables  which  followed  after  the  accented  one 
in  their  Latin  originals.  And  so  thoroughly  has  their  hiero- 
glyphic  origin  been  covered  upend  concealed  by  these  trans, 
formations  that  no  one,  from  their  present  aspect,  would 
venture  even  to  conjecture  that  they  had  started  from  out- 
lines of  natural  objects ;  nor  would  the  older  preserved 
documents  sufGce  to  prove  this ;  the  truth  lay  only  within 
reach  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  as  having  access  to  tradi- 
tional  information  from  yet  more  ancient  times.  We  have 
no  right  to  be  surprised,  then,  if  the  onomatopoetic  hegin- 
oings  of  speech,  dating  from  a  period  compared  vtith  which 
the  origin  of  Chinese  writing  ia  hut  as  yesterday,  are  no 
longer  to  he  distinctly  traced  in  the  worn  and  altered  facts 
of  such  language  as  is  now  accessible  to  our  researches. 

Another  set  of  causes  has  powerfully  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chinese  written  expression ;  namely,  the 
poverty  of  the  spoken  tongue,  and  the  felt  need  of  giving  it 
an  aid  and  support  from  without.  The  system  of  signs  com- 
bines a  phonetic  and  ideographic  nature  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  rather  an  auxiliary  language,  than 
a  reduction  of  speech  to  writmg.  It  supplies  the  defects 
and  removes  the  ambiguities  of  the  language  it  represents  ; 
it  might  be  learned  and  used  without  any  regard  paid  to  its 
phonetic  equivalents  ;  and  if  the  Chinese  were  but  willing  to 
forego  converse  by  the  tongue  and  ear,  substituting  for  them 
the  hand  and  eye,  it  would  answer  the  purposes  of  theit 
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wmmunication  yastly  better,  with  its  forty  thousand  ligns  for 
ideas,  than  the  spoken  means  now  chiefly  employed,  with  its 
scant  thousand  or  two.  "Wiiile  the  uttered  vocabulary  of  the 
Chinese  is  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  their  written  one 
is  eminently  rich  and  abundant.  This  farther  analogy  with 
upoken  languages  it  has,  that,  as  was  in  the  first  lecture 
(p.  18)  shown  to  be  true  of  the  latter,  only  a  part  of  its 
resources  are  required  for  the  ordinary  usee  of  life :  not 
more  than  eight  or  ton  thousand  of  its  characters  are  other- 
wise than  very  rare,  and  all  common  needs  are  supplied  by 
fiom  three  to  five  thousand. 

One  more  important  mode  of  writing  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  a  hieroglyphic  origin :  namely,  the 
cuneifona,  the  character  of  the  mouumenta  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Tta  signs  are  made  up  of 
various  combinations  of  wedge-shaped  elements  :  hence  the 
name  "cuneiform"  (from  Latin  cuneiformis,  'wedge- shaped'); 
they  are  also  sometimes  called  "  arrow-headed  characters," 
from  the  same  peculiarity.  There  are  several  difl'erent 
cuneiform  alphabets,  the  older  of  them  being  exceedingly 
intricate  and  difScult,  made  up  of  phonetic,  ideographic,  and 
symbolic  signs,  variously  intermingled ;  and  sometimes  far- 
ther complicated,  it  is  said,  with  combinations  which  were 
phonetic  in  the  language  for  which  they  were  originated,  and 
have  been  transferred  to  the  use  of  another  with  their  old 
meaning,  but  a  different  spoken  value  (somewhat,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  as  we  write  viz.,  an  abbreviation  of  Latin 
videlicet,  and  read  it  "  namely  "),  Much  that  regards  the  hii- 
tory  and  relations  of  the  different  systems  of  cuneiform  cha- 
racters is,  and  may  always  remain,  obscure  but  it  is  con 
fidently  claimed  that  evidences  are  found  whiih  prove  their 
beginnings  to  have  been  pictorial ;  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  component  elements  is  fully  recognized  as  a  consequence 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  originally  written — namely 
by  pressure  of  the  corner  of  a  square-ended  instrumeat  upon 
tablets  of  soft  clay  ;  thene  being  afterwaris  dned  or  burned, 
to  make  the  record  permanent.  That,  through  such  inter- 
mediate steps  even  as  those,  a  hieroghjhit,  system  may 
finally  pass  over  into  one  truly  alphabetic  is  shown  by  th* 
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derivation  from  the  Meaopotamian  cuneiform  of  the  Persian, 
■which  is  by  far  the  eimpleat  and  the  best  understood  of  all 
the  systems  of  its  claas,  being  purely  phonetic  and  almi 
purely  alphabetic.  It  contains  about  thirty-flre  signs 
simple  sounds,  some  of  those  for  the  consonants  being  p„. 
(dally  of  a  syllabic  character — that  is  to  say,  being  differeni 
according  as  the  consonant  was  to  be  followed  by  one  or  an- 
other vowel.  In  this  simpler  cuneiform  are  written  the 
Achffimenidan  inscriptions,  of  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  take  notice,  as  preserving  to  us  an 
Indo-European  dialect.  The  history  of  its  formation  is  un- 
known. 

I  have  called  the  Achfemenidan  cuneiform  a  paitially  syl- 
labic mode  of  writing ;  and  syllabic  systems  have  played  so 
important  and  prominent  a  part  in  the  general  history  of 
■writing — ^in  the  main,  traceably  as  derivatives  from  methods 
of  a  different  character — that  it  ia  ueeeaaaty  foe  ua  to  pa,y 
them  here  a  little  speci'a!  attention.  A  pure  ayiiabic  alpha, 
bet  ia  one  whose  letters  represent  syllables,  inatead  of  ariica- 
Jationsj  which  malces  au  imperfect  phonetic  analysis  of 
words,  not  into  the  simple  sounds  tfiat  compose  them,  bat 
into  their  syllabic  elements ;  which  does  not  separate  the 
vowel  from  its  attendant  consonant  or  consonants,  but  de- 
notes both  together  by  an  indiviaible  sign.  Such  an  analysis 
ia  more  natural  and  easy  to  make  than  one  which  distin- 
guishes all  the  phonetic  elements — especially  in  the  case  of 
languages  of  a  simple  structure,  which  do  not  favour  difficult 
consonantal  combinations,  and  therefore  make  up  but  a  limited 
number  of  syllables.  Many  times,  accordingly,  when  some 
ra«e  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing  as  prac- 
tised by  another,  and,  instructed  and  incited  by  the  latter's 
esample,  has  set  about  representing  its  own  spoken  tongue 
by  written  signs,  it  has  fallen  iirst  upon  the  syllabic  method. 
One  of  the  most  noted  alphabets  of  this  kind  ia  the  Japanese 
kata-kana,  or  irofa  (so  called  from  the  names  of  its  first 
signs,  like  alpliabet,  from  alplia,  beta),  to  whicli  we  have 
already  once  bad  occasion  to  allude  (in  the  ninth  lecture) : 
it  was  made  ou*  of  fragments  of  Chinese  characters,  and  con« 
Uined  forty-seven  different  signs,  one  for  each  of  the  syl- 
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lablea  of  which  the  Japanese  words  were  made  up ;  for  the 
spoken  alphabet  of  tte  language  then  included  only  ten 
conaona,nts  and  five  vowels,  and  no  syllable  contained  more 
than  one  vowel,  with  a  single  preceding  consonant.  A 
similar  alphabet  was  devised  for  the  Cherokee  language,  not 
many  years  ago,  by  an  ingenious  member  of  the  tribe,  George 
Guess,  who,  though  he  had  never  learned  to  read  English,  had 
Been  and  possessed  English  booka,  and  knew  in  general  what 
was  their  use  :  it  contained  eighty-five  signs,  mostly  fashioned 
out  of  English  letters,  though  with  total  disregard  of  their 
original  value. 

Another  and  a  less  pure  form  of  syllabic  alphabet  is  that 
which  treats  the  consonant  alone  as  the  substantial  part  o( 
the  syllable,  and  looks  upon  the  vowel  as  something  of  sub- 
ordinate consequence — as  it  were,  a  colouring  or  affection  of 
the  consonant.  In  its  view,  then,  only  the  consonant  has  a 
right  to  be  written,  or  to  be  written  in  full ;  the  accompany- 
ing vowel,  if  taken  note  of  at  all,  must  be  indicated  by  some 
less  conspicuous  sign,  attached  to  the  consonant.  Peculiar 
and  w'bitrary  as  this  mode  of  conceiving  of  the  syllable  may 
seem  to  us,  it  is  historically  of  the  highest  importance ;  for 
apon  it  was  founded  the  construction  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
alphabet,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  the  methods  of  writing 
used  by  the  great  majority  of  enlightened  nations,  since  the 
beginning  of  history.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  cha- 
racter of  Semitic  language  should  have  prompted,  or  at  least 
favoured,  such  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  vowel 
and  consonant.  In  Semitic  roots  and  words  {as  was  esplained 
in  the  eighth  lecture),  the  eonaonants  are  the  principally  sig- 
nificant, the  substantial,  element ;  the  vowels  bear  a  subor- 
dinate  oi&ce,  that  of  indicating,  as  furujative  elements,  the 
modifications  and  relations  of  the  radical  idea ;  the  former  are 
stable  and  invariable,  the  latter  liable  to  constaoit  change. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  be  going  too  far,  if  we  were  to  say  that 
only  a  language  so  constructed  could  have  originally  suggested 
such  an  alphabet.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ancient  Semitio 
alphabet— of  which  the  Phenician  is  the  generally  accepted 
type,  bemg,  whether  original  or  not,  its  oldest  traceable  form 
—was  a  system  of  twenty-two  signs,  all  of  them  possessing 
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consonantal  value  three,  however— namely,  the  signs  for  tli» 
Bemi-voweli  y  and  m  and  ibr  what  we  may  call  the  "  smooth 
breathme"— p^rtaklng  somewhat  cf  a  vowel  character,  and 
being  under  certain  ctrcumstances  coniertible  into  represent 
atives  of  the  *oivels  ?,  v,  and  a 

The  Plienician  alphabet  was  thus  strictly  and  exclu'^ively 
ft  phonetic  system  though  one  of  a  peculiar  and  defective 
type.  "We  cannot  possibly  reg'ird  it,  therefore,  as  an  irame 
diate  and  original  invention,  it  must  ha-ve  passed  in  the 
hands  either  of  the  Semites  themseh  es  or  ot  sime  other  people, 
through  the  usual  preliminary  stages  of  a  pictorial  or  hiero- 
glyphic mode  of  writing.  More  probably,  its  elements  were 
borrowed  from  one  or  another  of  the  nations,  of  yet  earlier  civil- 
ization, by  whom  we  know  the  Semitic  races  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded, before  they  entered  on  t'  sir  own  historic  career.  The 
traditional  names  of  its  characters  ,ire  the  recognizable  appella- 
tiouB  of  natural  objects,  and  each  name  has  for  its  initial  letter 
that  sound  which  is  designated  by  the  character:  thus,  the  sign 
for  h  is  called  heth,  '  house ; '  that  for  (f,  gimel,  '  camel  j '  that 
for  d,  daleth,  'door;'  in  some  cases,  moreover,  a  degree  of  re- 
semblance is  traceable  between  the  form  of  the  letter  and  the 
figure  of  the  object  whose  name  it  bears.  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  evidently  point  toward  that  application  of  the 
hieroglyphic  principle  which,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  454),  made 
the  figures  of  the  lion  and  eagle  represent  in  Egyptian  use 
the  letters  I  and  a.  The  subject  of  the  ultimate  history  of 
the  Phenician  alphabet,  however,  is  too  obscure  and  too  much 
controverted  for  us  to  enter  here  into  its  discussion;  investi- 
gations of  it  have  reached  hitherto  no  satisfactory  results. 

The  diffusion  which  this  alphabet  aud  its  derivatives  have 
attained  is  truly  wonderful.  From  it  come,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  three  principal  Semitic  alphabets,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Syriae,  and  the  Arabic,  the  last  of  which  has  gained 
currency  over  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Old  "World,  being 
employed  by  nations  of  diverse  race,  Indo-Eui'opean  (Persian, 
Afghan,  and  Hindustani),  Scythian  (Turkish),  and  Polynesian 
(Maiay)  ;  while  the  Syriae  has  spread,  through  the  Uigui 
Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu,  to  the  farthest  north-eastern 
A^ia.     The  eastern  Iranian  and  the  Indian  alphabets  ban 
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been  traced,  though  more  doubtfully,  to  the  same  source ;  and 
India,  especially,  haa  been  a  home  where  it  has  developed  into 
Lew  and  richer  forms,  and  whence  it  has  been  estended  over 
a  vast  region,  in  Asia  and  the  islanda  lying  southward  from 
Asia — reaching  at  last,  in  its  remote  derivatives,  conditions  as 
unlike  to  the  original  and  to  one  another  as  are  the  late 
dialects  of  a  widely  disseminated  family  of  languages.  In 
nearly  all  these  countries,  through  all  its  various  metamor- 
phoses, it  has  held  fast,  in  the  main,  to  its  primitive  character 
of  a  consonantal  alphabet,  with  omission,  or  with  partial  or 
subordinated  designation,  of  the  vowels.  But  in  its  progress 
in  the  other  direction,  toward  Europe,  it  fell  first  into  tha 
hands  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from  them  it  received  its  final  per- 
fection, by  the  provision  of  signs  enabling  it  to  represent  tho 
vowels  not  less  distinctly  than  the  consonants.  In  the  Greek 
alphabet,  for  the  first  time  in  all  our  review  of  the  history  of 
written  speech,  we  find  realized  what  we  cannot  but  regard  aa 
the  true  ideal  of  a  mode  of  writing — namely,  that  it  be  simply 
a  faithful  representation  of  spoken  speech,  furnishing  a  visible 
sign  for  every  audible  souad  that  t)ie  voice  utters,  not  attempt- 
j^tdt  hyl         f  d  t        re  'mportance 

th  th  t        t   t    If    p  d  p     d  Qt  instru- 

m     t  1  ty  t      til  )  f  tl        ht  b>  p  ssing  tho 

Ittt  das  tgra  ther  than 

th  P    k    g 

F         th    r      k     Iph  b  t  1         hee     d         d  by  modiflca- 

t  d    d  pt  t  f  g      t  1  q       ce,  several 

th  d  hy  p    pi       f        h    f  th    ^      d  d        tos  of  the 

t  t —       th     C  pt        1  1  t      E  ypt,  already 

i        d  to        d  th     A  m  th  t      me  of  the 

Gm  tb        1  dth         lyLltmd       f  writing, 

t         th  ir      g      b    k  t      t  ly  th      gh  tl      Latin ;    as 

doe    th         d        E  tl  t      g      ly      d      symmetri- 

Iplp       flltd  dt         BtthLtu  alphabet 

li         b         d     li      m]  th  t       p    tant  of  its 

d         t       f  Th    r      k      1  f       th        Italy  were 

th  f  b  g  G      k  1  tt  ra  t    th    k       1  dge  of  the 

inb  b  t     t      f  tl     p  1         d  1    t  th   It  1  an  nation* 

— th    Et   IS  Umb  d  O  w  11       the  Latins 
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— provided  themselves  with  alphabets  derived  from  the  Greek. 
All  these  excepting  the  last  have  passed  away,  along  with  the 
nationalities  and  languages  to  which  they  belonged  ;  but  the 
Latin  alphabet  has  become  the  common  property  of  nearly  all 
the  enlightened  nations  of  modem  timea  whose  civilization  is 
derived  from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  while,  under  European 
influence,  its  use  has  also  extended  and  is  extending  among 
the  races  of  inferior  endowments  and  culture,  even  crowding 
out,  to  some  extent,  tlieir  indigenous  and  less  convenient 
modes  of  writing. 

Our  examination  of  the  history  of  writing  might  here 
properly  enough  he  closed;  yet  the  particular  interest  which 
we  take  in  our  own  alphabet  will  justify  ua  in  delaying  a 
little,  to  note  the  principal  steps  of  the  process  by  which  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  Pheniciau — so  far,  at  least,  aa  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  without  graphic  illustration.  We  shall 
also  thus  see  more  clearly  how  a  borrowed  system  is  wont  to 
be  modified  and  expanded,  in  passing  from  the  service  of  one 
language  into  that  of  another.  There  is  never  a  precise 
accordance  between  the  phonetic  systems,  the  spoken  alpha- 
bets, of  any  two  languages,  so  that  a  written  alphaljct  which 
suits  the  one  can  be  immediately  applied  to  the  other's  uses } 
and  hence  the  history  of  every  sclieme  of  characters  which  has 
won  a  wide  currency,  among  various  nations,  presents  a 
succession  of  adaptatioas,  more  or  less  wisely  and  skilfully 
made. 

The  chief  change  wrought  upon  the  Pheniciau  alphabet  by 
the  G-reeks  consisted,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  in  the 
provision  of  signs  for  the  vowels.  The  Semitic  tongues,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek,  were  characterized  by  an  excess  of 
guttural  and  sibilant  sounds  :  the  superfluous  signs  represent- 
ing these,  then,  were  put  to  divers  new  uses  in  Greece  ;  our 
A,  E,  and  0  were  to  the  Pheniciana  designations  of  certain 
guttural  breathings,  having  the  value  of  consonants  ;  the  semi- 
vowel ^  being  wanting  in  Greek,  its  sign  was  greatly  altered 
and  simplified  to  form  our  I ;  the  sign  for  w  was  retained  by 
the  early  Greeks  as  the  digamma  (though  abandoned  later)  j 
for  «,  they  invented  a  wholly  new  character,  V  or  Y  (which 
are  by  origin  only  varying  graphic  forms  of  the  same  letter), 
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Tbs  other  Greek  alterations  and  additions  may  be  passed  oTer, 
as  of  less  account. 

The  Latin  alphabet  was  taken  from  one  of  the  older  forms 
of  the  Greek,  before  the  characters  of  the  latter  had  assumed 
in  all  points  the  form  and  value  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar — when  the  H,  for  example,  had  still  its  value  as  a 
breathing,  and  had  not  been  converted  into  a  long  f.  Tbe 
Bystem  of  spoken  sound;,  for  which  the  Latin  required  writtea 
representatives  was  but  a  simple  one  :  to  the  fifteen  articula- 
tions whicb,  as  we  saw  in  the  seventh  lecture  (p.  265),  had  been 
1;he  primitive  possession  of  the  Indo-European  family,  it  had 
added  bat  three,  the  medial  rowels  e  and  o,  and  the  labial 
Bpiranty  (it  had,  indeed,  the  semivowels  ^  and  w  also,  but  did 
not  distinguisb  them  in  writing  from  the  vowels  i  and  w,  with 
which  they  are  so  nearly  identical :  I  and  J,  U  and  V,  are  but 
graphic  variations  of  the  same  sign).  Nearly  all  the  liatin 
letters  are  the  same  with  the  Greek,  or  differ  from  them  only 
by  slight  diversities  of  form  :  but  one  or  fcw6  points  of  dis- 
cordance need  a  word  of  explanation.  The  Latin  system  ia 
most  peculiar  in  rejecting  the  K,  which  was  found  in  every 
Greek  alphabet,  of  whatever  period  or  locality,  and  in  writing 
both  its  k  and  ^  sounds  at  first  by  a  single  letter,  C,  the 
ancient  sign  for  the^-sound  only:  then,  when  it  came  to  it- 
self, and  felt  again  the  need  of  a  separate  designation  for  each, 
it  knew  no  better  than  to  retain  the  C  for  the  £-sound,  and  to 
add  a  diacritical  mart  at  its  lower  end,  making  a  0,  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  the  corresponding  sonant,  y.  By  a  some- 
what similar  prooess  of  transfer,  we  have  come  to  write  the 
p-sound  by  the  sign,  P,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  r : 
when  the  older  sign  for^,  V,  had  assumed  a  shape  so  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  P  that  the  two  were  not  readily  distinguished 
from  one  another,  a  tag  was  hung  upon  the  crook  of  tbe  latter 
as  a  further  diacritical  mark,  and  it  was  thus  made  into  B. 
For  the  /-sound,  the  ancient  sign  for  w,  the  Greek  digamma, 
F,  was  somewhat  arbitrarily  adopted,  its  only  special  recom- 
mendation being  that  both  jo  and  /  were  labials.  The  Q 
represents  an  old  Phenieian  letter,  a  deeper  guttural  than  k, 
rejected  by  the  later  Greek  alphabets  as  superfiuous — and 
really  no  better  than  superfluous  in  the  Latin,  whei'e  the  prCH 
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nunciution  of  the  i-souod  before  «  did  not  differ  enough  from 
its  pronunciation  before  a  and  o  to  call  for  an  independent 
notation.  Of  tlie  remainiog  tliree  Latin  letters,  the  X  is  a 
Greek  invention  (used  in  some  Grreek  alphabets  also  with  its 
Latin  value,  or  representing  cei,  instead  of  chi),  and,  as  stand- 
ing for  the  double  sound  ks,  not  less  needless  than  0;  T  and 
Z  are  later  importations  out  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  used 
only  in  Greek  words,  to  signify  peculiar  Greek  sounds  (the 
Greek  updlon  having  by  this  time  changed  its  value  of  «  for 
that  of  the  French  u,  German  m). 

The  changes  which  we  in  our  turn  hnve  introduced  into 
the  Latin  alphabet  in  adapting  it  to  out  purposes  are  not  m 
signifiLant  although  far  from  being  enout,h  to  make  it  rcpre- 
seut  our  spoken  language  aa  lully  aul  consistently  as  it 
formerly  did  that  of  the  Eomins  Besides  the  eighteen 
articulations  of  the  early  Bomana  we  1  ave  (as  was  shown 
above  m  the  third  lecture)  at  leisfc  fourteen  others  which 
call  more  or  leas  imperatively  for  separate  designation  There 
are  the  a  of  cat  and  care  the  a  of  what  and  all  and  the  u  of 
cut  and  curl  there  are  the  two  lemi  vowel  sounds  y  and  w, 
the  palatal  nasal  (which  we  commonly  write  with  ng,  as  in 
tinging),  the  three  sibilants,  «,  sh,  and  zh  (the  a  of  tawe),  the 
two  sounds  of  tk,  in  thin  and  thine,  and  the  «  of  valve ;  and, 
finally,  the  compound  consonants  ch  (in  church)  and  J  (in 
judge).  Some  of  these  needs  we  have  managed  to  provide 
for :  we  have  turned  the  two  forms  of  the  Latin  i,  I  and  J, 
into  two  separate  letters,  with  very  different  values  ;  we  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  the  two  forms  of  w,  V  and  U,  con- 
verting the  former  into  a  sign  for  the  sonant  labial  spirant  j 
by  doubling  the  same  character,  we  have  made  one  wholly 
new  letter,  w,  for  the  labial  semi-vowel ;  and  we  have  utilized 
y  and  z,  as  semi-vowel  and  sonant  sibilant.  We  have  also 
brought  k  back  into  its  old  place — yet  without  perceptible 
gain,  since  its  introduction  makes  c  superfluous ;  h,  c,  and  # 
having  but  two  sounds  to  designate  among  them.  The  new 
characters  which  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  had  devised  for  expressing 
the  two  M-sounds  we  have  unfortunately  suffered  to  go  out 
of  «i*e  again.  And  q  and  x  are  still  as  useless  to  us  aa  they 
were  of  old  to  the  Komans,     Hence,  we  have  virtually  only 
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twenty-three  letters  wherewith  to  write  at  least  thirty-two 
Bounds.  In  the  process  of  phonetic  change,  whose  tendency 
is  always  toward  tbe  increase  of  the  spoken  alphabet,  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  system  of  artic\ilated  sounds  by  the  distinction 
of  slighter  and  more  nicely  differentiated  shades  of  articula- 
tion, our  spoken  alphabet  has  very  notably  outgrown  the 
limits  of  oup  written  alphabet. 

To  this  cause  are  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  tbe  anomalies  of 
our  orthography.  But  only  in  tbe  lesser  part.  If  an  alphabet 
is  hardly  able  to  enlarge  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  a  growing 
body  of  sounds,  it  is  because  men  do  not  easily  learn  to  write 
their  words  otherwise  than  as  they  bave  been  accustomed  to 
do,  even  when  they  have  learned  to  pronounce  them  otherwise 
—and  the  same  cause  operates  in  other  ways  vet  more  effect- 
ually to  bring  about  a  discordance  between  the  spoken  and 
tbe  written  language.  It  has  been  tbe  mislortnne  of  the 
English  to  pass,  during  its  written  period,  through  the  most 
important  crisis  in  its  history,  its  mutuie  with  the  Korman 
Trench,  also  a  written  tongue :  not  only  were  the  discordant 
orthographic  usages  of  the  two  thus  torced  toEjether  within 
the  limits  of  tbe  same  language,  but  a  period  of  both  orthoepio 
and  orthographic  confusion  was  intioduced — and  the  ortho- 
graphic confusion  has  been,  in  great  measure,  only  stereo- 
typed, not  remedied,  by  the  usage  ot  later  timei 

We  of  the  present  age  have  thus  been  m  a  measure  de- 
prived, not  by  our  own  fault,  of  the  advantages  belongmg  to  a 
phonetic  mode  of  writing— advantages  which  seemed  to  have 
been  secured  to  us  by  the  joint  labours  of  so  many  raoes  and 
BO  many  generations.  And  yet,  we  are  not  altogether  without 
fault  in  the  matter,  for  we  are  consenting  unto  the  deeds  of 
our  fathers  and  predecessors.  As  a  community,  we  are  not 
content  with  accepting  as  inevitable  our  orthographical  in- 
heritance,  and  resolving  to  make  the  best  of  it,  despite  its 
defects ;  we  even  defend  it  as  being  better  than  any  other ; 
we  strive  to  persuade  ourselves  that  an  etymological  or  a  his- 
torical mode  of  spelling,  as  we  phrase  it,  ia  inherently  prefer- 
able to  a  phonetic.  Now  it  is  altogether  natural  and  praise- 
worthy  that  we  should  be  strongly  attached  to  a  time-honoured 
inatitution,  la  the  possession  of  which  we  have  grown  uft 
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and  which  we  have  learned  to  look  upon  as  a  part  of  the  sub- 
sisting  fabric  of  our  speei  h  ,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  love 
even  its  abuses,  and  should  feel  the  present  iQeoiivenieii(,e  to 
ourselves  of  abandoning  it  niuch  more  keenlj  than  any  pio- 
spective  advantage  which  may  result  to  us  or  our  suetessorB 
ftom  such  action,  that^e  should  therefore  look  with  jealous; 
upon  any  one  who  attempts  to  chacge  it  queitionmg  nir- 
rowly  his  right  to  set  hmiBeli  up  as  its  reformer  and  the 
merits  of  the  retorms  he  proposes  But  this  natural  and 
laudable  feeling  becowes  a  mere  blind  prejudice,  and  justly 
open  to  ridicule,  when  it  puts  on  airs,  prodaims  itselt  the  de- 
fender of  a  great  principle,  regards  inherited  modes  of  spelling 
as  sacred,  and  frowns  upon  the  phonetiat  aa  one  who  would 
fain  mar  the  essential  beauty  and  value  of  the  language.  Of 
all  the  forms  of  linguistic  conservatism,  or  purism,  orthographic 
purism  is  the  lowest  and  the  easiest ;  for  it  deals  with  the 
mer?  external  shell  or  dress  of  language,  and  many  a  one  can 
make  stout  fight  in  behalf  of  the  right  spelling  of  a  word 
whose  opinion  aa  to  ita  pronunciation  even,  and  yet  more  iti 
meaning  and  nice  application,  would  possess  no  authority  or 
Talue  whatever :  hence  it  is  also  the  commonest,  the  leaat 
reasonable,  and  the  most  bigoted.  When  it  claims  to  be  as- 
serting a  principle,  it  ia  only  defending  by  casuistry  a  preju- 
dice ;  it  determines  beforehand  to  spell  in  the  prevailing  mode, 
and  then  cyiats  about  to  see  what  reasons  besides  the  mode  it 
■  can  find  for  doing  so,  in  each  particular  case.  It  ovenvhelma 
with  misapplied  etymologic  learning  him  who  presumes  to 
write  honor  aud  favor  for  honour  and  favour  (as  if  it  were 
highly  desirable  to  retain  some  reminiscence  of  the  French 
forms,  honneur  and  faveur,  through  which  we  have  derived 
them  from  the  Latin  honor  siad  favor),  and  then  insists  j'ust  aij 
atrongly  upon  neighbour  (which  is  neither  French  nor  Latin) , 
it  ia  not  more  concerned  to  preserve  the  I  of  calm  (Latin 
ealmm)  than  that  of  could  (Anglo-Saxon  cudhe .-  the  I  has 
blundered  ia,  from  fancied  analogy  with  icould  and  should), 
the  If  of  sovereign  (Old-English  soveraine,  Trench  iouverain, 
Italian  sovrano)  than  that  of  reign  (Latin  regnum),  the  *  of 
island  (Anglo-Saxon  ealand)  than  that  of  Ule  ^Old-French 
itle,  Latm  imula) ;  it  upholda  such  anomalies  as  women,  which 
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offeids  eqiially  aga  rat  the  pi  onet  o  and  tie  etymologieiJ 
pr  e  pie  (  t  con  es  trom  Anglo  Saxon  /  en)  How  n  uch 
better  were  it  to  confess  ctnd  d!  tl  at  we  cl  n^  to  our  modes 
of  spell  ng  and  are  deter  ned  to  p  rj^etuate  tl  en  a  njlj 
bpci  se  they  are  ou  s  ind  we  ire  used  to  and  love  tl  e  w  th 
all  the  r  absurd  t  es  rati  er  tl  an  try  to  mike  tl  em  out  n 
1  erently  de  able  Even  t  tl  e  rregul  r  t  ea  ot  En„l  sh 
ortl  o  aphy  e  e  of  h  stor  ^  or  g  n  th  ongho  t— a"  n  ta  t 
tl  ej  a  e  so  o  ly  n  part—  t  a  not  tl  e  h  s  ne  a  of  vr  t  ng  to 
teach  or  B  ggest  etymolo^  ea  W  h  e  alreiiy  noted  t  as 
one  of  the  d  st  ngu  A  ag  escelle  c  ea  of  the  Indo  European 
languagea  that  tl  ej  are  ao  readr  to  iort,et  the  der  vat  \  of  a 
term  n  favo  r  of  the  conven  ence  of  ts  ^ract  il  use  he 
tl  en  3  ready  to  ih  egate  a  hered  tiry  ad  antage  of  h  a  mode 
of  apeecl  who  for  tl  e  sake  of  oc  as  otf\\  grat  ficatioii  to  a 
fe  V  cur  o  s  heads  wo  Id  r  vet  ior  e  r  upon  the  n  11  oas  o( 
wr  ter'i  anl  reade  s  ot  En„l  sh  the  b  deu  of  h  an  ortl  o- 
graphy  Tl  e  redl  ety  ologi  t  the  h  stor  c  atudent  of  Ian 
g  age  s  vil  lly  independent  of  any  auch  paltry  ass  stan  e 
and  would  rejo  e  above  measure  to  barter  e  ery  1  stor  cal 
item  u  our  spell  ng  dur  g  the  last  three  huntred  years  tor  a 
st  ct  phonet  p  ct  re  t  the  lang  a„e  as  spoken  at  tl  at  da 
tance  n  tl  e  past  \  do  we  ga  n  a  atra  s  we  gl  t  of  ad 
vantage  n  the  o  cas  nal  d  st  n  t  on  to  the  ej  e  of  words  wl  oh 
a  e  of  d  fferent  s  gn  Ec  t  on  tl  o  gh  pronoun  ed  al  ke  our 
language  s  not  so  Oh  ne  e  u  ts  la  acter  a  to  r  qu  re  a  d 
of  this  sort;  our  wiitmg  needs  not  to  guard  aga  nst  am 
biguities  which  are  never  felt  in  our  spoken  speech ;  we  should 
no  more  miss  the  graphic  distinction  of  meet,  meat,  and  mete 
of  right,  write,  and  rite,  than  we  do  now  that  of  the  two 
cleave's  and  page's,  the  three  or  four  found'i  and  sound's,  or 
the  other  groups  of  homonyms  of  the  same  class. 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that  a  thorough  reform  of  English 
orthography  will  be  found  for  ever  impracticable ;  it  certainly 
wi'l  be  so,  while  the  public  temper  remains  what  it  now  is. 
But  let  ua  at  any  rate  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  a  reforma- 
tion is  greatly  to  he  desired,  and  perhaps,  at  sorjc  time  in  the 
future,  a  Way  will  be  found  to  bring  it  about.  If  we  expect 
ud  wish  that  our  tongue  become  one  day  a  world-language, 
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mdetatood  and  employed  on  every  eonlmenl  aod  in  everr 
Jme  then  ,1  ,,  on,  lounden  duty  to  help  p„p.„  the  w.y 
.or  taking  off  ,i,  n.i  thi.  he.,,  n.ill.ton..  How  he.,/ 
TO  are  h.pdl,  ,ble  to  re.hie,  h.ring  our.otas  woll-nioh  or 
qmte  forgotten  the  toil  it  one,  „,i  ,,  to  le.m  to  read  and 
.pe.k  oomotlj;  yet  wo  eannot  help  .eeing  how  .eriou,  ,„ 
obslael.  to  thewid.  ezlen.ion  of  .  l.ngnL  i,  Trode  of 
mtmg  yhioh  converts  it,  from  on.  of  the  easiest  in  th, 
world,  ,n.o  on.  of  the  hardest,  for  a  foreigner  to  aeqniro  .5 

The  English  i,  alre.dy,  perl.ps,  spoken  and  written  „ 
mother-toaguo  by  a  greater  nnmber  of  persons  tli.„  .„,  „th„ 
e™t,ng  d,aloet  of  high  e.lti,ationi  .nd  it.  spher.'seem" 
to  be  w.donmg,  at  home  and  abroad,  mor,  rapidly  thm  th.t 
of  .ny  other.  If  ,t  e,er  h.oom.s  .  world-hngn.ge,  it  wTll 
ao  so,  ot  conrse,  not  on  acc-onnt  of  it.  superiority  as  a  form 
of  human  .peech-smc.  no  one  ever  y.t  ab.udon.d  his  own 
T.rn.onlaT  and  adopted  another  hoo.u.e  the  l.tter  ,.,  , 
bettor  kngnage  but  by  the  olfeot  of  soei.l  .nd  politie.l  con- 
ditions, which  shall  widen  the  boundaries  of  the  English 
.peaking  community  Tet  we  e.nnot  hut  bo  desiroL  to 
connnc.  ourseho.  that  ,t  ,s  worthy  ot  so  high  a  d.stiny 
lo  tru.t  our  own  propossessions  upon  this  point  may  ho  ,er, 
easy  and  comfortable,  but  i.  not  quit.  safe.  The  uni,orsal 
tendency  among  men  lo  eiaggerale  the  adyantages  of  their 
own  mode  of  speech  and  dcprociat.  those  of  others  would 
make  us,  m  spite  ot  our  sincere  attempts  at  impartiaiit, 
more  than  just  to  our  belo,ed  moth.r-tongu.— o,en  though 
we  might  he  willing  to  .How  th.t,  a.  all  .d,ant.gcs  e.nnot 
ko  found  united  m  on.  indiridu.l,  o.ch  of  it,  ri„l,  ,„„„, 
the  cultivated  dialects  of  the  present  or  ot  th.  past  may  sn?- 
pas.  It  m  one  or  another  respect.  It  does  not  lie  in  our 
way  to  take  up  the  m.ttor  seriously,  inquiring  «nd  deter, 
mining  wh.t  i.  the  absolute  rank  of  the  English  among  Ian- 
gnago.,  yol  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  gi,e  a  tew  moments' 
consideration  to  one  or  two  points  that  bear  upon  th. 
qjestion.  ^ 

Wo  have,  in  the  flr.t  place,  already  had  occ.sion  to  notice 
ttat  a  language  u  just  what  the  people  to  whom  it  belong. 
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have  made  it  by  their  use ;  it  is  the  reflection  of  their  minds, 
and  of  their  minds'  contents ;  its  worda  ind  phra-jea  are  in* 
Btinct  with  all  the  depth,  the  nobihty  the  subtilty,  and  tie 
beauty  that  belongs  to  their  thought  it  can  be  made  to  ex- 
preas  at  least  as  much,  and  as  well  a^  it  has  been  made  to 
espreaa.  A  literature,  then,  ia  one  grand  te'st  of  the  worth 
of  a  language — and  it  is  one  by  which  we  need  not  fear  to  aee 
tried  that  of  our  own.  It  is  not  national  prejudice  that 
makes  us  claim  for  English  literature,  iu  respect  to  variety 
and  excellence,  a  rank  second  to  none.  We  can  show,  in 
every  or  nearly  every  department,  men  who  have  made  our 
English  tongue  aay  what  no  other  tongue  has  exceeded. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  test.  "VYe  cannot  but  ask 
also  how  our  language  is  fitted  to  admit  and  facilitate  that 
indefinite  progress  and  extension  of  thought  and  knowledge 
to  which  we  look  forward  as  the  promise  of  the  future.  Has 
it  all  the  capacity  of  development  which  could  be  desired  for 
it  ?  In  their  bearing  upon  thia  inquiry,  two  of  its  atriking 
peculiarities — the  two  most  conspicuous,  in  the  view  of  the 
historical  student  of  language — call  for  special  notice: 
namely,  its  uninflective  or  formless  character,  and  its  com- 
position out  of  two  somewhat  heterogeneous  elements,  Ger- 
manic and  Romanic. 

Both  these  peculiarities  have  been  made  the  subject  of  re- 
peated reference  in  our  discussions  hitherto.  For  its  poverty 
in  formative  elements,  for  its  tendency  to  monosyllabism,  for 
ita  inclusion  of  many  parts  of  speech  in  the  aame  unvaried 
word,  we  have  compared  English  more  than  once  with 
But  we  must  beware  of  misapprehending  the 
ind  reach  of  the  comparison.  There  is  a  curious  and 
ive  analogy  between  the  present  geographical  position 
of  the  English  and  Chinese  races  and  the  present  character 
of  their  languages.  Since  our  occupation  of  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  American  continent,  the  speakers  of  these  two 
tongues  look  over  to  one  another  as  nearest  neighboura 
across  the  intervening  Pacific.  But  the  situation  of  the 
Chinese  people  is  the  result  of  simple  quiescence  in  their 
primeval  abode ;  while  the  English,  setting  forth  probably 
from  the  depths  of  the  same  Orient,  have  reached  the  seati 
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they  now  occupy,  in  the  aequel  of  an  adventurous  and  con- 
quering career  which  has  led  them  around  nearly  the  whole 
earth,  and  leaves  them  maatera  of  many  of  its  fairest  portiona, 
under  the  moat  varied  skies.  The  virtual  diatance  between 
the  tvFo  ia  therefore  almost  world-wide ;  it  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  eourse  which  the  Engliah  race  haa  traversed,  rather 
than  by  the  diatance  which  still  aeparatea  its  outposts  from 
China.  So  the  English  language,  starting  in  that  mono- 
syllahism  which  the  Chinese  haa  never  quitted,  has  made  the 
whole  round  of  possible  development,  till  its  most  advanced 
portiona  have  almost  come  back  again  to  their  original  state ; 
but  it  still  holds  in  possession  much  of  the  territory  over 
which  it  has  passed,  and  ia  dowered  with  all  the  wealth 
which  it  has  gathered  on  its  way ;  it  has  passed  through  all 
stages  and  varieties  of  enrichment,  and  has  kept  fast  hold  of 
their  moat  valuable  products.  It  is  therefore  in  its  essential 
character  as  far  removed  from  the  Chinese  as  is  the  Gtreek. 
Its  resources  for  the  expression  of  relations,  for  the  suiEcient 
distinction  of  the  categories  of  thought,  are  hardly  inferior 
to  thoae  of  the  tongues  of  highest  inflective  character :  they 
are  of  another  kind,  it  is  true,  but  one  which,  if  it  has  its 
disadvantages,  has  its  advantages  aa  well.  Our  analytic 
flection  has  a  practical  value  equivalent  to  that  even  of  the 
rich  synthesis  of  the  classical  tongues ;  and  in  this  respect 
also  we  need  confess  to  no  disabling  inferiority,  as  compared 
with  the  speakers  of  other  cultivated  languages. 

That,  again,  the  English  ia  a  miied  tongue,  may  not  be 
denied.  There  has  not  been  that  assimilation  of  its  two 
elements  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  complete  fusion. 
The  length  of  our  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  compared  with  the 
Saxon,  is  a  plain  esternal  judication  of  this :  take  anywhere 
a  page  of  Engliah,  and  you  will  find  that  its  Saxon  worda 
average  less  than  half  as  long  as  those  of  other  derivation. 
What  would  have  been  the  natural  tendency  of  the  language 
with  respect  to  these  long  forms  is  shown  by  its  treatment 
of  words  borrowed  earlier  from  the  classical  tongues :  thus, 
it  has  worked  down  moneta  into  mmt,  kilria&e  into  church, 
preabaleros  into  priest,  elemnosHiie  into  alms,  and  so  on.  Only 
the  specially  conservative  forces  of  learned  culture  and  tlii 
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habit  of  writing  Lare  saved  many  others  of  our  sesquiped- 
alian Latin  elements  from  a  like  fate.  We  haTe,  tlien,  in  a 
certain  sense,  two  languages  combined :  one  of  root-worda, 
prevailingly  monosyllabic;  tte  other  of  long  derived  forms, 
whose  roots  and  derivation  are  in  the  main  unrecognisable 
by  the  mass  of  speakers :  and  the  latter  must  often  lack  some- 
thing a£  that  freshness  and  direct  force  which  belong  to  the 
former.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  above  (toward 
the  end  of  the  third  lecture)  that  the  etymological  connec- 
tions of  a  word  are,  after  all,  of  very  subordinate  eou sequence 
in  determining  its  degree  of  significant  force  and  suggestive- 
ness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been,  to  no  small  ei- 
tent,  a  real  amalgamation  of  our  two  vocabularies,  the  Ger- 
manic and  Romanic :  among  the  words,  mainly  Saxon,  which 
answer  the  commonest  and  simplest  uses  of  communication, 
there  are  not  a  few  also  of  Latin  origin ;  and  some  Latin 
suffixes  are  familiarly  added  to  Saxon  themes,  as  well  as  the 
contrary.  Our  Latin  words  thus  range  from  the  extreme  of 
homeliness  and  familiarity  to  the  extreme  of  learned  stateli- 
neas,  and  furnish  the  means  of  attaining  a  great  diversity  of 
styles.  At  the  same  time,  the  partial  Eomanization  of  our 
language  througliout  its  whole  structure  renders  it  possible 
for  us  to  naturalize  more  thoroughly,  and  use  more  adroitly, 
the  words  which,  in  common  with  all  other  tongues  of  en- 
lightened nations  at  the  present  day,  we  are  obliged  to  import 
in  great  numbers  for  the  designation  of  objects  and  rela- 
tions of  learned  knowledge  Eichnuss  of  synonymy,  variety 
of  style,  and  power  of  asnmilation  of  new  learned  material, 
are,  then,  our  compensation  for  whatever  of  weakness  may 
cling  to  our  language  by  reason  of  the  discordance  of  its 
constituent  elements 

Our  general  conclusion  must  be  that,  if  the  English  is  not 
entitled  to  all  the  eiaggeiated  encomiums  which  are  some- 
times heaped  upon  it,  if  it  has  no  right  to  be  set  at  the 
head  of  all  languages,  living  Or  estiuct,  it  is  at  least  worthy 
of  all  our  love  and  admiration,  and  will  not  be  found  un- 
equal to  anything  which  the  future  shall  require  of  it— even 
should  circumstances  make  it  the  leading  tongue  of  civilized 
humanity.  Tor  what  it  is  to  become,  every  individual  who  em- 
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ploye  it  shares  in  the  reaponaibility.  The  oharairter  of  a 
language  is  not  determined  by  the  rulea  of  grammariana  aiid 
lexicographers,  but  by  the  usage  of  the  community,  by  the 
voice  and  opinion  of  speakers  and  hearers  ;  and  this  works 
most  naturally  and  effectively  when  it  works  moat  unconsci- 
ously. Clear  and  manly  thought,  and  direct  and  unaffected 
expression,  every  writer  and  speaker  can  aim  at ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  can  perform  his  part  in  the  perfecting  of  his  mother- 
tongue. 

With  these  fevr  vrords  respecting  our  own  language,  which 
must  be  the  subject  of  highest  interest  with  every  student 
of  language  to  whom  it  is  native,  1  bring  to  a  close  our  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  and  patient  attention  to  my  exposition  of  it,  and 
hoping  that  what  I  have  said  may  not  be  without  effect  in 
helping  you  to  clear  apprehensions  of  the  nature  and  history 
of  one  of  mao's  noblest  gifts  and  most  valuable  acquisitioiifc 
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LECTURE  I. 
L  BKMir  dnte  of  linguistic  Boience;  its  preparatory  Btages;  reasons  of  tbeil 

Wlura;  modern  conditions  favoring  its  development. 
I,  Establisliment  of  tlie  Indo-European  family  of  languagea;  of  the  eoropaiMhri 

method  of  linguistic  atudy;  aid  afforded  by  the  Sanskrit. 
8.  Birthplace  of  the  science  i   scholars  and  works  mainly  instmmentsl  in  il» 

progress  \  its  claim  to  the  title  of  science. 
4  Field  and  ecope  of  the  science;  its  relation  to  other  modes  of  the  study  rf 

language;  its  aims. 

6.  Interest  of  the  scientific  study  of  language;  importance  of  speech  to  man; 
value  of  its  study  to  ethnology  and  history. 

t.  What  is  undertaken  in  these  lecturesj  sketch  of  their  argument;  method  ts 
be  followed. 

7.  Comprehensive  inquiry  of  the  linguistic  student;  first  form  in  whicn  it  is  put. 
S.  The  English  language  learned  by  its  speakers;  early  steps  of  the  process; 

illustrationa  ;    distinctions,  classifications,  and  positive  knowledge  acquired 
along  with  words. 
g.  Passive  attitude  of  the  learner;  disregard  of  etymologies;  relation  of  the  ac- 
quired sign  to  the  idea  it  represents. 

10.  Onr  mother-tongue  not  acquired  by  inheritance;  illuBtrations. 

11.  Advanttge  involved  in  learning  language,  rather  than  making  it. 
18.  What  kind  of  English  we  thus  learn;  local  peculiarities  of  speech ;  their  per. 


■islency ; 


IJ.  How  mnch  of  English  we  learn;  the  child's  vocahuUiy ;  extent  of  the  whole 
English  tongue;  the  part  of  it  acquired  by  different  classes;  Uie  part  left  un- 
mcqiiired;  differences  of  individuals  as  regards  power  and  style  of  espreswoii. 

U.  Sifferences  of  individualsas  regards  thameaniugs  attached  to  words;  erroij 
of  acquiation  and  application;  imperfection  of  language  as  representative  of 
thought;  variation  ofmeaning.indiiferent  classes  of  words;  verbal  disputes. 

•6.  Eesperts  in  which  eaoli  one's  English  diflfen  tiora  that  of  otherj,  whMthi 
EngUsh  language  is;  what  gives  it  uuity. 
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IB.  How  the  lan^age  is  kept  ia  ex[stence;  aid  randered  liy  lileratucsj  the  pwt 

used  and  Irsusmitted  by  individual  speakers  and  writers. 
IT.  Altemlion  of  the  language  in  tlie  process  of  transmission ;  difference  of  out 

English  from  SlLflliespeare'B;  from  Chaucer's;  from  Anglo-Saxon i  thochang. 

unintended  by  those  who  made  it. 

18.  Change  in  TOcabnlary;  its  reasons  j  ifa  different  rate  in  d 
vocabulary;  examples;  its  necessity;  it  consists  jn  losses  a_    

19.  Change  in  the  form  of  words;  imperfection  of  traditioual  transmission  ]( 
language,  in  children  and  in  older  persons;  currency  of  bad  Englisli, 

80.  Tendencies  leading  to  this  kind  of  change;   examples!   silent  leltera;    al- 
tered accent;  new  verbal  forms;  new  words;  altered  grammatical  value,  etc. 
21.  Present  persistency  of  English-  its  former  rapid  mutation;  hislorical  canses 

guage  is,  how  acquired,  how  kept  in  life,  how  changed;  what  h 
language ;  change  the  fundamental  lact  in  all  language. 


It  of  (h* 


LECTURE  II. 
L  Rbytkw:  principal  topics  of  the  preceding  lecture. 
S.  In  what  way  huiguage  exists;  how  it  is  maintained  or  modified. 
3.  False  views  upon  this  subject;  mcidenla  adduced  In  tlieir  support 
*.  Fntaity  of  the  ai^ument  from  these  incidents;    how  and  wliy  a  potenWtB, 

or  other  individual,  cannot  make  language;    how  ho  can  dn'so;  esamplei 

of  words  thus  made  or  altered. 
G.  What  confers  authoriiy  to  make  language,  and  nnder  what  restrictioi 

amplesfrom  technical  vocabularies  ;  change  in  the  general  language;  usage 

the  rale  of  speech. 

8.  Examples  ofconscious  discussions  ofthe  proprieties  of  speecli;  consideratif 
determining  the  decision- 

7.  Changes  of  form  and  structure,  how  brought  about ;  examples, 
S.  Influences  and  conditions  favoring,  or  opposing,  the  change  of  languaga 
action  npon  it  of  individuals,  and  of  the  community;  aim  of  the  individual. 

9.  Anali^iy  between  language  and  an  organism;  between  its  life  and  that 
animal  kingdom;  between  linguistic  science  and  geology. 

1(1.  Abuse  of  these  analogies;  what  language  is,  and  how  produced  and  changed 
11.  The  study  of  laufcuage  a  historical  science;  its  relation  to  other  sciences ,  iu 

l\iDdamental  diflerence  fron,  the  physical  sciences. 
U.  Unarlificial  character  of  the  facts  and  aspects  of  Unguage  studied  by  tu; 

their  objective  value;  tea!  foundation  of  the  analogies  with  physical  scienc* 

other  motives  of  the  claim  that  Imgnistics  is  a  physical  science;  their  gronnd- 

lessness ;  true  scientific  character  of  (he  study. 
13,  Betum  to  the  fundamental  inquiry  of  Knguletic  science;  new  foim  in  whidi 

It  is  put;  historical  investigation  of  a  historical  product. 
H-  Etymology  thefonndation  of  the  science;  its  processes  to  he  illustrated. 
It-  Analysis  of  words  into  (heir  component  parts;  ordinary  compoaods;  thdr 

value;  unity  and  independence  given  (hein. 
18.  Closer  compounds  with  origin  obecnred ;  with  origin  effaced. 
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IT.  Comifounda  witb  eubordmated  element  j  examples  of  gubordbaled  eleiomtlt 
or  ftufiixes:  -fftii  -leis;  -lif,  its  history;  shipt  -dot  the  preterit^  its  history. 

18.  Inferences  83  lo  Ihe  growth  of  Vforils;  their  Eonndneas. 

10.  Farther Dxaniples;  -pk;  amandii. 

SO.  Genesis  of  suffixes,  or  formative  ekmsnts,  in  general. 

ai,  Aecumiilation  of  aulSxaa  ahout  one  root;  universality  of  formative  eie- 
menls  in  our  language. 

J3.  Importance  of  the  analytic  process  in  etymology;  its  value  as  the  retracing 
of  aprev'ons  synthesis;  bow  far  this  is  a  mailer  of  proof,  and  how  far  of  infer- 
ence; reason  why  it  is  80 ;  csrlainty  of  the  infeience 

LECTURE  111. 
h  Beview:  resulta  of  our  inquiries  hitherto. 
1.  Universality  of  corrupting  change  ia  language ;  principal  tendency  underlyhig 

3.  The  sphere  of  corruption  videned  by  composition  of  elements;  examples. 

I.  Reason  of  the  alterability  of  words;  oblivion  of  etymology  in  favor  of  con- 

i.  Examples  of  forgotten  etj  molo^es  with  form  nnchanged ;  with  form  some- 
what changed. 

6.  Valnable  action  of  phonetic  chtnge  in  makmg  formative  elements  and  pro- 
ducing grammatical  forms. 

T.  Destructive  effect  of  the  same  tendency ;  its  aJteralicn  of  linguistic  slmclnre. 

B.  Mutilation  and  l^.ial  Ioeis  of  verbal  endings,  in  Latin,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxtm, 
English. 

9.  E&cement  of  declensional  tbrms;  whatis  left  of  them  in  English. 

10.  Gender:  ila  aspect  in  the  older  languages ;  its  abandonment  in  English. 

II.  Substitution  of  one  mode  of  fbrmal  diatinotion  for  another;  English  uregnlM 
plutale;  tbcir  origin. 

13.  Irtcgnlar  verbal  coDJngatioit  in  English;  its  origin,  development,  and  pns- 

13.  Origin  oF  the  later,  or  regular,  conjugation  of  English  verbs;  its  extension 

to  irregular  verbs. 
H.  Estenaion  to  their  present  prevalence  of  our  possessive  and  plural  endings. 
16.  Exteusiblfl  character  of  formative  elements ;  mobiliiation  of  new  words  by 

their  means;  historical  mixtures  thus  prodaced. 
Ifl.  Loss,  by  phonetic  corruption,  of  valuable  distinctions;  examples  in  verba] 

con.iuffation- 
IT,  L.iSB  of  distinctions  of  meaning;  ihiiU  and  will;  obsolescence  of  subj unctive 
It.  Change  of  form  by  conversion  of  one  articulated  sound  into  another. 
t'.  Agencies   inslramcntal  in  producing   articnlata  sounds;   example  of  tbeii 

Kliua,  friendly!  its  elements;  accent;  distinction  of  syllables. 
Kt.  Compatibility  of  articulate  sounds  with  one  another;  degrees  of  pronounce- 

ableitees,  in  tlresame  or  in  difl^nt  languages;  wherein  euphony  consists. 

11.  Physical  scheme  of  English  ^ipoken  alphabet;  its  series  and  classes;  distinc- 
tion of  vowel  and  consonant ;  of  sonant  and  surd  articuiations. 

12.  Ordinary  conversions  of  one  sound  into  another:    exchange  of  surd  mi 
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lonsnt    of  aoiirdi  jf  the  same  series;  of  aounasof  flie  same  clasl;  irregular 

83.  Variability  Qfvowel-aounda;  resulting  irregularity  of  Engliali  oMhogmphy. 
SI   Relalion  irf  Hie  atudent   of  language  to  phonetic  eliangea;   their  efficient 

causoa  out  of  hiBreacii;  peculiar  naagea  of  diffferentlanguagea;  aaoribable  ta 

no  other  causes  than  habit  andoaprice  of  speakera. 
25.  Grimm's  iawof  conaonajilal  mutaUon  iu  Germanie  language!   tba  phenome- 
non nneiplaioed;  partial  analogiea  for  it. 
ae.  Loaa   of  words  out  of  language;   its   causea;  where  it  most  occurs;  diaap- 

pearance  of  anciani;  KngliBh  Tocabulary. 
87.  Prooespfla  of  change  hitherto  treated  extarnal;  processes  of  infernal  change; 

mteresl  of  ttie  latter;  relation  of  the  two  kinds;  necessity  and  univeraality  oi 

internal  change. 
S8.  On  what  the  possibility  of  internal  change  depends;   examples  of  internal 

and  external  change. 
99.  lll'istrations  of  tlie  processes  of  names-giTing:  moon,  lune,  sun;  their  deri- 

».  Further  examples:  suiitA  and  Smith;  Ccciar. 

31.  The  two  fundamental  methods  of  names-giving;  their  varietieB. 

Sa.  Variety  of  meanings  of  the  same  word;  examples,  board,  pest,  head,  cow. , 

examples  of  notable  divergence  of  meaning:  hecrme,  kirtd  aaA  tike,  second. 
■3.  Ambiguity  of  words;  in  what  consists  clearness  of  expression;  never  fully 

attainable. 

84.  Different  words  with  kindred  meaning;  synonymsj  their  insufficiency. 
35.  Variation  ofform  accompanjingvariation  of  meaning;  examples. 

86.  Development  of  intellectual  and  abstract  fkim  physical  and  concrete  mean- 
ing; examples,  from  Latin  and  Germanic  parts  of  our  vocabulary. 

3T.  Attenuation  of  meaning;  production  of  relational  words,  connectives  sub- 
stantive verb,  etc. 

38.  Thnises;  change  of  meaning  in  them;  in  combinations. 

89.  Change  of  meaning  informative  elements;  reduc 
to  the  value  of  such  elements ;  verbal  auxiliaries :  do;  , 
signs  of  infinitive  and  possessive;  prevalence  of  this  class  of  words  ii 
modem  languages. 

10.  Variety  of  meanings  in  the  derivatives  of  one  root;  (ertility  and  va  I'j  -J 
the  resources  of  expreasioa. 

41.  Degrees  of  reflectiveness  in  the  processes  of  names-giving;  devising,  of  A  '»t>i 
minology;  the  most  essential  part  of  language-making  unconscious;  jBveV> 
ment  of  expression ;  internal  enrichment  of  a  vocabulary!  "Is  corrCEpocdeiiCw 
with  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  its  users;  power  of  individuals  over  it. 

43.  Form-making  always  unrefleclive  and  gradual. 

4S.  Every  act  of  language-making  the  work  of  speakers;  antecedency  c!  't* 
conception  to  its  expression;  what  ia  meant  by  this;  example. 

U.  ICvery  name  las  a  historical  reason,  founded  in  convenience;  derivstjja- 
what  etymology  undertakes;  example. 

IB.  The  elymologica!  reason  neither  necessarj-  nor  permanent;  raaue  lb*  ttk 
authority  for  n  name. 
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W.  Why -we  Btudy  the  history  of  words;  how  they  illustrate  human  hlstorr 

exsmples  of  words  and  tlieir  historical  reasons. 
17.  IntniKion  of  etymological  rcminiateiices    a  detriment  to    the  practical  ubi 

of  language;   their  oblivion  essential   to   its   development;  their   oo  visional 

rhetorical  rahie. 
li    I'fe,  not  etjmolojfy,  makes  the  significancB  of  a  word;  onr  compreliensii  r 

.nr!  ipeiidpit  jf  etymological  aid;  relation  of  speech  to  thought. 

LECTUEE   IT. 

1  Uevikw  of  Ihe  ground  passed   over:    processes    of  external   and    intern*. 
grJHlh  of  language. 

2  Variations  in  the  fate  of  lingnistic  change,  in  difteront  tongnes  and  times, 

11  of  external  circumslancea  on  rate  of  change;  imaginary  illustraliva 

ea  rreapondence  of  the  language  and  mental  furniture  of  a  people. 

1   D  H  es  in  the  kind  of  lingaislic  change;  change  of  vocabulary;  posaibk 

6    C  an  present  in  English;  call  for  it;  infusion  of  new  fenowledga  into  old 

w  rd  aptation  of  familiar  expressions  to  new  and  more  precise  uses. 

3  Gro  linglish  by  eombination  and  derivation;  its  restricted  sphere;  mo- 
b  ofwords;  its  apparatus  hardly  admits  of  increase. 

T  on  of  classical  material  into  English:   circumstances  favoring  it; 

ear  aracter  of  Ihe  new  knowledge;  convenience  and  general  use  of  thie 

m  rd-making;  ils  prominence  in  our  use;  pedantically  teamed  English. 

S    H  causes  changing  the  mode  of  growth  in  English ;  nature  of  the 

(        fl         es  checking  the  structural  decay  of  languflgCi  reflective  use;  liter*. 

10    Etr  conservative  influences  when  limited  to  a  class;  divei^nce  of  > 

earned      d  a  popular  dialect ;  dead  languages ;  conservatism  and  purism. 
P  OS      ts  of  modem  cultivated  dialects;  tendency  of  English  in  America. 
2.  R  ng  difficiiUies  of  the  problem;  peculiarities  of  national  character; 

appeal  to  physical  and  physiological  causes  vaio;  in  what  way  alone  physic*! 
causes  can  become  operative;  their  mode  of  action  as  yet  undetermined. 
13.  Dialectic  differences;  what  a  process  of  linguistic  growth  is;  mutual  aition 
of  individuals  and  communities  tlie  foundation  of  dialectic  history. 

versifying  tendencies  in  Unguistic  growth;  their  origin,  the  diverse  action 
of  individuals. 
15.  Uniljring  influence  of  communication;  objectof  speech;  necessity  of  mulnfc. 
nnderstanding  the  restraint  upon  indefinite  alteration. 
"Inity  of  speech  necessaiy  in  a  commnnity;  what  this  implies;   variabl* 
■ailing  of  community;  parts  of  language  belonging  to  communities  within 
uraunities;   anthori^  for  change  in  each. 
Jaiiaes  whiclt  favor  diversification  of  language;  their  external  cbaractef, 
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bmjtolonies!  immigrants  mto  Americai  ef&tement  «nd  prodocUw:  »f  dbt 
Itela  alike  universal 

SO.  Ilisfoty  ofthe  Gennanlanguase:  its  ancient  dialects ;  iheirvurious  change; 
tlieir  condition  in  mora  recent  times;  early  Higli-Gemian  ciUliviitetl  dialeoMi 
uprise  of  tiie  preaent  one;  influence  of  the  Raibrmation,  printing,  Lnther'i 
writings!  its  increasing  power;  its  possible  future;  limits  to  its  asteneion. 

SI    Similar  hisfoiyofother  cultivated  dialects:  French!  Provencal j  Italian. 

■9.  Hislory  of  the  Latin:  its  original  seat!  its  kindred  and  neighbors;  its  spread; 
upon  what  dependent;  speech  of  Romanized  Italy!  further  extension,  through 
southern  Europe;  resolting  group  of  Eomanic  tongnes. 

33.  Popularspeech  of  the  empire;  fate  of  the  classical  Latin!  developmenlof  va- 
rying dialects;  local  disturbing  causes;  newnafional  and  cultivated  tongues. 

84.  H  ituralness  of  the  convergence  and  divergence  of  dialects;  results  of  the 
fiision  of  communities;  the  Latin,  the  Franklsh,  the  Nop?e,  in  Gaul;  the  Sax- 
on, the  Norman,  in  England;  their  fusion,  and  its  resuJt. 

25.  Dialects  in  England;  their  efl'aoement  in  the  transfer  to  America:  assimila- 
tion to  (he  cultivated  dialect!  uniformity  of  English  speech  in  America;  in- 
fluences contributing  to  it. 

86.  AgreementoflheEn^ishofBritain  and  of  America;  its  imperfeolion;  dan- 
gets  threatening  it,  and  influences  to  be  relied  on  to  maintain  it. 

ST-  Dialects  in  America;  their  range  and  degree;  difference  of  colloquial  and 
liteiary  language, 

98.  The  tfirms  dialect  and  language  interchangeable;  transmutation  of  specie* 
in  linguistic  history. 

LECTURE  V. 
1-  Review  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture. 
a.  Errorofregardingdialectsas  the  progenitors,  rather  tlian  descendants,  of  nni 

form  speech - 
8.  In  what  the  differences  of  related  dialects  consist;  production  of  these  differ 

ances  by  vai^-ing  linguistic  change;  examples,  verity,  atlend,  true,  fallier,  it 
4-  General  inferance  (rem  suchfacta;  fallacy  rf  the  opposing  view;  causesoftha 

greater  uniformity  of  human  language  in  modem  times. 
6-  Dialectic  variation  found  within  the  limits  of  every  language;  differences  of 

Its  descendants  not  the  product  of  this,  but  additions  to  it. 
8.  Cultivation  of  a  language;   what  It  effects,  and  how;  economy  in  speech 

what  a  cultivated  language  is. 
7   Dialectic  differences  and  their  causes  of  one  and  the  same  k  nd  fl        gh  aQ 

lingaistic  history;  necessary  inference  from  linguistic  correspo  d  allow 

■nee  for  atciieiitul  resemblances  and  borrowing. 
I   Oasiification  cflangnages  by  theirrelationship;  nest  task  t    h      n  1  rtak  n 
t    Relnlionebip  ol  English;  unity  of  its  dialects ;  its  connection      th  lang  aj,  i 

of  Germany;  historical  osplanation  cf  this. 
K    The  three  divisions  of  Germanic  Ir.ncuage;  theirinfetred  one  n  a  d  de      nl. 
II.  Connection  cf  part  of  our  vucat-ilary  with  the  Romanic  lang  is  fa  i- 

liHical  groimd. 
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tH.  CoDnfction  of  Oermanic  and  Romanic  languages  willi  one  >Q.ther*Bd  wiUI 
other  languages;  why  (a  be  expecltrd. 

13.  Otterliuropeanlonguesrelated  to  ours;  Grtek;  Celtic,  its  former  extent  and 
present  representatives;  Slavonic,  its  domain  and  ehief  branches ;  Litbuanic. 

14.  European  laoguages  of  otiivr  kindred. 

15   A'^iatic  tongnes  related  to  ours:  Iranian;  Indian. 

IG    I  amilj  of  languages  thus  made  up ;  its  names ;  relations  of  its  members^ 
ir.  Evidence  of  (lio  unity  of  the  family;  most  conveniently  exhibitabla  in  cerlnic 
classes  of  words;  why  this  is  so;  illustrations. 

18.  Kxamples  of  correspondences  of  Indo-European  words:  numerals,  pronouns, 
words  of  relationship. 

19.  Value  of  these  correspondences;  they  cannot  bo  the  result  of  accident  oral 
borrowing;  theory  aometimes  put  forward  to  explain  them;  its  untenability ; 
mixture  of  langnages  very  slow  to  affect  such  words  as  those  selected;  slowest 
of  all  to  affect  grammatical  structure. 

SO.  Correspondences  of  grammatical  structure  in  Indu-European  speech;   per- 

Bonal  endings  of  verbs- 
Si.  The  correspondences  given  specimens  merely ;  only  possible  waj-of  account- 
ing for  them. 
^.  Original  home  of  the  language  unknown;  even  the  latest  movements  of  the 

Indo-European  races  quite  obscure;  (heir  several  appearance  in  history- 
33.  Linguis^c  evidence  aa  to  the  home  wandng;  futility  of  inference  from  supe- 
rior primitiveness  of  certain  languages;  inter-conn ecfions  of  the  branches  still 
doubtful;  conflicting  views  respecting  Uienn;  the  general  qnestinn  insoluble. 
24  Time  of  Indo-European  unity   undeterminable;    latest    admissible  date; 

recent  discoveries  bearing  upon  the  antiquity  of  man. 
S>.  Partial  restoration  of  tlie  original  common  vocabulary-,  legitimacy  of  infbr- 
ences  from  it  aa  to  condition  of  its  speakers. 

lesslons,  arts,  social  constitution,  and 


LECTUEE  VI. 

1.  Revibw;  survey  of  the  branches  of  Indo-European  languoge;  our  next  task  a 
more  detailed  survey. 

2.  Dh-iMons  of  Germanic  branch;  Low-German  group;  English  and  its  direct 
ancestors;  Fiisian;  Old  Saxon;  their  fate;  Netherlandish;  Flemish. 

Z.  High-German  group;  its  three  periods;  their  date,  ruling  dialects,  and  Slera- 

L  Scandinavian  group ;  Icelandic  records ;  their  date  and  importance ;  modem 

Scandinavian  dialects.    , 
5.  Kstinct  groups ;  Ulfilaa's  Blhle-verslon ;  Moeso-Gothic ;  its  importance. 
6    Slavonic  branch;  Church  Slavic;  Russian;  other  dialects  of  the  south-c^len 

group :  principal  languages  of  the  western  group. 
7.  Lithuanic  group;  its  relation  to  Slavonic;  source  of  its  interest;  its  dialects. 
t.  Celtic  branch:  its  present  narrow  dimensions;  its  decay  and  probable  extiiio- 

31 
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9.  Burliest  DsIUo  records!  their  flute  and  character;  othar  Gadhelic  dulMtl 
Cymric  dialeotBi  Welsh  literature ;  Cornish;  Armorican. 

10.  Romanic  branch;  iW  members;  date  of  their  early  records. 

11.  Romanic  tongues  represenfatives  of  the  LaHn;aKe  of  the  Latinjothej  [elated 
dialects  of  ancient  Ifaly;  Italic  gjoup;  false  theories  as  to  origin  of  Latin. 

IB,  Greek;  its  earliest  monmuents;  its  dialects,  their  date  and  early  records 

modern  Greek. 
18.  Iranian  branch ;  cundform  inscriptions;  the  Avesia  and  its  language;  Pebleyi 

Parsi;  modem  Persian  language  and  literature;  character  of  modern  Persian. 
li.  Languages  allied  to  Iranian;  Armenian,  etc. 

15.  Indian  branch ;  part  of  India  occupied  by  it ;  modem  Indo-Enropcan  dialeoti 
of  India;  Gypsy  langnage;  Prakrit  and  Pali;  their  relation  to  the  Sanskrit 

16.  Present  position  of  the  Sanskrit;  its  two  dialacts;  character  of  the  cksakal 
Sanskrit;  its  literature  and  chronology;  Vedic  dialect;  date  of  the  Veda ;  ita 
value  to  the  study  of  Indo-European  antiqiuty. 

17.  Character  of  the  Sanskrit;  nnfonnded  clafms  in  its  favor;  its  defeotsand 
advantages;  source  and  degree  of  its  value  to  Indo-European  philology. 

18.  Sonrces  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  study  of  Indo-European  language;  iti 
relation  to  ourselves;  historical  importance  of  (he  race  speaking  it. 

Ifl.  Entrance  of  the  Indo-European  race  into  history;  rise  to  importance  of  the 
several  branches,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman,  Germanic;  Semitic  interference: 
present  position  of  the  race. 

80.  Legitimacy  of  the  historical  Utie  to  interest;  intrinsic  eupcrioritv  of  Indi>- 
European  speech. 

81.  Connection  of  Indo-European  philology  with  the  science  of  language;  Hi 
grounds;  antiquity  and  variety  of  Indo-European  dialects,  as  compared  with 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Hebrew;  with  other  tongues. 

aa.  Advantage  to  the  student  in  possessing  connected  dialects  of  varied  structure 
Mid  different  age;  what  he  can  do  without  them;  with  variety  only  of  con- 
temporarj-  dialects;  illostrations;  superior  advantage  offered  in  Indo-European 
language;  the  latter  tiie  basis  of  linguistic  science;  but  not  its  whole  materiaL 

28.  End  sought  by  the  linguistic  student;  material  and  method  of  his  search; 
historical  character  of  his  investigations;  qualities  needed  in  the  etymologist. 

W.  Difficulties  of  etymological  study;  waste  of  mind  in  its  false  pursuit. 

26.  Thecomparative  method;  its  gronnds;  comparative  philology. 

ae.  Abuses  of  the  comparative  method;  miscellaneous  comparison;  comparison 
of  distantly  related  tongues  without  regard  to  intermediate  ftoras;  esampJas; 
comparison  of  languages  unrelated. 

ST.  Cumolallve  nature  of  evidences  of  relationship  in  language;  process  of  lU 
Ostablishinent. 

*8.  nifference  of  modem  efymologiiing  from  ancient;  qualities  demanded  by 
it;  its  two  fundainenlfll  principles. 

M.  Comparison  of  lists  of  words;  its  insufficiencj- as  means  of  lineaiJtioieaearih, 

SO.  Limitation  of  lingaistio  study  to  a  comparison  of  words,  its  error;  what  it 
involved  in  the  history  of  a  wird;  example. 

M.  Unlimited  scope  of  the  comparative  method. 
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LECTORE  VII. 
1.  REV1F.W;   laiporfanceof  Indo-EDropeanUngiiai;e,a"in'etiioaof  il«[«orti. 

ftalioii ;  next  subject  of  inquiry. 
2    DccreeofoiirknowledKeoftiiEhiafoiyoflndo-Europeanspeech. 
1.  Proce3SB9  of  lingaialic  growth  i  their  possible  futnre  effect ;  question  as  .0  tHeu 

t-pginningireplytoit  .     ^     .     .         p 

round  of  our  knowledge  concerning  beginnings  ot  spe 


Engiish  combinations; 

analogical  evidence  in  languaBK. 
B.  Analysis  of  irretociibiiily ;  its  nucl 
S.  Primary  and  secondary  suffixes  i  h 

7.  Indo-European  rooia;  their  valne; 

8.  Primi  facie  objections  to  this  vii 
a.  The  two  classes  of  roots  J  pronoinln 


original  independence  of  the  latlar. 
far  they  differ  and  agree, 
{inal  nionosyllabism  of  Indo-European 

humbleness  of  such  beginnings;  thffl* 

■oots;  their  office,  appUcation,  derivatiro 

10.  Verbal  roots;  their  number,  slcucturc,  and  offlce;  examples;  nature  of  thdt 

ll!The"ther^-  of  roots  as  the  beginnings  of  language,  whence  derived ;  contro- 
versy as  to  first  words ;  as  to  relation  ofthe  two  classes  of  roots. 
12   Question  as  to  absolute  originality  of  recoenized  roots;  examples  of  apparent 
English  roots,  really  derivative;  of  Indo-European  roots  of  the  same  character, 
caution  neceasaty  on  this  head. 

M.  Oriirinal  roots  analogous,  at  least,  with  tho=e  we  trace-  value  of  all  forms  ol 
n^t^Xm^ne  syllabi!;  Jther  support  ng  on  leatons:  earliest  inflectionj^ 
difference  of  a  primitive  and  a  derived  mo  jllabism;  scanty  alphabet  of 
first  Indo-European  language;  its  de     1  pm     t  .t  ■.„ii„. 

14   First  forms,  how  made;  first  verbal     n        gns      t  .,  endings ;  their  «lic. 

16  Other'teu'cs;  the  augment  iredup!    at    n    t  aces    f  the  latter  in  Germanio. 
10    Sloods,   future  tense;    reflexive     and  pa         s     d  nvative  conjugatirau, 

special  theme  of  present  and  imperfect.  .„,,.■      r-  -™»„i^ 

17  Reductions  and  extensions  of  verbal  inflection,  m  Greek,  Latm  Gc  manic, 
'i    "  ,    ,„A  „„„.  fn-nig.  nouns  without  sufSx  of  denvationi  most 

18  Gienesiaof  nouns  and  noun-rarms.  ii.miio  mi""—  ■=  .... 
,n,me,iiate  derivatives  from  roots;  Buffixes  of  derivation;  their  ongin. 
immeu  a                               ^lotions  indicated  bv  them :  case  —  Indo-European 

imber ;  gender  —  character  and  origin  of  grammaiiciJ 

B^ReductioE  of  declensional  system  in^nodem  languages,  as  to  number,  tvK. 

irS'sion  of  adjectives  and  pro«ou»s;  relation  of  substantive  and  adjec|jv. 
K    Other  parts  of  speech:  adverbs,  their  derivation iF^s^tions  their  pnm.tm 

s,**itL°Jlnmlfrof  todIi-Eur>.pean  language:  its  e.riy  date:  its  slow  and  grrf 
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«.  <JbjeetioD,  hence  drawn,  to  theory  of  primitive  monosyllabism ;    progress  a< 

modem  tongues  toward  an  analytic  structure. 
25.  Weakness  of  tlie  ohjection ;  joint  action  of  synthetic  anil  anaiyUc  lendeniiea 

the  latter  notalwaystlie  stronger  in  historic  timea;  illustrationai  character  o 

16.  True  form  of  the  lueatlon  involved ;  modem  analytic  forms  do  not  disprova 
growth  of  older  synthetic!  habit  determines  tlio  preponderance  of  either  tend- 
ency; reasons  for  the  climax  of  synthetic  habit;  for  the  later  prevalence  oJ 
analytic;  general  cod elusion. 

E7.  Kenan's  doctrine  of  the  antecedency  of  synthesis;  his  confusion  of  synlhetio 
conception  with  synthetic  style  of  expression,  which  as  really  implies  menta. 
analysis  as  does  analytic  expreBsion. 

28.  Steady  progress  of  lingnistic  growth,  without  Euddeti  shift  or  break ;  base- 
lessness of  the  theoiy  that  language-making  and  history  exclude  and  succeed 
one  another;  necessity  of  rigorous  method  in  reasoning  from  known  conditions 
of  language  back  to  unknown. 


LECTURE  VIII. 
J.  itEViEir,  nextsuhjecl;  its  connection  with  what  precedes. 
t.  Wider  value  of  results  drawn  from  history  of  Indo-European  speech;  tbingi 

Ime  of  all  language.  ^ 

3.  LinKuistio  families,  on  what  evidence  eatabJished;  their  uncertain  boundaries! 

doubtfal  languages^ 
t.  Abnormal  efecement  of  material  signs  of  relationship;    introduction  of  evi- 
dence derived  from  struclnte;  its  possible  value. 
6.  Structural  characteristics  of  Indo-Eurupean  language;  its  combinations;  theii 

Bloaenessi  its  inflective  character;  where'm  (his  consisis. 
8.  Semitic  fiimily;  its  locality;  other  names  for  it;  its  chief  members. 
T.  Semitic  history:  Phenicians  and  their  activity,   Semitic  empires  in  Mesopo- 

tamia;  their  reoordi-    importance  of  Hebrew  history     rise  and  fall  of  Arab 

greatness 
B    Branches  of  Semitic  language  and  the  r  1  terature.       Canaan  tic  1  ranch, 

Hebrew   ancient   Babb  nic    and   modem      Samar  Ian      Phenician    remains 

Catlia^n  an 
e    Aranaic  branch     Jewi»h  Chaldee     Chn-t  an  5(nac    ancient  and  modpm 

13  Aribit  branch  Himyantio  remains  Ethiopian  dialects  Anbic  earlisst 
records    spread  ot  the  4rabic    its  inffision  into  other  tongues 

U  Characteristics  of  "^emitio  speech  its  inflective  tvpe  what  thi-  implies  ib 
ttilrteral  n«ita  and  internal  flection    illustration    affiles  and  der  vat  on 

U  PecnharKyofSeiniticmflecdon  analogies  fcr  it  m  tndo  European  languaRe 
tlmr  fundamental  diff'erence;  hints  at  a  partial  explanation  of  it;  iitterapls  tc 
resolve  the  roots  Into  m:no5yllables;  difficult"  if  the  problem. 
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U.  Semitic  verb  ita  nuuibere,  persona,  tenses,  raoodB,  deriTtttive  conjugations) 
Semitic  nonns    their  declension;  BuljEtaativa  verl). 

14.  Semitic  syntax;  deTelopment  of  meaning!  general  cliaracler  of  ttielnngnagB, 

15.  Kelations  of  the'Semitic  dialects;  persiatency  of  Iheir  Etructure ;  itsreasom; 
difflcully  of  uombinalion;  coinparaUve  primitiveneas  of  the  dialects;  eharaetet 
of  modern  dialecla.  j.  -    i 

IB.  Semitic  dialect  of  ABsyria;  asserted  connection  of  Semitic  with  certam  Ian 
guages  of  Afticiii  with  Indo-European  languages;  its  iusuffidenC  ground!. 

17.  General  value  of  Semitic  language;  erroneous  opinions  as  to  the  Hebren. 

18.  Scythian  family!  its  territory;  othef  names  for  it ;  ita  branenes. 

19.  Ugrian  branch:  its  position  and  divisions;  Samoyedic  branch. 

80.  Turkish  branch  ;  historic  career  of  the  Turks}  divisions  of  the  branch;  rela- 
tion of  their  dialects. 

31.  Mongolian  branch;  its  coaquestsj  its  present  condition  and  territory. 

»J.  Tungnsic  branchr  its  situation  and  divisions;  Wie  Maiichus  in  Chma. 

33.  Nature  of  Scythian  acdvity;  literatures  of  the  Manchus  and  Mongols;  of 
the  Uigurs,  and  the  Jagataio  and  Osmanli  Turks;  of  Hungarians;  of  Finns. 

W.  Asserted  Ugrian  dialect  of  Assyrian  monuments. 

25.  Uncertainty  of  the  tie  connecting  the  Scythian  branches;  possible  esplaoa- 
tions  of  their  discordance;  their  correspondence  morphological  rather  than 
material;  (heir  agglutinaUve  type ;  meaning  and  value  of  this. 

26.  Scythian  structure:  derivation  by  suffixesi  invariable  roots;  hannonio 
sequence  of  vowels ;  regularity  and  complication  of  inflection. 

27.  Scythian  declension;  conjHgation,  as  illustrated  from  Turkish;  imperfect 
distinctJonof  nouns  and  verbs;  syntactical  construction. 

38.  Dilferences  of  stiuctura  among  the  Scythian  branches;  their  present  classi- 
fication provisional. 

LECTURE  IX. 
L  Review:  the  families  of  language  already  treated. 
a.  Partial  nncert^nty  of  geneljo  classification ;  our  knowledge  of  some  familie* 

imperfect;  differences  of  uivesrigatois  and  their  results. 
8.  Doubt  as  to  unity  of  the  Scythian  family;  the  so-calied  Turanian  faTQ.ly;  itl 

worthlflssness;  origin  of  the  name. 
4  DravidUngroupoflanguages;  its  territory  ;  its  principal  dialects ;  their  situs 

tion  and  culture;  structure  of  Dravidian  language;  its  relation  to  Scythian, 
ft.  Languages  of  north-eastern  Asia:  the  Japanese;  its  stroBtare,  dialects,  litera- 

ture,  and  writing;  Corean;  Kurilian;  Kamchatkan;  other  languages  of  ei- 

treme  north-east:  their  relation  to  problem  of  origin  of  American  populatioG. 
t.  Monosyllabic  languages;  their  grade  and  mode  of  structure;  iUu»tratB«u, 

Chinese  and  English;   comparative    phrases;    relations  of  the  monosyllabic 

tongues  to  one  another;  evidence  of  their  unity. 
T.  China:  antiquity,  persiatency,and  value,  of  Chinese  culture;  ila  deeayj  Con- 

fiioius,  bis  work;  Chinese  literature. 
».  Character  of  Chinese  language;   phonttic  form,  number,  and  office  of  it( 

words;  theirwritten  signs;  grouping  of  its  words ;  classifiers  and  signs  of  part. 

of  speech,  approach  to  agglutination;  value  of  the  Chinese. 
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i  Languages    of  Farther  India;  tb<^ir  culture  and  chaiacter;  largoaf^of  tfal 

Himnlava;  Tibetan  language  and  literature. 
10.  Malay.Polynesian  family:  its  extent;  cultnre  amon^  its  lajignages;  theu 

unitVi  their  plionetic  structure;  roots;  iuflectJon  of  verb  in  d  noun. 
Meianeaian  languages;  tribes  speaking  them;  their  diversity;  tbeir  etruc- 
IK      Languages  of  Australia. 
IS    Kgjjjtian  language:  antiquity  or  Egyptian  culture;  its  monuments  and  reo- 

t-rdsj  tbeip  deeipiierment;  Coptic;  hieratic  and  demotic  Egyptian. 
IS.  Other  African  language?,  claimed  to  br  ahiuwitli  Egyptian;  Hamitic  family. 
li.  Structure  of  F^yptiin  language;  povtaly  and  ambiguity  of  ita  forms ,  gcnd-' 

"ined  relationship  of  Hamitic  and  Semitii;  languages 
15.  Languages  of  the  rest  of  Africa;  dilHoully  of  their  treatment,  South  Afiican 

family;  its  prefixes;  inflection  of  nouns  and  verljs,  clicks,  their  derivation 

Languagesof  the  middle  of  the  continent. 

.    Languages  of  America:  difliculties  of  the  problem  thei   present,  American 

culture;  isolation  of  the  dialects;  variety   of  external  conditions,  pecuhar 

changeableness  ;  modem  date  of  our  knowledge. 
Probalile  unity  of  American  language;  its  polismtlietic  structure    what  a 

meant  bv  tliis    fraoes  of  it  elsewhere;  other  evidences  of  relationship 
IS    Discordance  of  material  in  American  languages,  principal  groups  in  North 

i.  Question  of  deiiyation  of  American  aborigines,   futility  of  attempting  iti 
settlement  at  present  ;  what  we  have  first  to  do;  mild  theories  upon  the  sub- 
ject   claim:  upon  us  of  the  study  of  American  language  and  arciittology 
>   Isttalcd  languages;   the  Basque;  its  place,  charattir,  and  po-s  ble  value; 
Etruscan      its  alleged  relationship;  Caucasian    languages,  Albanian,    Yeo- 


LECTURE  X. 

I.  Review:  synopsis  of  the  families  of  language. 

I.  Vaiying  degrees  of  certainty  of  the  genetic  classibcation,  morphological  evi- 
dence ;  its  value  as  compared  with  material. 

I.  Morphological  division  of  languages  into  two  classes  constituents  and  iharac- 
teristics  of  the  classes;  the  division  not  absolute;  one  sidid 

i  Morphological  division  into  three  classes ;  their  characienstics ,  their  debcnp- 
tioii  not  exhaustive;  the  two  biglier  classes  not  homogeneous,  the  inflectiv" 
prliiciplp;  its  value;  polysynthetic class. 

b    Parallel  of  the  threefold  division  with  political  conditions    its  weakness 

I  Schleicher's  scheme  of  morphological  notation;  its  application  to  monosyl'abi* 
.angiiagesi  to  agglutinalivej  (o  inflective;  its  value. 

T.  Variety  of  the  characteristics  to  he  taken  account  of  in  judging  a  langua^^; 
rtnicture  not  sufficient;  aigKificant  content;  difficulty  of  a  classiflcatitm  by  ab 

G  classification;  iu  bo» 
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Alphabet,  Epolten,  struottie  and  nl» 
tions  of,  91;  primitive  alphabet  of 
o  or  an,  article,  lis.  Indo-European  language,  265;  iti 
rfAte,  40-il.  d«velopmeat,266;  hniiled  alpbabett 
atitiact  112.  of  Polynesian  langnages,  338. 
Abrsainia,  Semitic  langnagea  of,  297,  Alphabet,  written,  germs  of  in  Egypt, 
g9a.  45t-B  i  deHvalion  of  alphabetic  cu- 
AbvasiniangroupofHamitio languages,  neiform,  460;  ayllabio  alphabets,  ISO- 
ail,  3i3.  61i  Semitic  alphabet  and  its  denva- 
Accent-makesnnityof  word,  66;  how  tives,  461-3!  Greek  and  its  deriva- 

Sroduced,  89;   its  varioua  place  in  tivea,   483;   LMin,  lfi4r-6i    English, 

iftfereiit  languages,  95-8.  466-7. 

Accidental    correspondences    between  alto,  111,  114. 

vfords  unrelated,  185,  243-4,  387-91.  Altaic  family  of  languages  —  see  Scy- 

Achcemenidan  inonBiiients,  232;  char-  thian. 

acter  in  which  they  are  written,  460.  am,  63-3, 115, 135.  267. 

AoiulaiUon  of  language,  how  inad«,  America,  Ctie  English  language  ia,  ISl, 

11-20;  acquisition  of  mental  traintag  lTl-4. 

ind  knowledge  involved  in  it,  443-5.  America,  aboriginal  languageB  of,  346- 


Adelung.  referred  to,  4.  63;    their  variety    and   changeahl( 

AdiectiveB,inIndo-liuropeanlanguaRB,  ness,  3*6-7:   probable    nmty,    348, 

276;    English    nouns    directly  con-  polysynthetic  etnictu'e,  348 ;  prind- 

vertible  info,  282.  pal  groups  in  North    imerica,  360 

Adveriis  in  Indo-Enropean  language,  ^1  ;    question  of  their   relation   W 

276_a.  Asiatic  langnaf;es,  330,  351;  absnrd 

JEolic  dialect  of  ancient  Greek,  321.  flieoriea  respecting  this,  353;  impor- 

Afghan  or  Pushto  language,  192,  SSi.  tance  to  us  of  theh- study,  352. 

Africa,  tanguagea  of,  2S7,  299,  340-46.  American  aborigines,  eiamplea  of  plct- 

!    of   Scytluan    Amharic  language,  of  Abyssinia,  297, 
„.„_„„, Drav:diaii,337.         399. 

Agglutinative  tongues,  their   charae-    onor  a,  articlfl,  115. 
leristica,  classification,  and  relations,     -ano,  140. 
360-65.  Analogies,  extension  of  prevailing,  its 

Aiiios,  language  of,  329.  '   "  '  '     '   - —--    -■- 

alai,  377. 

Albanian  language,  descendant  of  an- 
cient Dlyrian,  191,  290-91,  36B. 

Alemannio  dialect  of  Old  High-GeF- 
man,  163,  311. 

Alforas  of  Australia,  language  of,  340. 

Algonquin    group  of   American    lan- 
guages, 850. 

oily.  29. 

■ti^abet,  m- 
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*92  ENDEX. 

■*"^^°  isJ'nda,  people  and  languaga    Augment  in  Indo-EoropEKn  verbs,  28f 

A]igli>-8ftxon    language,    aucestor   of  Ausliiilia,  UngnHee  of  31)40 

±.ngliah,_24;ilBrelatiunf  to  the  other  Austrian  dialect  of  Oil  High  G  rmia 

Germanic  langungeB,  210.  211;  Aualrian  dialectic  elr-meuls  ii 

AnlmalB  lowar  than  man,  mental  ao-  modem  German,  163 

tipnof,  414-lT,  439j  how  near  some  Auxijiaiy  and  relational  woida,  thtn 

of  tliem  approach  (o  capacity  of  Ian-  production,  llT-20 

gnage,  41B,  140j  reason  of  their  inca  Avesta,  Zoroastrian  acnpture  223 

pacity,  i3S-40.  AztecsT  langnage  of,  351 

Aanamese  language,  338.  '       b  -e       . 

Antiquity  of  human  race,  205,  383^  Baber  the  emperor,  memoirs  of,  313. 

nw^e»d,U2,  133.  Bantu  ikmUy-see  South-Afriiin. 

f  JBO  ^          '  °   *      ""*  iljffi^ion  Bashkir  Turkish  language,  310. 

Of,  463.  Basque  language,  in  Spain.  191.  36S-* 

Arabic  language,  294,  296-7  301  seq  363 

oSS '  ™'*J!*""^  29S-300 ;  its  tpteid,  Bai  anan  diaiect  of  Old  Higb-Geman, 

299, 300, 346, 375.  163  an.                            ^                  ' 

Aramaic  branch  of  Semiljc  languages  be  115 

^7,  298.  Uar  242 

Arbitranness  and  conventional itv  of  fteconw  108. 

words,  as  signs  tor  ideas,  14  3-    71  bef  II  113, 

102,438.  BegnnigB,  of   Indo-Enropean   Ian- 

Armeman  language,    192,334    char  tuage  250  seq.;  of  language  in  gen- 

acter  in  which  it  is  written,  463  era    42J-6.                     6     6        6 

Annoncan  langniige  of  Britta        190  Be  gal    anguage,  224. 

*_1     I,     ..  =     I  B  owulf  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  210. 

AiTow-headed  characlerfl— see  Cune  Berber  la  guages,  341  343. 

form.  ieiie.    331 

Articles,  origin  of,  115,  37fi.  b  hip  Hi,  387. 

Aiiiculate  sonnila,  how  produced   70  blame  252. 

87-91;  their  systematic  arrangen  ent  blast,  262. 

»m  relatione,  91;  transilionB  92-8  Bleet    Dr.  W.  H.  J.,  referred  to,  341 

hftvonoinbercDtnatiiralsign  tieance  ionrrf  107 

*30-3l!  cannot  represent  exactly  m  baattaa  a  73. 

■tlicniale  sounds,  431-2.  iody  116 

Artifloial  languagofl,  60-51,  444    arti  Bohem  an  language,  191,  214. 

llcial  terminoliwy,  122.  Bopp   Professor  Franz,  referred  to,  5 
Atyaa  branch  of  Indo-European  Ian  201}  2 

guage,  193, 201. 
A^™i,  name  for  Indo-Enronean  19' 

™,.111114.  . .0.,  .=,,-,: 

^^%  '^"Suagee   o^  192,  222-7    294-        I  sb  vocabulary,  143-7. 

Ail   3B*-a.  bcP-ooiD  425. 

Aspirsies,  or  aspirated  mules    93   a  5  Bo  v  wow  Oieorv  of  oiigin  of  laiiiruaea 

note.  426  «ei  ^^^ 

Assimilation  of  consonant?,  93-4  Brah     linguage,  327. 

Assimilation  of  dialects,  160-61  181  i  eakfaal  56. 

Association,  mental,  the  only  tie  be  Breton  language,  190,  218. 

tween  words   and   their  mean  ngs,  brulhe     1\)S. 

14,  Tl,  138,  409-10.  Brown  Rev.  N.,  referred  to,  33T  nets. 

A^yrian  people  and  langnage,  "95  29  Bulgaria    Janguage,  191,  214. 

Alfa^jaskan  group  of  American  Ian  Bur  ats  language  of,  312 

gaages    350.  Burmese  hngaage,  336,  359. 

f  ™^.  1^8.  Bumouf  M,l!u|ene,  roferred  to,  B. 

«.Uenuatjon  of  the  meaning  of  words  Biihmen  language  of,  341,  345. 

and  elements  of  words,  lHr-20  ball  rjju  71 
Attic  dialect  of  ancient  Greek,  221 
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merif,  836,  361;  snpplemenlwl  by  ill 
written  character,  458  ;  compared 
with  Engliab,  331, 171-3. 
Chiues«  writing,  preceded  tpy  um  ol 
knotted  cords,  i60,  155;  history  o! 
465-9  (   relation  to  the  apoken  Ian 

ton,  LiL  gnage,  158. 

C»j|mli=b,„.l,rfS.«ltl.l,.B,.g«,    gJ:«-£j™',a.a,.iM^ 


C,  flie  letter,  derivation  of,  466 . 

Ciuar,  lOo-B. 

ctUciilale,  1^0. 

Caldwell,  KcT.  R.,  referred  to,  327  ni 

cabtt^  468. 

Camnodian  language,  336. 


Canarese  laagnage,  826- 

Candid,  187,  133. 

candidale,  126, 137, 181, 133. 

Carthage,  langnage  ot,  295,  298. 

Cases,  their  nomber,  origin,  and  office 
In  Indo-European  language,  271  6, 
their  loss  in  English,  77-  ~  "■'— 
languages,  271 ;_  renlacemeJ 


Cbnbchi  language,  329. 
chureh,  472. 
Church  Slavic  language,  S14. 
Cinatsian  lanijua^G,  351. 
Civihzation  degree  of,  of  Indo-Eoro- 
pean  mother-tribe,  207-8. 


other     ClaasiBoation  ot  languages.  In'  geneUc 

-     -  !lationahip,howalectea,18B-6ja80i 

iview  of  MiiUeB  thns  establiBhe*!, 


Scythian,  31S. 


Caslr^i 


0,  310,  3 


•refeaBOr  Alexander,  referred 


relationalup,] 

„"."?Sr867^ 

o  ,   ,„   ^.„ „ value,  869-701 

clasfflflcation   by   structure    oorre- 
spoodence,  353-67 ;  by  positive  value, 


Caneasian  languages,  3B4-5. 

Germanic  language  in  fiiEland  169 ,       ,  along^^  with  language,  13. 
their  olassificaUon,  age,  Titeratnri 
etc.,  190,  215-18  s  Ihdr  poaUOO 
Indo-Etiropeaa  ttmiUy,  201. 
Celtomania,  210. 


Clicks  in  South  African  languages,  315. 
ClothinK,  analogy  between  language 

cS^meri^  iangnage  and  culture    C<^iU;hink,  language  of,  336. 


C^idee  isnguage,  297,  298. 
CbampoUion,  referred  to,  341. 
Chances,  doctrine  of,  as  applied  to  In 

guistio  reBemblances,  390. 
Change,  lingoiBtic,  its  binds, 

._i' ..„l™«iilitv.  24-33:  fi 


„,d°  nniveraality,  24-33;  forces  pro- 
ducing it,  36-46,  48-9i  consir^— 'i""= 
determinuig  it  in  special  < 
phonetic  or  extenuil  ehanj 
eonslructive,  55-65,  70,  7i  .  ,    -..  —    -, 

Btructive  74r-98 ;  internal  change,  of     cmnfoH,  133. 

meanmg,  10IH35,  141-2;   relations     " =' 

of  external  and  internal  change,  101 ; 
varying  rate  and  kind  of  change,  13T- 
B3;"prooe6se8ofchangearBWliat  15i' 
Ihiguislic  change  causes  the  gro  fth 
of  dialects,  164-B,  159 ;  generally  of 
alow  and  gradual  progress,  44  1''3, 
153  277-8;  exoeplJonalcasesofrapid 
change,  137,  291,  347. 


h,  429. 

cocfcarfs,  129. 

Comanolie  language,  351. 

Combination  of  independent  element* 
into  words,  55-67;  our  words  univer- 
saliy  so  made  np,  66-7,  261-5 ;  ccm- 
bination  promotes,  and  is  aided  by, 
phonetic  change,  70,  73-4;  accompa- 
nied bv  change  of  n  ■  '■' 
now  of  limited  ra- —  '' 
147-8,  2S2. 


Aarity,  H 

Cheremias  language,  309 

Cherokee  language,  85t 

of,  349 ;  alpbatiet  of  na 


word  pi  ra 


Chinese  language,  its  age.  233-4  332 
monosyllabic  eharaiter,  257,  830-31 
359;  history,  literature,  etc.,  332-6 


inEnglieii,148| 


__ its  possibihtt'  makes 

'theunity  of  a  language,  ^,  157 !  it 
keeps  language  uniiorm,  155-61,188 ; 
impulse  lo  it  the  immediate  producer 
of  bpoken  language  403-5;  of  wnt- 


meth-  d  n  modem  study 
.  3  240-48  ;  how  to  bt 
f    not  a  mere  compari- 
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Confucius,  representative  man  of  China,  Cymric  grtrap  of  Celtic  languages,  IW 

S3t.  21T. 

ConjugaOon,  forms  of,  in  Indo-Enro-  Cyril,  Slavio  Bible-varBion  of,  iil4. 

pean  language,  S66--9  ;   in  its  later  c»ir,  106. 

dialects,  269-70;  their  loss  by  pho- 
netic  corraplion    in   English,  76-7,  -d,  ending  of  Engliah  preterits,  orlpB 

86-7;     conjugational  forma  in   Se-  of,  60,  ai-2,  HT,  239. 

mitic  laoguage,  303  i    in   Scytliian,  daguerreoivat,  39. 

aiS-SM).  d-il.!m,  146. 

Conjugations,  irregular  and  regular,  in  Dakota  language,  SEiO. 

English,  79-S2.  Danish  language,  312. 

Conjugations,  of  Semitic  verb,  S04;  of  Darfur,  language  of,  316. 

SQlhUn,319;ofSouth-AlTican,345.  daaghHr,im. 

Conjunctions,    in  Indo-Eiuupean  Ian-  Dead  Jangnages,  149-60. 

guage,  376.  Deaf-mutes,  language  of,  410-11, 413 

Consciousness,  different  degrees  of,  in  4^ ;  thought  of,  414. 

the  processes  of   language-making,  dealt,  79- 

40-41,  50, 121-4.  dear  me .',  277. 

Conaeiouaneaa,  different  subjection  of  Decimal  system  of  numeration,  on  what 

menial  action  to,  in  man  and  lower  founded,  419. 

animals,  440.  Declension,  forms  of,  in  Indo-Enropean 

Conservative  forces  in  lingnisfio  tradi-  languoge,  270-74;  in  ifa  later  di»- 

tion,  31,  43-4,  148-51, 159.  lecta,  274-6;  their  loss  by  phonetic 

Consonants  and  vowels,  reiadoo  of,  89,  corruption,  77-9.  —  See  also  Cases. 

91,  Dekban,  languages  of,  ^4,  326. 

Constraining  influence  of   atqulsition  Delaware  or  Algonquin  group  of  Amet- 

of  language  on  mental  action,  446-6.  lean  languages,  850. 

Conventionality  of  words,  as  signs  of     " "  ' "■ 

ideas,  14,  32,  71,  128,  148,  409-10,  

438.  explanation,  164-G2  ;  causes  which 

copper,  130.  bring  about  dialectic  diversity,  154-5 ; 

Coptic  language,  340-41;  writing,  455,  wiiicfa  restrain  it,  166-6, 159,-  which 

eoqaelte,  i2S,  reduce  it,  160-61 ;  illustrationB  of  dia- 

Corean  langnage,  829,  lectio  divergence  and  convergence, 

Cornish  language,  216, 318.  162-74;  dialeets  of  English,  170-71j 

CDu^  468.  hi  America,  lTl-4;  dialectto  groirth 

cmtn*,  261.  everywhere  inevitable,  174,  181-2; 

emrl,  etc.,  108.  dialect    and    language   convertibta 

cover,  388.  termSj  176 ;  erroneous  views  respect- 

CnUk,  Rev.  G,  L.,  referred  to,  211  note.  ing  dialects,  177-84;  dialectic  ditfer- 

Creek  language,  3B0.  ences  always  imply  original  unity, 

Crow,  Its  power' of  numeration,  415-17.  178-81. 

Cultivated  or  learned  dialects,  149-51,  iSJ,  268; 'tnrma  ending  of  English  pret 

182^.  erifs,  60-61, 81-2, 236;  auxiliary,!!?. 

Cultivation  of  a  langnage,  its  mfaning  Ding^otig,theory  of  origin  of  languaga 

and  effect,  182-4.  427. 

Culture    and    education,  conservative  rfiaowss,  112. 

influencaof,  on  language,  17,149-61,  Divine  origin   of  language,  in  what 

168-9.  sense  to  be  accepted,  398-403. 

Onit  ire,  only  possible  bv  means  of  Ian-  doff,  116,  262. 

guge,  441;  won  in  the  acquisition  rfim,  116,  262. 

of  language,  441-6.  Doric  dialect  of  ancient  Greek,  221. 

3uneitbrmcharacters,originof,4:59-60!  cfeuWe,  62. 

monuments,  in  these  characters,  of  Dravidian  languages  of  southern  India 

P«[3i»|a22;  ofA66jiia,a96;  Pereian  198,326-7. 
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Dul  Kmnber,  in  vertis,  26T;  in 

973!  its  loss,  374. 
Dutch  language,  IGl,  211. 


E,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  i> 

Eddas,  Old  Norte  collections 

Ediication  gained  id  the  acqi 

InnguBse,  13, 16-16,  441-5. 


upon  language,  17,  HS-fll,  158-9. 
Egypt,  UnguKgea  of,  160,  234,  340-43. 
Egyptian  inodea  of  writing,  462-4, 
ESkili  langiioge,  299. 
Hiker  01  eilher,i3,S6. 

English  langnage,  how  acquired  by  its 
speakers,  10-22  ;  its  differences  in 
individuals,  16-32;  what,  in  general, 
it  is,  22;  how  kept  iu  existence,  38; 
Ita  constant  change,  34;  causes  and 
modes  of  this  change,  26-31, 140-48 ; 
Bxaianles  of  the  changes  which  have 
broiiglit  it  mio  ita  present  slate,  5&- 
66,  70-87,  92-6,  97,102.34;  iB  der- 
ivation and  hiatoiy,  24,  31,  99, 147, 
169-70;  its  periods,  210;  mixture  of 
Germanic  and  other  elemenla  in  it, 
84,144,170,185,198,373,473-3;  its 
inndamental  structure  chlefij  Grer- 
manic,  170,  198;  position  and  rela- 
tions as  a  Germanic  language,  187-8, 
210-13  ;  as  an  Indo-European  lan- 
goage,  189-200,-  ila  analvticat  char- 
acter, 379, 232, 284 ;  prevailing  mono- 
Bjllabism,  S04-6,  279  ;  eomparisoa 
with  Chhisse,  331, 471-2;  its  dialects, 
170-71;  transfer  to  America,  171-2; 
BuUsh  and  American  forms  of,  173- 
4 ;  proapecte  as  a  world-language. 
470;  mefits,  470-74.  ^  ' 

English  orthography,  anomaliea  of,  94, 
467-9;  reform  desirable,  469-70. 

English  apokcn  alphabet,  atructure  and 
leli^ons  of,  91. 

Engliah  written  alphabet,  derivaUon 
and  character  of,  466-7. 

Erse,  or  Scotch  Gaelic,  language,  190. 

Eskimo  langua^,  330,  350,  361. 

li^athonia,  Scvtbian  languages  in,  309. 

Ethiopian  or  Abvssinian  gi'oup  of  Ha- 
mitic  langu^'s,  341,  343. 

Elhiopic  or  Gehx,  a  Semitic,  language. 
397,299. 

Ethnology,  bearing  of  linguistic  scisnce 

Etruscan  language,  354. 


dangers,  and  ill-iepnte,  239,  386-9* 
modern  improvements  of,  2*0,  244 
386-7;  is  not  the  whole  science,  247: 
false  etymologies,  388-90. 

Etymolo^  of  a  word  the  e:iplanalion 
of  ita  origin,  not  (he  ground  of  ita  us* 
14, 138-H,  182-4. 

Euguvine    fableta,    Umbrian    mono 

Euphony,  seat  of,  in  the  mouth,  not  the 


309-10, 333-5. 

Espression,  dependant  upon  an  ejcter- 
na!  inducement,  not  an  internal  im- 
pulse, 403-6,  420-21;  always  incom. 
plete,  20,  109-11,  406-7;  variety  of 
expression  for  same  idea  in  different 
languages,  407-9 ;  the  voice  as  meani 
of,  421-3. 

eye,  101. 


Farther  India,  languages  of,  336-7. 
faUier,m. 

Fellatah  ianguaee,  346. 
Fmnish  language,  191,  309,  330,  381 1 

its  literature,  314. 
Finno-Hunijanan  branch  of  Scythiao 

langu^re—eee  Ugrian. 
Fitduai,  PeiBian  poet,  233,  325. 
Jve,  196. 

VIemish  language,  311. 
Florida  group  of  American  iangnages, 


for,  114. 
foTehead,  56. 
forget,  113. 
forgive,  113. 


eO,  251-5;  their  production  gradual 
and  nnrefleclJve,134;  aided  by  pho- 
netic corruption,  73-4;  accompanying 
change  of  meaning,  117;  extensibil- 
ity of  their  applicatjon,  83-4  ;  theil 
distinction  as  primary  and  secondary 


Frankish  dialect  of  Old  High-dermon 

163,  211. 
Freedom  of  mental  action  restricted  bj 

acquisition  of  language,  445-4. 
French  language,  1U4-5,  189,  21P-  Ift.i 
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mq"^'"  ""^  '^"^'^  Elements  in,  168,  Grimm,  Ptofeseor  Jncob,  refernd  to,  4 

l»a.  -i7t  6;  his  law  of  permutation  of  canso 

S^nea1t\-e  soundj,  m  alphabet,  91.  nnnts  in  Germanic  laiigunROs,  97-8. 

Fnsmn  laiisuflge,  211.  Qront,  Rev.  L.,  referred  to,  34+  not^ 

tul«h  langu.p  346.  6„e>B,  George,  inventor  of  Cherok** 

FiiPioii  of  dialeetB  mto  ene,  161;  canaes  alpbabet,  6l. 

delermmms  character  nf  result,  183-B.  Gvpsy  lanKuace  ^B 

Future  in  Romanic  lanjtusEes,  118;  In  ^  ^  ' 

Analo-Saxou  and  I'ltifjlish,  119  ;  in  fl,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  405. 

Inuo-Kuropean  language,  268.  Habit,  the  sround  of  ability  in  Ian 

Hadley,  Prafeflsor  James,  referred  to, 

84  note,  211  note. 
Hamitio  family  of  languages,  341-3. 

Gaelic  languases,  190,  317.  „.,s^B^n,  u.^,  .™^. 

Ga  hi  language,  341.  have,  117-18, 199. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  referred  to,  B4fl  note.  head,  107, 115. 

oafe.FHMj«,  3B,  129.  Hebrew  language,  294,  296,  297,  306, 

Gauheh  languages  of  France  etc,  216-  308 ;  its  alphabet,  462. 

f,V-      _...    .   ,                      „  Heldensagen,  Middle  High-German, 

Geaz  or  EtJuopic  language,  297,  299.  312. 

Gender,  grammaticiil,  in  Indo-Enropean  Heliand,  Old  Saxon  poem,  211. 

languages,  77-8,  27S-4!  lost  in  Eng-  help,  SO,  SI,  82. 

Ii8h,   78  i    in  other  languages,  276i  Heyse,  ProfeSEOr  K.  W.  L.,  referred  to, 

gender  m  Semitic  verbs,  303 ;  nouns,  427. 

mi;  in  Hamitio  languages,  342;  gen-  HieratJe,  later  Egyptian,  writing,  455. 

der  wanUng  in  hcythian  languages,  Hieroglyphic  writing,  450-59 ;  of  Egypt; 

319;  m  other  l^mifles,  342-3.  462-5;  of  China,  456-11;  hieroglyLhic 

Genetic  relationship  of  languages,  186,         ^.-i™!"  -f ;t —  — .*.; —  ."n  ' 

290;  Iheii  classilicafion  by  it  —  see  .^.f.- 

Classification.  210,-^.  ^. 

Genius  of  individualB,  its  efleot  on  Ian-  hill,  14. 

guage,  123.  Himalayas,  language!  of,  337. 

geitfel,  gentile,  gerUle,  111.  Himyaritic  languojie,  297,  299. 

Geology,  general  analogy  between  and  Hindi  language,  224. 

special  points,  62, 184, , , 

Georgian  language,  354-5. 

German  language,  historv  of,  1G2-4.  „„„. 

Germanic  languages,  137^;  their  das-  hoaie,  133. 

sifiealion,  ago,  literatures,  etc.,  210-  Homer,  poems  ofi  221. 

13;  permutation  of  consonants   in.  Homonyms  in  English,  334-H,  387;  io 

97-8;  verbal  conjugation  of,  80-82,  Chinese,  884;  how  distinguished  in 

289-70.  Chinese  writhig,46S-7. 

Germanic  race,  its  part  ui  history,  231.  horse,  196. 

Gesturaasmeanaof  expression,  432-8,  Hottentots,  language  of,  341 ;  clicks  in 

f^',  ]''8-  Human  race,  its  antiquity,  205,  382-a , 

Goods,  language  of,  327.  its  unitv  not  determinable  by  Ian. 

Gothic  language,  213.  guage,  383-94. 

^raph,  140.  Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von,  referred  to,  6, 

Greece,  founder  of  Indo-European  pre-  ""'■ 


lii^uistic  science,  47  j    analogies  in     Hindustani  langnage,  224. 
snecial  noints.  62. 184.  263.  afi.i  afiif.      Historical  spelling  in  English,  94,  487. 
Hodgson,  Mr.  B.  H.,  referred  to,  337 
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llw  litter,  deriTatioD  o^  lUJ,  >66. 
(prononn),  101. 
^elaiidic  laii{:;uage,  WS.  S13. 
Idej)'  anleceileat  to  their  name;,  125, 


112. 
IDyriHn  lanen 


',e,m. 


natural  eigne,  eSicient 
principle  in  the  origin  of  UnL'uage, 
i2B-31 ;  not  servilely  precise,  481.^ 

iiH/jorfcini,  112. 

TuBccuiAciea  of  speech,  their  causes  and 
their  part  in  the  histoiy  of  language, 
37-81,  86-7. 
nl^icaUtiliss,  61. 

[ncorporative  or  polvsynihetic  struct- 
ure, 3JS-9,  351,  363. 
idia,  languages  of,  221-a,  326-T;  oc- 
cupation of  Its  northera  part  by  lado- 
European  peonies,  201.  326. 
idi'm.TM. 

i4ividual9,  all  changes  of  tancDage 
■  rtimately  their  work,  35-46, 123-1, 
,'jS,  lis,  164-6,40*;  their  diversity 
causes  divergence  of  dialects,  154-5! 


Ind< 


:t  and  reaBon,  139. 

j<,  112. 

intellectual  terms  deriveS 

cal,  111-13. 
nterjcctional  tlieory  of  origin  iif  lao' 
guage,  126-7, 129-30. 
nterjeetions,  276-7. 
nternal  change  in  language,  100-121. 
nvention  of  language  by  men,  whatL 
meant  bj',  443-4. 


guoge,  192,  HS-Z-i. 
insh  language,  190,  217,  318. 
Iroquois  group  of  American  langusgea 

Irrc^Urities  in  EngUsh  declen^on  and 

conjugation,  78-81. 
irretvcrSiUily,  264. 
is,  63, 116, 179. 

iBfe,468. 

Isolating  languages  —  see  Monosylia- 

Italian  I 


ido-European    femihr  of  languages,     Italic    group    of  Indo-European   lao- 
otlier  names  for,  192  j  how  composed,       guages,  220. 


-     -  - .  — ,  — w  composed, 

186-99,  210-29  i  genetio  Telalionship 
ofitsconstitnenta,19a,ig7,  378;  evi- 
dences of  their  common  descent,  193- 
aOOj  interconnections  of  its  branches, 
203-1;  place  and  time  of  its  original 
speal^Ts  unknown,  200-206  ;  their 
civilization,  a»6-8;  importance  of  the 
family  to  linguistic  science,  3, 229-37 ; 
age  and  variety  of  its  dialects,  233-6 ; 
earhest  history  of  development,  260- 
87  ;  historical  beginningn,  3110-66 1 
roots,  pronominal  and  verbal,  258- 
63;  primitive  (poken  alphabet,  266 ; 
growth  of  liimis  and  parts  of  speech, 
266-17;  rate  and  continuousuess  of 
eroivth,  ST7-8;  synthetic  and  ana- 
lytic development,  279-86;  charac- 
terislic  structure  of  Indo-European 
language,  292-4,  361-3;  question  of 
its  ultimate  connection  with  Semitic 
language,  307,  361,  394;  its  limits 
probably  mainly  coincideni  with 
those  of  a  race,  377-9. 
Indo-Germanic  family  — see  Inuo-Eu- 

fntlectional  languages,  358. 

Liflettive  character  of  Indo-European 
hinguage,  293,  361;  wherein  it  con- 
sists, 2U3-4,  306  note;  Semitic  lan- 
^age  inflective,  309,  SIU;  valoe  of 
inflective  principle,  362. 

32 


J.  the  letter,  derivation  of,  465,  46S. 
Jagataic  Turkish  language,  313. 
Japanese  language,  328-9;    modes  of 


Kaievala,  Finnish  poem,  314. 
Kaloiucks,  language  of,  312. 
Kamchatkan  language,  329. 


Khalkaa,  language  of,  3 
Eihitan,  Tungusic  dyna 
Khonds,  langua '  "' 


knlghl,  43. 

KoTs,  language  of,  S27. 
Koran,  Mohammedan  eoriptnn,  1 
Koriak  language,  329. 
Kolars,  language  of,  327. 
Kroalian  language,  214. 
Enrdish  language,  192,  234. 
Knrilian  language,  328,  329. 
Ewauto,  of  Farlhei  India,  33S. 
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49s  INDEX. 

(w,  14.  alpbaHet.  465;  ita  wntUm  atpUM 
463-4,  46o-fi. 

Labial  eenes  of  articulate  EOiinda  91.  Latin  wiirds,  introduction  of,  into  Enjf 

laird,  SSS.  liali,  143-6;  Latinized  Bt/le  of  Eag 

Lancrujure.  in  what  aspect  Ibe  subject  iUhj  146. 

of  Unguistic  sdtace,  6, 10,  M;  inter-  learn,  262. 

est  of  inqairieiJ  into,  7-8;  how  ao-  kd,  80. 

quired  by  those  who  speak,  11-22]  Lena,  branch  of  Turkish  ianenagc  up- 

wliat  a  language  is,  22;  how  kept  ia  on,  310-11. 

existence,  23 ;  dead  languages,  149-  Lepsius,  Professor  R.,  [derred  to,  9) 

60;   constant  change  or  growth  of  note,  841  note,  344  note, 

language,  24-.33  ;  I17  what  instru-  Lesghion  language,  355. 

mentality  produced.  ^5-46,  128, 154 ;  -fcjs.  58. 

processes  of   growth,   66-135  ;    rale  Lettish  langoage,  191,  213. 

and  kind  of  growth,  and  causes  af-  Libvan  languages,  341,  343. 

fecting  it,  137-63;  dialecls,  153-85;  Ke,  75-6. 

the  various  forms  of  human   Ian-  Life  of  a  language,  what  is  meant  by 

guagB  and  their  genetic  elasaifica-  32,36;  ita  analogy  with  that  of  an 

tion,  185-239,  294^57;  other  modes  organized  being,  or  of  a  race  of  such, 

of  cUssifioation,  367-70;  relation  of  49;    the    processes    constituting  — 

langaage  to  race,  14^15,  370-83;  its  see  Change,  linguistic, 

evidence  incapable   of   determining  like,  in  luai  and  which,  67,  70;  in  -ly, 

the  qnestlon  of  human  unity,  383-94;  63-60,70,73;  the  verb,  108, 113. 

language  an  institution,  the  work  of  liheioiM,  114. 

its  speakers,  43,  401-3,  442-5;  its  Lingual  series  of  articulate  sounds,  19. 

conventional  character,  33,  409^10;  Linguistic    change    or    growth  —  sea 

it  ia  a  social  prodnct  and  poaseswon.  Change,  lingnistic. 

404;  part  taken  by  individoaia  and  Linguistw  evidence  of  race,  its  nature 

by  the  communitv,  respectively,  ■-■"  .„j  i!™.-,.,i„..  aTi_o 
iwoduction,  46, 148, 154-6,  171; 

guaganot  identical  with  thought,  nor        peranit „, 

mdispensable  to  it,  but  its  mstrument  Linguistic  science,  of  recent  develop- 

and  aid,  405-21;  its  imperfection  as  ment,!;  its  preparatory  stages,  1-3 ; 

means   of  eaprassion,   20,   109-1],  its  progress,  8-8;  its  material,  6,  60, 

406-T  i    its  Ttuuc  to  man,  440-47;  330;  its  objects  and  their  interest, 

education  involved  in  its  acquisition,  6-8;  what  itseefcs  in  language,  10,54, 

13, 15-16,  441-8;  its  constraining  )a-  237 ;  analogies  between  It  and  certain 

duence  on  mental  action,  445-6;  ita  physical  sciences,  46-48,  63;  it  is  a 

work  supplemented  by  wridng,  447-  historical  science,  48-53  ;   its  truly 

8;  origin  of  language,  in  what  sense  sdentific  character,  53;  its  method, 

divme,  898-403;  desuB  of  cominuni-  52,  54-5,  237-48;  its  dependence  on 

cation  its  direct  impulse,  403-6;  ita  Indo-European  comparative  pliilolo- 

he^nnings  of  what  kind, 421-6;  how  gy,  4,  233-7. 

produced,  426-34 ;    example  of  de-  Literary  culture,  ita  influence  on  the 

velopinent  of  a  language  from  such  history  of  language,   23,   87,  43-S 

beginnings,  250-87;  language  a  hu-  148-51,1""  ""  ""  ' 

man  pcesession   only,  399;   "'  '■■     '  ' 

438-40.  c-T--- 

Language,  science  or  study  of— ste  Lithuanian  group  of  languages,  181, 

Linguistic  science.  215. 

Langn"  d'oc,  164,  318.  Little-Russian  lar.guage,  214. 

Lapps,  language  of,  191,  309.  Livonia,  Scythian  languages  of,  SOW. 

Latin  language,  its  age,  literatiire,  etc.,  Livonian  language,  191,  3ifi. 

310-20;    its  relations  in  Italy,  1G5,  Local  dialecls,  acquired  in  iearauig  U 

320;  historv  of  its  extension  in  soulb-  talk,  16- :7. 

em  Europe,  165-9;   causes  of  tliis,  Loo-Choo  islands,  language  of,  3W. 

375,   378,  382;    its   artificially  pro-  lord,  388. 

longed  existence,  150;    its   modem  4»-(,  262. 
dfiuendants,  IBT,  318-19;  its  spoken 
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Sjmm  ofivurda  l^oin  the  vocabniaif  of  a 

language,  27,  98-100. 
Louis,   St.,  of   riance,  as    language- 


Low-Geroiau  languages,  188,  210-11. 


Iditlier's  influence  on  history  of  German 


at  4B» 

M    m  bjecls,  as  foremnntn  O* 

wnt    I,    ii 
Mod        Gre  k  language,  221. 
Mo.      (i  th      language,  60,  199,  313 

36 
M  h      m  d  arouser  of  the  Arab  rac* 

ii> 
m      y  ISO  131,247-8. 
M     gl       farailv  — see  Scj-thian. 
M     L,  I         branch   of    Scythian  Ian. 

g    g      311-12,  313,  320i  its  written 


B,  462. 


a,330' 


magnet,  1.10. 

Magyar —  see  Hungarian. 

Mahratta  language,  ^i. 

Malayalani  or  Malabar  language,  326. 

Mshty  language,  33S. 

Malay-Folynosian  family  of  languages, 
837-9. 

Man,  Isle  of,  its  language,  190. 

Man,  sole  poasesaor  of  language,  399, 
438;  dilterence  of  his  mental  ca- 
pacity and  action  from  that  of  the 
lower  animals,  411-16,  438-40i  the 
artificer  of  hiaownapeec"  '"  '"'  " 
442-5;  value  of  speech 


Msnchu  language,  312,  313,  320;  its       357-8 


8  OS  ILtbic  class,  3. 

«  11  b  ni,  primitive,  of  Indc 
L  p  language,  255-66,278-86; 
seconilary  monosyllabism  of  Endieli 
etc.,  204,  278;  compared  with  Chi- 
nese, 331, 472. 

-nonOi,  104. 

Moods  trf  Indo-European  verb, 268;  of 

IBOWI-JOS^. 

Uoral  terms  derived  from  physical, 
Ill-ia. 

„ , Moravian  language,  314. 

:,  401-3,     Mordwiniaii  language,  309. 

*'— hological  lorreBpondencB  as  sign 
genetic   relationship,   291,   333, 


ificnUon,  3B8-G7. 


uonsnip,   vvi,   aas, 
1   of  morphological 


Melanesian  family  of  languages,  339. 

Bi™,79. 

Mental  actioi 


Mutes,  cinfs  of  articulations,  91;  aspi- 
Mutes,  language  of —  see  Deaf-mutes. 


Mexico,  language  and  culture  of,  347 
349,361;  writing  of,  451-2. 

Middle  High-German  period  and  liters 
ture,  2ia. 

Migration,  etftct  of,  on  language,  202. 

Slinnesingera.  212. 

m'mt.  130. 

mii'vli.  111. 

Wishna,  Rabbinic  Hebrew  work,  297. 

Mlthridates,  work  of  Adelung  etc,  4. 

Mitsjoghian  language,  355. 


,  129;   «>mi 


ecmpara. 


Mixti 

170, 135, 
Mixture  ol  races,  oit;  iis  eiiei 
UnguagK,  ISO-til,  168,  374-4. 


42,  103-31,  '- , 

degrees  of  reflectivi 
are  historical,  ar'  ' 


of  conceptions,  194-6. 

Nasal  articulations,  91. 

National   character  as   expressed   i 

speech.  152. 
Negative  preHx,  292. 
Negritos,  languBj 
Nestc-- '" 


84, 143-4,    Netherlanils,  language  ol 
ffeip/iiunrffcBd,  71-2. 
upon     New  Guinea  and  neiglborir.g  ii 
language  of,  339. 
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Nnr  Sgh-Genoan  psriod  <u  Glerman 

Nibehmgen-Iied,  oM  Gemmn  epic,  212 
Nomadic  languages,  so  called,  S'd 
Honnans,  adoption  of  Frencli  IflDguage 

bv,]69j  their  introduction  uf  11  into 

England,  169, 189. 
Korwegian  language,  212. 
Kouna,  substantive  and  adjeoliye,  theit 

development    from    roots,    270-76 

qneation  wliaOiar 

Nni 


iriginal,  4^ 


liueation,  267;  in  de- 
clension, 273;  m  Semitic  ianguases, 
303,  30*;    in  Polynesian  languages, 

Nunierals  as  proofs  of  Indo-Europaan 

unity,  194;  examples,  19ti. 
HumeraOon    iu    Indo-European    and 


0,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  4B4. 
Obsolete  and  obsolsacent  words,  99-9. 
qf.  111,  114, 120. 


211. 

Old  Norse  language  —  Bee  Icelandic. 
Old  Prussian  uingDage.  191,  215. 
Old  Saxon  language,  211. 
Old  Slavonic  language,  214, 

Onomatopceia,  the  main  efTective  prin- 
»;„!„  i„  ii.„  „-;„; — .jdj,  gf  language. 


426-6,  4S 


ic  theory  of  origin  of  lan- 


by,  85,  4 


e,  426. 
n  of  language,  what 


Organ 
by.:.-,- 

Origia  of  language,  approximation 
it  by  biatorical  research,  397-8 ;  doc- 
trine of  divine  origin,  in  what  sense 
alone  true,  399-403 ;  due  to  an 
external  inducement,  the  desire  of 
commnnioatioD,  403-5;  language  not 
originated  hv  thought,  but  by  men 
for  the  uses  of  Ihouglit,  40B-ai ;  char- 
acteristic mental  action  of  men,  lead- 
ing to  it,  414-18, 438-40 ;  beginning!) 
of  laiiKua«e(  of  what  kind,  431-6, 
exemplified  in  beginnings  of  Indo- 
European  language,  250-61 ;  various 
theories  to  account  for  their  produc- 
twn,  126-T;  onomatopoeia,  or  imita- 
tion of  natural  sounds,  the  maiii  efil- 
cwut  piinciple,  427-34, 437. 


riionii  language.  348  note. 
OtDman  furkish,  31J. 

P,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  466. 
pagan,  131. 

a 6,387. 
tal  series  of  articulaticaa,  91 
Pali  language,  225. 
Papuans,  language  of,  339. 
nardmeiil,  130. 

Parsis,  and  their  language,  222-3. 
Fassivea,  origin  of,  m  Indo-EuropeM 

laugnage,  §e8. 
Past  time,  Indo-European  verbal  formi 

indicating,  267-8. 
Pazend  language,  223. 
Pegu,  language  of,  336. 
PehlcTi  language,  223. 
Permian  language,  309. 


Perm 


)nofco 


3  in  Gen 


languages,  97-8. 

Persian  or  Iranian  branch  of  Indo- 
European  languages,  192, 198, 283-4. 

Person,  verbal  endings  of,  their  origin, 
75,  26fl-T,  30.1,  319;  their  loss  ia 
English,  75-7;  they  distinguish  gen- 
der in  Semitic,  3(K1;  double  form  of 
first  person  in  Polynesian  languages 


Peru,  ila  culture,  347;  ili 
Peshito,  Syriac  Bibte-vc: 


Phenician language, 294-5,297;  alpha 
tiel  ot;  461-2;  its  difiiision,  462-8. 

Phonetic  change,  27-31,  42-3,  51,  69- 
93;  how  broHght  about,  28,  42,  69  ■ 
most  rife  in  compound  forms,  70- 
aids  the  conatmctive  processes  of 
language,  73-4;  its  destructive  ac 
fion,  74-87 ;  conversion  of  sonndi 
into  one  another,  87-94;  thisdepecd- 
ent  on  the  mode  of  physical  produc- 
tion of  sounds,  87-91;  ita  causes  only 
I>artiaIlyexplainable,9G-7;  permuta. 
tion  of  consonants,  peculiar  phonetic 
change  ir  Ciermanic  languages,  97-^. 

Phonetic  princirie  in  wnting,  its  de- 
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1  puruir  phonelio       303,  319;  prononna  89  eviflences  o^ 

[■hoSetic  apelliiig  for  EnglLsh,  467-70.  196.  . 

I'hraSiB,  formation  of,  111  Proper  names,  derivation  of,  lOB. 

Phyiic3  causes,  their  effect  on  Ian-  prupoje,  112. 

gW.  138, 15iM.  ^  f  roveriffll  langu^e  161,  218,  319 

Pl^Blil  evidenca  of  raee,  compared  P»mo  lans.iage,  29T,  298. 

with  linguistic,  370-82,  897.  PushK.  laiiguaga  —  see  Alghan. 

"S'SS'S  *& "' ""'°""  0, 11. !.«»,  d.*-"-  *  «».  «■■ 

"at  "iSiTmi""  '""    SJiSo"  Pm,i.n  .ub.at.fc  fc  ,« 
Fiysicai  terms  converted  to  intelleotuK.'         intf,  450. 
Pklui^wriling.  "460-63  ;    its  analogy     ^.  the  letter,  derivation  of,  465. 
wtic  speech,  4B1.  Eabbmic  Hebrew.  397. 

Race,  relation  of  language  to,  14, 1*0- 
61,371-2;  value  ot  language  as  evi 

Plural!  irregular  and  regular  in  Eng-  Eacee,  dilFerent  advantage  gained  fhmi 

lish,  78-9,  82-3;  In  Indo-European  „  la"S^6  I'?' *f  :!■         f_^  ,„  . 

kniuage,  273-3;   in  Scvthian,  319;  Rask,  Prafeasor  Kaamus,  referred  to,  6. 

pluraliSng  words  in  Chinese,  336.  Kate  of  lingtiiatic  change,  ita  vaneW 

Polabiaii  l^caace.  314,  and  the  cirenmstances  affecting  it, 

PoUsl.  langu^^lOl,  3U.  31-2.  »T-a,  148-63. 

Polyneai«.niB!^uages  of,  337-40.  rtad,  80. 

PolvBynthetio  structure   of  American  Beason  and  Instinct,  438-9. 

languages,  848-9;   of  Basque,  854;  iW  lope,  125.         ,    ,    „                     . 

traces  if  it  in  Hungarian,  Sfe;  poly-  Reduplication,  in  Indo-European  vett 

aTnt!<etic  class,  363.  „^H'  "'^''^XT"";ftt^^r  i„ 

pono  (Latin),  derivatives  of,  in  Eng-  Eeflectiveness,  different  de^  o^ >n 

li^,  130-21.  'he  processes  of  word-making,  40-41, 

Pooh-pooh   theory   of  origin  of   Ian-  60-51,  121-4.                            r  r  a^ 

iruaKr  ^6  Reflexive  or  middle  forms   of  Indo- 

PoMuguiae  language,  189,  219.  ^"'T'a™  "^'''^  ^" 

?^^^ive  case  ui  English,  77,  82,  274.  ReSonal'and  auxiliary  words,  117-30i 

l>aa,  107.  '"  monosyllabic  languages,  33B-7. 

Pott,  Profesaor  A.  F.,  refened  to,  5.  Relationship,  names  of,^  signs  of  In- 

Prakrit  languages,  225.  do-European  unity,  195;  eiamplea, 

Bfencft,  283.  „  1,™.'           ,    .u  ■   j    ■    .- „  iij 

Prefix^  their  rarity  in  Indo-European  Mative  words,  their  derivation,  114. 

language,  292;   their  prevalence  m  Teluible,  iO-*l.                             ,. 

PolvSn.  339 ;  in  AfScan,  341-5.  Kenan,  M.  Ernest,  referred  to,  vu.  not«, 

Prepositions,    in    indo-Europ^   Ian-  177  note.  234-6. 

guage,  274, 376, 392.  r^roach,nS.                       ,o,  »,, 

Present  lenso  in  Indo-European  Ian-  Rhsto-Romamo  language,  189,  313. 

guage,  special  theme  of,  289.  rM7A',  J13. 

nriritlOi  Rig-Veda,  226, 

PmteU  of  iiognistio  growth,  what  it  is,  Komuc,  or  Modem  Greek,  languaga, 

pHKSiUea  of  lingnistic  growth  — see    Eomaniclanguages,  thdrorigin.l6&^ 

0;  whether  primitive,  261.  rmnaaltc,  131. 

ft.,;ouns,tlieirnature,368;  derivation,  Rt«ta,  monosvllabic,  the  germs  of  Indo- 

in  Indo-European  language,  258-9;  European  language,  25^6,  279-88 

declension,  276;  part  played  by  pro-  their  suiSciency,  J6. ;  tueir  amsioi 

nouns  in  form-making,  286,  271,  290,  into  prontnunal  and  verbal,  35U-H 
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Ml;   examplea,  369;   tbeir  signiS-  teamd,  10^-9. 

eaace,  269-60,  835;    how  far  abso-  Semitic  alphatef,  461-3. 

lately  primitive,  261-4;   difficulties  Semitic  family  of  lansuagts,  934,  394- 

and  objections  answered,  25B-T,  260-  308;  its  brancheB,  their  age  ant  lit 

66,279-86;  development  of  inflective  erature,    and    histoty  of  the    racei 

speech  from  them,  266-77, 286 i  roots  speaking  them,  294-300;  character- 

at  the  basis  of  all  lineniatic  develop-  islJoatructuralfeatures,30l)-306,36O- 

ment,  289,  39T;   triliteral   Semifio  81;  trlliteral  rootB,  301-3;   iatcmal 

roola,  301 ;    fixedneaa  of   Scythian  flexion,  301,  361;  conjugation,  303, 

roots,  317;  roots  of  PolyDesian  Ian-  declenHon,  304;  sjnfai,  304;  etiff- 

guage,  833;  of  Egyptian,  342;  roots  ifess  of  meaning  and  jietsistenco  of 

of  Chinese  and  other  monosyllabic  form  in  Semitic  words,  304-5;  as- 

languages,  their  words  also,  330-32,  sorted  connection,  with  this  family, 

834-7;  various  treatment  of  toots,  in  of  Egyptian  and  other  African  dia- 

lanRuigesofdilFerentBtruotare,360;  lects,  306-T,  343;  of  Indo-European 

fiitility  of  comparison  of  roots  of  dif-  femily,  307,  394. 

ferent  families,  392-4  ;    roots,  how  Semivowels,  91. 

originated,  426-34;  of  what  eharao-  Servian  language,  191,  914. 

ter  and  ofllce,  423-6 ;  tbeir  scantuiess  seven,  190. 

at  the  outset,  434.  Shah-Nameh,  Persiim  epic  of  Firdnsi, 

niber,  130-  223,  325- 

RuRsian  langnage,  191,  314;  its  syn-  «Aa/(and  hjiB,  S6, 113- 

thetio  character,  231-  Shelter^     analogy    between  language 

Suthenian  language,  214.  and,  401-3. 

Shemitic  family  — see  Semitic. 

1,  as  ending,  in  English,  of  third  per-  Shi-King,  Chinese  classic,  332- 

Bon  singular  present  of  veitis,  63,  93,  ship,  60. 

267;  of  possessive  case,  82;  of  plu-  Shoshonee  language,  360. 

ral,  82.  Siamese  language,  336- 

Sabean  language,  299. 

Babellian  or  Sabine  language,  21 

Samaritan  language,  297.  _ ,  ._. 

Samoyedic    brandi  of   Scythian  Ian-  Significationof  words,  changes  of,]D< 

guage,  S09-10.  133. 

Sanskrit  language,  160, 192,  2'25-9;  its  Silent  letters  in  English  wards,  2S. 

intrusion  mto  IndU,  201;  its  impor-  Sinai,  inscriptions  of,  999- 

tance  to  Indo-European  philology,  4,  Sioux  language,  350. 


il  language,  337- 

Toup  of  Germanic  lan- 


Sklpetar  language  — 


gasges,18_, 

Schlegelg,  the  brothers  August  Wilhelm 

and  Friedrich  von,  referred  to,  5.  oiuvH&iau  language,  si*. 

Bcbleicber,  Professor  August,  quoted  or  Slovenian  language,  214. 

refbrred  to,  vi.,  47  note,  1 63  note,  900,  tmilh,  105- 

903,  214  note,  972  note,  303  note,  331  Smith,  109. 

note;    his  svstem  of  morphological  Smithsonian  Institution,  363- 

notation  explaiued,  364-7.  Social  nature  of  man,  relation  of  speed 
Khooner,  38.  to,  403-5,  440-41. 

Science  of  language  — see  Lmguistic  Sonant  and  surd  letters,  91;  their  «x 

raience.  changes,  93-3. 

Scvthian  or  Altaic  fomily  of  langnages,  Sorbian  language,  314. 

308-91,  324-38;   its  branches,  theit  somui,  387. 

age  and  literature,  and  bistoiy  of  the  Sounds,  articulate  —  see  Articutat*. 

races  speaking  them,  308-16 ;  nncer-  South  -  Africati   family   of  laagiitcei 

tainty  of  the   tie  connecting  them,         344-5. 

J15-16,  330-31,  394;    cbaracterii'.ic  sovereign,  ^9. 

itmcturat  feature^  316-20-  tpake,  '29. 
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BrnniBh  langnage,    189,  S19 ;   Germaa 

Spirants,  91;  theii  derivUion,  92. 
ipiHl,  112. 

Stete  Wgnages.  so  called,  363. 
Stcinthal,  Fioiessor  H..  referred  to,  vl., 

338  note,  367,  448  note,  450  note. 
Structure,  characteristic,  of  different 

CaniilieB  ef  language,  291-4,  3BT-69. 
fltudy  of   language  —  see   Liuguistic 

M^'ect,  113. 

SubiunclivB  mood,  origin  of,  268;  loss 

ot,  in  English,  86-7. 
svbilaiitinl,  113. 
Substantive  verb,  derivation  of,  llSl 

wanting  in  Semifio,  304. 

Humiea,  how  produced,  57-64;  tlieir 
universal  presence  iu  Indo-European 
words,  65,  293 ;  piimary  and  second- 
ary, 355. 

iwn,  103-4. 

Suraa,  language  of  327. 

Surd  and  sonant  letters,  91;  tlieir  ex- 
changes, 93. 

Swalian  dialect  of  Old  High-German, 
ail;  of  Middle  ^gh-Germ^,  163, 


i&x.  fiOS 

TensiB,  developmcLt  of  Ii^  lo-  Eluropean 
266-70;  Semitic,  303;  ScythiBn, 3a0i 
modem  preterits  in  Germanic  lan- 
guages, 79-82, 117 ;  English  perfeoU 
and  futures,  117-19;  Komanic  fu- 
tniBs,  118. 

Terminolo|;;y',  artiQcial  pioduetion  of  s, 
122. 

-th,  ending  of  third  person  singular 
present  in  English  verba,  63,  93,  267. 

-&,  noun  suiiix,  64. 

IhaA,  111. 

i/tal,  pronoun,  430. 

thai,  conjunction,  114. 

the,  114, 115. 

tJiou,  196. 

Thought,  relation  of  language  and,  403- 
21 ;  the  two  not  identical,  406-11;  not 
coterminous,  411 ;  howfar  thought  ia 
carried  on  in  language,  412-13;  ita 
processes  aided  by  speech,  417-31 1 
such  thought  as  ours  only  made  pos- 
sible by  expression,  420;  insufficiency 
of  language  as  expression  of  thought, 
20,  lOy-11,  406-7. 


93  by,  3 
ncf hnal,  130. 

Syllabic  modes  of  irriting,  460-61. 
Syllable,  nature  of,  89. 
Symbolism,  signs  of,  in  Semitic  vrord- 

speech,  430. 
Symbols,  forerunneis  of  writing,  449. 
tmpaihy,  112. 
Synonymous  words,  110. 
Syriac  language,  394,  307,  298,  30G; 

«1..k-kr.l-      U^     ^.'ff..-:^rt       -114       AGit 


alphab 


Isdiffusi 


Syro- Arabian  family  —  sei 

TRlmuds,  298. 
Tamil  language,  326. 
Tamulian  langiagBs,  326. 

Tartaric  or  Tatario  family  —  see  Scyfh- 

Jart^  and  Tatar  38. 

Tiichnical  vocabulariea,  fheir  relation 

to  a  language,  19,  23, 150. 
leUgram,  40. 


Tibetiin  language,  337. 

Time,  peculiar  treatment  of,  ia  Semitis 
verb,  303. 

to,  infinitive  sign,  119. 

topgaHanUaili,  72. 

Tradition,  the  means  hy  which  a  lan- 
guage IS  kept  in  existence,  23;  iU 
defects,  and  their  consei[uence9,  27- 
32;  causes  ^ding  its  strictness,  143~ 
61;  tradition  of  speech  and  knowl- 
edge together,  441-5 ;  its  guiding  in< 
lluence  on  the  mind,  445-6. 

Trililerality  of  Semitic  roots,  301-8. 

Troubadours,  songs  of,  218. 

truth,  64. 

Tudas,  language  of,  327. 

TuLu  language,  320. 

Tungusic  branch  of  Scytbianlangiuge. 


IrX- 


'  Telugu  language,  336. 
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r,  the  letter  derivation  of,  485. 

Ugi^an ,  or  Fm  no-Hun  gsrian,  branch  of 
Scythian  language,  309,  320,  3G1; 
&gi,  lilcmlure,  etc.,  311. 

Uigur  Turkieh  language,  311,  313;  al- 
phabet, S13,  isa. 

UUllas,  Gothic  bishop,  213. 

Umbriitn  langunge,  1G5,  HSO. 

imderatcaid,  IIS,  133. 

Unity  of  Uie  human  race,  not  demoa- 
■    "     '  '   evidence   of  language. 


Urdu  language,  1__. 

Usage,  the  sole  standard  of  correct 

epeech,  14,  32,  36-40, 128;  good  and 

bad  usage,  16-17,  23. 
Dabeks,  language  of,  311. 

r,  the  letter,  derivatioQ  of,  46*,  465, 


Tater,  rafeired  to,  4. 

Vedas,  Hindu  scriplure,  and  t 

(^uage,  225-T. 
Vei  language  and  alphabet,  3^ 


Vendidad,  geographical  m 


in,  201 


onant,  relation  «f,  St 


claseiGcaUon  and  barmuni 

of,  in  Scythian  languages,  31) 

perfect  designaUon   "  ' 


alpha- 


Wedgwood,  Professor  H.,  referred  t(| 

WelsU  language,  190,  aiT-18. 

vihich,  57. 

who,  relative,  116. 


Verbal  rools,  259. 

Verbs  and  verbal  forma,  their  develop- 
ment in  Indo-European  languages, 
266-TO;  Semitic  verb,  S03 ;  Sci-thian, 
310-20;  folynesian,  338;  qoeation 
whether  verba  or  nnuns  are  eariiest, 
423-6. 

iierity,  178. 

Vocabnlory,  different  extent  of,  in  per- 
sona of  different  age  and  condition, 
IS-SO ;  changes  of,  2S-7 ;  its  increase, 
36-6,  41,  139;  its  reduction,  27,  93- 
100,  139;  impregnation  with  fuller 
knowledge,  123,  111  j  enrichment  by 
borrowing,  148--5. 

Vocabuiarj",  English,  its  extent,  18] 
part  of  It  used  by  different  classes, 
1B-2D :  Ibund  in  Shahspeare  and 
JliIton,2a;  its  changes,  26-7, 140-47. 

Vocabulary,  prii.iitive  Indo-European 
attempted  restoration  of,  205-«. 

Voice,  as  means  of  espreseion  431-3. 

Volga,  Mongol  tribes  on,  312. 

Volecian  language,  230. 

Folture  on  etymology,  386 


Hwiu,  rei 

vnlliadgiuill,  86, 118, 

WogulB,  language  of,  309. 

vxmtti,  468. 

Words,  mere  signs,  not  depictions  of 
ideas,  20-33,  33,  70-71,  111;  the  sole 
tie  between  words  and  ideas  a  mental 
aaaowation,14,32,  409;  words  poste- 
rior ID  the  conceptions  they  repre- 
Ecnf,  126-9,  411-13;  their  value  to 
us  dependent  on  coaventionai  osage, 
not  etymology,  14, 128-9, 132-4, 404. 
409;  tiow  fir  ne  think  in  or  with 
words,  410-30 ;  word-making  a  llia- 
torical  process,  126-9  ;  history  of 
words,  why  studied,  ISS;  linguistic 
science  founded  on  their  stndy,  54-5, 
its  method,  238-9,  247-8  ;  words 
made  up  of  elements  originally  ui- 
dependent,  66-67 ;  their  phonetic 
changes,  69-98  ;  their  changes  of 
meaning,  100-121;  identitv  of  words 
and  roots  in  monosyllabic  languagea 


Writing,  ausiliarj-  and  complement 
of  speech,  447;  parallelisms  between 
its  origin  and  hisfoiy  and  those 
of  speech,  443,  449,  451,  463,  456 
457,  458,  469.;  desire  of  communica- 


BO;  picture-writing,  460-62i  hiero- 
glypfis,  462  seq.;  Egyptian  wrilJng 
4^.5;  Chinese,  466-9;  cimeifbnn 
459-60;  syllabic,  460-61;  Semitic _oi 
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wrimsht,  30,  III.  Tukugiri  langiiaKe,  33J. 

,V,  tile  letter,  derivation  of,  466.  Z,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  438. 

r,  tlie  letter,  derivation  of,  i64,  466  Zend  langiiatre,  150,  323. 

Yiiljut  language,  310-11.  Zinginn  ftmily  —  aHi  Southeast 

Vaitiaco,  Japanese  dialect,  32S.  i^roaster,  1M. 

VI',  -pm,  aO.  2Qu«i/s,  277. 

Vfaiaesn  languafte,  355.  Zulu  language,  3M-(. 
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